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OQ  oath;  perhaps  tbe  oath  on  the  part 
nesdcs  was  generally  voluntary.  (Demost] 
'Aipoffov  VevS,  c.  18;  Kara  Koveoyc 
and  Meier  and  8ch5mann,  Alt.  Piwcesa., 
—  In  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  an  o 
required  in  some  cases  from  the  plaintil 
defendant,  or  both.  Thus  the  oath  of  i 
was  required  from  the  plaintiff,  whic! 
solemn  declaration  that  he  did  DOt  prnsi 
suit  forany  fraudulent  or  malicious  purpo 
offense  of  false  swearing  was  ptrjuHum, 
hut  it  was  considered  a  less  offense  in  a 
a  suit  when  the  oath  was  imposed  by  &ja 
when  it  was  voluntary.  It  does  not  ap[ 
in  civil  proceedings  witnesses  were  nc 
examined  on  oath;  but  witnesses  appeal 
been  examined  on  oath  in  the  jvdieia 
which  were  criminal  proceedings.  Th( 
tlie  Di)£est.  " De  Tettibvi"  (22,  lit.  5),  n 
mention  of  the  oath,  though  it  speaks  of 
ment  being  inflicted  on  wilncsses  who  li 
testimony.  — The  law  In  America  and  ] 
as  a  rule,  requires  evidcnee  or  testimony 
cial  purposes  to  be  given  on  oath.  A 
Mohammedan  and  a  Hindoo  may  be  h 
wllnesses.  but  they  must  severally  take 
in  that  form  which  is  saoctionc-d  by  the 
their  country  or  nation,  and  which  Ihey 
consider  to  be  binding.  The  offense  of  i 
what  is  false  when  a  witness  is  examlt 
onih,  constitutes  perjury.  —  Declaratio 
by  a  person  under  ilie  apprehension  of  Ir 
death  are  generally  ndmilted  as  evidenct 
ciiil  proceedings,  when  properly  verified 
considered  that  the  clreumstanceH  in  n 
person  is  placed  at  the  time  of  making  II 
ntiou  furnish  as  strong  motives  for  ve 
the  obligation  of  an  oaih.    Quakem  a] 
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OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE,  The  (m  English 
1 1  STORY).  The  natural  history  and  antiquity  of 
>aths  in  general  were  discussed  some  time  ago  by 
>Ir.  E.  B.  Tylor.  (Macmillan's  Magazine,  "Or- 
leals  and  Oaths,"  May.  1876.)  Mr.  Tylor  has, 
tmong  other  interesting  points,  made  it  all  but 

on  ted  both  God,  whose  delegate  he  was,  and  the  nation,  all 
>f  whose  rights  he  absorbed  into  his  own  person.    The  polit- 
cal  oath  was  then  as  logical  as  it  was  under  the  feadal  sys- 
em.  — The  external  ceremonies  and  formulaa  of  the  oath 
vore  m  keeping  with  the  principle  of  sahmission,  or  rather  of 
lubjection,  which  bent  the  subject  at  the  feet  of  his  master, 
rhc  master  had  all  the  rights;  the  subject  had  only  dutica. 
3y  the  oath  the  subject  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  main- 
iiin  a  condition  of  thhigs  which  he  had  not  brought  about, 
ind   which  he  could  not  do  away  with.    He  fulfilled  his 
♦hief  duty  by  promising  fidelity  to  the  person  whom  he  recog- 
lized  as  his    superior  and  master.     Nothing  simpler  or 
nore  rational.  —  The  modem  law  regulating  the  forms  of 
xovemraent  of  a  people,  in  the  greater  number  of  civilized 
itatcs,  rests  on  a  totally  different  principle.    Divine  right 
liis  joined  feudalism  in  the  ruins  of  history,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  the  right  of  the  people.    Dynasties  no  longer 
force  themselves  on  a  people;  they  have  to  be  accepted;  the 
[)rince  is  the  delegate,  the  mandatary  of  national  sovereignty ; 
in  such  a  manner,  that  by  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  logically  speaking,  the  prince  owes  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  people,  and  not  the  people  to  the  prince.    It  is  so  in 
certain  republics.  In  which  the  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty  has  been  established  from  the  beginning,  and  is  not 
perverted  by  traditional  formalities  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  old  right  of  kings.    In  several  constitutional  states 
the  king  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  to  t  he  constitution.  —  Hence 
in  countries  which  prof  ess  the  dogma  of  popular  sovereignty, 
the  political  oath  can  not  be  what  it  was  under  the  old  regime. 
We  might  even  say  that  not  only  has  it  no  raUon  d'etre,  no 
reason  why   it  should  exist,  but   that  there  are  reasons 
why  it  should  not  exist.    An  oath,  with  the  forms  of  solem- 
nity which  surround  it,  represents  in  the  eyes  of  men  the 
idea  of  an  indissoluble  and  perpetual  engagement.    But 
should  the  citizen  swear  to  be  always  faithful  to  a  sovereign 
wh(K«e  rights,  created  by  the  national  will,  may  be  destroyed 
by  that  same  will  ?    Should  he  swear  always  to  obey  and 
gupport  a  constitution  which  the  nation  may  modify  or  ab- 
rogate at  any  moment?    We  can  understand  an  oath  made 
to*i  superior  and  immutable  being,  to  God,  or  to  a  sovereign 
conr»ecrated  by  divine  right;  we  can  understand  an  oath  to 
the  great  principles  of  truth,  probity,  honor,  duty,  princi- 
ples universally  accepted  and  respected,  implanted  by  (iod 
in   the    human   conscience,  whence   they  dominate  time, 
circumstances  and  laws.    But  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
fine the  character  and  value  of  an  oath  given  to  a  remov- 
able sovereign,  to  precarious  institutions,  made  by  the  very 
persons  in  whom  resides  the  right  to  change  the  sovereign 
and  modify  the  institutions.    In  such  an  act  we  can  see  only 
a  conditional  oath,  limited  by  restrictions  and  hedged  in  by 
rtfier\'ation8;  butsuchanactisnotanoath.  •  *  •   Not  only 
is  the  political  oath  useless,  since  it  never  strengthened  or 
naved  a  constitution  or  a  sovereign,  bat,  moreover,  it  is 
sometimes  only  an  instrument  of  tyranny  or  \iolence.  *   •   • 
The  political  oath  has  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  our 
day,  the  authority  which  belongs  to  so  solemn  an  act.    It 
has  not  the  character  of  inviolability;  it  is  commented  on 
and  dis-cuesed.    It  is  not  of  rare  occurrence,  that  the  person 
who  takes  it  harbors,  in  his  innermost  soul,  a  faitn  different 
from  that  to  which  he  has  just  sworn;  public  opinion  no 
longer  grows  Indignant  at  this,  nor  Is  It  even  surprised  at  it: 
Honu  times  it  is  an  accomplice  to  the  wrong,  requiring  the 
oftlcial  or  other  person  who  takes  the  oath  to  remember,  at 
the  moment  he  takes  it,  an  oath  he  had  previously  taken. 
This  is  a  deplorable  confusion  of  ideas;  for  Just  as  there  is 
but  one  conscience  and  one  morality,  there  can  be  but  one 
oath:  it  matters  not  what  we  call  it,  judicial,  professional 
or  political :  all  oaths  Impose  the  same  duties  and  should  be 
kept  with  the  same  fidelity  •  •  ♦.    But  we  must  not  lose 
night  ol  the  fact  that,  according  to  modem  law,  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  country  may  be  indefinitely  modified  by  the  nation- 
•  -v\\\  »n  that  an  oath  mn  k*-  no  ohBtarie  in  the  wp"  '-*  ***' 
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lie  crowne  of  this  Rcalme  mcncloDed  and  coi 
■yned.  snd  not  to  any  other  within  iliia  Realm 
orforeyn  auetorite  or  Potentate;  And  in  case  an; 
the  be  made  or  tiathe  be  made  by  you  to  an; 
L-rsone  or  persones,  that  Iben  ye  do  repute  tli 
ime  an  vajne  and  adnycliillate;  And  thatlojou 
jiinynge  wytle  and  utter  moste  of  your  power 
iihout  gyle,  fraude  or  other  undue  mcano,  yoi 
lall  observe,  kepe,  maynlene&defcnde  thesaidi 
;ic  of  KuccesfiyoQ,  and  all  the  hole  cffeclca  &  con 
■ntea  therot,  and  ail  other  actes  and  statute 
inde  3^  conflnnHcion  or  for  execuclon  of  Ihi 
tmc  or  of  any  thynge  therin  contcyned;  and  Ihi; 
e  dhall  do  ayenflt  nil  maner  of  persones  of  wba 
itate,  dignyte,  degree  or  condition  so  ever  the; 
e;  And  In  no  wyse  do  or  altempte,  nor  to  you: 
nwer  suffre  to  be  done  or  aliemptid,  directly  oi 
idirectty,  any  thince  or  thin^ren  prively  or  ap 
iirttye  to  the  letle,  hindrannce,  damage  or  deroga 
ion  thcrof  or  of  any  parte  of  the  same  by  anj 
uincr  of  menne:^  or  for  any  maner  of  pretence 
o  lielpc  you  Ood,  all  Sayntea  and  ilie  Holy« 
Ivangclystcs."— Within  two  years  the  calami. 
HIS  end  of  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn 
rniight  about  a  new  "Act  for  the  establiahment 
f  tlie  succession  of  the  imperial  crown  of  thia 
■aim,"  (38  H.  VIII..  c.  7).  which,  after  repealing 
10  former  acts  and  making  minute  provision  for 
ic  ilescent  of  the  crown,  appointed  a  new  oath 
f  allegiance,  and  declared  that  refusal  to  take  it 
iiould  be  deemed  and  adjudged  high  treason, 
'here  is  no  variation  worth  noticing  in  the  form 
f  the  words,  save  that  Queen  Jane  is  substituted 
)r  Queen  Anne.  In  the  same  session  (c.  10)  there 
ill  owed  an  "Act  extin^ishing  the  authority  of 
le  biNhop  of  Rome,"  which  introduced  a  special 
nih  of  abjuration.  The  preamble  is  a  notable 
x.Timcn  of  the  inflated  parliamentary  style  of 
iciime.  Itsetsforth  how  "the  pretended  power 
nd  usurped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
ime  called  the  pope,  *  *  did  obfuscate  and 
■rest  God's  holy  word  and  testament  a  long  season 
'om  Ihc  spiritual  and  true  meaning  thereof  tohi$ 
orldly  and  carnal  affections,  as  porap.  glory,  ava. 
ce,  ambition  and  tyranny,  covering  and  shadow- 
Lg  the  same  with  his  human  and  politic  devices, 
'nditions  and  inventions,  set  forth  to  promotf 
nd  stablish  his  only  dominion,  both  upon  the 
>uls  and  also  the  bodies  and  gooda  of  all  Chile 
an  people";  how  the  pope  not  only  robbed  tht 
ing's  mujesly  of  his  duo  rights  and  pre-eminence, 
but  spoiled  this  bis  realm  yearly  of  in'numerabit 
culture";  and  liow  the  king  and  the  estates  ol 
le  realm,  "being overwearied  and  fatigated  witl 
le  experience  of  the  inflnile  abominations  and 
ischiefs  preceding  of  his  impostures,"  wen 
irced  of  necessity  to  provide  new  remedies 
he  oath  of  abjuration  was  to  be  taken  by  al 
ficerH.  ccclcsiaslLcal  and  temporal,  and  container 
I  undertaking  to  "utterly  renounce,  refuse,  re 
iquish  or  forsake  the  bishop  df  Rome  and  hi 
ithority,  power  and  Jurisdiction." — In  1544 
>wi;ver,  it  had  been  discovered  that  in  the* 
.tlis  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  though  the; 
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>  dispense  with  the  existiofc  statutes,  i 
I  favor  of  RomaniBts  and  Diasentere  et 
declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  T 
aa,  that  a  dectaralioD  against  trsnsubsl 
as  added  U>  tlie  oatlie  of  allegiance  anc 
;y.  bj  a  new  penal  statute  entitled  "A 
"eventing  dangers  which  may  hapF 
ipisli  recusants,"  (35  Car,  II.,  c.  2).  . 
ivolution  of  1688,  however,  a  new  t 
ken.  By  the  combined  effect  of  Iw 
irliest  acts  of  the  convention  parllamem 
Mar.,  c.  1  and  c.  8),  all  the  previous 
lc  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  i 
eluding  the  declaration  as  to  taking  ami 
>c  king,  were  abrogated,  and  a  concise  f 
ituted,  which  stood  as  follows:  "I, 
ncerely  promise  and  ewearthat  I  will  Ik 
id  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesli 
'illiam  and  Queen  Mary.  So  help  t] 
c.*  I.  A  B,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  i 
ihor,  detest  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  li 
at  damnable  doctrine  and  position  thai 
:  communicated  or  deposed  by  the  pop 
iibority  of  the  sec  of  Home  may  be  de 
uribered  by  their  subjects  or  any  other 
er.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign 
■rson,  prelate,  states  or  potentate  halh  i 
have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superioi 
nincnce  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  e 
itbin  this  realm.  So  help  me  God,  et< 
01  came  the  death  of  James  II.  at 
ains,  and  the  ostentatious  recognitioi 
etender  as  king  of  England  by  Lou 
ullcr  and  more  stringent  precautions  we 
ought  needful,  and  in  the  very  last 
'illiam  lll.'s  life  an  act  was  passed  < 
'm.  Ill,,  c.  0),  imposing  on  spiecttled  c 
arsons,  including  peers,  members  of  II 
'  commons,  and  all  holding  office  ui 
own,  an  oath  of  special  and  particular 
>n  of  the  pretender's  title.  The  declar 
73  against  transubstantiation  (which  h 
arcd  from  the  general  abrogation  of  otii 
f;  tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign; 
e  same  time  eipressly  continued.  As  t 
tiled  by  this  act  remained  subslanlii 
.angcd  down  to  our  own  time,  it  is  liere 
I,  A  B.  do  truly  and  sincerely  ackni: 
ofess,  testify  and  declare  in  my  conscii 
re  Ood  and  the  world,  that  our  sovere 
log  William  is  lawful  and  rightful  kinj 
ilm  and  of  all  Other  his  majesty's  do 
d  countries  thereunto  belonging,  Ai 
lemnly  and  sincerely  declare  Ihat  I  do 
my  conscience  that  the  person  pretend 
e  prince  of  Wales  during  the  life  of 
ing  James  and  since  his  decease  pretei 
and  taking  upon  liimself  the  stile  and 
iigof  Englandby  the  name  of  James  th 
th  not  any  right  or  title  whatsoever  to  111 
litis  realm  or  any  other  the  dominions 
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ads  are  divided  into  h 
are,  in  nlniost  every 
niounlniaoiis;  they  a 
ortant  in  all  the  gro 
:  tile  low  islands,  on  I 
ring-like  rocka  of  com 
vater.  The  waves  ol 
.3  from  great  distanc 
9  and  deposit  them  I 
p  into  graminous  plan 
■  ilie  yet  destitute  Bti 
rward  there  appear  ini 
thither  by  the  waves 
of  Oceanica,  by  far  tl 
:uatecl  between  (lie  Iro 
pproximale  estimate,  I 
8,000  square  kilomeln 
ips  of  islands  of  Ocean 
K  great  principal  divis 
s  in  the  physical  coc 

;l-b  of  tbenalivea.  M 
1)  comprises  the  island 
■ast,  thence  southeae 
tralian  continent  likt 
Liis  belong  the  exiensiv 
,  the  neigliboring  grou 
^o,  the  archipelago  ol 
liralty  islands,  the  Sale 
'lotte  islands,  the  Nei 
a  and  the  Loyalty  h 
incsia  are  inhabited  t 
iicd  people,  who  are  i 
:ralian  negroes,  on  acco 
larity  l)etween  them  a 
To  Polynesia  belong 
groups  of  islands :  T 
d.i,  Tonga,  Samoa,  tt 
?ty  group  of  islands, 
runmolu,  the  Marque 
[awaiian  iglauds.  In  ] 
population  prevails 
ds  are  accounted  as  t 
use  the  inhabitants  of 
neciana  as  far  as  their 
:nTnaIion  are  conccrni 
re  of  civilization  as  t 
ds  of  Polynesia  are 
n,  well  formed  race  of 
ion,  good  seamen,  and 
Malays.  By  the  tenn 
1  the  group  of  islands 
■rn  ijart  of  the  Pacific 
I  and  west  near  the  ct. 
ppiue  islands;  this  gro 
by  that  part  of  the  I 
-s  from  the  Polynesia 
if  cliarncfer,  mode  of  I 
i  (Terence  in  languages. 
Is  are  divided  into  t 
.'s,  the  Bonin  islands  n 
line  iMands,  the  Marc 
!•>.  —  Throughout  near 
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on  I  catduug  of  trepaagi  and  whales,  ever  since  the 
icli  ead  of  Ite  eighlMiilh  ceaturj,  attracted  ntan^r 
or-  £uropcBn  diips  U>  these  wal«ra  and  gave  rise 
m  to  sn  acilve  intrrcourae  with  the  inhaltitanta  of 
?r,  these  ifilands,— la  Micronesia,  too,  agriculture 
il'  ibrivM,  M  tat  u  the  condition  of  the  soil  is 
IT  fuiorable,  Witbtheir  skillfully  constructed  boats 
'D  the  Daliies  make  extensive  voyages  for  trading 
',  purposes;  ibej  export  the  products  which  they 
s  I  iDnRufaclure  In  large  quantities,  as,  for  instance, 
-  bonta,  pandangnuU,  ropes  and  twine  of  cocoanut 
,  IJbre,  wrapons  of  cocoawood,  Implements  made 
I  of  (he  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  cloth,  baskets, 
sails,  and,  above  all,  hammocks,  which  are  veiy 

I  much  in  d^nand.  Ever  since  the  white  element 
f  I'slublisbed  Itaelf  on  the  islands  a  marked  decrease 

of  the  nadvo  population  has  been  noticeable.     On 

llie  Hawaiiau  group  and  in  Melanesia  the  popula- 
I  lion  haa  decreased  to  about  one-flflh  since  the  days 

of  Cook,  In  Micronesia,  too,  the  contact  with 
wliile  men,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  destructive 
dJAeaaes.  such  ae  stnall-pox  and  syphilis,  liaving- 
(wen  brougiil  into  the  country,  has  liad  the  same 
effect. —II.  Australia.  In  former  limes  and 
in  a  wider  Benee,  under  the  name  of  Australia 
irns  comprised  the  extensive  group  of  islands  in  the 
Paciiic  ocean  scattered  iKtween  the  coasts  of  Asia 
ind  the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  coast  of  America, 
n  a  narrower  sense  the  name  Australia  is  used  to- 
sy  to  designate  the  insular  continent,  the  Aus- 
-alian  continent  (formerly  called  New  Holland), 
hile  the  other  islands  and  groups  of  islands  be- 
nding' thereto  are  known  by  the  collective  name 
Tcanica.  ThcAustraliancontinent.in  thesouth- 
jiern  part  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Is  situated 
tirely  on  the  eastern  hemiiphere.  — The  popn- 
ion  of  Australia  consists  of  natives  and  of  £u- 
■cans  recently  settled  there.  The  farther  the 
"opeans  penetrate  from  the  coasts  into  the  inl«> 

and  cultivate  its  soil,  the  morearc  the  natives 
Ini-d  to  the  deserts  and  the nenr(;r  they  approach 
action.  In  the  settled  portions  of  Australia. 
g-nidually  disappear  before  European  civili- 
D,  as  do  also  in  part  the  native  flora  and 
1.  At  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Euro- 
I,  there  may  huve  been  about  50,000  Austra- 
wnndering  about  in  tlit  now  colonized  por- 
(>f  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  South 
ilift.  In  the  year  1851  the  number  of  na- 
ni.s  estimated  at  1,750  in  New  South  Wales, 
0  in  Victoria  and  at  3,780  in  South  Austra- 
1872  there  were  still 8.300  natives  in  Hauth 
liii;  in  Victoria,  there  wcrebutl.330nativi; 
liiin  aborigines  left,  while  the  number  of 
les  in  New  South  Wales  hiid  dwindled 
J  084.  The  total  number  of  natives  for 
lie  continent  can  not  be  given  with  cer- 
Tiie   latest   estimates  showed  that  their 

doL-s    not   amount  to  more  than  60,000. 

vc-  population  of  Tasmania  is  now  en- 
inct.  IncIudingTasmaniaandNew  Zea- 
icU    are   ofncially  considered  part  of  the 

II  coloniex,  there  are  at  present  seven 
u   colotuus,  irrespective  of  the  Northern 
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Ifglslallvi 

-e  council,  and  lbc««ond  the  leginUlL. 

mbprs,  nomlniikid  by  the  cmnn,  and  (he  SMembly  of  lOS 
nbpra,  elected  by  jcvmty.lwo  cooBtlliiencicB.  To  be 
(hie,  n  man  niDat  be  o(  age.  a  nalnral-bom  pnbjwt  of  the 
jn.  or,  ir  an  alien,  he  m'uiiC  haie  been  iialDnllEed  tar 
veBra.andreBldentfortwoyeirabeforecli-cllon.    There 

1  by  Bccri't  ballot.  The  exccntive  powir  la  in  the  banda 
nvernor  nominated  bythecrown.  The  eovernnr,  by  the 
.  -it  biB  commlBBlon.  is  commandcr-ln-cblcf  ot  all  tronpa 

colon/.  In  the  exercise  of  his  aucbaHtrbeiHBBelftvd 
nhlnet  of  eight  mlnlatera.  The  cabinet  la  reaponslble 
iictNlA  the  logietaliTe  aefembly.  ~  AVu>  Ztalami.  The 
1  rorm  nf  government  for  New  Zo^lnnd  waa  eatab- 
by  etiitnte  18  and  18  Vict,,  cap.  72,  paaaed  in  IflM. 
.  act  the  colony  noa  divided  into  §ll  provinces,  after- 
tcreasetl  to  nine,  namt'ly:  Aockbnd,  Taranakl.  Wel- 

N.'lMn,  Cantorbury,  Olago,  Hawke'i  Bay,  WeaUand 
rll>orongb,  each  governed  by  a  aiipcrlntcndent  and 
al  council,  elected  by  the  Inbabiianta  according  to  a 
c>  which  prnctically  amounle  to  honachold  aaffnige, 
bxpquunt  Hct  of  the  colonial  Itgielutare,  89  Vict., 
u'hicli  wna  pnssed  In  1875,  Ibe  provincial  ajstcin  of 
?nt  warn  abollHhod.  By  the  rvimaof  this  act  and  of 
L-tiding  Btatntes   the  legielnMve  powtr  ia  Tailed  in 

the  first  called  the  iegielati've  conndl.  and  Ihc 
'  hdiiBP  of  rcprcsenUtivee.  The  leglslnllve  conneil 
'  forty -Ave  raemben,  nominated  by  the  crown  for 

■d  by  the  p<f>pie  for  three  year*.  The  memben 
<■  of  repn-aentntlvea  include  fonr  aboriginee.  or 
■ctt-d  by  the  natives.  Every  owner  o(  aftwbold 
nr  tenant  houBchoider,  in  the  conntry  at  £5.  in 
'.  £10  a  year  rvnt.  isquallSed  1>otb  to  vole  for, 
member  of,  the  tionae  of  representatiTe*.    The 
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tality  or  majority  of  the  aatioD,  which  would 
cludvlbeglBveB,  but  only  the  lowest  clas^of  the 
iliiical  body,  that  which  prevailed  at  Athens, 
1  wliich,  Id  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  repub- 
s,  pluycd  only  a  secondary  rdle."  It  seems  to 
tluii  demoi,  in  Ibe  political  htnguoge  of  ibe 

'  Mmiiime  of  Ncir  Z.>*l>nil  Increued  neorlj  twpntjr-f il  I 
heiwtiityjicutfronilHNtiilSTB:  butwliUv  tbc  iinpurti', 

Hjmtn.  lb?  cxpoiU  incretec^  sligblly  In  recent  yvHn. 

lului'or  Ibe  u>ul  Import*  of  Ntw  Zealand  In  IBgl  wna 
ai.Oa;  of  tbc  rlpurU,  £<i.0a0,8e«.  The  Tulne  uf  tliu 
>rU  Iwia  «Ml  BriUialn  leSI  wiu£3,71S.S0R:  III  ^I  of  ttaT 
™  to  Oirat  Brilaln.  £6,l-By,W.  Tte  (Inple  Hrtlrie  of 
>n  frwi  Ntw  Emluid  to  Ibe  United  Kingdom  la  wool. 
fJlllieremreeiported  to  (Jnaie  BHluIn  69,S«S,»ti  lb». 
ool,  of  in  agpx^pte  value  of  ei,in.<m.  Nfit  lo  wool 
■liHllinpiiKJntimlclPtof  tiportwere  com,  flour,  gum 
>r<wrved  luoit.  The  live  ilock  of  tbe  colon)'  cnnslitinl. 
pril,  l«8l,  ot  IlI.TiHA  bore<3,  6M,eaT  cultle,  13.«S.aS& 
1,  iSn.oes  pifi,  «wl  l,B8a,SlB  hesd  Df  pouUry.  Tbs 
:vl  fnrrean  of  live  stock  In  n-cr'nt  yvAn  was  In  ^bwp. 

llamb.Tl^c^^awd  from  l,B23.3a4  In  IBSS,  to  7,T6l,St«tn 
I<)4.»97,Jr31nl8M,  lo  8.«B,5™in  1897,  lo9.700.8»»  In 
anil  to  ]l,TIM,SjJln  1BT4.    Large  gold  fields  wrre  dlo- 

SIBoHiicei,  Tslncd  at  iei,4OT,7TO  tn  1BS7;  in  1881  only 
3  oaocii.  vBlned  st  £me,mi.  In  IB81  there  were 
iillee  ot  rallwij  open  for  Irsfflc.  Tbe  tola]  eipendi- 
m  con^troctinu  of  all  the  llnee  to  Harcl)  31,  ItWl,  bad 
itid  In  £i.i»l>M\  and  In  ISga  lo  £9,88a.«G3.  On 
31,  l»li.  tbe  colany  bad  S.SUmllce  of  telegraph  llnre, 
BM  miletof  wire.  The  number  of  telegrama  dla- 
d  wiB  I,43g,m.  ol  wblcb  totil  over  a  million  were 
mrMUci'ii,  Tlie  total  melpla  from  ti-lcgrama 
■a^  to  £;g.l]g.  The  total  number  ot  telegraph 
in  the  colony  was  SM.  The  poetofflre  In  tbe  year 
^i-ivLid  «.»T,m]  IctU'n,  of  which  number  twn-lhirde 

liny.  The  total  number  of  newepaptra  received  In 
••  lii.S48,IM1.  of  which  nDmber  over  Iwo-lhlrda  came 
lariw  Kiihln  and  leu  Iban  one-ihin]  fnirn  placvu 
the  colony.  The  total  revenue  of  the  ponflMce 
-d  to  £1M.IU  In  IWl.—  Qaettutand.    QUHnslnnd 

la  population,  la  Brisbane.  It  contama  the  city  of 
',  Ibe  capital  ot  the  colony,  and  (he  teal  of  goveni- 
itll  a  population  of  Sl.llQ  on  April  S.  1881.  The 
If  Immigrants  In  1881  was  ie.«9S:  that  of  the  eml- 
i.aoa,  Tho  totul  value  ot  Imports  In  1881  >•<■■ 
6.  and  of  exports.  £i.2ia,K».  Wool,  prtiiervi-d 
iHllnw  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  In  Di-cem- 
Ihi-ru  were  28.tKe  acres  under  engur  cane,  out  of  a 
ai.STS  acrva  under  cultivation.  The  live  »u«k  at 
(if  IHSl  numtK-red  IM.^IT  horsea,  a.U  1 8.01  S  cattle, 
h.i'p  anil  M,4ae  piga.  There  are  Kveral  coal  mim-s 
■  If  pruduce  of  which  amounted  lo  M.tiia  to 
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of  I  minded,  unadventurous  government  officers,  do- 
ing routine  work  on  small  salaries,  and  with  but 
little  chance  or  desire  of  ever  passing  from  the 
employed  into  the  employing  class.     One  might 
nearly  as  well  try  to  make  an  aristocracy  out  of 
the  college  professors  or  public  school  teachers.  — 
There  is  no  society  which  at  present  makes  so  lit- 
tle provision  for  this  class  as  ours.     We  do  noth- 
ing to  turn  them  to  account.    They  are  a  class 
eminently  fitted  for  government  service,  or  any 
service  of  which  tenure  during  good  behavior  is 
one  of  the  conditions,  and  in  which  fidelity  rather 
than  initiative  is  a  leading  requirement.     At  pres- 
ent they  furnish  a  very  large  share  of  the  business 
failures,  and  contribute  powerfully  to  produce 
our  panics  by  being  forced  into  the  commercial 
arena  without  the  kind  of   judgment  or  nerve 
which  the  commercial  struggle  calls  for.     If  we 
tried  to  economize  labor,  and  put  the  right  men 
in  the  right  places  in  our  national  administrative 
machine,  we  should  undoubtedly  offer  this  class, 
which  has  just  the  kind  of  talent  and  character 
we  need  for  government  work,  the  thing  which 
most  attracts  them,  by  offering  ihem  positions 
which  no  commercial  crisis  could  put  in  peril, 
and  which  they  could  hold  as  long  as  they  did 
their  work  well.  —  Even  if  it  were  established, 
however,  that  the  selection  by  competitive  exami- 
nation and  tenure  during  good  behavior  would 
make  the  oflace-holder  feel  himself  the  master  of 
the  people,  and  express  his  sense  of  his  superior- 
ity in  his  behavior,  the  question  whether  the  pres- 
ent system  establishes  a  satisfactory  relation  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  civil  servants  of  the 
government  would  still  have  to  be  answered.     It 
may  be  that  the  thing  we  propose  would  be  no 
improvement  on  the  thing  that  is,  but  the  fact 
;liat  the  existing  system  has  the  very  defect  which 
t  is  contended  that  the  new  system  would  have, 
md  which  is  offered  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
ntroduction  of  the  new  system,  is  one  which  the 
riends  of  ** rotation"  can  not  expect  us  to  pass 
ver  unnoticed.  —  It  may  be  laid  down  as  one  of 
le  maxims  of  the  administrative  art,  that  no  pub- 
c  officer  can  ever  take  the  right  view  of  his  office, 
-  of  his  relation  to  the  people  whom  he  serves, 
lio  feels  that  he  has  owed  his  appointment  to 
ly  qualification  but  his  fitness,  or  holds  it  by 
ly  tenure  but  that  of  faithful  performance.     No 
de  of  rules  can  take  the  place  of  this  feeling. 
3  shortening  of  the  term  can  take  its  place.   The 
],  of  1820  was  simply  a  very  rude,  clumsy  plan 
getting  rid  of  the  duty  of  careful  supervision 
1  good  discipline.     Turning  out  all  the  officers 
^ry  four  years,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they 
»p     their    accounts    well,   instead    of   turning 
as  soon  as  possible  those  who  do  not  keep 
ir    accounts  well,  and  retaining   as    long   as- 
sible  tliose  who  do  keep  their  accounts  well, 
inds  one  of  the  old  woman  who  whipped  all 
cliildren  every  night  on  a  general  presumption- 
LjlArae worthiness.     A  suggestion  of    such  a. 
jnG  of  precaution  in  a  bank  would  excite  mer- 
uit.     -A.  man's  hft«t  aorvicft  is  eriven  to  thosw* 


of  the  treaaiuy  under  Harrison 
iiiitTior under Taylorie4&-50;  Tl 
>n  of  the  preceding),  democratic 
mTT-9;  Joshua  R.  Oiddings,  antial 
free'Soil  congressman  1888-59, 
nerul  of  Canada  1861-4;  Walle 
postmaster  general  in  1888;  Wi 
.,  democratic  congressman  18 
VV.  Keifer,  republican  congres 
jid  speaker  1881-8;  William  Lam 
1  congressman  1865-71  and  18 
atthcn-8,  republican  United  Stales 
I,  and  justice  of  the  Unilcil  Stat* 
irt  since  1861;  John  A.  McMalion.c 
ign-ssman  1875-83;  Return  J,  J 
c  Untied  States  senator  1809-10, 
t-I-l,  and  postmaster  general  1814-2 
RATioNB) ;  Thomas  Morris,  state 
10-38,  and  democratic  Uniled  States 
J;  Qeorgu  E.  I*ugh,  Douglas  dcmot 
.totes  senator  1855-61;  Milton  Si 
c  congressman  1873-83;  Robcr 
whig  congressman  1843-51.  minisl 
iI-8,  major  general  of  volunteers  18i 
a  congressman  13S3-T1,  and  minis! 
Ltain  1871-0;  Wilson  Shannon,  d 
.-ernor  1888-40  and  1842-4,  minist. 
44-5,  congressman  1853-5,  and  govt 
»  1835-d;  Samuel  Sbellabarger,  re 
igressman  1861-3,  1865-B  and  18: 
Swaj'ne,  justice  of  the  UnJu.'d  S 
court  1861-81  ;  Edward  Tiffin, 
of  the  stale,  and  United  States  sei 
^^mos  Townsend,  republican  cong 
-83;  and  Clement  L.  Vallandigham.  < 
>ngressman  1858-63. —  See  authoi 
IDINANCB  OP  1787  for  the  lerrit 
Poorc's  Federal  and  Sfate  Conttilut 
t.ihilnofOhio;  Schuckers'  Life  of  . 
oris"  Life  of  Thoma*  Morru;  Taj 
/  Ohio;  Atwater's  HUtory  <if  ( 
r's  Annalt  ef  Oliio;  Way's  Tolalo  ' 
■B  UittoTy  of  Ohio;  Studer's  Hi»to 
,  0.;  Reid's  Ohio  in  tU  War  (the 
S03  is  at  1 :  153);  Report  of  Secreta 
"J  (for  governors);  2  Stat,  at  Larg, 
:for  acts  of  May  7, 1800,  April  80, 
19, 1803).       Alexandbr  Jo&NsT( 

iHCHY.  Themleof  afcw.  Aris 
imcrating  the  governments  whicl 
trnments  in  the  general  interest, 
i^iocracy  and  the  republic,  treat-s  of 
in  the  interest  of  individuals,  tyn 
iiml  democracy  (see  Ochlocracy),  v 
liim  the  corruption  of  the  first  I 
,"  says  Barthi'lemy  St.  Hiiaire, 
riiirkcd  (Imperium,  vii.,  8),  that  ' 
iiid  ibnominations  are  all  hated  ar 
It  iliat  they  do  not  designate  govern] 
lit  principles;  this  is  precisely  what 
liTstood  vhen  he  employed  the 
II.""— '"Oligarchy,"  says  Aristotle 
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e,  of  which  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
hairman,  framed  the  *' ordinance  of  1787," 
li  was  finally  adopted,  July  13,  1787.  The 
t  view  is  that  Jefferson's  report  was  the  f  ram^- 
on  which  the  ordinance  was  built:  the  gen-  • 
heme  was  that  of  the  former,  but  the  provis- 
vere  amplified,  and  the  following  changes. 
?w  provisions  were  made^  1.  The  prohibi-^  *  i 
f  slavery  followed  Jefferson's,  excluding  the 
"after  the  year  1800,"  thus  making  it  im- 
te,  and  adding  a  fugitive  slave  clause.  (See 
RY,  V. )  This  article,  says  Dane,  in  a  letter 
V  16,  1787,  to  King,  *'I  had  no  idea  the 
ivould  agree  to,  and  therefore  omitted  it  in 
ift:  but,  finding  the  house  favonibly  dis- 
m  this  subject,  after  we  had  completed  the 
tarts,  I  moved  the  article,  which  was  agreed  * 
lout  opposition."  2.  On  the  other  hand, 
was  an  ordinance  for  the  government  only 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  its  prohi-  . 
f  slavery  was  territorially  only  about  half 
^  as  Jefferson's;  and  this  may  help  to  ex- 
le  different  fates  of  the  two.  A  further 
t  ion  of  the  passage  of  Dane's  ordinance, 
ih  a  prohibition  of  slavery,  has  recently 
ought  to  light  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Poole  (see 
American  Review,"  among  the  authori- 
1787  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  agent  of  the 
d  company  in  Massachusetts,  was  ready  to 
•  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  if  it 
►e  organized  as  a  free  territory,  and  his 
i  presentation  of  this  fact  to  congress  had 
ul  influence  upon  the  result.  8.  Arti- 
md  the  conclusion  of  article  IV.,  guar- 
the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
1  St.  Lawrence,  were  new'  and  seem  to 
I  due  to  Timothy  Pickering,  of  Massa- 
—  The  ordinance  proper  began  by  secur- 
?  inhabitants  of  the  territory  the  equal 
f  real  and  personal  property  of  intestates 
:t  of  kin  in  equal  degree;  and  the  power 
nd  convey  property  of  every  kind.  Con« 
to  appoint  the  governor,  the  secretary f 
juflges,  and  the  militia  generals;  and 
nor  was  to  make  other  appointments 
rganization  of  a  general  assembly.  The 
nd  judges  were  to  adopt  such  state  laws 
w  fit,  unless  disapproved  by  congress, 
should  be  5,000  "  free  male  inhabitants 
"  in  the  district:  a  curious  slip,  consid- 
prohibition  of  any  other  than  "free" 

On    attaining  this  population  the 

ns  to  have  a  general  assembly  of  its 

tin*x  of  the  governor,  a  house  of  rep- 

of  one  to  every  500  free  male  inhab- 

le^rislative  council  of  five  to  be 


a 


congress  from  ten  nominations  by  the 
,  and  to  serve  for  Ave  years.    The  as- 

to  choose  a  delegate  to  sit,  but  not 
ongress;  and  was  to  pass  laws  for  the 

of  the  territory,  not  repugnant  to  the 

the  following  "articles  of  compact 
>riirl  nal  states  and  the  people  and  states 

territory,"  which  "  to  "forever 
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lid  Napoleon,  ja  on  add 
li,  daied  J«n.  20,1807:  • 
iglh  of  ihe  wttTS  and  thi 
n'oald  be  neeesaaiy  to 
uir  Ihe  evils  which  woi 
Coasiaminople,  if  the 
1  llie  9«ductioaa  of  the 
I  ove(  the  counsels  of 
Hid  leave  our  posteri 
rars  and  minfortunes. 
mplmnl  from  the  Baltii 
Kliould,  in  our  own  d 
min  by  s  swarm  of  fa 
if  in  Ibis  loo  tardy  str 
lid  perish,  OUT  guilty  in 
K  the  complaints  of  [ 
!e  of  opprobrium  to  ui 
however,  foresaw  a 
lien  (be  existence  of  1 
e  patriotism  of  the  [ 
le  courts  of  Europe  i 
ifalt  of  Ibe  Ottoman 
cse  dangers,  and  of 
ions  cotineeled  with 
the  Eastern  or  Orieni 
■  reign  of  Othman  1 
imerous  Asiatic  hor 
ices  of  Asia  Minor,  ai 
4  of  an  empire  whlcl 
.'f  power  in  the  sub 
The  taking  of  Cons 
>f  the  sultan  Moha 
I  tlio  establishment  ol 
eiiceforth  planned  i 
al  nei^-hboring  states 
'Iirisiians.  — To  thef 

I>olicy  to  pursue  i 
ion  by  the  conquest 
he  remarkable  test 
prince  lo  his  succ 
iic  archives  at  Pet< 
Us  what  should  be  i 
n  of  Russia  in  this 
'hose  length  does  i 
in  extenao,  the  cm 
Uussian  ]>eop1e  a 
<lontiDation;  thai 
>uud  a  rivulet  ant 
■yum,  would,  und 
lit  aea,  destined  to 
lid  that  its  watei'i  . 
i-s  which  wcakene 
f  his  descendants 
'."  Itwastoteacl 
o  direct  that  cou 
to  leave  them  hii 
■r  having  csplaini 
sis  wliiclihavebc 


111  write  history  «l 
E-  art.-  not  so  sure  thi 
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,  wLicIi  condemnation,  however,  upon  ap- 
nce  within  certain  prescribed  periods,  may  be 
lide  on  terms.  —  Outlawry  in  lUc  English 
was  tliere  conflned  to  liigli  Bnd  capital 
i,  and  was  frequently  applied  by  the  secret 
,'  held  by  certain  tribunals  in  some  parts 
"rmony,  under  imperial  sanction  {Vekm 
fc)  in  the  middle  ages.  Those  convicted. 
within  the  power  of  the  tribunal,  were  at 
;jecutcd  by  the  subordinate  officials,  and 
sho  escaped  were  outlawed,  and  liable  to  be 
cd  wherever  found  by  officers  or  members 
brotherhood.  In  Rome  and  Greece  every- 
ould  kill  an  outlaw,  and  it  is  a  somewhat 
id  point  whether  at  earlier  times  Ibis  was 
n  allowable  at  common  law  before  it  was 
Ay  jirohibitcd  by  statute.  In  tbe  holy  Oer- 
npire  outlawry,  called  !Meh»-Acht  (Bann), 
a  great  part,  but  it  was  more  of  a  political 
:rietly  legal  process.  It  waa  adopted  in 
f  felony,  committed  by  the  great  vassals 
the  emperor,  their  liege  lord;  also  in  cases 
It  crimes  and  misdemeanors  not  strictly 
■»  of  fenlly.  The  imperial  great  bann  had 
■cd  from  the  diet;  the  lower  bann  could  be 
iced  by  local  courts,  and  had  but  a  local 
ion.  Uiwn  complaint,  susttuned  by  the 
if  the  empire  assembled  in  diet,  the  accused 
iimoned,  usually  three  times,  and  upon 
conviction  followed  and  declaration  of 
y.  With  the  great  vassals  the  decrees 
ily  be  enforced  by  a  real  war.  The  ou^ 
:  Henry  the  Lion  (the  head  of  the  Guelph 

duke  of  Sajiony  and  Bavaria,  was  per- 
':  most  noted  instance  of  this  process, 
failed  to  heed  the  summons  to  answerthe 
ment  at  three  different  sessions  of  the 
lawry  (the  Obtr-  or  Aber-Aeht)  was  pro- 
ajraiosi  him  at  the  diet  held  at  Wurzburg 

(he  emperor  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa, 
the  Ghibelius).  It  was  a  political  act 
lu  a  legal  one,  as  it  also  declared  a  for- 
'  his  estates  held  as  benefices,  and  not  in 
■ieht,  which  was  not  usual  either  at  com- 
or  at  tiie  German  law.  Henry  took  up 
:  lreit»g  unsuccessful,  fled  to  his  father- 
lo  king  of  England.  Later,  amnestied, 
■instated  into  Brunswick  and  Luneburg, 
ial  possessions.  —  The  outlawry  of  the 
.hn  Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  of  Philip, 
:  of  Ilcsse,  the  Protestant  leaders  in  the 
on,  was  wholly  irregular,  being  declared 
re  edict  of  the  emperor  Charles  V-, 
auction  of  the  diet  (Reichstag)  1547. 
■regular  bad  been  the  outlawry  of  Martin 
y  (T  mere  minority  of  the  diet  of  Worms 
vlien  the  session,  by  the  departure  of 
le  niembers,  had  been  virtually  closed. 
:lie  most  powerftd  princes  of  the  em- 
■f  proiosted  against  it,  and  the  emperor 
t    steps   to  execute  it.     All  formalities 

iiejrlecttid.  The  only  resolution  that 
I-  piiHMcd  against  Luther  was  one  bind- 
itfn  of   the  empire  not  to  obstruct  the 


is  irade  is  of  liulu  imporluDco.  for  these  savnges 
vti  n  vast  eiltnt  of  counlry  to  find  only  a 
iiiicd  number  of  wild  animals,  and  these  wild 
limIs  are  diminishing  every  day.  Heoce,  the 
iltid  States  much  prefer  to  have  these  Indians 
'iliztd,  become  culiivatora  of  the  soil,  maau- 
'luri-rs,  in  iae,  more  capable  producers;  which 
fortunatelj  is  veiy  difficult  of  Accomplislunent, 
:&nee  it  is  verj  hard  for  men  reared  in  habits 
vagabondage  and  idleness  to  apply  themselves 
trork.  Yet  there  are  esampleB  of  Indians  who 
.'c  bfcoDie  industrious.  I  read  in  the  descrip- 
1  of  liie  United  States,  by  Mr.  Warden,  that 
tribca  then  living  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Missie- 
:ii,  anil  viUo  afforded  no  marlcet  to  tlie  eitizens 
Lhe  Unitud  States,  were  enabled  to  purchase  of 
m  in-ieiO  moi-e  tiian  80,000  francs'  w»rlh  of 
-cliaiidise;  and  probably  they  afterward  bought 
n  ilicm  a  diucIi  larger  amount.  Wbeoceoune 
cliangt'f  From  the  fact  that  these  Indians 
m  to  cultivate  the  bean  nnd  Indian  corn,  and 
rjrk  the  lead  mines  nliich  were  "witliiii  tb«r 
rvaiion. — The  English  rightly  expect  that 
new  republics  of  America,  after  their  emand- 
>u  eliall  have  favored  their  development,  will 
'd  them  more  numerous  iiiul  rieher  consumers, 
already  they  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  a 
y  more  in  consonance  nilli  the  Intelllgem^ 
ir  age;  but  this  is  notliing  compared  with 
dvanlages  which  they  will  reap  from  them 
i  future.  Narrow  minds  imagine  some  hid- 
Diotives  in  this  enlightened  policy.  But 
gniater  object  can  men  propose  to  them- 
I  ttian  to  render  their  country  rich  and 
rful?  —  A  people  who  are  prosperous  should 
ore  be  regarded  rather  as  a  useful  friend 
L9  a  dangerous  competitor.  A  nation  must 
less  know  how  to  guard  itself  against  the 

1  ambition  or  the  anger  of  a  neighbor,  who 
stands  its  own  interests  so  badly  as  to  quar- 
th  it;  but  after  it  has  put  it«elf  in  the  w^ 
r  no  unjust  aggression,  it  is  not  best  to 
a  any  other  nation.    We  have  seen  m^- 

of  London  and  Marseilles  dread  the  eii' 
It  of  the  Greeks  and  the  competition 
These  meq  liad  very  false 
-ry  narrow  ideas.  What  commerce  could 
ependent  Greeks  carry  on  which  would  not 
■ruble  to  French  industry?  Can  they  carry 
ts  to  France  without  buying  her  products 
Tying  away  an  equivalent  value?  And  if 
iicy  that  they  wish,  how  can  France  acquire 
'wise  than  by  the  products  of  her  Indus- 
.  prosperous  people  is  in  every  way  favor- 

tbe  prosperity  of  the  other.  Could  the 
indeed  carry  on  business  witli  French  mer- 
igainst  the  will  of  the  latter?  And  would 
merchants  consent  to  atrade  which  was  not 

2  to  themselves  and  consequently  for  their 
?  —  If  tbe  Greeks  should  become  estab- 
1  tlieir  independence,  and  gi'ow  ricli  by 
■iciilture,  'lieir  arts  aud  their  commerce, 
ili-l  lH>(^nm(!  for  all  other  Deonles  valuable 
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insolvent  roads,  swept  away  the  profits  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  for 
tlie  time  greatly  reduced  investors'  confidence  in 
the  New  York  Central.     This  is  the  typical  effect 
of  over-production:  the  surplus  is  not  only  in  itself 
unprofitable,  but  as  long  as  it  lasts  will  depress 
values     of  everything    with  which  it  competes. 
And  tlie   continued  existence  of  such  masses  of 
undispK>sable  surplus  may  be  regarded  as  a  lead- 
ing difference  between  the  long  crisis  of  1878  and 
the  shorter  one  of  1857.  —  The  extent  to  which 
railroad  over-production  was  carried  is  shown  by 
the  figures  in  Poor's  Manual.  In  1869  there  were 
built  in  the  United  States  4,615  miles  of  railway; 
in  1870,  6,070;  in  1871,  7,379;  in  1872,  5,878;  and 
in  1873,    4,107:  an  average  for  five  years  of  over 
5,600  miles.    In  1874  the  number  fell  to  2,105,  and 
in    1875   to  1,712 ;  for  the  five  years  succeeding 
1873    the  average  was  less  than  2,300,  or    only 
about    two-fifths  the  previous.     The  figures  for 
France  and  Germany  about  the  same  time  tell  a 
similar  story.     Not  less  striking  are  the  figures 
illustrating  shnnkage  of  value.     The  "  Railroad 
Gazette  "  of  Sept.  27,  1878,  furnishes  statistics  on 
this  point  concerning  forty-five  roads  dealt  in  by 
the  New  York  stock  exchange,  and  in  soundness 
presumably  above  the    average  of  those  in  the 
country.     The  aggregate  value  of  these  roads,  at 
their   highest  prices  in  1873  (reduced  to  a  gold 
basis),   was  $567,000,000;  at  the  lowest  prices  of 
the  same  year  it  had  fallen  to  $380,000,000;  while 
in  September,  1878,  it  was  still  only  $460,000,000. 
Still  more  to  the  purpose  are  the  figures  concern- 
ing foreclosures  furnished  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  by  the  "  Railway  Age."    In  1876  there 
were  sold  under  foreclosure,  (this  term  being  ap- 
parently used  in  a  rather  wide  sense),  3,846  miles 
of  road,  representing  $218,000,000  of  capital;  and 
in  the  four  years  succeeding,  8,875,  3,902,  4,909, 
3,775,    miles  of    road,   representing  investments 
of  $199,000,000,  $312,000,000,  $243,000,000  and 
$264,000,000,  respectively.     One-fifth  of  the  rail- 
way  investment  of  the  country  sold  under  fore- 
closure in  these  five  years  of  settlement !    Whether 
this  has  taught  us  its  lesson  remains  to  be  seen. 
Men  have  lost  faith  in  unlimited  railway  com- 
petition; but  a  specially  pernicious  form  of  over- 
production is  developed  in  the  case  of  parallel 
roads,   built  to  sell  rather  than  to  operate;  for 
the  sake,  that  is,   of    forcing  the   old  road  to 
buy  a  controlling   interest  to   avoid  a  railroad 
war.     The  enormous  increase  of  railways  in  re- 
cent years  (4,721  miles  in  1879,   7,174  in  1880, 
9,358  in  1881, 11,343  (?)  in  1882)  gives  ground  for 
apprehension,  even  though  this  rate  of  building 
is  not  likely  to  continue.  —  In  looking  at  over- 
production in  the  iron  industry,  variations   in 
price  are  even  more  striking  than  variations  in 
production.      In    January,    1871,    the    average 
Philadelphia  price  of  No.  1  pig  iron  was  $30.50 
per  gross  ton.  From  this  time  it  steadily  increased 
till,  in  September,  1872,  the  month's  average  was 
in  I  $53.87.     In  December,  1874,  it  had  declined  to 
len  I  $24,  a  loss  of  more  tl         le-half  in  a  little  over 
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lent  of  metallic  money.    The  bank  of  England, 
oes    not,    therefore,   furniflh  any   argument  in 
ivor  of  the  inconsiderate  issue  of  paper  money; 
ad  it  suffices  to  recall  how  comparatively  moder- 
te    it    was  in  its  conduct,  without,  however, 
5.caping  the  danger  of  the  depreciation  of  fiduci- 
ry  paper,  to  induce  us  to  abandon  rash  designs 
f  a  similar  character.  —  There  is  much  more  rea- 
on  not  to  cite  the  example  of  the  bank  of  France 
n  1848,  in  defense  of  paper  money.    Every  one 
mows  what  good  services  the  good  standing  of 
his  great  establishment, the  safety  of  its  operations 
md  the  care  it  had  always  taken  to  maintain  its 
ipecie  reserve,  enabled  it  to  render  to  the  govem- 
nent  and  to  industry  durhig  this  direful  period, 
n  spite  of  the  terrible  shock  caused  by  the  revolu- 
:ion  of  February.     The  compulsory  circulation  of 
its  notes  was  m  a  measure  only  nominal :  public 
administrations,  the  manufacturers  and  the  mer- 
chants received  the   specie   they  needed.    The 
confidence  which  the  bank  enjoyed  attracted  de- 
posits to  it.     Although  it  had  absorbed  the  depart- 
mental banks,  and  realized  the  grand  idea  of  unity 
of  issue,  it  was  restricted  at  first  to  a  circulation 
of  452,000,000  francs  in  notes;  this  figure  was  in- 
creased to  525,000,000  on  Dec.  22,  1849,  when  its 
reserve  was  firmly  re-established;    its  notes  ex- 
changed at  par,  and  even  at  a  small  premium; 
and,  in  reality,  it  was  the  specie  that  had  com- 
pulsory circulation,  as   the   demand   for  notes 
exceeded  the  supply.    The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  urgently  demanded  by  the  bank 
itself,  and  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  Aug.  6, 
1850,'  without  causing  any  trouble.  —  Thus  we 
see  what  is  gained  by  not  being  carried  away 
by  chimerical  facilities,   and  multiplying  notes 
as  Austria  and  Russia  did,  when  the  wants  of 
circulation  did  not  require  it;  this  multiplication 
must  necessarily  lead  to  the  instability  of  the 
measure  of  values,  and  to  a  variable  lowering 
of  the  representative  sign  in  all  business  trans- 
actions.    We  shall  soon   tell    how    France,  in 
the  face  of  apparently  increasing  financial  ne- 
cessities, in  great  part  escaped  this  danger;  for 
everything  here  is  a  question  of  proportion.    The 
state  which  goes  beyond  this  delicate  measure 
tolerates  or  is  guilty  of  an  abuse,  and  is  wanting 
in  the  performance  of  the  high  mission  of  power; 
instead  of  maintaining  order,  guaranteeing  secu- 
rity, and  maintaining  the  public  faith,  it  becomes 
itself  an  instrument  of  sad  disturbance,  and  at 
the  same  time  aims  a  blow  at  moral  law  and  the 
interests  of  production.    From  the  moment  that 
money  loses  its  character  of  a  solid  pledge  of 
business  transactions,  or  that,  instead  of  avoiding 
the  variations  of  value,  it  suffers  their  effect,  con- 
fidence disappears,  operations  extending  over  a 
long  period  are  stopped,  credit,  the  mainspring 
of  industry,  is  destroyed,  and  circulation  ceases. 
Paper  money  destroys  the  type,  or,  as  Lord  Liver- 
pool styled  it,  the  8ote reign  archetype  of  value,  the 
precious  metals.     The  bank  note  ceases  to  be  their 
reflection  and  representative    sign:    the  danger 
r«inir11v  incrpiuies.  if-  inst^iul  of  remainins  an  in- 
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republic  is  at  present  only  about  172,500  square 
kilometres.     A  constitution,  proclaimed  Nov.  26, 
1875,  provided  for  a  president  for  four  years,  and 
a  legislative  congress  composed  of  a  senate  and  a 
chamber  of  representatives.     It  is  substantially  a 
reproduction  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  —  Examples  of  such  efforts  as  Paraguay 
now  made  to  repair  so  complete  a  catastrophe  are 
as  rare  as  the  catastrophe  itself.    The  government 
of  Paraguay  proposed  the  sale  of  the  Immense  na- 
tional property,  which  comprised  almost  its  entire 
territory.     But  these  lands  had  to  be  hypothe- 
cated to  guarantee  a  loan  of  £25,000,000,  which 
was  effected  in  England.     In  1862  there  was  no 
public  debt:  in  1870  it  amounted,  besides  the  Eng- 
lish loan,  to  1,180,000,000  francs.     Disorganiza- 
tion was  such  that  the  government  had  lost  the 
titles  to  its  property;  a  special  commission  had  to 
be  appointed  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  state. 
The  instruments  of  production  and  the  products 
themselves  were  everywhere  damaged,  when  they 
were  not  destroyed.     The  railroad  had  to  be  sup- 
plied anew  with  rolling  stock,  workshops  and 
stations.     They  had  to  rebuild  public  edifices,  re- 
establish tribunals,  issue  paper  money,  take  meas- 
ures for  tlie  representation  of  Paraguay  at  the 
international  exposition  of  Cordova,  and  to  en- 
courage   immigration.     Slavery   was   abolished 
(1871),  the  standing  army  reduced,  and  foreigners 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  na- 
tives, but  not  to  high  political  and  administrative 
functions.*  —  Biblioqrafhy.     L.  A.  Demersay, 
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*  The  ministry  consists  of  five  secretaries,  presiding  over 
the  departments  of  the  interior,  of  finance,  of  worship  and 
jiiHtice,  of  war,  and  of  foreign  affairs.    For  administratire 
piirpoHes  ttie  country  is  divided  into  seventy  departments 
(dtparteftiefUos),  governed  by  commanders.  —  The  public 
revenue  of  Paraguay  is  derived  mainly  from  cu«>tomB  duties. 
In  1H81  they  yielded  £82,548.    In  1882  the  expendit  ire  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  £62,685,  inclusive  of  interest  on 
the  debt,  army  expenses  and  other  items. —  The  republic  . 
had  no  debt  until  the  war  of  1865-70,  which  led  to  the  rais- 
ing of  large  internal  loans.    In  1871  and  1872,  the  govern- 
ment contracted  two  foreign  loans,  the  first  of  the  nominal 
amount  of  £1,000,000,  and  the  second  of  £2,000,000,  each 
bearing  8  per  cent,  interest.    The  loans,  issued  at  the  price 
of  80,  were  hypothecated  on  the  public  lands  of  Paraguay, 
val  ued  at  £19,380,000.   Payment  of  both  interest  and  sinking 
funds  on  the  two  loans  ceased  in  1874.    No  part  of  the  pre- 
vious payments,  according  to  the  report  of  the  select  par- 
liamentary committee  on  foreign  loans,  1875,  "was  provid- 
er! for  by  the  government  of  Paraguay,  but  the  whole  was 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  themselves.    Since 
these  funds  so  set  apart  have  been  exhausted,  no  payment 
on  account  of  interest  or  sinking  fund  has  been  made  by  the 
t;overmuent  of  Paraguay."    According  to  treaty  stipulations 
arising  out  of  the  war  of  1865-10,  Paraguay  is  Indebted  to 
Brazil  to  the  amount  of  200,000,000  pesos,  or  £40,000,000;  to 
the  Argentine  Confederation  to  the  amount  of  85,000,000 
pesos,  or  £7,000,000,  and  to  Uruguay  to  tfte  amount  of  1,000,000 
pesos,  or  £200,000,  being  a  total  war  debt  of  236,000,000  pesos, 
or  £47,200,000.  —  The  military  force  in  the  war  against  the 
united  armies  of  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, carried  on  during  the  years  1865-70.  comprised  60,000 
men,  including  10,000  cavalry  and  5,000  artillery.     T^ese 
troops  were  afterward  altogether  disbanded,  and  the  entire 
force  in  1877  consisted  of  185  foot  soldiers,  forming  the  gar- 
rison of  the  capital.    The  permanent  army  is  only  500  men. 
—  The  frontiers  of  the  republic,  not  well  defined  pre>ioiia  to 
the  war  of  1865-70— large  territories  considered  part  of  it 
b.-ing  claimed  by  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Confed- 
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nd  tlie  cowards  who  wish  to  be,  parasites,  would 
e,  like  the  rest  of  society,  ruined  by  the  despoil- 
ig  of  those  who  labor  and  those  who  own  prop- 
rty.      Swarms  of  rivals,  left  behind,  would  be 
xcited  by  the  contagion  of  victory,  and  would 
Ise  up  as  enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  success 
f  the  violence  of  a  day.    Ill  gotten  gains  are  not 
a.sily   kept.    A  few  days  of  dissipation  would 
uickly  throw  back  into  misery  those  who  had 
scaped  from  it  by  detestable  means.    Their  mo- 
lentary  triumph,  by  removing  further  from  them 
lie  capacity  of  suffering  with  dignity,  would  only 
edouble  their  incapacity  for  labor  and  their  help- 
issness  to  acquire  property  honestly.     The  man 
ccustomed  to  live  only  on  othera,  destroys  his 
Qost  lasting  resources,  if  he  ruins  those  who  alone 
re  able  to  acquire  and  preserve.    (See  Pauper- 
sm:.)  Ch.  Rbnouard. 

PARDON.  Pardon  is  the  remission,  granted 
>y  the  sovereign  or  head  of  the  state  to  a  sen- 
enced  person,  of  the  penalty  imposed  on  him  by 
he  courts.  Such  penalty  is  sometimes  replaced 
)y  a  less  severe  one.  This  is  what  is  called  a  com- 
iiutation  of  sentence.  —  Pardon,  in  contradis- 
i  net  ion  to  amnesty,  abolishes  neither  the  offense 
lor  the  sentence. — The  utility  of  the  right  of 
lardon  has  been  questioned  by  some  publicists,  as 
'or  instance,  Beccaria,  Bentham  and  even  Rous- 
seau, who  have  contested  the  necessity  of  its  inter- 
vention. Beccaria  desired  to  introduce  clemency 
nto  the  law,  but  not  into  the  execution  of  its 
judgments.  He  thought  that  the  moderation  of 
penalties  and  the  "perfection  of  the  law  "would 
render  pardons  superfluous.  **  The  right  to  remit 
the  penalty  imposed  on  the  culprit,"  he  said,  "is 
fi  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  laws."  This  inflexi- 
l3le  rule,  which  attributes  the  same  weight  and 
measure  to  all  acts  of  the  same  nature,  although 
in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  affairs  they  differ 
considerably  one  from  the  other,  and  never  have 
the  same  moral  value,  has  been  condemned  by 
experience,  which  has  rejected  the  system  of  the 
fixity  of  penalties.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  although  less 
absolute  than  Beccaria,  reached  almost  the  same 
conclusions.  "  The  right  of  pardon,"  says  Rous- 
seau, '  *  or  of  exempting  a  culprit  from  the  pen- 
alty declared  by  the  law  and  pronounced  by  the 
judge,  belongs  only  to  one  who  is  above  the  judge 
and  the  law,  that  is,  to  the  sovereign;  moreover, 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  exercise  the  pardon- 
ing power  18  not  quite  clear,  and  the  cases  in 
which  that  power  should  be  exercised  are  very 
rare.  In  a  well-governed  state  there  are  but  few 
punishments,  not  because  pardon  is  very  frequent, 
but  because  there  are  few  criminals;  the  multitude 
of  crimes  insures  their  impunity  when  the  state 
is  in  a  condition  of  decay.  *  *  Frequent  cases 
of  pardon  indicate  that  crimes  will  soon  have 
no  need  of  it." — More  recently  than  Rousseau's 
time  clemency  in  the  execution  of  penalties  found 
new  adversaries.  Mr.  Livingston,  an  American, 
-^^^nosed  it  in  principle,  and  proposed  at  least  to 
'-^i'>ati*on  to  certain  cases.     "The 
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all    the    adjourned   meetings.  —  Mebsaoe,     Mes- 
sages   in   congress   imply   eithe'  execuUve  com- 
munications from  the  president  (those  from  de- 
partment ofBcere  arc  called    "letlera"),  or  from 
one  branch  of  congress  lo  llie  otlier.     Tlie  pres- 
ideiil's  annual  message  is  sent  in  at  tlie  begin- 
ning  of  each  session  after  be  lias  been  notified 
lliat  tbe  bouses  arc  organized  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication.     Messages  are  usually 
neat  in  duplicate  lo  both  houses  on  tbe  same  day, 
uDlc*sa  in  response  to  a  cull  from  one  brancli  only, 
nnd   are   published   In  the    Journal    and   record. 
A.  message  from  one  bouse  to  tbe  other,  borne  by 
a   clerk,  is  publicly  announced  at  tbe  door,  and 
sent  to  tbe  chair,  the  business  or  debate  being 
temporarily  suspended    to    have    it   announced, 
wliuu  it  is  laid  on  ibc  table,  and  tbe  proceedinga 
iire   resumed.     In  parlbiinunt,  messages  from  the 
crown  are  sent  to  both  houses,  under  ibe  royal 
si^n-manualibyoneof  tbe  ministers  or  an  ofBcer  of 
tLo  royal  household,  either  of  whom  is  a  peer  or 
n  commoner.     Such  messages  are  always  read  at 
ItiDgth  by  the  lord  clmncellor  or  the  speaker.  — 
5I11.EAOE.    This  allowance  for  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  tbe  seat  of  government  prevails  in 
con^'ress,  and  in  all  tbe  stales  except  four  or  five. 
In  congress  it  is  twenty  cents  a  mile  each  way  for 
the  session,  or  rather  for  the  year.    In  the  states, 
mileage  varies  from  eight  cents  to  twenty  cents 
per  mile.—  Monet  Bills.    (See  Sevenue  BiUi.  — 
MoRKLNO  Hour.    In  each  bouse  of  congress  an 
hour  is  set  apart  for  reports,  motions  and  miscel- 
luneous  business.     It  Iwgins,  not  al  the  opening 
of  tbe  session,  but  after  the  reading  ot  the  jour- 
nal,  and  always  lakes  precedence  of  unfinished 
business.  —  MoTios.     This  term  is  applied  to  ev- 
ery proposition  submitted  by  a  member  of  a  par- 
Uamentary   body.     In  ordinary   assemblies,  mo- 
lions  made  by  any  one  require  to  be  seconded 
by  some  other  member,  before  being  voted  up- 
on: but  no  second  is  required  in  either  house  of 
congress     Motions  are  here  treated  severally  un- 
der their  respective  heads.     Every  motion  must 
be  reduced   to  writing  on   tbe  demand   of  any 
member.     If  verbal,  tbe  presiding  olSccr  states  it 
to  the  assemblj';  if  in  writing,  it  is  read  by  ibe 
clerk.     In'*the  house,  when  a  question  is  pend- 
ing or  under  debate,  no  motion  is  in  order  but  to 
adjourn,  to  fix  a  day  to  whicb  tbe  house  shall 
adjourn,  lo  take  a  recess,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to 
IKjslpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  postpone  indefinitely. 
to  refer,  lo  amend,  or  for  the  previous  question. 
In  ttie  senate  the  same  rule  prevails,  except  that 
there  is  no  previous  question,  and  motions  are  in 
order  to  commit,  ortoproceedio  the  consideration 
of  executive  business.     In  both  houses  o(  parlia- 
ment one  day's  notice  of  a  proposed  motion  is 
required ;  but  the  notice  may   refer   to  a  future 
day  more  remote  Iban  the  day  following.    Motions 
must  be  seconded  in  tbe  bouse  of  commons:  but 
a  seconder  is   not  required  in  the  lords.     They 
must  be  carefully  prepared  in  writing,  and  placed 
in  the  bands  of  Ibechuir.  —  Oath.     Membersof 
leinslative  li"'"--  ■-'--  
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"support  surb  caadidnies  for  offices  in  the 
peral  goverumeui  as  iii  b  regularly  selected  and 
:0ninieiided  by  a  rc|iublicun  majorily  of  tbe 
ion'';  iiioanhig,  of  course,  the  congresBioual 
icus.—Psrlj'  gorernment  liad  now  reached  a 
^  in  wliicb  i!i<i  coDsreulonal  caucus,  whose 
Fcr,  iLough  questiani'd,  was  supreoic,  carried 
tlie  loose  DUtioniil  orgaoiZBtioD  of  the  day 
lugli  ira  etandiugcommi  Itvi;  of  correspoDdence; 
e  Icgislaluret  did  the  same  for  state  conlests; 
If  un  iiiclioale  rcpreseutaliva  potitti'al  body 
tliclikein  theciUee.  Tlie  "general  meeting" 
nlrc:idy  become  too  cumbrous  lo  carry  oa 
Y  affiiin  in  ciiiee  lihe  New  York,  Pliiiadel- 
luid  RiUtniors ;  Boston  was  still  a  town 
Be  iiilialiiianU  enjoyed  right  of  pasturage  od 
ommoLL  for  thirty  years  luier.  Secret  socie- 
liiid  beea  sn  earlier  aub-ttitute  for  llie  mass 
ing,  of  which  "Tammauy,  a  society  of  the 
niliioD  order,"  is  the  liiHt  lingeriii.:;  represent- 

The  " dumocraiic  society,"  organized  ia 
delphia  during  Washington's  second  term, 
s  affltistcd  hniaches  over  Pennsylvania  and 
eigliboring  stiitea,  exteiiiling  lo  the  outer 
Is  of  (lie  Kentucky '  wilderness.  Federal 
's  in  tvesicrii  Mass  icliusetts  nod  the  region 
were  fur  uearly  a  generiiiion  at  this  period 
fully  iuflueiici-d,  if  not  conirollcd,  by  a 
siK.'iety  ivliicli  had  nffliialed  branches  in 
i^Dglaiid  and  the  niiddlu  states,  and  more 
lit  orgaiiizatious  existed  elsewhere;  all  cir- 
iices  which  played  an  importnot  pari  in 
.■dgu  to  the  anti-masonic  movement.  None 
;  societies  offered  a  ba>is  for  popular  action 
a  time  when  tbe  number  of  voters  was 
i<ii;;niculing,  quinlupllug  in  New  Tork 
iliirty  years;  37,606  In  1790,  259,387  in 
Hic  committee  of  corrcspuiideiicc,  which 
eiierol  meeting"  left  tocuuiinue  polilical 
iiitil  another  met,  was  griulually  eup- 
liy  ward  organizations,  first  temporary, 
niiioeiit.  Tlic  great  "general  meeting'* 
vt,  12,000  strong,  to  approve  Madison's 
1)11  mid  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  in 
iliin,  3Iay,  1812,  culled  ward  caucuses  to 
ivc  delegatea  to  a  "gencr-.d  c<jmmiltee," 
t  apparoDily  for  no  other  purpose  than 
>i'ni:Lt  iind  weighty  declaration  than  was 
I  a  tumultuous  mnss meeting.  Aumilar 
lie  priinaiT  was  taken  in  Baltimore;  but 
course  with  these  large  city  meetings— 
;>  number  were  held  in  these  stormy 
— was  to  approve  enlisting  nominations 
tiaie  legislalurcs,  ami  to  appoint  the 
committee  of  correspondence.  Prom 
itios  and  single  districls  representative 
'i-uintrnt  spread  rapidly  to  the  Btate, 
LTin  couvcuiion  began  to  be  employed 
cQcral  metsting"  which  included  mem- 
re   than    one  phice.     The  hist  nomina- 

coiii^ressioiial  caucus  In  1634  made 
lisnppcarnucu  of  lis  polilical  power, 
■i-ccivfd   a  fHlal  blow  eight  years  bo- 
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>m  each  county,  and  these  were instruct- 
plete  tbe  couoty  orgBDijatiOD  bj  a  com- 
live  ID  eacli  town,  wbile  tlie  general 
■t  affairs  was  inirusted  to  a  "slule  cen- 
spoiirtiug  commillee"of  twelve  "to  be 
111   the  town  of  Ulics  nod  vicioi'y,"a 

concessioD  to  the  practical  difficulty  ot 
.ogcilicracommillee  iuclu<ting members 

over   a   wider  area.     This  convention 

I  modern  platform,  tucking  on  a  lariS 
m  iiflerlhoughti  but  it  made  uo  nomi- 
ippniviiig  those  alread;  made  of  Smith 

II  nnd  Francis  Granger  on  the  stale,  and 
nd  Rush  on  tlie  federal  ticket.  Reao- 
I'Vu  piis:jed,  but  tliey  did  not  as  7i;t  con- 
(iiupiehensivc  platform,  and  action  upon 
>iis  was  reached  through  tlie  a<loptioii  ot 
on— a  practice  wliicb  eiill  survives  in 
tes  ID  tlie  appiireiitly  iiaelesa  fcuni  of 
)  the  platform  an  additional  resoJtitioii 
ic  names  of  the  candidates  who  have 
ill  DOiiiloation  by  the  tied  reee  choice  of 
titioii  lieiweeti  several  candidates.    Tbe 

<if  party  rule  was  slready  in  full  opera- 
'Oiis)'lv;inia,  where  by  I82S  the  nomina- 
J.  Andrew  Shidye  was  reached  in  a 
ti  (March  4,  1823)  only  after  five  ballots; 
ise  was  parly  orgauizalion  that  the  state 
1;  appointed  by  the  convcnlJoD  was  at 
id  in  the  habit  of  meeting  only  lo  call 
mvention,  inlerconvvntion  political  coU' 
ig,  us  it  had  for  so  many  years  in  "com- 
'  correspondence"  appointed  by  general 
in  the  lai^er  cities.  lu  Massachusetts,  at 
period  (Jan.  S3,  1823).  ibe  first  step  was 
art!  a  convention  byaddinglo  the  "mass 
ri'upublicaiimi.'ml>ersof  both  branches," 
from  "republican  towns  not  repre- 
Ihe  legislature."  Five  yenrs  later  the 
x-publicaus  in  tbe  stale  had  fully  orgau- 
ic  convention  plan,  and  botli  parties  in 
Virginia,  where,  as  in  New  York,  the  op- 
L-ized  on  tlie  couventiou  in  16^,  Ibe  rul- 
iiive  caucus  extended  its  numbersin  tlie 
liod  by  adding  representatives  of  coud- 
K  tbe  party  being  in  a  miuorily  bad  no 
ilivesin  the  legislature.  Without  enler- 
uniiccesaary  detail,  like  changes  look 
wlieri',  and  by  1840  ibe  legislative  caucus 
ywhere  conQned  to  legislalivc  issues. 
lioDs  appointed  by  the  people,"  said 
Agister,"  iu  1827,  ot  tbe  coming  change, 
I'd  by  the  people  for  a  specific  purpose, 
iable  to  the  objections  whicli  apply  to 
:  caucuses."  The  result  bssnut  justified 
—  The  national  convention  grew  by  the 
V  dugrecs.  The  disappearance  of  the 
innl  caucus  was  not  felt  in  tlie  eight 
yturs  ot  Monroe's  administration.  The 
.LIS  of  stale  legislative  caucuses,  by  di- 
e  electoral  vote,  led  to  the  serious  and 
I  struggle  of  1834,  in  which  national 
auk    to   its   lowest  personal   plane.     A 
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Allowance  must,  of   course,  be  made  for  the 
innumerable  other  inventions  employed  in  the 
culture  of  these  products;  but  the  general  increase 
of  per  capita  production  can  be  roughly  estimated 
from  these  figures;  and  while  the  farming  popu- 
lation increased  about  100  per  cent,  between  1850 
and  1870,  the  produce  of  grain  increased  nearly 
200  per  cent.  —  But  the  inventions  to  which  this 
increase  is  due,  could  not  have  been  devised  or 
perfected  without  the  stimulus  and  protection  of 
our  patent  laws.    More  than  5,000  patents  have 
been  issued  in  this  country  upon  reapers  and 
mowers  alone,  and  the  latest  machines  embody 
the  results  of  the  life  work  of  a  hundred  inventors 
whose  only  hope  of  recouping  themselves  for 
their  expenditure  of  time  and  fortune  was  in  our 
patent  system,  and  who  could  not  have  labored 
without  it.     It  is  stated  that  the  McCormick  com- 
pany alone  has  spent  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
experiments,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  this  machine 
saves  the  country  annually  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 
—  Similar  effects  are  to  be  noticed  in  our  textile 
industries.     In  1860  the  number  of  hands  engaged 
in  woolen,  cotton  and  other  similar  factories,  was 
181,550;  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $37,301,710; 
and  the  value  of  the  product  was  $196,416,400. 
In  1870  the  number  of  operatives  had  increased 
to  255, 328,  about  40  per  cent.   The  wages  amounted 
to  $79,401,367,  more  than  100  per  cent,  increase, 
and  the  product  was  valued  at  $395,158,565,  more 
than  100  per  cent,  advance.  —  It  will  be  found  in 
nearly  everj-  instance  that  the  chief  agency  in 
effecting  this  increased  production  is  the  labor- 
economizing  machinery  devised  by  countless  in- 
ventors, and  patented  among  the  myriad  American 
patents.     One  more  table  wilf  indicate  the  rate  of 
increase  in  our  general  manufactures  : 


I860... 
I860.-. 
1870... 


Hands. 


967,069 
1,811,264 
2,063,996 


Waflres  per 
Annum. 


$286,766,446 
887,878,996 
775,584,348 


Material. 


Product. 


$  566,123,822 
1,031,605,092 
2,448,427,242 


$1,019,106  616 
1.885,861,676 
4,232,325,442 


—  But  enough  has  been  written  to  indicate  the 
practical  tendency  of  patent  laws ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  opposition  to 
patents,  although  directed  at  the  system  and  de- 
manding its  abolition,  has  in  fact  been  occasioned 
by  the  imperfect  administration  of  still  more  im- 
perfect patent  codes.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  British  abolitionists.  The  enormous  expense 
of  patent  litigation  in  England,  its  "glorious  un- 
certainty," and  the  practice  of  throwing  on  the 
public  the  burden  of  impeaching  the  patent  with- 
out first  officially  investigating  its  validity,  have 
opened  the  way  in  that  country  for  great  abuses, 
and  have  undoubtedly  made  the  system  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  to  British  manufacturers.  In 
many  instances  under  the  English  law,  the  manu- 
facturer finds  it  cheaper  to  acquiesce  in  the  claims 
of  an  impostor  than  to  contest  the  validity  of  his 
patent  in  court.     The  remedy  for  these  evils,  how- 
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or  in'llful  tnlnd  ehall  ntwtinatelj  refuse  to  give 
iveetlj  lo  ilie  relief  of  ilie  poor  according  lo  bU 
sdililj'."  AlUir  A rmr>e  III  geniie  exbortHtionsby 
ihe  parson,  !he  church- wanlt-ns,  the  bishop  and 
[Jie  trial  jusrice>  of  Ilie  neif^bborlinod,  the  affair 
enM  in  &  comniiitnmt  lo  jail,  if  '•  ihe  said  ob- 
stinaie  person  "  aliould  restut  all  ihcse  blanUiali- 
uenls.  This  is  Ihe  first  inslancc  of  n  compulsory 
»or  rate;  end  it  was  followed,  ten  years  later,  by 
nact  authorizing  justices,  among  oiber  things,  to 
ppoinl  oneraeen  of  the  pom;  "and  if  a  person  ao 
ppointed  sbnll  refuse  to  act,  lie  shall  forfeit  ten 
lillin^-s,"  This  sland-and-deliver  kind  of  benev- 
tnte  was  carried  out  more  completely  toward 
^gars,  whose  offense  was  made  a  felony,  and 
IS  visited  with  whippings,  divcrsilled  with 
indiog,  confiscation  and  hanging.  Sir  Ocorge 
cJiol  Is  observes,  with  simplicity,  that  "the  act 
frami-d  with  great  care,  iind  comprises  all  the 
if  points  of  poor-law  legislation  suited  to  the 
iixl;"  adding,  Ihat  these  points  are  set  forth 
1  a  clenmess  "which  Itacet  no  room  for 
'it  at  to  the  ialenliuiui  of  theUgiditture  in  any 
"  Certainty;  the  provisions  against  vagrancy 
;  likely  lo  carry  conviction  to  the  wayfaring 
;  and  a  person  locked  up  in  jail  till  he  should 
mercy  to  the  poor  would  soon  learn  how 
lily  eliarily  was  regarded  in  England.  —  The 
'  teoi,  better  known  as  43  Elizabeth,  is  the 
I  foundation  of  the  English  poor  laws,  and 
Dso  in  force  in  the  United  Slates  It  pro- 
'or  the  employment,  either  voluntary  or  com- 
y.  of  poor  children  and  able-bodied  adults, 
for  the  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impo- 
(I  and  blind,  and  such  other  among  then) 
xiorand  notable  lo  work."  To  support 
>ense  of  Ibis,  n  lax  was  laid  on  every 
inC  and  owner  in  every  parish  in  England, 
iii.vty  years  after  the  death  of  Eltzabelb. 
e  public  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  devel- 
to  a  system,  another  important  law  was 
This  was  the  settlement  act  of  1602,  giving 
r  of  compulsory  removal ,  from  any  parish. 
HTsons  not  legnlly  setllvd  therein,  and  in 
jreucral  way  defining  what  constitutes 
scltlement.  On  these  two  pillars — Ihe 
L-lh  and  the  14  Charles  II.— rests  the 
it  loijislatioo  on  these  subjects  in  Eng- 
rlie  United  States.  But  so  materially 
oursu  of  Icjpslation  lieen  modified  in 
y  tJiu  great  difference  existing  between 
■^tnncca  and  those  of  the  molber  coun- 
is  impoHsible  to  draw  u  close  parallel 
ir  pour  laws  and  those  of  England, 
i-ir  nim,  thtir  details  or  their  results. 
in  England  were  made  necessary  by 
(;  of  a  great  and  persistent  class  of 
»,  many  of  ^hom  were  also  vicious 
ifi-iUng  all  the  restraints  of  the  law, 
fvt'rity  of  the  early  statutes  against 
■s  wrhlch  w«re  at  first  Ihe  germ  of  the 
i\v  syBtem,  and  have  made  no  incon- 
of  it.      But  in  America  no  such  pau- 
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ineula  for  relieving  the  poor  have  been  such  as  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  Bucb  atlass.  Il  was,  in 
fact,  to  make  room  for  the  poor  cottagers  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  to  seek  freedom  for  their  religion, 
that  John  Winlhrop  and  his  followers  colopized 
New  England,  In  a  paper  written  before  he  set 
sail  for  Boston  in  1839,  Winlbrop  said;  "This 
land  [of  England]  grows  weary  of  Uer  inhabit- 
aota,  vo  as  man,  who  is  tlie  most  pretious  of  all 
creatures,  is  licre  more  vile  and  base  llian  the 
earth  we  tread  upon,  and  of  less  price  among  us 
than  a  horse  or  sht^ep.  Many  of  our  people  per- 
ish for  want  of  sustenance  and  employment ; 
many  others  live  miserably,  and  not  to  Ibe  hon 
our  of  BO  bountiful  a  housekeeper  as  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  eartii  is,  through  the  scarcity  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  All  our  towns  comphiio  of 
the  burden  of  poor  people,  and  strive  by  all  meana 
to  rid  any  such  as  they  have,  and  to  keep  off 
such  as  would  come  to  them.  I  must  tell  you 
that  our  dear  moiiicr  linda  licr  family  so  over- 
charged as  she  liath  been  forced  to  deny  harbor 
to  her  orfn  children;  witness  the  Btalutes  against 
cottages  and  inmates.  And  thus  il  is  come  to  pass 
that  children,  servants  and  neighbors,  especially 
if  they  be  poor,  arc  counted  tiie  greatest  burthen, 
which,  if  things  were  right,  would  be  the  cliiefest 
earthly  btcsainps."  To  make  tilings  "right"  in 
this  respect,  America  was  coloniicd.  and  for  150 
years  there  was  little  pauperism  in  these  colonies. 
But  the  French  wnr  of  ]754-«3,  the  revolutionary 
war.  and  the  di,=lurbcd  stale  of  Europe  from  1788 
to  1830,  ltd  10  a  considerable  development  ot 
pauperism  in  the  new  republic  of  Washington, 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  Since  1820,  thougli  the 
number  of  our  poor  has  greatly  increased,  the 
proportion  of  paupers  to  population  has  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  greater  than  it  was  from  nSS  to 
1830,  if  wo  may  trust  the  meagre  statistics  availa- 
ble for  tlie  eariier  period.  Of  late  years  ther^  has 
been  much  complaint  that  "the  rich  were  grow- 
ing richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,"  and,  relatively 
speaking,  this  is  true,  as  it  generally  is  in  civilijed 
communities.  But,  as  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard of  riches  and  poverty  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
America,  and  from  that  time  to  1825,  the  Ameri- 
can poor  man  has  been  growing  generally  richer 
In  a  remarkable  degree.  Before  1835,  great  for- 
tunes were  very  rare  among  our  people;  while  the 
mass  ot  the  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  were  pinched  and 
straitened  to  a  degree  thai  would  now  excite  uni- 
versal discontent,  should  those  good  old  times  re- 
turn. Whoever  has  read  the  biography  ot  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  or  has  learned  the  habits  of  life 
among  the  coutitry  people  ot  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
or  New  England,  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago. 
undereiand  what  is  meant  by  the  common  level  of 
poverty  among  them.  Their  firewood  was  cheap 
and  their  liquor  was  abundant;  but  their  dwell' 
ings,  their  food,  their  garments,  their  means  of 
education,  travel  and  amusement,  were  very  in- 
lerior  to  those  which  the  same  class  of  persona 
now  enjoy;  and  in  proportion  to  the  populaiioi 


panpensm  was  as  common, 
vIouB,  from  1778  to  1818,  or 
*ince.  The  researches  ot  C 
in  Uassacbuselts  indicate  thi 
lias  iMK'n  of  late  years  any 
pauperism,  it  has  been  almost 
IS  of  foreign  parentage.  1 
obsoluie  decrease  of  natl 
seen  by  the  experience  ' 
which  is  not  unlike  that  ot  m 
in  New  EngUnd.  In  1833  < 
cbuselts,  had  about  2,000  inl 
than  fifty  were  tore 
than  a, 800  free  inha 
prisoners),  of  whom  not  less 
foreign-horn  orof  foreign  pari 
The  number  of  paupers  in  O 
greater  in  1838than  it  is  now. 
has  gained  65i>erceQt.;  yet 
present  pauperism  is  among 
■         ■     ■  in  the  las 

the  1,050  native-born  inbabitai 
furnished  twice  as  many  pai 
native-bora  in  1888.  In  fu( 
abundant  pauperism  of  Ma) 
among  the  immigrants  of  the 
their  descendants.  —  Tlie  cet 
.  show  this  great  excess  o 
pai^ntage  in  Massachusetts, 
Slate;  because  these  tables  i 
approximation  to  t 
American  pauperism.  In  W 
ample,  the  census  gives  tt 
houses,  June  1,  1880,  as  4,41 
paupers  as  only  9S4;  wherea 
returns,  July  1,  1880,  Iher 
12,000  out-door  paupers  rece 
The  average  number  of  the 
snchusetls  is  never  less  than 
ber  in  poorhouses ;  and  has  i 
pa.st  ten  years,  risen  to  be  a 
many.     The  census  ot  1880. 

poor,  in  Alaasachuse 


Wioes  says  in  the  prefai 
(Compendium  of  the  Tenth 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  im] 
statistics  of  pauperism.  Th 
found  anil  counted  with  ci 
how  are  we  to  know  when  ^ 
finding  the  out-door  poor? 
tempted  in  the  present  censu 
lo  give  Bs  accurate  an  accou 
almshouse  population."  An 
table  (p.  1675)  as  67,067;  lb< 
the  country  being  then  60,11 
assume  this  proportion  ot 
house  population  to  the  who 
test  of  comparative  pauper 
1880,  with  5,887,100  inhaUt 
of  54,046  in  workhouses,  w( 
as  much  paupcriBm  as  the 
England,  wlueh  in   1880,  ' 
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inlo  opfn  hntfiHtLM  'ilh  the  sole  view  of  getting 
rid  of  so  psinful  a  burden."  The  Buppression  of 
siaDding  nrmin  would,  therefore,  be  one  of  the 
mosi  powerful  means  lo  preserve  peace.  —  One  of 
the  grcutcsi  obetaclus  to  the  mainteoance  of  peace 
amongnslionshaBbMii  the  facilities  to  feed  war 
wliich  credit  procures.  It  ia  war  that  iiivents 
!u)=e  loans  by  means  of  which  a  warlike  people 
Inds  al  agivenhoiiran  immense  lever,  great  sums 
if  money,  to  transform  Ihe  spadea  which  render 
he  soil  otlboeouniry  fruitful,  into  inetrumenta 
-liich  devMiale  the  fields,  destroy  the  cities,  and 
itimate  Ibe  population.  It  would  be  well  to 
Inijl,  as  s  principle  of  international  law.  that  the 
snfleffecli-dinaalaieor  abroad,  and  not  destined 
r  (lie  economical  vmis  of  the  slate,  ehould  be 
nsidered  as  s  menace  to  the  other  stales,  and 
It  it  nould  sutboriu  the  latter  (o  form  a  league 
linat  tbc  sinte  nbich  should  allow  itself  to  take 
:isiires  involving  an  attempt  on  their  security 
i  iheir  independence.  —  Without  pretending  to 
Iradicl  the  principles  which  Mirabeau  caused 
triumph  In  his  celebrated  discussion  on  the 
It  to  declare  war,  might  we  not  Introduce 
larantee  into  political  constitutions,  by  mak- 

at  least  lo  some  extent,  the  consent  of  tho 
eels  of  a  stale  a  condition  to  a  declaration 
'sr?  Shall  Ihe  sovereign  have  a  right  to 
ISC,  nl  his  will,  of  the  lives  and  the  savings 
/vernl  generations,  for  the  sake  of  quar- 
ivhich  the  people  frequently  do  not  under- 
f  The  answer  is  well  known  wliich  a 
s  of  Bulgaria  gave  to  an  emperor  of  the 
,  when  the  latter  proposed  to  him  to  settle 
tlilferenccs  in  single  combat:  "Would  a 
■  who  had  a  pair  of  pincers  take  the  red-hot 
om  the  furnace  with  his  hands! "  We  wish 
might  be  found  to  lay  the  following  ques- 
efore  the  people  of  a  country  before  a  war 
rtaken;  "  Who  wants  the  war?  Is  it  the 
'  Is  it  the  government!  Docs  the  nation 
•  sec  its  ports  and  its  workshops  closed,  its 
■I'C  diminished,  perhaps  even  annihilated, 
(stry  ruined,  and  its  wealth  pass  into  the 
r  otliere?  Docs  Ihe  nation  want  that  now 
■vcr  new  taxes  and  duties  be  added  to  the 
kI  taxes  with  which  Ihe  nation  is  already 
Iciicd  ?  Does  the  nation  want  its  children 
■;iy.  to  make  them  live  a  life  of  fatigue 
rcr,  of  sacrifices  and  resignation,  to  make 
ll  (heir  blood  in  battle!  Does  the  nation 
t  evou   those  of  its  other  children,  who 

already  tlieir  tribute  to  the  fatherland, 
.■    taken    away   once  more,  on  the  day 

had  again  crossed  Ihe  pulernalthresh- 
.Miiy    a   system  of  inlernalional  arbitra- 
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lion  be  relied  on  aa  b  means  to  preBerve  peace 
among  nationst  We  can  not  consider  Uiat  mcana 
aa  effective.  WiUi  the  email  nation  of  the  Greeks 
the  amphictyonic  council  was  unable  to  preserve 
a  state  of  peace  ;  no  modurn  confederation  haa 
escaped  civil  war;  and  can  vie  hope  Ihat  llie 
confederation  of  the  nations  of  Europe  would  be 
more  fortunate?  We  forget  that  passion  ia  the 
principal  cause  of  war;  and  can  we  think  Ujat 
passion  would  submit  to  arbitration?  Moreover, 
if  arbitration  has  no  sanction,  it  does  not  mean 
anything;  it  it  have  a  sanction,  that  sanction  is 
"a""-*  ~  Whatever  may  bo  thought  of  the  means 
10  preserve  peace  which  we  have  just  indicated, 
the  fact  remains  that  war  eiiets.  We  need  not 
examine  whether  it  is  just,  useful  or  necessary,  as 
an  illustrious  philosopher  (Cousin)  declared  it  lo 
be.  All  are  agreed  Ibal  war  should  be  terminated 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  tbe  Instrument  of  peace 
besigned.  That  instrument  is  called  a  (reo(jf  by  tJie 
law  of  nations,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  con- 
clusion all  hostilities  should  cease.  Generally  it 
IS  the  victor  who  diclates  tbe  conditions  of  the 
peace;  it  is  also  a  principle,  that  in  case  of  diffi- 
culties all  obscure  and  ambiguous  clauses  must 
be  construed  against  bim.  —  The  power  lo  make 
peace,  which  is  generally  accorded  lo  the  heads 
of  Slates  by  tbe  constitutions  of  tbe  latter,  does 
not  necessarily  carry  with  it  ibe  right  to  make 
concessions  of  territory.  Thus,  the  assembly  of 
Cognac  declared  Ibat  FrancL,  I.,  although  he  had 
(he  absolute  control  over  peace  and  war  could 
oot,  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  alienate  any  part  of 
his  kingdom, -Tlie  vioUlion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  one  of  the  parties.  Is  not  necessarilv 
accompanied  by  a  resumption  of  hostiUties     Ac- 

IS  l^en  of  the  rupture,  and  all  righla  are^served 

SLc^1nrj-T"^  """''  ^^'^'•""«''  '^^-  Of 
Kl^r^""^  »■"«  ^rs  'I-e  treaty  of  Westpha- 
ba  (1048J,  which  put  an  end  to  Ihe  thirty  years 
^«r;  the  treaty  of  U.recht  <1718).  whfch  cS 
tbe  war  of  succession  In  Spain  ;  the  treatv^ 
Vienna  (181,^),  which  concluded  ihe  wa™  of  the 
u7oH;.'.  t  '""'^  "'  ^"^  ^'^^'  which  end^ 
"ar.     All  these  treat  es  were  clos«l   ^nw    (. 

EtJototB  Paiqnon. 
pSr    ™«e«ESS.     (See    Co.„^^. 


„. '  '■'^"■'fcltlH,  Geoiw  H.,  was  bom  , 

nnai,,  o.,  July  25,  1835,  was  admitted 
'»ar,  was  a  member  of  the  sUle 


a  1854-8, 
'oWng  „,». 
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and  a  democrat  ic  congressn 
be  was  the  democratic  candi 
and  was  defeated.  (SccDem 
Partf.  VI.;  Electoral  1 
liq  waa  strongly,  but  unsuci 
the  democralic  nalional  con 
for  Ihe  presidency.  He  tl 
in  railroads,  and  abandoned 
In  187fl  he  became  L'nited 
Ohio  for  six  years,    (See  Civ 


PENNSTLTAHIA,  one 

of  Ibe  American  Union, 
the  territory  of  which  it  i 
the  some  grounds  as  in  tl 
and  New  Jersey,  discover 
conquest  from  the  Dutcb 
and  United  States,  I.) 
Amsterdam  was  held  (o  ca 
Pennsylvania  and  Delawar 
had  been  originally  coloi 
conquered  by  the  Dutch. 
William  Penn,  an  Englist 
very  considerable  in tiucnco 
because  of  Ihe  aeiTiccs  of 
William  Penn.  and  still  m( 
in  which  he  was  held  b) 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  . 
of  the  Quaker  and  the  Ron 
Bcnlers  from  the  church  o 
and  harassed  by  penal  lawi 
inon  at  the  time.  Penn  h: 
of  the  Quaker  proprietor 
thus  seems  to  have  concei 
tinct  Quaker  colony  in  K 
4,  1881,  he  obtained  from  til 
thai  tract  or  parte  of  land 
on  tbe  east  by  (be  Delawa 
miles  di.stance  northwards 
and.  if  the  Delaware  river  el 
43'  north,  then  hya  duo  nor 
the  river  lo  (he  northern  t 
by  latitude  43'  north;  on  tl 
south  line  five  degrees  west 
bounde  "  ;  and  on  the  soutli 
to  its  intersection  with  a 
radius  drawn  around  New  ' 
was  Ui  be  called  Pennsylvf 
therefor  was  to  be  two  bea 
As  laid  down  in  the  cbarlei 
ary  would  have  run  aero 
present  slate  of  New  Yoi 
boundary  would  have  lain 
city,  Philadelphia.  Necess 
genious  idea  tliat  "  to  the  b 
gree  of  latitude  waa  only  t 
preceding  degree;  and  Peni 
accepting  latitude  42°  as  tt 
claimed  latitude  89°  as  the  so 
taking  in  tbe  two  noble  baj 
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!!T!^'ic   was  suivi-Ksfu 


■i^v  *:-..  BtvKJ 


»  I  belief  that  the  obllgitioi]  of  rendition  was  upon 
il '  tlie  siiicB  alont,  ins  prevented  him  from  classing 
c '  itiepcnoiulljberlfliiwa  under  Dutliflcation.  If, 
I :  bovever,  ihe  oblijaiioi  was  really  federal,  thej 
I  were  cerUinlj  DuOiisalioDi,  Ihougii  not  to  the 
same  degree  is  ihai  of  South  Carolina;  for  the 
I  lairer  sbiulutelf  protiibited  the  execution  of  the 
,'  turjff  act,  while  Ihe  former  only  impeded  the  ren- 
:  ili'rioD of  fugitive alavcg.  Tbeprinciple,  however, 
'istheMJM.  (BeeKuLLiFicATioM.)  His  worthy 
of  DOlice,  bonerer,  tbal  wlien  the  supreme  court, 
in  the  cue  ot  UAaaaa  m.  Booth,  overrode  the 
Wisconsin  personal  liberty  law,  the  Wisconsin 
It^islalure  passed  a  aeries  of  resolutions,  March 
iS,  iSSi.  reafflnning  the  Kentucky  reaolulions  of 
(rSSfsee  Elntdcet  Resolutions),  but  making 
iiom  read  "Ibal  ipoaHne  dejiante"  (instead  of 
DulliScBtion)  "\i  the  rightful  remedy." — ^Bee 
f'lmcAirteOt  Bccatd  SWuUt  (1860),  c.  136,  g  30; 
IFilson's  Meand  fWqf  lAe  Slaee  Pi»eer,  67, 
19;  Joel  Parker's  Permnai  Liberty  Zaits  (1861); 
li,  Curlis'  Warit,  828,  845;  2  *.,  6»;  Tyler's 
rV  ff  Taney.  3S8;  Applvton's  Annual  Oydopadia 
fil),  575;  SI  H»if.,  S06  (AUcman  m.  Booth);  S 
.'bsler's  Workt,  67T;  Schuckers'  Life  of  ChoM. 
Albxaddeb  Johnston. 

ERSONiL  DMON,  or  dTnastic  union,  is 
^onibiualioD  by  which  two  different  stales  are 
rncJ  liy  lite  same  prince,  while  their  bound- 

Iticir  laws  and  their  Interests  remain  distinct. 
,  in  modem  times,  the  king  of  England  was 
i  name  time  king  of  Hanover;  the  king  of 
',v,  grand  duke  of  Warsaw;  the  king  of 
urk,  duke  of  Bchleswig-Hoteteln;  the  em- 
of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary;  tbekingof 
I,  prince  of  NeufchStel ;  the  king  of  Sweden, 
f  Norway;  the  king  of  The  Nctiicrlanda, 
ukeof  Luxemburg;  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
iuhe  of  Finland;  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Laucnburg.  — Personal  uuionscarcely  ever 
cfjiC  between  countries  the  populations  of 
■long- to  different  nationalities,  or  fntiablt 
s  distant  irora  each  other.  If  the  terri- 
rlic  two  countries  were  contiguous  and 
(ilations  of  Ilic  same  race,  speaking  the 
.'uii^,   nnd  a   complete  fusion  did   not 

tM.'lvi'ecn  them,  the  mistake  would  be  so 
„■  iliat  it  could  not  but  result  in  serious 
Heft's.  It  seems  as  if  In  such  a  case  the 
could  not  be  maintained. — According 
-  of  international  law,  one  of  the  cotui- 
1  in  united  to  another  by  personal 
I>c  at  peace,  'while  the  other  is  at  war. 
;iit  bavc  happened,  between  IStSand 
_■  kin^of  The  Netherlands  should  have 
~  Liiixemburg  a  military  contingent  to 
the    aemia,iiic  confederation   might 

a;r]tinst    Italy,  for  instance,  without 

'U-nipotcntiary  leaving  Turin,  or  that 
Hiding  his  passports  at  The  Hague, 
u  imagine  caaes.  imnrobable  thou-'' 
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PETITION  (M  V.  8.   HrsTORT).    The  flrat 

nmFsdmentiothe  cooelitution  prohibits  Congress 
fmnimakiag  my  kv  to  abridge  "  the  right  of  the 
pi'Dple  pcacMiilj  10  assemble,  and  to  pttition  the 
(loiiraineiil  for  a  redress  of  grievanceB."  The 
ri^'lii  to  peiition  congress  ia  therefore  not  derived 
from  [he  constimiion,  but  secured  by  it.  Of 
-oursetlie  right  lo  offer  a  petition  implies  the  duty 
if  coDgreas  to  receive  ii,  without  wliich  the  peii- 
ioD  Tould  Jack  its  most  essential  clement.  Nevcr- 
lii'Icsa,  from  ISS5  unlll  1844,  this  duty  of  con- 
ri'ss  was  mora  or  less  strenuously  denied  by 
lutbcm  members  Id  (he  case  of  petitions  for  the 
Milition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  tlie 
iNirictof  Columbia.  —  Feb.  11,  1790,  a  petition 
IS  offered,  signed  by  Franklin,  as  president  of 
3  Pennsylvunia  abolition  society,  praying  for 
;  Immeiiiatc  probibiiion  of  the  African  slave 
de.  This  pnthibitEon  could  not  constitutionally 
effected  until  1808;  ncvertlieless,  after  debate. 
■MS  received  and  referred  by  a  vole  of  48  to  14. 
lison  and  other  members  urged  "  the  commit- 
jl  nf  tlic  petition  as  a  matter  of  course,"  so 

"no  notice  would  be  taken  of  it  out  of 
■s."  This  purpose  was  accomplished  then 
uflcnrard;  ns  lonep  as  petitions  were  received 
referred,  the  action  of  the  petitioners  there 
i.  —  Very  few  anil-slavery  petitions  were 
•d  for  forty  years,  and  Ihose  few  were  against 
■y  in  general.  Theonly  exception  was  the  pe- 
of  Warner  Mifflin  in  1798,  which  was  reject- 

tlie  ground  that  it  was  not  a  peiition.  and 
ided  with  no  specific  prayer.    This  objection 

not  lie  against  the  new  series  of  petitions 

\rere  brought  out  by  the  agitation  for  Im- 
e  abolition  (see  Abolitios,  II.)  which  be- 

1830-^1.  These  prayed  that  congress,  to 
the  constitution  bad  given  the  exclusive 
>f  legislntion  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
exercise  it  in  prohibiting  slavery  therein. 
,  in  December,  1881,  when  they  were  re- 
J  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 

ommittee  reported  formally  that  the 
<f  the  petitioners  should  noL  be  granted. 
petitions  became  more  numerous,  the 
>(.■  ceased  to  report,  and  its  room  became 
I's  (len  from  which  there  were  no  foot- 
mark their  return."  In  February,  1835, 
c  some  complaints  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
id  rcquestA  for  a  special  committee,  but 
:  not  heeded.  The  peace  was  not  dis- 
til (he  folloiving  December.  —  Pince- 
oLtTTiOKS.  In  December,  1885,  the  pe- 
|in  to  come  in  again,  and  the  house  of 
ivea  shelved  a  new  disposition  toward 
I'ing'  them  on  the  table  by  overwhelm- 
Xhis,  however,  was  not  enough. 
t,  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  of  South  Caro- 

for  and  obtained  a  suspension  of  the 
■  tlirtf  resolutions  :  1,  that  all  the  peti- 

l>e  referred  to  a  select  committee,  2, 
'.ions  to  report  that  congres-f  could  not 

lly  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  states, 
Dot  tn  do  so  in  the  districi  of  Co- 
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}- 1  losUiiDgfromiheUuliuteatdemocracj,  aadaought 
iuppon  iDiI  assutauce  ia  tbe  strict  Doric  pollt- 
'  ka!  and  muj^  evGiem,  nith  it^  aristocratic  ideals, 
ffcraaslkeepiaview  Ihis  partiality  for  tliB  Doric 
\io\i\M  ideal,  wbkb  liad  been  partly  realized 
eUK  of  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  iinderatand 
I  how  Ptaio  could  reach  tbc  otherwise  uuiuielligi- 
rcDws  of  im  pliilosophy  of  the  state.  In 
[liCai'cnDil  place,  ve  Djust  take  into  account  (he 
'  peculiar  leaifcncy  lo  nbyract  theoretical  conairuc- 
(ion  Iba[  cbuiBCteriud  [lie  whole  nelleoic  national 
cliaraclcr,  and  nunl  maierially  all  Hellenic  spccu' 
lulioa.  This  eiplaina  why  Plato  could  admit,  as 
llw  pnociple  of  hia  doctrine  of  tbe  state  and  of 
lav,  tlic  same  Idea  vbich  fonna  the  basis  of  his 
(uycliology  sod  of  his  analysis  of  the  individual 
iiao.  Hence,  Ihe  well-known  sitnUe  by  which  he 
Itetrated  bis  own  psjchology :  As  tbe  charioteer 
tiidcs  Ilia  iwoia-hatid,  the  reason  (yov?)  must 
inlrol,  and  keep  in  harmony  the  two  halves  of 
ic  liuman  «oul,  the  masculine,  courageous,  and 
e  feminine,  sppttitive  halves.  And  what  is 
jc  of  the  tndividual  man,  is  true  of  men  as  a 
lole,  OS  ihcy  appear  in  the  state.  TbLt  wtiole 
ly  represents  man  on  a  larger  scale,  as  one  aai- 
led  organic  bving,  endowed  with  but  one  body 
I  one  soul.  Id  other  words,  the  three  parts  of 
hiimaa  mind,  Ihe  feminiae  soul,  the  mascu- 
si)n1  and  reason,  reveal  themselves  in  tbe 
;as  llirecclufses  or  estates — Iheclasaof  trades- 
,  Ihiil  of  tiie  warriors,  and  Ibal  of  the  wise 
The  best  form  of  government,  to  wit,  aris- 
cy,  consists  in  Ihe  supremacy  of  the  wise 
Ihepassive  obedience  of  tradesmen,  and  tbe 
\  obedience  of  the  warrior  class.  Every  (odi- 
I  sJiciuld  belong  completely  to  one  of  these 
.  nnd  be  entirely  absorbed  in  it.  All  private 
:(s  are  destroyed  by  the  stale's  distributing 
children  and  goods  among  the  citizens, 
utc  controhi  the  whole  education  of  the 
even  in  Ibe  smallest  details,  and  continues 
iilo  even  adult  individuals.  It  prescribes 
■s  (if  the  lyre,  forbids  Ihe  songs  of  Homer, 
UK)  passionate,  and  interdicts  all  imitative 
h  lis  painting,  sculpture  and  the  drama. 
t  gifti-d  among  the  warriors  after  a  long 
ni.'ij-  risL-  to  the  class  of  the  wise  men; 
■i.-:to  of  tradesmen,  after  ministering  lo  the 
liii:  lii^hcr  orders,  as  the  adamant  founda- 
'lo  sinle,  must  remain  Imbedded  in  the 
riii;  .'•tnves.  soindls|>ensablctothcaDcieDt 
iIJ  hodily  defect iveebildren,  must  be  de- 
I  llmtcitstc.  In  his  later  work,  the  twelve 
II'  liMvs,  having  seen  the  impracticability 
I  Ktfitf,  Plato  modified  his  extreme  no- 
■riiini^  (he- community  of  women  and 
(>ri)poBcti  a  constitution,  half  way  be- 
rcliy  and  democracy,  in  which  the 
Ivi's  cthould  rule,  instead  of  bis  ideal 
r<ier  of  ■wise  men.  —  In  Aristotle  we 
il  progrusn  both  in  the  methods  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  slate.  This 
riive  hiH  doctrine  of  the  state  a  broad 
'•tic   biu^is,  by  collecting  data  relating 
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^  I  keep  monlilj  sepinte  from  law.  Among  the  i 
■jI  [felleoea  we  find  Ibe  clearest  contradiction  be-  j 
i-  Iween  Ikir  theory  and  practice;  botli  their  theory 
'«  and  jracljce  confounded  ethics  and  law;  but 
.,  while  in  iu  praclical  life  the  stale  absorttcd 
I  I  morslilj',  prescribed  elWco-religious  rules  or  laws, 
I  I  and  ecwcclj  endured  say  free  individual  life,  the 
I  science  of  Ibe  Ian  and  of  the  itate  was   cnlirely 

elliica).  It  has  been  rightly  remarked  tlut  the 
I  Hellenic  vocabuiirj  im  no  word  for  law  in  the 

senst  of  Ibe  IIoDian  jui,  but  couples  elhico-relig- 
I  iousuotlons  nidi  the  vords  StMii,  Sixaiodvyij, 
I  rt/icaif,  eic.;  uid  we  have  seen  how,  from 
'  Pyibiigonu  lo  Aristotle,  the  pedagogical  pre- 
jMtDdcraled  in  tlte  state,  and  the  moral  in  the 
idea  of  Ihe  low.  Among  the  Romans  the  Ufe 
of  the  law  wa*  free  atid  richly  developed,  but 
liiey  had  no  philosophy  of  law.  Their  jurists 
avoided  general  definitions  even  in  positive  law. — 
CItiisIian  ideas  at  the  outset  evinced  a  strong 
lisindination  toward  the  stale,  which  was  still 
itHihcn  and  corrupt.  The  kingdom  of  tlie 
hrjsiiun  was  not  of  tbis  world.  The  true  home 
f  the  Chmlhin  was  not  tliis  earth,  corrupted 
iruugli  (be  fall  of  man,  but  in  the  world  beyond, 
liove  all,  he  had  to  save  his  soul,  by  piety 
d  faltli,  and  only  to  concern  himself  witti  the 
le  when  it  was  unavoidable.  As  is  known, 
:  Christians  of  the  first  centuries  expected  the 
edy  end  of  the  world,  and  carefully  avoided,  as 
as  possilite,  any  contact  with  the  heathen  and 
'ul  life  of  the  state.  Religious  morality,  with 
u,    overruling   every    other  motive,   stepped 

the  foreground,  while  the  state  was  but  a 
ndaiy  concern,  or  was  considered  only  as  a 
>tsury  evil.  If  human  nature  hud  nut  been 
iplcd  through  the  full,  thure  would  have  been 
t-r  murder  nor  homicide,  nor  quarrels  con- 
ng  mine  and  thine,  and  consequently  no  need 
'  slute  or  of  the  law.  Sin  was  introduced  by 
'_'vil:  along  with,  or  at  least  on  account  of, 
i:  stale  uud  the  law  had  also  entered  into  this 

in   paradise  there  was   neither  king  nor 

With  this  siDful  world,  with  the  devil, 
le  and  the  law  were  to  disappear,  for  they 
it  be  required  in  heaven.  The  lej;  (tm- 
contaitis,  of  just  and  legal,  only  what  it 
.fl  from  the  lex  attrna.  —  Such  was  the 
f  of  St.  Aug:u6tiuc,  and  his  doctrine  was 
ictil.  The  ancient  wisdom  of  lliu  Stagi- 
Inu^iit,  that  man  by  his  ideal  nature  was 
>it*iii'(l  the  ittat«;  that  the  latter  was  not  a 
'  evil,  but  a  neceasury  good;  but  now 
ily^  Iiad  reached  the  very  apposite  con- 
Tliin  'world -sliunning  view,  neglectful  of 

and  of  the  law,  governed  tiio  entire 
piiilosophy.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
'iiw  and  t;tliics  in  this,  that,  according 
ucr,  tlio  just  man  (the  Smcdoi  of  the 
only  lliB  ixjrson  who,  through  the  re- 
had  hcen  rescued  from  sin.  Scholasti- 
aiid  again  called  to  mind  how  man, 
"1  not  been  corrupted  by 
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c  poirtT  of  the  mtaidt  from  the  Scriptures: 
I  ihe  la[[et,  in  tuanoiorious  BKruircA  (1665),  roain- 
I  lamed  Uie  jdenlilj  of  Ibe  royal  and  paternal 
power,  and  showed  thai  Qod  bad  instituted  abso- 
Iiiie  noDaroby  villi  Adam,  is  Paradise,  Milton, 
filb  bis  wonted  eniliuBiasai  for  truth,  moraliiy 
j  and  freedom,  succesifullj  attadced  Salmasius, 
Kbik  lie  penetrUing  iolellect  of  Locke  com- 
I  pIcteJj  overlhrev  FilDier'a  patriarchal  doctrine. 
At  tlie  Mine  lime  tlie  principle  of  sociality,  aa  it 
bad  been  accepted  bj  the  Qerman  and  Dutch 
nrilen  on  tlie  pbilowph  j  of  law,  was  eslabli  ehed 
psjcbologically  bj  Bichard  Cumberland,  with 
whose  Dame  tbe  ecbool  of  so-called  English  moral- 
ats  is  ofsociaied:  Sbaflesburf,  Wollaston,  Clarke, 
luicbesoD,  HonK,  Ferguaoaand  Adam  Smith. — 
■avid  Hume  also  went  in  this  same  direction, 
[hougb  in  nwoj  respecU  he  conflicted  with  ita 
ndeuoles.  His  austere  skepticism  rejected  the 
idjiional  "mj(b«"of  astateof  nature  and  of  a 
,ial  conlracl.  Generai  utility  is  his  principle  of 
stale,  of  laTaodof  jUHtice;  for  peace  and  good 
Ji  will  in  tbe  end  prove  more  profitable  than 
'ence  and  cuoning.  In  this  manner  he  sought 
1  to  modify  and  support  the  optimism  of  the 
rilista.  This  utilitarianism,  which  among  Eng- 
pbilosophera  began  with  Bacon,  frequently 
reappeared  In  England,  under  ever-varying 
i.asacharaclcriBtic  trait;  and  in  our  own  cen- 
1  attained  its  most  marked  expression  in  the 
0  of  Bentham.  —  Yet  the  main  branch  of  the 
ciusl  current  at  that  time  flowed  through  Ger- 
jnd  the  Low  Countries.  Here  the  doctrine 
'mw  of  nature  emanated  from  Hugo  Grotius, 
ch  as  he,  with  greater  decision  and  con- 
'.'ss  than  his  predeceasors,  reduced  all  posi- 
of  whatever  kind  to  the  common  basis  of  a 
ly  uniform  law  of  nature.  It  wasalso  very 
ristic  of  tbe  practical  starting  point  of  all 
emenl,  that  even  Grotius  begins  with  the 
aegtioD:  "Is  ft  ever  just  to  wage  war!" 
ig'afe  this  question,  the  terrible  wars,  of 
liiid  been  a  witness  during  his  own  hfe- 
-]6J6>,funii8hed,  indeed.sulBcient cause, 
s  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  in  the 
^t  defease  or  demand  for  satisfaction; 
y  occasioiially  comes  to  the  investiga- 
leg'al  principle  itself.  It  is,  besides, 
kable  that  Qi^tius,  as  well  as  all  the 
■achcrB  of  tbe  law  of  nature,  gradually 
i  more  sharply  between  law  and  tbe 
ligioD,  although  they  regarded  God, 
ilvd  v/iU,  as  the  common  basis  of 
'  the  particular  institutes  of  public 
seeks  to  prove  that  they  do  not 
r  Altog'etlier  certainly,  emanate  from 
t  be  contends  that  they  do  not  abso- 
\ct  it.  This  problem  might,  indeed, 
fruitful  analysis  of  the  matter  of 
whole  la^v  of  nature  had  not  started 
inception  of  humanity  and  of  his- 
fiction  of  this  doctrine  is  the  sup- 
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ondilion  nf  a  aUm.  if  n  nation  tor  advanced  In 
ulture  did  ddI  reSoct  upon  its  law,  it  would  be 
j  unoaiuralasif  Ihe  "thing"  men  of  the  primi' 
Tc  fnrtsla  of  Germany  bad  come  lo  their  judg- 
cdlk  sod  dec-nee  by  means  of  the  philosophy  of 
w.  — This  »[6o  disposcB  of  the  objection  that, 
conling  lo  ibe  hisiorical  coaception  of  law,  the 
imingofnaliouatroiQ  each  other,  and  Iheir  prog- 
f.  sre  ImposBible,  There  have  been  dreamers, 
[0,  witliout  any  very  profound  knowledge  of 
I017  or  of  human  nature,  have  gratuitouEly 
jposed  that  Ibe  history  of  the  world  would 
islantly  progress  in  a  straight  line;  that,  at  some 
[iini  day,  a  unlTtreal  law  of  humuniiy  would 
ipiaut  all  the  special  laws  of  the  different  na- 
is;  and  [Imt  this  Is  to  he  Ihe  ultimate  end  of 
norld '3  history.  But  this  will  never  happen, 
i  as  impossible  a»  the  existence  at  any  lime 
It  future  of  an  abstract  humanity  without  na- 
i\  diflerences,  or  as  that  there  should  exist  a 
crsiil  language  of  humanity.  That  comfort- 
fimditionof  absolute  uaiformilyia  excluded 
liffercnces  Jn  race,  climate,  aoil,  etc..  which 
it'Ttr  be  entirely  effaced  by  any  degree  of  civ- 
ion.  But  our  historical  conception  of  law 
not  exclude  Ibe  idea,  that,  in  proportion  as 
ivilizalion,  interests  and  Ihe  common  views 
[ions  grow  more  like  one  another,  their  ideas 
IV  will  also  grow  more  similar.  But  even 
llio  Kiroilarily  of  the  laws  of  the  different 
IS  would  only  be  the  mirror  of  their  altered 
conditions.  This  similarity  of  laws  will 
'ily  be  reached  at  a  not  very  distant  day.  in 
leparimenls  of  law  which  by  their  nature 

iitore  lo  the  community  of  nations  than, 
r  separate  life.  Thus,  there  already  exists 
[.'rnulional  law  extending  over  Ihe  whole  of 
',  and  even  beyond  its  boundariea;  and  it 
rnprobable  that  the  most  civilised  nations 
)rlly  agree  in  their  views  in  regard  to  the 
laiiiig  to  commerce,  bills  of  exchange, 
hi.  the  post,  railways,  etc.  Yet  this  can 
lmpi)e:i  as  to  laws  relating  to  the  family, 
rtnl  property,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
ong  many  nations  (as  mountain  and  wa- 
jplf.-i)  many  departments  of  law  will  either 
ily  exist,  or  necessarily  Iw  wanting.  And 
\»   may  learn  law  as  well  as  art  from  one 

In  so  far  as  wherever  men  live  together 
certain  legal  relations  (those  created  by 
fi)r  instance),  which  must  he  judged  by 
bcTcnt  in  these  relations,  a  less  developed 
<)s.-ic.-*sirig   a    younger  civilization,  may 

ndopt  the  truths  which  have  been  dis- 
•y  another  nation  with  a  more  ancient 
n.  The  most  important  instance  of  this 
on  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Roman  law 
•y.  As  the  Germans  had  received  Ihe 
jneco-Rotnan  culture,  it  was  very  nat- 
liey  Kliould  also  adopt  the  Roman  law 
St  important  of  all  the  elements  of 
lliire;  and  thus  far  Ihal  acceptance  has 
(ilcsome  and  instructive.  But  it  was 
...   .,.     .».-,,    w.    nf    iinrfpnt,  dvlli^Jitinn 
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ibAr«,  Hanorer.  1810;  Welcker,  Die  lelxten 
ie  tea  ReeM,  Stmt  und  Stmff.  GlesseD.  1818; 
)n  Raumer,  GetehichOUhe  Enticieketung  der 
'pt  eofi  Rtdd,  Stoat  und  PaliUk,  Leipzig. 
1832  ;  Siahl,  Bfaitgpkik*ophie.  Heidelberg, 
1847  ;  WsrnkuDlg.  Eeef^tpkOosopkie,  Frei- 
1888,  1854  ;  Bchmittlienncr.  ZnUf  BOeher 
3taal.  Giessen,  1839 ;  Ri^bacli,  Die  Peri- 
'er  BethhphSotophie,  Regensburg,  1843;  Die 
IricMungen  in  Oct  Oetehiehte  der  Btaai«ei»- 
aft.  Erlangcn,  1848 ;  Leatz,  Entunirf  tiner 
'chU  der  Btchttphilatophie,  Danzig,  1848 ; 
Ls,  P*tVo«ipfljii  (fc»  JfeeAto  und  Saofo,  4tli  ed., 
a,  18S0,  1852;  HinritUB,  PotiUtche  VorUsun- 
M2,  Qetehiehtt  der  Bethtt-  and  Staattprinei- 
til  dem  ZeitaUer  der  Srformatioa,  Leipzig, 
1853;  Bluutgchlj,  AH^eiaeinti  Slaattrecht, 
Mieh  begrandet,  3d  ed.,  Munich,  18fl3; 
lann.  Die  Pntttik.aaf  den,  Grund  und  doe 
tfr  gegebenea  VerMUttiue  twvdcgtfOhTt  2d 
■eipzig,  1847;   BchiLing,  LehrbjiOi  da  yat- 

f.  Oder  die  phitoKphiteAe  ItechlguitirjtxhafI, 

g.  1858;  Hildebrand.  Oetcbichle  nnd  Sgttem 
chi»^  nd  SlaaUaUMneehaft.  1  vol, .  Da*  cUua- 
AlUrlhum,  Leipzig.  1860;  R6Uer,  Grand- 
t»  XatuntehU.  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1880;  La 
Dm  System  der  ena>rbenen  Beckte,  Eine 
niing  dea  potUiven  ReehU  vnd  der  Becht»- 
EAi«,  Leipzig,  I860;  Thilo.  Die  Theoloffisi- 
leehle-UTid  SlaattUhre,  Leip;^g,  1851-  Tren- 
urg,  2fatun-eeht  oaf  dem  Qrvnde  der  ElMk 
I.  1880.  Compare  PoLirrcs,  NATtrHE  add 
J^TER  OP,  and  PouncH,  Science  of. 
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rSIOCBATES.  I.  Phy>ioerale,and  Ee^. 
Tliose   Freocli   economiBts  who  ralUed 

defense  and  advocacy  of  ihe  doctrine  of 
ly.  and  who  coaaliluted  one  of  the  most 
It  groups  of  thinkera  in  the  eighleenth  cen- 
rc  now  called  phynocraUi,  a  word  derived 
hj/ma-ralif,  the  general  title  given,  in  1788 
fttst  volume  of  Queenay's  collectt^  works' 
led  by  hia  diflciple.  Dupont  de  Nemours 
ly  and  his  friends  understood  by  pbysi- 

(from  ipy6is,  nature,  and  KfiaTejy,  to 
he  natural  constitution,  the  natural  order 
nan  society. —Dupont  thought  (correctly  in 
especta)  that  Quesnay  had  pointed  out  this 
of  things,  and  be  called  the  aggregate  of 
^pl>y«^cra^.    The  e^essioT^however 

genera  y  adopted.  The  term pAj.;^^;; 
1  from  It.  18  of  comparatively  recent  ubp 

led  in  1829,  and  it  appeai^  to  have  Wn 

",^t^'^^  ''rti"  «<«-'■  "d  'he^" 
the  Q^ehon  de»  Pnneipn»}:  Bamomi^ 
,ve  grouped  together  the  most  remarkabT; 
{S  published  by  this  celcbtvtcd  scholl  in 
■ond  volume  of  their  collection,  under  th« 
Physioerates."  In  1847  one  vear  1  t 
■ench  "Academy  of  Moral  Sciences  "n^ 
rm  In  Ihe  programme  for  a  prize  w™^ 
awd  a«  follows,  in  accordance  ^th  S 


proposition,  "  to  investlgBte 
the  school  of  phyBiocrateaba 
and  development  of  econoir 
on  the  adminiairation  of  sti 
finance,  manufactures  and 
tbe  expression  physioerates 
ciples  of  Quesnay  weredesig 
or  by  the  term  KononUett,  wh 
lined  in  manuscript,  or  print 
to  confound  the  eeoiunnigts,  t 
with  other  writers  or  publ 
economic  questions ;  and  v 
here  than  to  reproduce  a  f 
duction  which  we  published 
Journal  dea  Econemiete*:  ' '  8 
of  Ihe  disciples  of  Quesnay 
'A.  few  years  ago  they  fom 
bisbookinlT:e]aconsidera 
in  the  republic  of  letters  in 
economitta.'  J.  B.  Say  coi 
Ihem  '  the  sect  of  economist 
tion  of  his  TrniU,  publisl 
greatly  displeased  Dupont  i 
a  letter  dated  April  23,  18: 
lows;  'You  do  not  speak  of 
out  applying  to  tbem  tbe 
which  Bupposes  a  mixture  ol 
stubbornness.  This  insult  : 
not  be  offensive;  but  the  e 
have  a  different  weight.'  l 
full  of  aoitnatioD  and  good 
ciple  of  Quesnay  said  lo  Ihe 
emulator  of  Adam  Smith,  ' 
my  dear  Say;  I  shall  take  j 
communicate  you.  On  you 
Say.  we  thus  see,  although  II 
on  political  economy,  still  at 
the  physiocraiea  as  economis 
vation  mny  be  niiide  in  rei 
of  Sismonili.  who,  in  enlitlini 
e»te  Ommerrinle,  ov,  Naiireau. 
pofiliqiie,  underlined  the  ■? 
applii-d  it  only  to  the  discip 
said  (vol.  i.,  p.  5),  "Dr.  C 
founded  the  sect  of  economi* 
is  not  altogether  accurate,  ai 
repulsion  for  the  name,  whic 
Say  exhibited  in  their  first 
comparatively  recent  date, 
who  concerned  themselves  w: 
for  <hcy  culled  themselves 
(«ee  Say's  Court  CoiapUt),  t 
giving  themselves  a  name,  ab 
the  qualification  jwfifiivii  an 
ing  mistakcB  and  in.splring 
they  feared  that  the  name  « 
cause  them  to  be  confoundec 
of  Quennay.  Nevertheless,  tl 
and  Saint  Simon  popularize 
UBing  it  to  designate  the  part 
liberal  ideas,  and  Fourier  h( 
word  eeontnaum.  the  better 
tempt  for  this  science  of  Ih 
On  the  other  hand,  the  publ 
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ej";litliobeg9tl>rollia'SBKl. ..,  who  begat  the  A.M., 
^'OD-  wliicb  iMUgbt  foctli  the  Theime  da  Paradoat. 
pro-  The  name  Eeoimuli  was  given  to  lliem  about 
free  I  tlie  year  1770;  [hey  look  the  place  of  the  Eneg- 
ta  thpodiiU,  who  had  succeeded  Ihe  •  •  •,  who 
mi\  had  ousted  the  *  *  •,  who  had  come  after  the 
me  Cakimils,  and  mod,  going  back  farther  and  far- 
fcither,***  ThUorder.beginningwithl775,had 
18,  alrudj  produced  maay  great  men,  such  as  brother 
J-  Dap..  pbrolherBiud, ,,,  brother itoui.. .,  broth- 
Ii  I  er  Mor. . .,  etc.,  all  might;  in  works  and  word«. 
"  H«Dce,  thej  have  filled  the  universe  with  the 
';  \  noise  of  their  oaines  and  Iheir  pamphlets  or  libels, 
D  wbichiresynonmousin theirlangnage  •  *  •." 
i  I  Horeilet  answered:  "The  author  of  the  ThiorU 
1 1  dti  Paradara  is  not  an  economist.  Surely,  if  the 
A,  M.  had  been  begotten  lo  political  economy 
j  Ijj-thelaleM.  Q.porbysomeoneot  the  disciples 
I  of  this  eslimable  man,  he  would  not  have  denied 
hiaorigin.  The  ecouomista  are  honorable  citizens, 
f  whom  tDieDCtona  were  always  upright  and  their 
zeal  as  pure  as  it  was  active;  men  who  were  the 
first  to  leacb  or  rentier  popular  many  useful 
Iruibs.  They  have  been  reproached  with  a  zeal 
which  has  sometimea  carried  them  beyond  their 
object;  but  it  is  much  better,  doubtless,  to  yield 
to  this  Impulse,  which,  after  all,  can  arise  in  them 
>nly  from  a  love  of  the  public  good,  than  to  con- 
iuue  in  the  cowardly  indiSereDce  to  the  bappl' 
CSS  of  their  fellow-men  which  is  exhibited  by  so 
luny  persons,  or  to  decry  those  who  ore  interested 
:  H;  but  be  this  as  it  may  with  the  ecanomists, 
e  A.  M.  is  obliged  to  confess  tliat  he  never  re- 
ived any  lessona  from  Dr.  Q. ,  nor  from  M.  de  M. ; 
d  that  ho  busied  himself  with  political  economy 
'ore  Dr.  Q.  had  begotten  anybody;  that  he  was 
'cr  present  at  any  assembly  of  the  disciples; 
!  iUNily,  since  it  must  be  told,  that  be  never 
'erslood  the  economic  tableau,  nor  pretended 
lake  anybody  else  understand  it;  a  clear  prO' 
on  of  faith,  and  one  which  puts  the  author 
le  Theorit  du  Paradoxe*  beyond  the  reach  of 
lows  which  L.  aims  at  the  economists,  blows 
which  they  can  defend  themselves,  if  they 
it  worth  the  while." — Later,  the  first  cou' 
1  conversation  with  Horeilet,  said  to  him: 
I  are  an  ecooomiat,  are  you  not?  You  are 
fir  of  the  impSt  vniqu*,  are  you  not?  You 
o  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  com  trade, 
J  not?"  '■  I  answered  him,"  says  Morellet 
Memoirea,  chap,  ssvii.),  "that  I  was  not 
tlie  purest  of  them;  and  that  I  added  cer- 
idiflcutionis  to  their  doctrines."  Atorellet 
I(X-d,  early  fought  for  freedom  of  labor, 
•tlotn  of  commerce;  but  he  does  not  seem 
.•shared  the  enthusiasm  of  some  authors 
a^rieultural  theory  of  their  master.— 
I'linic  I*hiU>ao^y  of  tkt  Phyti<M>raU».  The 
■]{  the  pliyaiocrates  may  be  considered  in 
lo  pltilosoptiy,  political  economy  and 
The  philosophic  ideas  of  the  school  are 
'brougb  tbe  difierent  works  of  the  chief 
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alically  eaid  of  it  in  a  private  and  ill-advfBedioter- 
cst.  Lord  LansdowDe,  prime  minister  of  Oreat 
Britain,  wlio,  up  to  that  lime,  wus  opposed  to  the 
ptace,  declared  tliat  he  hud  been  eonverled  to 
better  politieal  and  economic  opinions  by  tbe 
reasoning  and  influence  of  tbe  abbC-  Morellet, 
wJiora  he  had  known  at  Paris,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, as  we  have  said,  were  no  oilier  iliun  those 
of  Oournay  and  Quc-snay,  —  The  labors  of  the 
ph3'aiocratlc  school  have  also  given  Indirectly  a 
vigorous  impulse  to  statistics.  It  was  in  answer 
to  FAmi  des  liommea  that  La  Hicbodii're  and 
Alessence  undertook  the  investigations  which  are 
among  Ihc  flrst  monuments  of  modern  statistics. 
—  VIL  Adcermi-iet  and  Farlisaai  of  the  Phg/g- 
i'lcraUt.  The  economists,  with  tlieir  enthusiasm 
for  their  master,  and  intolerance,  born  of  the 
spirit  of  sect  and  the  inflexibility  of  principles, 
so  naturally  consequent  on  a  fixed  conviction 
and  conscientious  studies,  drew  on  themselves 
many  attacks,  either  from  the  circle  of  philoso- 
pUera  of  which  they  themselves  formed  a  part, 
from  men  of  letters,  or  from  all  those  whose  ideas, 
prejudices  or  interests  they  opposed.  Specimens 
:>f  the  polemics  of  the  time  arc  found  in  the 
writings  of  Orimm,  Mallet-Dupan,  Linguet  and 
others,  an  example  of  which  we  produced  above. 
Voltaire  directed  against  them  the  satire  of 
" Ilomate  aiix  guaraiile  etu»,  more  witty  than  solid; 
he  aged  philosopher,  bowevcr,  felt  dominated  by 
he  genius  of  Turgot,  and  we  know  that  he  took 
ip  l)is  pen  to  aid  him  against  the  numerous  and 
iDjuEt  attacks  of  which  be  wea  the  object  on 
iccount  of  Ilia  measures  to  secure  the  free  circula- 
ion  of  corn.  —  Among  the  most  prominent  we 
nust  cite  U»  Doutet  propotcs  aiix  pkUoaophea  rcoit- 
■mixleg,  by  Mably,  1768;  a  book  by  Oraslin,  in 
767;  the  famous  "Dialogues"  of  the abbt; Galiani 
onceniing  legislation  on  com  (1770),  and  a  work 
.11  the  same  subject,  by  Neckcr,  1770.  The  first 
wo,  though  more  serious,  have  no  great  value. 
s  ccker's  work,  which  Turgot's  enemies  praised  to 
lie  iskics,  was  a  political  mancuvre  which  docs 
lO  honor  lo  the  celebrated  minister,  for  it  is  full 
f  communistic  sophisms.  Galiani's  book,  much 
ludt'd  for  its  style  and  wit,  baa  no  scientific  value, 
iid  docs  not  even  reach  a  conclusion  on  the 
pL'cial  point  of  the  exportation  of  com,  a  crime 
f  the  economists,  which  be  did  not  entirely  dis- 
pprove.  —  Some  modern  economists  have  taken 
idi'S  with  the  physiocrates  in  their  theory  of  the 
aliire  of  wealth  and  agriculture:  we  mention 
tiitrns,  in  France,  who  published  a  new  explana- 
oii  of  the  doctrines  of  Quesnay,  under  the  title  of 
'/,/l,iM>phitd'EeonomiepoUligue,1835;  andSchmalz 
1  Germany,  who  undertook  the  same  task,  ten 
L-iir»  earlier.  —  Malthua,  in  bis  "Principles  of 
olitica'  Economy,"  started  out  with  the  malerial- 
V  of  value,  and  dweltmuch  on  rent;  andKugcne 
"aire,  who  has  left  remarkable  notices  and  notes 
1  the  physiocrates.  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith, 
tlie  CoUtetioa  dea  PHiicipaiix  Ecoiiomutes.  also 
niotains  the  materiality  of  value,  and  undertakes 
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true,  It  k  thin,  that,  so  far  at  Icaat  as  useful  arti- 
cles are  concerned,  it  is  better  to  liave  than  to 
be  without  tliem;  and  if  it  is  incoDtestable  that 
plentj  b  aa  evil  when  it  exisis  ia  things  Ibst  are 
mischietous,  destructive  and  troublesome,  such 
aa  grasahopperg,  caterpillars,  vermin,  vices  and 
malarial  vapors,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  it 
is  a  bleaaing  as  regards  things  which  meet  wants 
and  satisfy  desires  ;  things  which  man  seeks, 
strives  for,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  things 
which  he  is  willing  to  buy  by  work  or  exchange, 
and  which  possess  a  real  value,  such  as  food, 
clothing,  aheller,  works  of  art,  means  of  loco- 
motion, of  eommuoication,  of  instruction,  and  of 
aniiisement;  in  a  word,  all  that  political  economy 
busies  itself  with. —  It  it  be  desired  (o  compare 
the  eivillMtion  of  two  peoples,  or  of  two  ages, 
statistics  are  appealed  to,  to  inform  us  which  had, 
in  proportion  10  its'  population,  most  means  of 
subsislence,  the  greatest  returns  in  agricultural 
products.  Id  industries  or  art,  most  roads,  most 
canals,  most  libraries  and  museums;  and  the 
question  is  settled  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
parative activity  of  consumption,  ihatistosay,  by 
jileniy  or  abundance.  —  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  it  ia  not  sufficient  for  products  to  be  ahun- 
iimt;  that  it  is  further  necessarj'  that  they  be 
;quitably  distributed.  There  is  nothing  truer 
han  this,  hut  questions  must  not  be  confounded. 
iVhcn  we  defend  abundance,  and  our  opponents 
iccry  it,  we  both  take  as  understood  the  words 
(Fteris  paribvi,  all  else  being  equal;  that  ia.  equity 
.f  distribution  is  presupposed.—  Further,  it  must 
■l^  observed,  that  abundance  Is  in  itself  the  cause 
f  proper  distribution.  The  more  abundant  any- 
liiig  is,  the  less  value  it  possesses;  the  less  its 
iilue,  the  more  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one, 
le  more  men  areon  an  equality  with  regard  to  it. 
I'e  are  all  equal  in  respect  to  the  air,  because  it 
(ists  relatively  to  our  needs  and  wants  in  in- 
chaustible  abundance;  we  are  a  little  less  equal 
regard  to  water,  because  being  less  plentiful, 
IK>fScsaes  a  certain  value;  still  less  so  with  re- 
ird  to  wheat,  delicate  fruits,  early  vegetables, 
riiics.  their  benefit  becoming  confined  to  fewer, 
an  inverse  ratio  to  their  abundance.  — It  may 
added,  to  satisfy  the  senliraenlal  scruples  of 
r  timcfi,  tbat  plenty  is  not  a  merely  material 
(id.  Wants  arise  among  men  in  regular  order; 
'V  are  not  all  equally  pressing,  and  it  may  be 
d  tlmt  their  order  of  priority  Is  not  the  order 
dignity.  The  coarser  wants  must  first  be 
)(?a.if<i,  because  their  satisfaction  involves  our 
>i[fiice,  and  because,  as  rhetoricians  say,  "Be- 
a  living  worthily,  we  must  live  somehow." 
iiio  virere,  ddnde  philoncphari.  — Hence  it  fol- 
s,  that  it  is  the  abundance  of  the  things  nec- 
iry  for  the  supply  of  the  commonest  wants 
ich  permiiB  man  more  and  more  to  spiritualize 
I'lijoymenta,  and  to  raise  himself  into  the  re- 
I  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  He  can  only 
nte  to  the  perfecting  of  form,  to  thecultivntion 
irt.     or    to  the  investigations  of  thought,  the 
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more  aublle,  more  extended  and  more  complei. 
The  thenire  of  his  obaervatlons  la  the  grtat  stage 
of  the  world.  The  order  which  he  describes  haa, 
besides,  a  more  elevated  characler,  and,  although 
lesa  apparent  and  more  difficult  to  understand, 
that  order  is  much  more  wonderful  also  than  the 
order  of  a  beehive.  The  difference  Is  measured 
bj  that  between  an  insignificaat  insect  and  man. 
—  We  have  now  determined  Ihe  character  and 
object  of  political  economy,  of  that  almost 
tangible  science,  the  definition  of  which  has  caused 
BO  niiich  embarrassment  to  those  who  cultivate  It, 
and  given  such  advantage  lo  lis  enemies.  It  is 
simply  a  brnneii  of  the  natural  history  of  man, 
and  surely  not  the  Iea.st  interesting  nor  Ihe  least 
beautiful.  It  only  remains  lo  us  now  lo  Sx  its 
exlentandlimits.  —  Foralong  lime,  and  during 
the  whole  period  in  which  political  economy  was 
considered  a  branch  of  the  art  of  government,  in- 
dustry itself  appeared  merely  as  a  fact  subordi- 
nate to  the  political  order,  occupying  in  each  slate 
a  filed  and  rather  narrow  place.  As  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Ihe  supreme  action  of  the  political  pow- 
ers, which  were  looked  upon  as  its  guardians  and 
natural  directors,  it  was  eiamiued  only  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  state.  It  was  looked  upon  then  as 
-national  fact  in  politics,  and  it  is  from  (his  point 
of  view  that  it  was  considered  by  all  the  carlv 
"7'!^.  ?"'■ '°  P"^?""'™  as  men  closely  ob- 
served ndustry,  they  wore  not  slow  to  find  that 
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orliers:  and  this  Is  true  to  Fr. 
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the  I  its  master  couJd  arrive  at  the  most  one-sided  views 
igli    by  simply  emphasizing,  as  they  naturaliy  would, 
ete    those  thoughts  of  their  great  leader  which  could 
(th    be  most  easily  used  in  developing  a  simple  and 
fs,    consistent  theory  of  wealth.     This  will  appear 
is    more  clearly  when  we  come  to  discuss  his  most 
is    prominent  followers.    Smith  lived  to  see  the  great 
)f   success  of  his  work;  for  even  before  the  close  of 
I- 1  the  preceding  century  his  school  had  become  the 
predominant  one  in  all  civilized  countries.     Nu- 
merous editions  and  translations  carried  the  book 
everywhere,  while  still  more  numerous  disciples 
delighted  to  spread  abroad  his  views  in  their  own 
writings.     The  development   of  his  school  was 
somewhat  different  in  the.  three  chief  nations  of 
Europe,  England,  France  and  Germany,  although 
England  took  the  lead  until  very  lately,  when 
German  economists  began  to  assume  an  independ- 
ent position. —Of  all  Smith's  followers  in  Eng- 
land, Ricardo  indisputably  stands  first.     Thor- 
oughly different  from  Adam  Smith  in  every  par- 
ticular, he  was  just  fitted  to  develop  a  harsh  and 
rig-orous  system  from  the  fundamental  principles 
tnhich  Smith  had  popularized.     Originally  a  busi- 
less  man,  he  began  his  literary  activity  with  the 
liscussion  of  a  practical  question,  that  of  money 
nd  banks.    From  this  he  passed  to  more  gener- 
1  work,  and  wrote  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
conomy  and  Taxation."    This  treatise  discussed 
detail  some  of  the  questions  which  Smith  had 
ssed  over  rather  lightly.     On  account  of  the 
ndamental  importance  of  the  questions  treated, 
d  the  strictly  logical  and  consistent  treatment 
them,  this  work  produced  the  effect  of  a  theo- 
cal  system,  and  was  of  far  greater  value  for 
development  of  the  science  than  the  works  of 
written  about  the  same  time.     Adam  Smith, 
•Jiolar  by  nature,  and  educated  as  a  scholar, 
out   any   inclination   to   practical   life,   had 
itained  an  unusual  many-sidedness,  an  open 
'or  all  points  which  must  be  considered,  and 
mcrificed  to  this  habit  of  looking  at  all  sides 
erything  the  formal  clearness  of  his  reason- 
be  theoretical  perfection  of  his  system.     Ri- 
,   tJie  practical  man,  on  the  contrary,  after 
e  took  up  his  pen,  insisted  upon  the  severest 
•Dce  to  conclusions  from  abstract  and  incom- 
^remises,  and  is  the  real  father  of  that  ab- 
hcory  of  political  economy  which,  closing 
;  to  all  the  facts  of  our  changing  and  shift- 
,  sees  the  only  truth  and  salvation  in  the 
1  the  necessity  of  the  absolute  freedom  of 
vidua}.      It  was  Ricardo,  not  Adam  Smith, 
de   the  method  of  gaining  all  economical 
go    hy   deductions  from  incomplete  hy- 
ns  to  the  nature  of  man,  his  fundamental 
liicardo  made  the  theory  that  labor  is 
the  source  but  also  the  standard  of  value 
la t ion  of  liis  -whole  system,  and  reasoned 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  instrument  of 
c*d  the  laborer)  can  never  have  more  than 
iiirli  to  keep  him  alive,  and  that  simple 
ful  natural  laws  control  the  economical 
1,  wliicli  nnan  may  i       rtain  by  deduc- 
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re- 1  plicifj,  compared  with  the  beginning  development 
we  of  modern  industry  and  free  commerce.  There 
be  were  protectionists,  liiie  F.  List,  who  in  the  reg- 
ut  ulation  of  economic  relations  had  an  eye  first  of 
n  ail  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  nation,  and 
s  wished  to  favor  the  development  of  national 
J  wealth  and  power.  The  last  had  powerful  allies 
1 1  in  Xorth  America,  where  protection  against  the 
all-powerful  English  industry  is  a  natural  pol- 
icy. Romanticists  and  protectionists  were  both 
on  a  false  road.  It  was  an  idle  attempt  to  oppose 
a  school  which  corresponded,  although  incom- 
pletely, to  modem  wants  and  conditions,  by  the 
resurrection  of  obsolete  views.  Neither  set  of 
economists,  therefore,  had  many  followers.  But 
if  we  must  allow  a  certain  critical  merit  in  the 
communists  and  extreme  socialists  of  France,  we 
must  grant  this  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the 
romanlicists  and  protectionists.  Both  oppose 
the  theory  which  seeks  eternally  valid  natural 
flws  in  economics,  and  which  considers  the  nat- 
iral  condition  of  unlimited  personal  freedom  as 
he  only  justiiiable  one,  without  regard  to  the 
eeds  of  special  times  and  nations.  They  called 
IT  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  must  approach 
e  study  of  economic  relations  in  an  historic 
irit,  that  the  same  system  is  not  suited  to  all. 
ley  declaimed,  further,  against  the  exclusive 
isideration  of  the  increase  of  material  wealth, 
1  taught  us,  that,  for  the  prosperous  develop- 
nt  of  even  purely  economic  conditions,  the 
>ervation  of  the  ideal  wealth  of  the  nation, 
harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man 
'  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  Finally, 
emphasized  the  fact,  that,  in  a  politically  reg- 
tl  societv,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
<r  and  the  ruled,  that  the  jural  order  is  of 
ii,^hcst  importance  to  economic  development, 
liie  state  is  not  a  necessary  evil,  but  an  inde- 
nt factor,  an  inspiring  and  regulating  ele- 
of  tJie  highest  importance  to  the  national 
uy.  List's  agitation  for  the  formation  of 
«;f(>ms  union,  liowever  false  his  views  of  it 
lii,  and  for  the  building  of  the  net  of 
1  railways,  shows  that  his  fundamental 
1  spite  of  their  passionate  one-sidedness, 
)t  unfruitful  for  the  development  of  the 
Since  1850  a  series  of  (German  writers 
lowed  these  earlier  Germans,  who  with- 
\.ing  with  the  English  school,  and  without 
it  a  the  errors  of  the  Romanticists  and 
li.sts,  have  been  constantly  carrying  new 
>  the  old  English  system.  At  first  sev- 
)us  economists  undertook  to  carry  the 
nicrliod  into  the  dogmatic  system  of 
conomy,  und  with  a  complete  recogni- 
»  relative  truth  in  the  propositions  of 
I^icardo;  yet,  in  the  place  of  the  one- 
•lutely  valid  natural  laws,  to  acknowl- 
v\'liere,  according  to  the  stage  of  civ- 
a  people,  a  difference  in  the  actual 
»ononiic  life,  and  a  difference  in  the 
to    interference.     The  labors  of  Roe- 
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his  doctrine  of  the  perfect  harmony  of 

interests  and  of  the  advantages  of  fr 

rey  is  a  pronounced   protectionist    n 

that  English  competition   would  ruin 

industry,  and  that  in  order  to  insure  tht 

of  employrnenta  necessary  to  the  hight 

tion,  the  active  interference  of  the  g 

is  necessary. —Most  American  econon 

with  Carey  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 

thus  and  Hieardo,   though  on  various 

Among  recent  economists  the  followii 

especial  mention:  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry  ol 

college.  Prof.   Francis  A.  Walker  of  t 

technological  school,  Prof.  Sumner  of 

lege.  Prof.  Thompson  of  Philadelphia, 

Henry  George  of  California.     Prof   I 

pronounced  free  trader  of  the  BaslLnt  t, 

text  book  on  political  economy  has  beei 

more  widely  used  than  any  other  recen 

tion  in    America.     It    contains    some 

chapters  on  the  history  of  the  Bcieoees, 

and  on  the  tariff  and  currency.    Prof. 

works  on   ■•Money"and  "Wages"  ha 

him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  ec. 

His  father's  work  on  the  "Science  of 

is  one  of  the  best  economic  works  whie 

peared   in    America.     Prof  Thompson 

lished  a  work,  written  to  set  forth  Ihe 

of  the  Carey  school   in  a  more  scienti 

Among  American  economists  Mr.  David 

also  occupies   an  exalted  position.     Hi 

economic  writing  was  a  cogent  examii 

Ihe  debt  and  resources  of  the  country, 

during  the  rebellion.     This  tract  hrou 

■"'        ""^'^  as  a  statistical!,  and  led  to  his 

the  position  of  special  eommisi 

—  revenue  (1866-8),  and  the  repoHs  he 

in  these  years  are  modeU  of  clear  reasoi 

close  application  of  general  principles 

VVhile  in  this  position  he  became  codt 

tho  many  inconsistencies  of  the  protectivi 

and  he  has  since  become  one  of  the  lead 

movement   for  a  reform  of  the   tariff, 

greater  pan  of  his  writings  have  had  t 

to  this  subject.     As  one  of  the  commissi 

revise  the  laws  for  the  assessment  and  o 

Of  Uies   in  New  York  slate,  he  made 

ports,  the  great  merits  of  which  have  beei 

recognieed.  and  greatly  enhanced  hisrepu 

a  writer  on  taxation.    Mr.  Wells' writing. 

—  scattereil  in  many  periodicals,  are  ms 

great  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  form' 

contributions  to   the  economic  literature 

country      He  belongs  to  no  particular  b 

economists.      He  has  edited  a  volume  of  1 

essays,  and  prepared,  in  18«l.  a  "Hlstor 

American    Merchant  Marine,"  a  work  wl 

mirably  illmirates    his   methods.    Amoi 

temporary  economists  in  America,  Prof. 

Sumner  of    Yale  college  occupies  a  vei 

ranit.     Mis  chief  published  economic  wo 

Hisl^    T  "f  American  Currency."  If 

tfi^^   "i    Protection   in  the  Um'led  1 

10//,  "'scolIeetionofpaperaon-WhaUli 
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tliat,  as  tbls  religion  Tecoraaended  above  all  agri- 
culture as  a  sacred  duty,  there  resulted  a  notice- 
able ehftuge  ot  condition  for  the  class  of  laborers; 
tor  the  latter  were  ranked  among  the  atharnea. 
thai  is  to  say,  great.  —  It  Is  chiefly  id  China  that 
we  find  something  analogous  to  what  we  call  in 
the  west  political  scieuce;  not  because  Confucius, 
the  moat  celebrated  of  Chinese  sages,  was  much 
engrossed  with  this  sdence  ;  but  his  disciple,  or 
rather  the  reformer  of  bis  doctrine,  two  centuries 
after  bim,  Mencius,  was  an  ingenioua  and  liberal 
pubUcist,  as  the  following  anecdote  proves.  He 
was  conversing  with  the  king  of  Tsi.  "  What 
must  be  done,"  be  asked  him.  "with  a  friend 
who  has  badly  administered  our  alfairB?"  "Break 
with  him,"  said  the  king,  "And  with  amugis 
Irale  who  has  not  well  fulfilled  bia  funclionsf 
•'Remove  him,"  said  the  king.  "And  if  the 
provinces  are  badly  governed,  what  must  be 
done?"  The  king,  feigning  not  to  uoderstand 
htm,  glanced  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  spoke 
of  eomelhing  else.  The  political  theory  of  Mea- 
eius  consisted  in  a  sort  ot  conciliation  between 
divine  right  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
The  emperor,  according  to  him,  does  not  appoint 
his  successor,  but  he  presents  him  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Heaven  and  of  the  people  ;  a  doctrine 
conformable  to  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  books 
of  Chma.  We  know,  doubtless,  what  becomes 
in  the  politics  ot  absolute  governments,  ot  ibis 
pretended  acceptance  by  the  people  ■  it  is  most 


generally  a  fiction.     But  what  1; 


whom  H.r  „  dl„tl.M;  .  Hjt,  „,fVth" 

Sr',"T  ^'   Tf  't'*"  ■""'■■a  »<>'"» 

t.™  p,,oc„  ta  tequenw.  H.  ,11,°M  ,„ 
jnny  und.,.11  |„  t„„,.,„j  pantX",  £.2 
itwBfl  n  burden  upoii  woaen^  «  u  °^^^^ 
sa^lty  in  pointing  o«Th7bo„twhicru^<! 
order  with  property  ;  in  him  there  wTsn«  v 
of  caste  or  of  aristocracy.  He  d^M«1  ^  ''^ 
into  two  classes  :  those  who  work  SkT*^? 
and  those  who  work  with  th.i- v  7  '"  "'^  '■«"1. 
U  indeed  the  sign  of  a  ,rtor  o^f  ''r"'  ^-^'■'' 
society,  he  endeavored  chiefly  to' h'l^w  ■ndustrial 
ligenee  is  itself  lalx)r,  and  t|mt^„  .  ^^^^  '°'^'- 
not  be  eiacted  from  ill  a  ^iT'^'^^  '^^o^  ^n 
latter  was  not  despi^  ;o",^"^^^^^iP">pf  that  the 
man  was  obliged  'to  «polo  ™„7?^,^'"'^'^  "  "l'* 
However  curious  and  new  The  at»H  ,  ''™*'''-  " 
cai  theories  of  the  east  mnv  v^  ,  ^  °^  ^"^  I"liti. 
theories  have  had  so  little  inflnl        science,  these 

linii-i    n.T   al   !«.„.    ..J,   jjjj,  "*°<*  Upon  OITP  Hca. 


tinies,  or  al  least  a_  .„ 
little  apparent,  that  we 


must  pass  o 


«  upon  _  _. 

'  indirect  and  so 
„^ .  ■*  Greece, 

—II.  Orac^-Roninn  Pa-iod  "tv  "1-^''°  *''"''' '^''<*''- 
we  have  at  our  disposal  forces  us  ,"  ^^'"^'  "*'''^'' 
cal  science  in  amiquitv  (o  tli^.  "'^"ce  politi- 
Arislolle  and  Cicero.  —  Nothin.^'^  """"^  '  ^''''°' 
than  10  consider  Plato  as  a  IJ^.IlSJ^'^'"'''  •^°""'°n 
™  "  Political  dreamer,  who 


was  deceived  because  he  did  not  take  experience 
into  consideration,  and  becaiase  he  wished  10  con- 
struct society  on  an  impossible  basis.  An  impor- 
tant distinction  must  be  drawn  here,  one  without 
which  we  can  not  understand  Plato,  nor  do  he 
genius  the  justice  which  it  deserves.  A  disttnc. 
tion  must  be  drawn  between  Utopian  politics  and 
ideal  politics.  The  flrsl  consists  in  combining  are- 
tificially,  and  by  means  of  the  imagination,  the 
elements  ot  which  all  society  is  composed,  and 
thus  creating  an  arbitrary  mechanism,  which  has 
no  life,  no  reality,  no  possible  application,  either 
present  or  future.  Such  are  the  Utopias  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  of  Campanella,  and  ot  some  ot  our 
modem  reformers.  Ideal  politics,  on  the  contra- 
ry, consists  in  forming  a  true  idea  of  the  state,  in 
conceiving  it  in  its  perfection  (as  much  so,  ot 
course,  as  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  permit). 
Anally,  in  presenting  to  societies  a  model,  as  mo- 
rality presents  one  to  individuals.  Ko  slate  will 
ever  reach  that  perfection,  any  more  than  any 
bero  or  any  saiat  has  ever  attained  or  will  ever 
attain  moral  perfection.  But  if  we  do  not  forbid 
morality  to  propose  an  ideal  to  men.  why  should 
we  forbid  politics  to  present  one  to  iieoplea  andto 
governments?  Now,  there  is  in  the  politics  of 
Plato  a  Utopian  part  and  an  ideal  part.  The  first 
is  dead,  and  will  not  revive ;  the  second  is  elenial. 
It  is  utopism.  in  Plato,  to  consider  society  as  di- 
vided into  four  stereotyped  classes,  like  the  Indian 
or  Egyptian  castes  ;  it  is  utopism  to  believe  that 
the  state  will  Lave  more  unity,  more  harmony, 
more  patriotism,  because  you  have  suppressed  the 
family  and  property ;  it  is  ulopism  lo  have  con 
aiderett  woman  as  like  to  man,  and  as  capable  of 
■  same  functions  as  man,  for  instance,  ol  bear- 
;  arras  and  of  governing  the  state;  it  is  ulopism 
suppre.is  the  laws  in  the  state,  and  lo  replace 
them  by  education  alone ;  it  Is  ulopism  to  make 
philosophers  the  governing  class,  and  thus  lo  con. 
foundapeculation  with  practice:  finally,  ilisulop- 
"  im  to  exclude  poetry  from  the  republic,  to  reduce 
lusic  and  the  fine  arts  to  the  servile  obedienceof 
fixed  type,  protected  by  tyranny.  Jealous  of  its 
arbitrary  censure.  But  what  is  not  uloplran  in 
Plato,  is  to  have  conceived  justice  as  the  true  end 
of  society,  and  to  have  made  justice  consist  in  tlie 
concord  and  harmony  of  the  ciliiens.  What  a 
utopism,  whatever  the  politics  of  Machinvd- 
lism  may  say  to  the  contrary,  is  to  have  a-isened 
that  the  true  strength  of  the  stale  is  virtue,  and 
that  the  true  principle  of  virtue  is  educa'ioo. 
Education  can  not,  then,  replace  the  laws,  b"' "  " 
education  that  gives  soul  and  spirit  10  tde  Ifl"^- 
For  what  is  the  use  ot  alaw  which  is  not  observedT 
And  what  can  sustain  the  laws,  if  not  moralsf 
What  is  not  utopism,  moreover,  in  Plato,  is  'o 
have  perceived,  before  Aristotle,  that  it  was  in  a 
wcll.moderatedandwell-halanccdconstilutioolli»t 
thconly  guarantee  of  liberty  resided;  lohave"- 
nctcd  ot  legislators  that  they  ahould  gi™  '™ 
reasons  for  their  laws  when  they  promulgalwl 
ibcra:  finally,  to  have  demanded  for  criminals  nol 
only  punishment,  but  amendment  and  amelio'- 
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contrary,  the  people,  In  demoicracies,  should  ap- 
pear occupied  only  with  the  interest  of  the  rich ; 
and,  in  oligarchies,   the  great   should  have  in 
view  only  the  interest  of  the  people.     Even  in  tyr- 
annies, power  can  not  exist,  except  on  the  con- 
dition of  its  being  moderate.   All  these  principles, 
80  sensible,  so  practical,   so  frequently  proven, 
are  summed  up  in  the  excellent  maxim  of  eternal 
application,  **  Authority  is  more  lasting  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  less  extended."  — But  if  the  method  of 
observation  and  of  experience  revealed  to  Aris- 
totle so  many  remarkable  and  profound  laws,  it 
unfortunately  also  contributed  to  close  his  eyes  to 
one  of  the  greatest  injustices  of  ancient  society, 
to  slavery.     Always  preoccupied  with  the  finding 
of  the  reason  of  facts,  and  much  less  with  weigh- 
ing the  justice  of  them,  Aristotle  sought  to  ex- 
plain slavery;  and  in  explaining  it,  he  justified 
it.     He  was  rather  inclined  to  extend  than  to  re- 
strain the  practice  of  it,  for  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  there  ar6  two  classes  of  men;  one 
made  to  obey,  and  the  other  to  command.     The 
former  are  the  slaves,  the  latter  freemen.     It  is 
not  war,  nor  law,    nor  covenant,  which  makes 
slavery;  it  is  nature.     And  if  we  ask  Aristotle 
who  are  the  men  that  nature  has  thus  condemned 
to  slavery,  he  answers  that  they  are  those  who  are 
good  only  for  manual  labor;  he  seems  to  believe 
that  nature  herself  designed  them  to  be  slaves  by 
^ving  them  an  entirely  material  vigor,  necessary 

for  ttoT"^"  t^v*"  ^^  ^'^^y'  ^^«  «1^«  ^^erved 
Zll  ""  """"^l^'^y  '^"^  ^^""^y-  It  often  hap. 
fhe  bo^7n7fW  'Y'  '^^^  ^'"^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^ve  only 
Ss^t^^  ft^  ^'^^'°^'^'  ^^^^  ^*^^"  ^^^«  only 
Con^^;t  f  ^  ^"^y'  therefore,  to  be  deceived.-! 
Contempt  for  manual  labor  is  the  greatest  preiu- 

Sf  «J  .K  ^?^  '"^  ^^^  ^^t  ^«  ^^  attempted  to  con- 

^e  freemen    wK^'^^  "^^^'^  ^'^'^  *^°   ^''^^^^ 

mass  of  men-such  Is  ArUtotle's  ideal.    N^verthe 

Plato's,  It  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is  more  trae 
more  sensible  and  more  practical  than  Pkto's  - 
Cicero  IS  not  an  original  publicist;  and  the  rT 
aT-  rZr^''^^^"'  *°  ^"^'i<^  as  they  we^ 

that' great  idea  of  °a  mix^X^'n^^^'oPed 
was  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  I!  ^^^'^^ 

it  found  realization  in  the  eL^.k^ **«^'  ^'» 
After  having  set  forth  aid  ^„"f''*  constitution. 

tages  and  inconven^nc"  o^^rhS  ''%l^^''»- 
of  government,  Cicero  decld4  n  f av^  oTa  '""^^ 
government,  or  of  •>  ., "»'or  of  a  mi.xed 


government,  or  of  a  sunrpm»  "i  °^  *  ^^^ 
united  to  the  authority  o7  a  H-^,*^  ^"^^^  P°^«^' 
and  to  a  certain  liberty  nf  °'*""^''«hed  class, 
sallsfles  both  the  ^^^' oTlrt^''^^^^^ 


of  equality  that  exist  together  in   human   na- 
ture.   This  government  would  be  the  most  sta- 
ble of  all,  because  of  its  moderation  and  temper- 
ament.    It  is  the  condition  of  all  that  is  tem- 
perate to  last  a  long  time,  *'and  extremes  are 
readily  changed    to  their  contraries."      Cicero, 
following  the  example  of  Polybius,  believed  that 
the  Roman  government  was  an  example  of  a 
mixed  and  temperate  government.    The  govern- 
ment at  Rome  was  at  first  monarchical.     Royalty, 
overthrown  by  the  revolution  of  Brutus,   reap- 
peared, divided  and  diminished,  under  the  name 
of  the  consulate.     In  this  second  period,  the  con- 
stitution was  wholly  aristocratic.    A  new  revolu- 
tion, that  of  Virginius,  introduced  the  people  into 
the  government.     Henceforth,  the  consulate,  the 
senate,  and  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  accom- 
panied by  many  other  institutions,  some  aristo- 
cratic, and  some  popular,  represented,  in  their 
union,  that  form  of  temperate  government,  a 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  republic, 
which  Cicero  extols  as  the  best  and  most  secure 
of  all  forms  of  government.    Without  contesting 
his  opinion  Upon  this  point,  we  content  ourselves 
with  observing  that  it  is  only  by  twisting  the  sense 
of  the  words,  that  we  can  make  the  consulate 
pass  for  a  monarchical  institution;  and  that,  in 
reality,  the  Roman  government  was  never  any- 
thing but  an  aristocratic  constitution,  slowly  trans- 
forming itself  into  a  democracy.  —  III.  The  Middle 
Ages  and  tTie  Senuismnce.     The  period  which  ex- 
tends from  the  end  of  antiquity  to  the  middle  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  is,  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
that  period  so  great  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
human  mind,  has  not  the  same  importance  in  poli- 
tics; it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention,  in  its  be- 
ginning, to  Christian  politics,  by  comparing  it  with 
Hebrew  politics.  —The  politics  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
the  beginning,  or  at  least  from  the  time  of  Moses,, 
was  theocratic  politics,  although  not  sacerdotal. 
God  was  the  only  king,  the  only  lord,  the  only 
proprietor  of  the  land.    It  was  with  him  that  the 
people    covenanted  through   the    mediation   of 
Moses.     But  the  priests  were  not,  as  in  India, 
the  governing  class.    The  tribe  of  Levi  was  ex- 
cluded from  a  share  in  land,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  cities  which  had  been  given  to  them. 
The  priests  were  a  family,  not  a  caste.    The  priest- 
hood extended  through  all  the  tribes,  and  w^  an 
instrument  of  unity.    It  had,  moreover,  consider- 
able political  influence,  serving  as  an  intermedi- 
ary between  God  and  the  people.     After  3Ioses, 
power  appears  to  have  been  patriarchal  and  dem- 
ocratic, concentrated  only  in  critical  moments  m 
the  hands   of  a  military  chief.    The   disord^ 
which  resulted  from  this  state  of  things  led  the 
Hebrews  to  desire  a  monarchical  government.    I* 
is  probable  that  the  priesthood  little  favored  this 
institution;  for  we  see  Samuel  strongly  reproving 
the  people  upon  this  occasion,  and  threatenuig 
them,  on  the  part  of  God,  with  the  most  frightful 
despotism.      Still,  in  becoming  monarchical  the 
government  did  not  entu^ly  lose  its  theocratic 
character.      Consecration  and  anohitment  an®' 
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avowed  that  there  is  always  more  or  less  of 
Machiavellism  in  the  politics  of  all  times.  (See 
Machiavellism.) — From  the  purely  political 
point  of  view,  Machiavelli  seems  to  have  two  doc- 
trines :  the  one  popular  and  republican,  in  his 
"Discourse";  the  other  tyrannical  and  monarchi- 
cal, in  the  "Prince."  This  contradiction  is  ex- 
plained by  the  empiricism  of  Machiavelli,  who  was 
more  occupied  with  studying  facts  and  explaining 
ways  and  means,  than  with  exposing  principles. 
In  one  of  these  works  he  studies  popular  govern- 
ments; in  the  other,  princely  governments,  and 
particularly  that  of  new  princes.  He  points  out 
what  experience  has  taught  him  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  elevating  and  making  prosperous 
these  two  forms  of  government.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  in  the  book  of  the  '* Prince" 
he  advises  tyranny  only  in  the  interest  of  liber- 
-ty;  tyranny  would  be  to  him  only  a  democratic 
dictatorship.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  this  idea 
m  the  '*  Prince,"  though  some  passages  of  the 
''Discourse "  may  authorize  it.  Let  us  add  that 
the  more  popular  and  more  liberal  politics  of  the 
Discourse  "  appear  much  more  conformable  to 
the  real  thoughts  of  Machiavelli  than  the  politics 
of  the  "Prince."  — The  sixteenth  century  was 
especially  a  century  of  politics.  The  great  relig- 
ous  reformation,  excited  by  Luther,  w^  of  profit 
to  tbe  science  of  the  state.  When  the  foundations 
fnJfl^T  ^'^^'^^  ^^  ^'^  submitted  to  exam- 

^^?rwn,?MT''  ^"^  °°^  ^^'  °^  ^^^"^  poetical 
beliefs  would  have  to  undergo  the  same  examina- 

rP^n.M^r''!^''^^^^"^  is  more  interesting  in  this 
cZ?rl  f""  '^Z  ^I^''''^  ^""^^  «^  t^«  «i^teenth 
wTmlLoff^\^"''J'^'  "  ^^^  examination 
I^^J^tl  tK  ^^  /o^dations  of  the  right  of  sev- 
ere gnty  ;  those  rights  of  the  people  and  of  kings 
which,  according  to  Cardinal  de  Retz,  ••  ne^^ 
accorded  so  well  with  one  another  as  in  silencl" 

«W1  rT-  'The  Protestant  schools  gave  the 
signal.     Hotman   in   his  Franco-Oallta    Unhen 

an  m  his  i>6  jure  regni  ajnid  Scotos,  propounded 
the  principles  of  a  system  of  politic;  bolSy  revo 
lutionary  and   democratic.     Hubert  Lan^e'Tn 
particuar  first  brought  to  light  the  prindpte  o? 
c^ntm^^  which  was  later  to  become  so  famous  t 

T:in^rTf  ^'^^°*  *°^  i^PubircJi 

Sc^rf^  th^X^eriirir/^^^ 

defended  regicide.  The  ^tL"  n?^H^^  ^^^ 
and.  in  particular,  t^^^^^ZTli 
Mariana,  prove  this     Amona.  oii  Vu  ^^  °^ 

Writings^  Which  have  ^"muTLS^f-' 
perfected  science,  we  m.«t  «in^,i  "^^*  ^ 

greatest  monumente  o?^,Sl"«  °°«  «*  the 

upo7  the  plan  of  IZo't^-s'  ^°^^  f}^^ 
which,  in  its  vast  como^TnL  •  P"'"'**-      and 

all  the  problems  of  wffi  T,*"*'  ^^  '"««  "P 
number  of  its  f acts  ^f  T  hL'^^''«We  for  the 

iU.  judicial  and  even  ^no^^,:^^^^^^  , 


moral  elevation  and  its  political  moderation.     But 
we  can  not  say  that  it  contains  truly  new  and  orig- 
inal principles.     What  is  most  remarkable  in  it, 
is  a  very  fine  polemic  against  slavery  ;  a  polemic 
which  was  then  only  too  timely,  the  discovery  of 
America  having  brought  about  a  sad  increase  in 
the  evil  of  slavery.     We  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion, finally,  the  eloquent  appeal  of  L'Hospital 
in  favor  of  freedom  of  conscience.  —  IV.  Modern, 
Times.    The  seventeenth   century  scarcely  pro- 
duced any  great  publicists,  save  in  England.     For 
it  is  only  where  liberty  exists,  or  at  least  where  it 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  that  politics  acquire  new 
light.     Two  names  arise  above  all  others  in  this- 
strife  of  parties  and  of  political  schools  :  Hobbes, 
the  defender  of  absolute  power ;  and  Locke,  the 
heir  of  the  doctrines  of  Buchanan  and  of  Languet, 
and  the  defender  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
—  Hobbes  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the  prin- 
ciple that  man  has  the  absolute  right  of  self-pres- 
ervation by  all  possible  means ;   and  according 
this  same  right  to  all  men,  he  very  logically  con- 
cludes that  the  state  of  natm'e  is  a  state  of  war  of 
all  against  all.     He  has  no  difiiculty  in  making  it 
appear  that  this  state  is  a  threatening  one  for 
everybody ;  for  the  weak  in  the  first  place,  who- 
are  oppressed  by  the  strong ;  and  then  for  the 
strong,  who  may  be  oppressed  by  the  weak  leagued 
against  them.     In  this  common  state  of  disqui- 
etude the  only  means  of  guaranteeing  the  security 
of  all  is  for  each  one  to  resign  the  absolute  right 
which  he  has  over  all  things,  and  transfer  that 
right,  with  all  its  consequences,  to  a  central  power 
(prince,  assembly  or  people),  which  thus  becomes 
sovereign.     The  sovereign  is,  then,  a  public  per- 
sonage, invested,  through  the  renunciation  of  their 
rights  by  the  members  of  society,  with  absolute 
power.    Hobbes  is  not  exclusively  a  partisan  of 
the  power  of   one  man.    Doubtless  he  prefers 
monarchy  to  the  other  forms  of  government.    But 
he  admits  them  all ;  the  only  principle  to  which 
he  holds,  is  the  principle  of  absolute  power,  in 
whatever  hands  this  power  may  be  placed.    He 
makes  no  reservation  of  the  rights  of  citizens  or 
of  subjects,  and  he  abandons  them,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  absolute  arbitrary  power  of  thfr 
state.  —  Such  are  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Be  Cive,  or  the  **  Leviathan,"  the  most  audacious 
pleas  which  have  ever  been  written  in  favor  of 
absolute  power.     Hobbes  had  witnessed  the  Eng- 
lish revolution;  he  had  taken  sides  with  the  Stu- 
arts, and  it  was  to  defend  them  that  he  composed 
these  vigorous  but  detestable  works.    Locke,  a 
partisan  of  William  of  Orange,  and  defender  of 
the  revolution  of  1688,  wrote,  to  refute  the  writ- 
ings of  Hobbes,  of  Filmer,  and  of  other  apologist* 
of  absolute  power,  the  ''Essay  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment," one  of  the  best  treatises  on  politics  that  we 
possess.  —  He    maintains,  against  Hobbes,  that 
even  in  the  state  of  nature  there  is  a  primitive 
law  which  does  not  permit  each  to  do  anythhj^* 
no  matter  what,  for  his  self-preservation.    The 
state  of  nature  is  nothing  but  the  state  in  whica 
men  Uve  when  they  have  no  superior  to  settle 


JiwDoes.  Inthis state  they  h^^' 
jpqwcal  rights;  and  if  it  is  pernu 
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tone  ought  not  to  close  our  eyea  to  what  is  bold 
and  impassioned  in  the  Mprit  dea  Ims.  Montes- 
quieu wished,  as  much  as  any  man  of  his  time,  for 
a  new  society,  so  new  indeed  that  we  can  still  de- 
sire a  part  of  what  he  dreamed  of.  If  we  except 
the  venality  of  offices,  which  a  remnant  of  domes- 
tic prejudice  led  him  to  spare,  and  which  was  be- 
sides a  sort  of  guaranty  against  arbitrary  power, 
there  is  not  a  single  abuse  whici^  Montesquieu 
did  not  attack  with  as  much  force  as  any  philoso- 
pher of  his  time.  Before  Voitaire  and  Beccaria 
he  demanded  the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and 
the  proportionment  of  punishments  to  offenses 
Before  Rousseau  and  Raynal,  he  eloquently  at- 
tacked the  institution  of  slavery.  Before  the  En- 
cyehpedie,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  toleration  — 
But  among  the  greatest  of  the  new  thines  in 
Montesquieu  must  be  reckoned  the  principle  of 
the  separation  of  the  powers,  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  governments.  Before  him  it  had  been 
mdeed  seen  that  there  was  in  society  a  power  to 
make  the  laws,  a  power  to  declare  or  interpret 
them,  and  a  power  to  execute  them;  in  a  word 
three  powers  the  legislative,  the  judicial  and  the 
executive  This  division  had  already  appeared 
in  Anstotle;  and  there  was  an  analogous  one  al- 
though a  little  different,  in  Locke.  But  no  one 
not  even  Locke,  had  perceived  that  the  separation 

^rtv  H?„Mrr  ""  ^^^  ^"^^^^^  conditioSof  lib- 
erty; that  if  the  power  which  makes  the  laws  is 
also  the  one  which  executes  and  in^preV^^^^^^^ 
It  IS  of  necessity  a  tyrant;  for  nothEl^K^^^ 
to  its  authority.  The  safety  of  the  cKsT^^ 

cnecks  power.  Such  is  the  principle  which  Mon 
tesquieu  discussed  in  the  constitution  ZvLwl^ 
and  which  has  often  been  con  CSed  auS 
it  18  profoundly  differpnt  frn»«  ^"«^»  a^Jiough 

principle,  which'^d^XrSlv  b^^^^  T SJ^^^ 
tesquieu.  the  principle  of  ffid!^^^«  "^  ^^'^- 
These  ai^  two  distmct  thingT^o^  pvemmente. 
of  powers  can  take  place  i^fsim^/^^  separation 
for  example,  the  .Americ^  repubS!  ^^^^ "'^^ 
other  hand,  in  a  mixed  constK^^  T^  ^"^  '^' 
may  be  confounded,  for  example  ^'  1k^  S^""^"" 
constitution.  Of  these  two  prinH^.V^^'i^i"*'' 
we  may  say.  is  eternal  and  uR^  ""o'^"  ^"^'k 
depends  on  circumstances  Wi  '  ®  second. 
society  exists  the  powers  should  ,  ^^^^^  political 
the  citizens  are  oppressed  But  it  -^  ^^P^^'a^e;  else 
necessary  that  monarchy  or  ari«V  ^*  ^^^  absolutely 
united  to  democracy.  Finall  ^^^^  *^^"^^  ^® 
publicists,  Montesquieu  is  one  nf  f?^^'*^  modem 
insisted  most  upon  the  greatn  ^'^ose  who  have 
of  political  liberty  in  the  state  T  ^^^  importance 
done  so;  but  it  is  perhaps  owim??  ^.1'*^  ^^^^^^ 
that  the  idea  was  promulffafiH  ?  Montesquieu 
world,  and  that  it  was  add^  throughout  the 

AlAmRnt.  t/i  f>i^  «„♦-: _*  ^^  an  indp<itninti)\lA 
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an  indestructible 


To  the  politics  of  MontesQuir,  .^"^^  ^^'^"-  - 
posed  the  politics  of  J.  J  Roul  ^  naturally  op- 
have  been  so  often  criticised  t>fT^*  ^^^  poUtics 
point,  perhaps,  to  set  forth  \il  ^\  ^^^  ^  *^  ^^^ 
its  defects.     This  is  not  saAri^  ^T^^  '"^^^^^  ^^ 

"^jwg  that  we  approve 


of  the  whole  of  the  Control  Social    Ti^^re  an  i9 
that  book  very  dangerous  and  veiy  bad  apiniona: 
in  the  chapter  upon  civil  religion,  an  admiration 
beyond  bounds  for  the  very  imperfect  republics 
of  antiquity,  and  ^n  unintelligent  aversion  for  the 
very  wise  principle  Oif  representation,  the  only 
means  of  establishing  liberty  in  our  modern  socie- 
ties.    But,  all  reservations  mf^,  I  find  that  the 
maxims  of  the  CorUrat  Social  are  often  interpreted 
in  an  incorrect  manner,  and  that  there  is  more 
truth  in  the  book  than  it  is  the  custom  to  acknowl- 
edge. —  It  is  constantly  advanced  as  an  argument 
against  Rousseau  that  he  has  said  that  human 
society,  in  general,  had  its  origin  in  an  agreement, 
in  a  contract.     But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked that  in  the  CarUrat  Social  Rousseau  treats 
only  of  civil  and  political  society.    It  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  which  has  its  origin  in  contract 
He  seeks,  he  says,  with  judgment  and  precision, 
"the  act  by  which  a  people  is  a  people."  Now,  it 
is  this  act,  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  contract.  — 
To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  prin- 
ciple it  is  necessary  to  be  informed  that  Rousseau 
does  not  examine  what  is,  in  fact,  the  principle 
upon  which  civil  society  rests,  but  what  is  in  law, 
in  abstra^to,  the  principle  of  any  political  order 
whatever,  all  particular  circumstances  being  left 
out  of  consideration.    This  is  a  political  meta- 
physical investigation,  one  which  may  be  danger- 
ous in  its  consequences  without  being  false  in  itself. 
For  the  truest  principle  may  be  wrongly  inter 
preted  and  wrongly  applied.     Besides,  Rousseau 
seems  himaelf   to  have  taken  precautions  in  ad- 
vance against  the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of 
his  principles,    by   frequently   repeating,  in  his 
work,  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  is 
most  conformable  to  the  character  of  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  made,  that  there  is  not  a  priori  a 
perfect  and  absolute  form  of  government;  that  all 
depends  upon  circumstances,  etc.    Consequently, 
even  although  the  principle  of  the  social  conUact 
should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow  that  Rous- 
seau authorized  the  application  of  it  hio  et  nunc 
without  restriction;  the  person  who  should  rash- 
ly try  to  apply  this  principle,  would  only  have 
himself  to    blame  for  the  consequences,  like  a 
mechanic  who  rigorously  applied  a  mathematical 
formula  without  taking  into  account  friction  and 
resistance.  —  The  truth  of   Rousseau's  principle 
may  be  demonstrated  by  many  incontestable  facts. 
How,  for  example,  can  naturalization  be  explained, 
if  the  principle  that  it  is  of  my  own  free  will  that 
I  may  form  part  of  any  politkal  society  whatever 
is  not  admitted?    Without  doubt,  I  can  not  free 
myself  from  human  society  in  general  (and  yet 
what  prevents  me  from  going  to  live  as  a  hermit 
in  uninhabited  places?);  but  I  can  cease  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  to  become  a  Russian  or  a  Turk,  if  I 
please,  and  t>ice  teraa.     This  is,  in  truth,  only 
making  use  6f  my  own  individual  freewill.   But 
we  have  seen  this  practice  pass  from  individuals  to 
nations;  and,  although  we  may  contest  the  actual 
application  of  it,  we  can  not  contest  its  legitimacy. 
How,  except  by  the  principle  of  contract,  can  the 
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difference.  The  first  of  these  schools  was  repre- 
sented by  Royer-CoUard,  the  Due  de  Broglie  and 
Guizot;  the  second  by  Benjamin  Constant;  and 
the  third  by  Comte  and  Dunoyer.  What  dis- 
tinguishes the  doctrinarians  from  the  pure  royal- 
ists is,  that  they  accept  without  reserve  the  civil 
order  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  that 
is  to  say,  the  equality  of  partition  and  the  secu- 
larization of  the  state.  They  oppose  the  law  of 
the  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  sacri- 
lege. Besides,  they  are  in  favor  of  political 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  control 
of  the  government  by  assemblies.  But  if  they 
accept  democracy  in  the  civil  order,  and  if  they 
give  it  a  certain  share  in  the  political  order, 
they  ^e  no  less  alarmed  at  its  progress ;  they 
detest  it  in  its  violent  form,  the  revolutionary 
form;  they  even  doubt  it  when  regulated  and 
modified  in  the  government  of  the  state.  To 
the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which, 
according  to  them,  would  only  substitute  one 
tyranny  for  another,  they  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  sovereignty  of  reason.  They  thought  mon- 
archy necessary  to  restrain  democracy  and  to  pre- 
serve hberty  itself.  Above  all,  they  wished  to 
assure  a  certain  preponderance  to  the  distin- 
guished classes,  to  what  they  called  the  superwri- 
ttes,  and  to  give  to  the  government  of  democracy 
more  sequence  more  unity,  more  foresight,  more 

«niru^  T'\  ""^  ^T'^^»  ^d  ^^'•^  «^  ^^^  tr^e  liberal 
tRk  nf  ??if  ^'^"^^  ^^°«  incompatible  with 
th^  H^^.  •  ^^^^^^gence.  Such  were  the  ideas  of 
the  doctnnarian  school;  those  of  Uberalism  did 

schooI^!.i!^°''*'Hy  ^^^"^  ^^^^-  The  liberal 
school  admitted,  with  the  doctrinarian  school,  the 
necessity  of  royalty,  the  division  of  the  legislat  ve 
pwf 'Ti^^  chambers,  and  the  hmitation  of  the 
electoral  body.     But  it  made  the  part  of  royaltv 

^l^p'r  of^V,^'  ^"^  "PP«^^  '^  ^^«  hereditary  cSar^ 
acter  of  the  upper  chamber,  and  demanded  the 

progressive  extension  of  the  electoral  right.  Thes^ 
differences  concealed  a  capital  dissent;  the  d^ 

ZT^^^"^^^:"^  '^«  "^'^^  govemient  com- 
posed of  naonarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy 
as  the  absolute  ideal;  they  saw  in  such  a^v^rnl 

^nle%ont^'il"' '"^  ^^^  ThelCs, 

Ji?^^^'  ^^"'^^  ^°  consider  that  r^^gime 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  somethmg  else  To  the 
former  royalty  and  aristocracy  werrnecess^S 
elements  of  all  society;  to  the  latter,  they  were 

d^^eSevryr^'^H^'r  -P^^-ce'^^ 
aecreaaiDg  every  day,  and  whose  authoritv  it  xAia 

necessary  o  reduce  more  and  more  Of  L 
two  schools,  the  former  th«3!,  ,,".  P^  **^ 
the  royaUst  ind  arts™  ^ttl^Sl  ^^hIk"^^'  *" 
to  the  democratic  school.  Om^  th»  .  ^  ^"'^ 
branches  of  libemii«„  was  the  ^hi'^vT"''"' 
omists.  The  economistaThml^. .?  °'  ^^^  «<»°- 
institutions  of  a  Z"SS  hav?^^'  ?f  *''«  P°"«cal 
portance;  they  S  ve^  ™  "l''"'"*  ^mt  im- 
systemofconstituttonarZCJ^''  t?'«^'>«i  «>  a 
ed  that  institutions  .^e^^^'  ^'  '"^y  add- 
principal  thing  is  „ot,  y,t:ZnZ::^'^^^V'''' 
he  shaU  govern.     They  thought  SrheSic'^ 


end  of  governments  is  to  assure  the  well-being 
of  the  people.     Only  they  thought  that  govern- 
ments take  a  wrong  course  to  assure  that  well- 
being.     For  governments  believed  it  was  by  regu- 
lation, protection,  authorization,  that  they  could 
favor  the  progress  of  industry  and  intelligence. 
But  this  is  only  to  substitute  for  the  old  yoke  of 
the  corporations,  a  new  yoke,  that  of  the  state,  a 
vast,    abstract,   impersonal,  irresponsible   unity, 
which  has  inherited  all  the  powers  of  absolute 
monarchy.     The  economists  are  the  first  among 
the  partisans  of  the  new  iodety,  who   discussed 
this  idea  of  the  state,  and  who  have  opposed  indi- 
vidual right  to  collective  right.    Later,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  combat  socialism,  recourse  was- 
had  to  their  arguments.    But,  in  the  beginning, 
they  were  almost  alone  in  battling  against  the 
prestige  exercised  over  minds  by  the  vague  and 
obscure  notion  of  the  state,  which  was  no  lesa 
dear  to  the  democrats  than  to  the  partisans  of 
absolute  power.  — 8.     The  democratic  school  haft 
had  two  phases.     In  the  first,  it  was  only  the  last 
echo  of  the  expiring  revolution:  it  was  the  school 
of  the  ideologists,  represented  by  de  Tracy  and 
Daunou.     This  school  was  allied  not  to  '93.  but 
to  '95,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  constitutioa 
of  the  year  III.      A  divided  executive   power, 
suffrage  of  two  degrees,  a  conservative  senate  (an 
element  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  the  year 
Vni.) :  such  were  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  political  system  of  Destutt  de  Tracy,  in  his 
Commentaire  sur  r esprit  des  lots.    In  this  book  we 
see  the  democratic  school  freeing  itself  little  by 
little  from  the  yoke  of  Rousseau,  and  setting  up 
in  opposition  to  the  old  republics,  which  it  wa* 
commencing  to  consider  semi-barbarous,  societies,, 
our  modem  laboring,  commercial  and  industrial 
societies,  which  have  need  of  order  and  of  liberty, 
and  not  of  sumptuary  laws.    At  the  restoration 
the  ideologic  school  was  merged  in  the  Hberal 
school,    as  we    may  perceive  by  the  too  little 
known  work  of  Daunou  upon  "  individual  guar- 
anties," a  work  whose  principles  are  entirely  in 
accordance  with  those  at  that  time  maintained 
by  Charles  Comte  and  Charles  Dunoyer  in  the 
Censeur  Europeen.     There  are  few   things  in 
common   between  the  school  of  ideologists  and 
the  democratic  school,  the  issue  of  the  restora- 
tion.     The  first  was  radicaUy  hostile  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  and  to  the  regime  of  *»8- 
The  second  seems  to  be  connected  by  a  subter- 
ranean filiation  with  Jacobinism.    Its  principal 
passion  was  to  rehabfiitate  the  men  and  the  acts 
of  the   reign   of  terror  and  of  the  conventioiL 
It  displayed   in  this  respect  an  incredible  Btul>- 
bomness,   without  suspecting  the  mjury  it  tni» 
did  to  its  own  ideas.    Yet  it  was  not  entirely  suD- 
jugated  by  these  blmd  and  extravagant  pa^^?^' 
and  the  intelligent  mmds  who  controlled  it  ^ 
other  views.     In  general,  it  was  less  a  school  than 
a  party,     it  ^as  more  given  to  fighting  ^^^ 
thinking.       Armand  Carrel,  its  most  celebrawtt 
name,  was  a  great  journalist,  but  not  a  publicw*. 
Very  strong  and  very  energeUc  in  his  polemic. 


I  ifiBffflk  in  his  theoiy.  But  be  it  ^ 
mill  lie  Dcrer  sacrificed  lilNTty  t< 
T.snBybe  seen  from  his  Tiirorou- 
is  lie  "Tribune,"  an  ultra  re^'"' 
.ai,  edited  at  tkt  time  bv  Ann-'ind 
I'xterefflmentnian,  a  greater  writer  an 
.'Tsfaliiinier  tkn  Carrel,  bruuiiht  t- 
if  (ifiDotnicy  about  the  same  time  hi  ■ 
■«»,  his  bitter  denunciation  an^l 
'■^m-,  but  he  did  not  supply  dei 
rlioila.  It  woQld  be  impossible  to 
'^flblriew  of  any  originality  in  ihc 
;^«^,in  theii'm  dn  jt^uj^lt.  t> 
^^■^*#w.  The  only  ideas  which  1 
'^  ^  iliae  TTritings  ire  borrowed  f 
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'  ^"^  But  not  to  have  Ibt-  apiH-a 
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,:J^  writings.  Then,  is  a 
I  Jiach  he  has  touched  with  Tx.n 

I'S^^^  period  was  tv.; 
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POLITICS. 


—  What  results  did  de  Tocqueville  reach?  This, 
in  ^  few  words,  is  about  the  balance  sheet  which 
he  furnis&es  of  the  good  and  evil  in  democracy: 
The  principal  advantages  in  the  democratic  sys- 
tem are  the  development  of  well-being,  the  spread- 
ing of  intelligence,  the  progress  of  eociability, 
the  sympathy  for  human  misery,  and,  finally,  a 
very  great  display  of  activity  and  energy.  In  a 
word,  in  democracies,  except  at  certain  critical 
moments,  men  are  generally  more  enlightened 
and  happy.  But  these  advantages  are  counterbal- 
anced by  disadvantages.  The  principal  disadvan- 
tages are  the  instability  of  the  laws,  the  inferiority 
of  merit  in  those  who  govern,  the  abuse  of  uni- 
formity, the  excess  of  the  love  of  well-being,  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  the  tendency  to  tyranny. 
It  is  principally  this  last  characteristic  which  de 
Tocqueville  has  developed.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  have  insisted  most  on  the  tyranny  of  demo- 
cratic  majorities;  he  has  also  shown  the  confusion 
which  attaches  to  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of 
democracy,  equality  and  liberty;  he  has  demon- 
strated that  these  two  things  are  not  always  in 
direct  proportion  to  each  other,  that  the  progress 
of  equality  is  not  always  the  progress  of  liberty. 
±  mally,  he  has  strongly  pronounced  against  cen- 
tralization; and  he  was  one  of  the  first,  while 
he  entirely  recognized  the  necessity  of  society's 
advancing  in  democratic  ways,  to  assert  the  rights 
of  individual  action  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
X'Zr  t^^  tendencies  of  popular  sovereignties, 
whether  they  are  exercised  under  the  republicai^ 
or  monarchical  form.  -It  is  principally ^thisS^ 
problem  which  science  has  applied  iLlf  to  study 
and  to  solve  m  recent  tunes.    The  events  of  isi 

of  th^Frpn^^'"'*'^'^"''  ^^^  ^'^^"S^^^^  concentration 
to  h.: '?°'^^,®''''^'*'^«^ti^  1^53,  have  led  minds 
i^P  fnZ  h'''^^  preoccupied  with  the  relations  of 
the  individual  to  the  state.  We  have  seen  that 
the  question  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  not  aU 

to  I  olT'^^S  ^^  ^""^'''^^  ^"t  '^'  it  is  necessan^ 
to  know,  besides,  within  what  limits  sovereiffntv 

tr  of'ti:r^^^^^^^^        5-w 

veryfinedissertaiion?^^?^^^^^^^^^^ 

Utork  o"n"  1^^'^^^  Preoccupiel  in  iis  excf^ 
lent  H  ork  on  Representative  Government  "  with 
the  means  of  counterbalancing  the  omnipotrn^ 
of  the  unenlightened  classes,  and  of  givmg  to  ?Se 
superior  classes  a  share  of  influence  commenfu 
rate  with    their    intelliirpn/^p      t«      ^^""*"»<-nsu 

"  Liberty,"  he  has^ndS  to  h«f1,  ^^  °° 
the  principle  of  free°W^  A  tif^  ^''^'""' 
in  the  "  Principles  of  pXi^i  tco^^r'.^'""*' 
nounces  the  individualist  rigorism  of  tT^'  ^  ■*" 
school,  and  admits  the  prSu  5  *5"''*°n°">ic 
the  state.  In  France  indSvidSnlriLT^ 
an  original,  energetic  and  imiZsinL^^  ^V°' 
the  highly  intellectnal  FrM<w  C^  f '*''"?"■ 
different  degrees  individualism  fa  £pWt  wf-'n 
IS  manifested  m  the  npw  n/^iuj    i,^^"^  which 

Jules  Simon.  Lairula;:.  C W  l-'if "  '^i'"' 
dol,  most  of  the  econoniste  ete^'  ^'^l^''^'^ 
O-d.  it  must  he  aclcnowled^gk^l,,^-;;-ther 


of  centralization  and  of  the  state  has  found  an 
eminent  apologist  in  Dupont- White,  who,  faith- 
ful to  the  traditions  of  the  democratic  school, 
maintains  the  predominance  of  the  state  over  the 
individual,  and  separates  tlie  principle  of  political 
liberty,  to  which  he  is  most  strongly  attached, 
from  the  principle  of  laissez  fadre  and  law&ipcu- 
ser,  which,  from  the  writings  of  economists,  has 
passed  into  those  of  publicists.  Such  are  the  ques- 
tions  which  political  science  is  discussing  in  our 
day.  Pauij  Janet. 

POLITICS,  Nature  and  Character  of.    I. 

Politics  as  the  Art  of  the  Slate  and  as  a  Science  of 
the  State,     The  conscious  life  of  the  state,  the 
guidance  of  the  state  and  the  influencing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  that  is,  conscious  political 
practice,  is  what  we  call  politics.    Men  who  by 
their  oflace  or  their  calling  take  a  prominent  part 
in  this  practice  and  in  the  influencing  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  as  for  instance,  government  offi- 
cials, representatives    in   legislative    assemblies, 
journalists,  etc.,  we  may  designate  as  political 
men.    The  honorable  and  dignified  name  of  states- 
man is  given  only  to  those  rare  men  who  distin- 
guish themselves  as  guides  and  leaders  among 
poUticians.     The  science  of  this  political  practice 
we  also  characterize  as  politics.    The  representa- 
tives of  politics  as  a  science,  may  be  called  politi- 
cal scientists  and  political  philosophers.  —  Politics 
as  political  practice,  and  politics  as  the  doctrine 
or  science  of  the  state,  stand  in  a  natural  recipro- 
cal relation  to  each  other.     In  the  beginning,  and 
in  tlie  lower  stages  of  the  development  of  nations, 
the.  former  precedes  the  latter  ;  and  the  latter  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  the  former  timidly  and  late. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  political  spirit  awakens 
in  a  nation,  and  becomes  self-conscious,  the  im- 
portance of  politics  as  the  science  of  the  state  in- 
creases also  ;  it  begins  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  practical  art  of  the  state  or  political 
practice.     At  times  it  outruns  its  more  powerful 
companion,  and  guides  the  tendencies  and  move- 
ments of  the  latter,  by  illuminating  with  its  torch 
some  new,  untrodden  road.—  Aristotle  came  only 
after  the  life  of  the  great  Hellenic  republics  was 
closed  ;  but,  as  a  teacher,  he  preceded  Alexander. 
Cicero  wrote  his  scientific  political  works  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  republic,  but  before  C«sar  and 
Augustus  had  appeared  upon  the  scene.    Machia- 
velli  had  the  pattern  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the 
renaissance  before  his  eyes  ;  he  wrote  after  the 
time  of  Louis   XI.  of  France,  but  became  the 
teacher   of    Louis  XIV.   and  of  Napoleon  III- 
Bousseau  was  the  prophet  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion.    Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  were  contemporaneously  the  found- 
ers of  a  new  doctrme  of  the  state,  and  of  a  new 
political   practice     Montesquieu  appeared  ai^^ 
the  English  revolution,  and  after  the  full  devel- 
opment of  constitutional  monarchy  in  England' 
which  he  recommended  to  the  rest  of  continenwj 
Europe,  and  became  the  teacher  of  the  people  oi 
the  United  States  and  of  the  F^e^ch  restoration- 


liiioftiDgB  which  we  dflsigMte  b^ 

I  !i!BE  tenn,  pofitics,  are  ladically  di" ' 

I ;  Mb.  IS  the  art  of  the  state,  hft- 

J  ^seiteraal  aims,  which  differ  a^*' '' 

I  ifisB  rf  the  moment.  It  seeks  to 

^flttenal  rejirft,  for  instancf,  to  < 

^^fisjfitntions  for  the  people  or  for  **^' 

-iSKueDenT,  to  secure  or  ext»-'n<l  t 

j:'feswe.rtc.  Politiad  practice  n^ 
fidprfjs,  and  access  is  the  aim  an' ' 

'  -^snof  the  state.   A  succes'^ful  ]>  >\ 
T-'ihefsme  of  the  rtatesman;  and  ar 
^"^1'%  is  the  sign  of  a  difectivc  i 
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\  -■'  Y^^,  as  the  science  of  the  stale ,  < , 

! -^ajestenud  aim,  and  is  not  e^titn: 
'^^^.  It  has  no  aim  but  tlu-  kn« 
^  Its  glory  consists  in  the  dc^tnn 

'-^.iD  the  discovery  of  a  perman( 
;^^J.nithecle«ir  exposition  of  a 
:^^^t^  guidance. -2 

.^«^*eot,soal.oa^them..n 

;tl««ubbom  matter  rhieb',^; 
!  ^*lK  must  invoke  the  u!?^^'^ 

•laifo,  J^^^^' «»  certain  of  - 
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1870,  p.  a.)  But  then,  political  practice  quickens 
tlie  glance  of  the  political  scientist,  and  protecta 
him  from  a  childish  trifling  with  the  imagininga 
of  empLf  speculution.  —  In  the  searcb  after  truth 
each  of  the  different  sciences  has  lis  own  method, 
and  trequenlt;  calls  into  activity  different  menial 
powHTB.  and  some  one  mental  power  more  than  it 
does  the  others.  Thus,  natural  scientific  thought 
depends  chiefly  on  the  exact  observation  of  facta 
perceptible  by  Iho  senses,  and  usually  from  visible 
ettecU  infers  the  invisible  cause.  Ita  method  is 
Induction,  and  lt«  proofs  are  mostly  borrowed 
from  analogy.  The  speculative  philosopher  de- 
nies the  sensually  perceptible  phenomenon,  and 
endeavors  to  discover  or  reach  the  infinite  Idea 
the  absolute,  through  the  Belf-conacioua  human 
mind.  Beginning  here,  he  then  draws  his  con- 
clusions by  the  way  of  logical  deduction.  Legal 
thought  is  generally  the  subordination  of  a  con- 
crete fact  under  a  general  legal  principle.  Its 
method  is,  in  the  first  place.  Judgment  by  means 
of  Bubsumption,  and  the  inference  from  the  gen- 

'"  " ^nseqnence  of  ita  vio- 

puniahment. 


eral  legal  principle  to 


compensation 

'gl'tiadirectcdparticularlytoorganic 

distinction,  to  the  eatimalion  of  forces,  the  4lcu- 

the  psychological  study  and  influ- 
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point  of  view  of  the  state;  t«  Judge  morally  is  to 
consider  human  actions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  mora)  order  of  the  universe,  conformably  to 
the  category,  ' '  good  and  bad. "    But  Machisvelli, 
who  certainly  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  this 
distinction,  by  his  reckless  exaggeration  of  it, 
even  to  the  point  of  complete  separation  of  poli- 
ties from  morals,  weakened  the  power  of  the  good 
among  men,  greatly  stimulated  the  ambiiion  of 
princes,  and  tJioroughly  corrupted  political  prac- 
tice.   We  accordingly  hold  firmly  to   the  rela- 
tive independence  ot  political  science,  but  we  at 
the  same  lime  recognize  that  political   practice 
must  not  place  itself   In  contradiction  with  the 
laws  of  the  mora!  order  of  the  world.  —  We  do 
not  speak  here  ot  the  moral  law,  which  religious 
revelation  proclaims  as  the  command  of  the  Draly. 
Such  a  moral  law  is  religion,  which  infiuencci 
only  believere  in  it.     We  here  allude  rather  to  the 
moral  law  derived  from  human  nature,  and  under- 
stood by  human  reason,  as  the  Intrinsically  well- 
grounded  ordering  of  all  human  life.     It  is  un- 
thinkable that  politics,  as  the  rule  of  external  life 
in  common  of  man  In  the  state,  can  be  absolutely 
separated  from,  and  completely  independent  of, 
the  moral  law,  considered  as  the  rule  of  proper 
human  conduct  in  general.    It  ie  Just  aa  unthink- 
able, as  in  the  economy  of  the  slate  it  is  impossi- 
ble, lo  ignore  the  laws  ot  physics  or  mathematics. 
Aa  politics,  moreover,  should  advance  the  pros- 
perity of   society,  and  endeavor  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  community,  lie  delennination 
of  these  tasks  can  not  safely  be  undertaken  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  paying  due  regard  to  the 
moral  duties  of  human  life  in  general,  and  to  the 
destinies  of  humanity,  pointed  out  by  the  moral 
law.     Thus,  not  the  complete  separation  ot  poli- 
tics and  morals,  still  less  the  hostile  opposition  of 
tlie  two,  but  the  preservation  ot  the  intimate  re 
lationabip  between  them,  ia  the  corrwt  riew  lo 
this  matter.   Both  in  the  determination  of  political 
ends  and  alms,  and  in  the  choice  ot  political  means, 
moral  consideratlouB  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  — 
1.  Etidx  and  Aime.    The  ends  and  aims  ot  politics 
m«y,indeed,bemoro£(iiinifiJeren<,  but  they  <*™W 
nolbeimnumU,    Many  political  reforms  areeffected 
from  juridlco-technical,  or  from  military  or  po- 
lilico-economical  motives;  thus,  public  monuments 
owe  their  form  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  tor 
the  beautiful.     When  a  new  mode  ot  procedure 
itroduced,  or  when  the  array  is  organiied  md 
exercised ;  when  a  new  8}-Blem  of  duties  is  adopted. 
or  a  new  style  of  architecture  employed;  in  all 
eases  of  this  kind,  moral  considerations  have  no 
.share,  or  o"'^  ~  «..-..  ....K/ifviineita  nnn     Tint.  £iDce 
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the  blgheat  commands  of  (deal  perfection,  as  the 
duty  ol  hla  life;  the  state  muat  moderate  it«  re- 
quirements with  a  due  regard  for  the  acluat  ca- 
pacity  and  dt-flcleocies  of  the  mRny.  Religion 
lifts  its  expeciaiions  even  to  the  height  of  divine 
perfection;  the  slate  can  not  strain  Its  coercive 
Ittwa  beyond  what  the  average  nature  of  the  ma- 
jority can  bear.  The  priest  may  Icll  tlie  beliL'ver 
hoie  and  lehat  Tie  ifioutd  be;  the  atatcsmnn  must 
take  men  at  they  are.  —  In  Judging  polllicnl  con- 
duct, therefore,  we  must  apply  only  the  relative 
standard  of  moral  demandB  whicli  corresponds 
with  the  stage  of  moral  culture  that  a  nation  or  a 
society  has,  for  the  time  being,  attained,  bo  far  as 
that  culture  ia  represented  in  its  better  average 
constituent  parts.  This  alandai'd  Is  tlie  standard 
of  the  good  citLseu  and  of  the  dutiful  official,  as 
both  are  at  the  time  understood  by  the  people.  — 
When  we  consult  history,  it  affords  us  some  sat- 
isfaction 10  observe  that  humanity,  in  tliis  i-cspect, 
haa  Inconteslably  made  nolable  progress.  Prom 
age  lo  age  moral  demands  have  risen,  and  the 
moral  standard  or  criterion  has  become  moi 
fined.  The  ancient  Greelfs  and  Romans  considered 
almost  everything  permissible  against  an  enemy 
with  which  the  state  was  engaged  In  war.  They 
felt  no  moral  repugnance  lo  kill  defenseless  foes, 
to  sell  the  wives  and  children  of  the  conquered,  as 
well  as  Ihe  conquered  ihemaelvca,  as  slaves;  to 
sack  towns  and  bum  villages.  If  a  general  of  the 
present  day  were  to  treat  his  conqtiered  enemy  in 
such  a  brutal  and  cruel  manner  as  only  too  often 
wasdooebyeven  the  best  warriors  o(  antiquity,  as 
was  done  by  the  amiable  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Ihe  magnanimous  Julius  Ctesar,  such  a  man 
would  be  shunned  as  a  maniac  or  outlawed  as  a 
human  monster  from  the  civiUzii  worid.  —  In  like 
manner  the  Christian  nations  of  the  middle  ages 
looked  upon  every  form  of  cruelty  to  unbelievers 
and  heretics  as  perfectly  just  and  permissible. 
The  Roman  popes,  whom  Chrtelendom  revered 
^n'^  f.vT"™'  """"'rity,  repeatedly  ap- 
roved  the  horrible  ma.i™  ,K„.  -o  one  was  bound 
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no  injury  to  the  honorable  name  of  Uie  retiowncd 
statesman,  Pitt,  that  he  effected  the  diflsolntionof 
the  Irish  parliament   and  the  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain  by  bribery.    A  minister  who 
should  do  the  same  thing  lo-day  would  be  lost,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  —  In  the  diplomalicm- 
tercourse  of  the  eighteenth  century,  equivocation 
and  intentional  deception  were  sliil  so  much  in 
vogue  that  even  a  sincere  and  truthful  man  was 
occasionally  compelled  to  wear  a  mask,  just  as  a 
merchant,  obliged  to  do  busincs,-!  with  rogues  ran 
scarcelv  avoid  dissimulation.    And  even  now  laise- 
hood  and  deception  are  not  unheard  of  in  inter 
national  Intercourse.    But  sincerity  and  ttutn  ui^ 
ness  dare,  at  least,  openly  engage  in  waragalasl 
this  kind  of  immorality.  -  3.     If  we  can  nom 
quire  political  leaders  lo  pursue  a  course  awe 
the  undersundlng,  pliancy  and  traciahleness  oi 
the  average  man  with  whom  they  have  to  Oosi. 
we  may  at  least  require  that  they  should  not  re- 
main below  the  moral  height  of  the  average  cult- 
ure of  their  time  and  nation;  but  'hat  here  ssn 
they  should  remain  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
many.     Precisely  because  they  are  leaders,  snu 
•  "    !  forth  as  models  to  those  who  stand  lower 
Ihey   or  follow  beUod  them,  Ihe  moral  dB- 
mands  lliat  are  made  on  them  ate  greater.    A 
virtuous  prince  produces  an  elevating  atid  enno- 
bling effect  on  the  society  which  looks  up  to  Inm, 
while  a  vicious  ruler  lowers  even  the  moral  con- 
dition of  his  subjects,— Humanity's  moral  duty 
is  the  fultHlment  ot  its  destiny.     When  men  bar 
mooiously  develop  their  faculUes,  they  advance 
morally.    Natlonsand  their  leaders  are  responsible 
lo  humanity  if  they  do  not  take  part  la  this  prog- 
i^ss.    Tlieyoweiltohumsnitytotakesuchapwi, 
—  4.     The  mere  turning  to  account  of  immoral 
acts  committed  by  others,  by  the  statesman  Br 
the  good  of  the  state,  is  permissible  to  the  stat«s_ 
man,  in  so  far  as  such  acts  appear  a  happy  ««ldenj 
for  his  purposes.   But  when  the  statesman  liimsen 
causes  or  favors  such  acts  be  becomes  a  patty  » 
Ibem,  and.  na  such,  a  participant  in  lh!,f«l^"'L 
bility  and  guilt  of  their  immorality. -When  H-ing 
Philip  II.   of  Spain  delegated  murdcrei^  to  am 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  he  became  P""?^ 
a  crime,  which  can  bo  excused  neither  by  theple» 
of  Ihe  good  of  Spain  nor  mitigated  by  the  approv- 
al of  Pope  Plus  V    given  It  on  religious  grounds. 
(Laurent,  supra,  ix.,  190,  x..  171.)    It  ^«  "''; 
ness  lo  the  still  uncertain  feeling  of  the  P" 
opinion  of  that  time,  that  it  extolled  the  cbevalier 
Bayard  as  a  hero  of  rar«  virtue,  because  t«^e- 
cidcdly  rejected  the  proposal  of  fednkeof  m 
rara,  to   kUl    the   pope,  although  lh«  ""'"  X 
conspired  against   his  own  lite  and  th"'  9^^^ 
duke.     (Laurent,  8 uprr  "    ™"  *    Themnn 
at  crime,  allowing  it   1 
power,  whose  duty  ft  I 
it,  should  be  regarded 
when  not  punishable, 
the  wish  to  get  rid  of 
frequently  ihe  only  Ihi 
into  the  band  of  an  ass 
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tmd  who  thought,  that, 
wand,  thfjy  might  revive  the  class  differences  of 
the  middle  ages,  their  pious  clergy  and  knights, 
and  All  our  modera  [nduslrial  world  -with  mon- 
asteries and  castlea.  Germany  had  different  kinds 
of  such  romanticists,  loo^ng  for  an  imaginary 
midjlo  age:  romantic  kings,  longing  lor  the  re- 
vival of  Ihe  iheocmtic  feudal  system,  and  roman- 
tic students,  who  reveled  in  visions  of  tlie  national 
black,  red  and  gold  (the  German  trifAore  before 
1886).  Both  failed  in  actual  politics.  But  even 
celebrated  glalesmto  have  occasionally  fajlen  into 
this  same  error.  Tlius,  imaginalion  had  a  large 
share  in  ihe  Egyptian  campaign  of  Napoleon  I.; 
and  hia  nephew  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  was 
carried  away  by  very  cliildiah  fancies. — The 
statesman,  however,  may  legitimately  work  on 
the  imagination  of  peoples,  and  hold  up  to  Ihclr 
mental  vision  pictures  of  greatness,  power  and 
freedom,  in  order  to  increase  their  energy  of  ac- 
tion. But  the  statesman  should  never  rely  on  the 
imagination;  he  must  beware  lest  the  latUT  weak- 
en entirely,  when  brought  into  contact  with  stem 
reality. —  The  politics  of  feclhig  is  another  kind 
of  false  ideal  politics.  In  politics,  leadership  be- 
longs lo  reason,  mtedom  and  masculinity.  When 
politics  allows  Itself  to  be  guided  by  passion  or 
excited  feeling,  by  love  or  haired,  by  fear  or  re- 
venge, it  goes  dangerously  and  easily  astray,  and 
is  certain  to  bo  worsted.  —  It  la  doubtful  whctJier 
ihe  politics  that  in  the  middle  ages  produced  the 
crusades  should  he  ascribed  lo  the  imaginalion 
or  to  over-eicltcd  religious  feeling;  at  all  events' 
It  was  one-sided  and  unfortunate  politics  Ite- 
"gious  ware,  with  aU  their  ruinous  effects  must 

beuseless  race  hatred,  a  blot  on  humanity,  a  hatr^ 
wh^ch  sometimes  exteu  between  kindwl  nX^ 

pohlics  The  nght  course,  therefore,  is  ^t  the 
separation  butihe  union,  of  real  and  ideal  politics. 
The  realistic  aide  forms  the  basis  of  rational  poll- 
tics;  the  .deal  s.do  Is  its  guiding  star.  Tl.e  former 
has  to  do  chiefly  ,-  th  the  meatus;  the  latter,  wUh 
the  ends.  —It  is  w.th  polities  as  with  an.  The 
mer^  uatura  ist,  who  faithfully  paints  stone,  wood, 
■woolen  or  silken  stuffs,  is  no  true  artist  unless  he 
«„ploys  hia  talent  In  the  servi^'ofTe'^l^ful 
But  the  man  who  draws  beautiful  lines   and  in 

';-     Shakespeare  la  Ihe 
iu  hia  works,  truth  to 

fication,  so  to  speak,  of  such  =  ^T  iT  Pf^"" 
«^v...-~  onH  >(t.i.i  ,.  ^^"  ^  combination  of 
realistic  and  "dua]  politics-  as  for  inumre  in 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  fi™.»'.  i  '".'^''■ 
in  Charlemagne  and  ^g  iw^  •^"'^"' ^Ti- 
ll, of  Prtissia  and  wtshf-  ^  ^-  '"  F^'^^^^'' 


both  realla's  and  idealists 
greatest  of  poeis  because 
"*  uni'edwiih  the 


Count  Cavour.  In  individuals 
realistic  or  the  Ideal,  for  the  m 
derates,  yet  neither  the  ideal  nor  tJ 
be  absent  from  cither  the  nation  < 
—  English  politics  is  predomiuan 
first  of  all,  (he  politics  of  Intcn 
politics  is  not  wanting  in  the  idi 
by  the  immense  Influence  Englie 
lar  rights  and  political  freedom  b 
the  world.  French  politics  prefc 
always  advances  an  Idea  as  IW 
Napoleon  III.  boasted  that,  "  0 
were  ready  to  go  to  war  for  an 
the  side  of  this  idealism,  Frenc 
teals  strong  features  of  rcalisn 
never  yet  scorned  to  get  in  retai 
enthusiasm  the  highest  material  ai 
Europe  has  always  been  made 
Prance  happened  to  ho  govemi 
kings,  by  revolutionary  direcloi 
or  by  Napoleonic  emperors.  — 
centuries  the  German  nation  dit 
establishing  a  harmonious  union 
.and  ideal  politics.  It  unfortui 
hither  and  thither,  between  the 
of  absolute  governments,  and  ne 
dreams.  Prussian  politics  was  t 
stand  how  to  collect  and  intel 
reality  of  Ihe  forces  of  the  peoi 
higher  tasks  lo  the  nation.  The  \ 
the  unification  of  German?  and 
German  empire,  are  due  chiefly 
Prince  Sismarck.  whom  people. 
ence,  designate  as  a  realistic  po 
fact,  better  than  any  other  living! 
how  to  estimate  and  reckon  wi 
but  who,  at  the  same  lime,  is  i 
tile  in  ideal  thoughts,  and,  on  I 
himself  to  be  determined  by  th 
llonal  and  niasculinely  free  stt 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  dcsti 
man  people ;  and  who,  accordlr 
politician,  as  -well  as  a  realistic  on 
J.  C. 

POLK,  James  Knox,  presider 
Stales  1845-9,  -was  bom  in  Meckli 
N.  C.  Nov.  a,  1795,  and  died  at  N 
June  15,  18*9.  He  was  graduate 
sily  of  North  Carolina  in  1818,  ' 
the  bar  in  1820,  and  served  as  cor 
ocrat)  1833-39.  (See  CoNGBEsa. 
He  was  govi'rnor  of  Tennessee 
1844  was  elected  president.  (9 
VoTBe,  XV.)  For  the  principal  e 
ministration  see  Annexations,  I 
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semblance  to  Jackson,  their  gener 
political  feeling,  and  their  neighb< 
life  and  death,  gave  him  the  popu 
"young  hickory." — See  Hickman 
(18*4);  Chase's  Adminittraii""-  ^ 
Jenkins'  Admiiiutratian  of  P'^  ' 


Kie  poll  laxe«,  but  only  in  proportion 
ation  or  cenaus.  (Constitution,  art. 
1  power  has  never  been  eiercised. 
ive,  however,  assessed  Ihem  until 
but  very  few  do  now.  The  capita- 
loubtless  among  the  first  charges  im- 
condilionof  the  colonies  would  tend 
Uieearlydaysof  aconununily  tliet« 
hing  besides  visible  and  Ungible 
can  be  taxed.  And  as  men  were 
ijual  io  rant  and  condillon,  and  re- 
ng  equally  protected  by  the  law  in 
'.  of  life  and  property,  the  poll  tas 
:ested  itself  as  the  simplest  and  most 
I  ot  laxalion.  As  an  eiample  may 
the  occurrences  of  the  poll  las  in 
iescribed  by  a  writer  in  the  circular 
lopkins  univereity.  In  1641  a  cap- 
s  gramed  by  iht  assembly,  in  iteti- 
ralilude  toward  Lord  Ballimore  for 
irotnote  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 
892,  establishing  the  Prolcslanl  re- 
ylaod,  every  taxable  person  waa 
ony  pounds  of  tobacco  yearly  for 
churches  and  the  support  of  parish 
hinder  the  growUi  of  papacy,  an 
1  m  1704  lasing  all  Irish  servants 
the  colony.  The  same  year  a  tax 
in  all  imported  negroes.  In  1717 
r  ^U  latter  lax  were  appropriated 
ibUc  school  fund,  and  for  erecling 
'1  in  each  county.  In  1728  every 
I  was  made  to  present  the  local 
h  three  crows"  heads  or  squirrels' 
axes  were  at  various  limes  levied 
*ls.  such  as  the  building  of  alma- 
e  CMslruclion  ot  highways.  The 
in  Maryland  was  levk-d  in  1774 
.  ol  construetiBg  a  new  road.  In 
H  down  to  ihe  la.^  y^ar  of  the 
?emmenta774)  nrviM.  , 

"as  laid  on  doI^    1^'V  ^''^'"' 

'"8  Were  raled  at  ^""""■■^''cul  and 
■■/ed  from  J300  in  tCT'''  '*"""' 
■ln>e  only  tio)  ,„  »V  ""^^  s'ate 
t  limit  in  Delw.*^''*'  "^ch 
^'Pconsti,uC;7,,,J'',Soath 

«  laid  upon  land   „-    "'*^''  "•«'• 
"*"  '^  levied  upon 


each  hundred  dollars  of  the  assessed 
land  taxed  shall  be  imposed  upon  | 
constitution  of  Virginia  contained 
similar  provision.  There  were  man; 
from  poll  taxes  mentioned  in  the 
which  were  persona  attached  to  the  a; 
or  who  had  been  wounded  while  in 
service  of  the  country;  paupers  ani 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind  and  t 
tcrs  ot  the  Gospel  (Tennessee);  pen 
(Wiaconein),  and  uncivilized  Atner 
(Nevada).  In  some  slates  Ihe  paym 
tax  was  made  a  necessary  qualifii 
voter,  as  II  is  in  Massachuselts  to-< 
On  Ihc  other  hand.  Pennsylvania,  E 
Michigan  levied  no  poll  taxes;  the  CO 
Ohio  and  Maryland  declared  them  t 
and  oppressive,  and  Rhode  Island 
law  ihal  "no  poll  tax  could  be  laid 
pose,"  although  (he  constitution  alli 
lection  of  a  registry  tax,  which  wai 
capitation  lax.  —  To  lake  from  ea 
equal  sum.  which  is  the  simplest  t<. 
tax,  does  not  necessarily  make  each 
equal  lax.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
unequal  fn  ils  incidence,  as  the  con 
layers  must  vary  within  wide  limit 
obviously  be  unequal  to  levy  this  la 
member  of  llie  family,  parents  a 
because  Ihe  nuuibi-i'  of  children  in 
no  measure  of  comfort  or  of  ability 
Leroy-Beaulieu  believes  that  only  i 
pay  a  poll  tas,  and  that  it  should 
political  rights.  Every  man,  he  sa 
scsses  and  exercises  the  right  of  suffr 
pay  H  direct  tax,  Ihe  rale  lo  depe: 
needs  of  the  local  admin isi rations  a 
ing  indirect  taxes.  Among  some  o 
Stales,  in  which  Ihe  payment  of  a  ix 
essary  lo  an  exercise  of  the  elective  f 
door  has  been  opened  lo  abuse  and 
is  cuflomary  for  the  party  maougcrs 
buy  the  votes  of  the  delinquent  la 
scltling  for  them  their  poll  tax  due 
equulily  of  the  capitation  tax  has  fre 
noticed,  and  in  aiieniptiag  to  make  ii 
the  tendency  is  to  cliange  it  into  a  i 
come;  if  not  based  direct!3-  upon  It 
each  payer  or  class  of  payers,  il  may 
a  certuin  relation  to  ii.  Where  the 
privileged  classes  permlta  such  a  gl 
rank,  it  has  been  resorted  ti),  as  in 
England.  In  Prassia  a  lax  of  this  e 
still  levied,  the  cla>>tn>tener.  The 
divided  somewhat  arbilrarily  into  va 
according  to  their  supposed  incoroi 
proportioned  to  this  classification  in 
each  group.  Thus,  the  lax  that  is  ] 
member  of  one  class  or  group  is  the 
to  that  extent  a  poU  „r  cupilalion  la 
lax  payers  are  grouped  according  loll 
or  determuied  iDcoiiics,  it  partakes  o 
ter  ot  an  income  tax.  The  one  or  < 
predominatea  according  as  the  numl; 


BOVEBEIGNTT. 

IS  .between  the  Wilmot  proviao  and  Oie  deni 
n  many  of  the  souiiiern  democrat  for  actl^ 
:e  greHBional  proli^lion  of  slavery  in  the  terr 
r-  It  iB  slgniflcaot,  however,  of  Uie  tlmoroi 
)t  evasive  stateBmanship  of  1850,  lial  it  Is  ' 
a  ingly  difficult  to  say  whether  populw  eove\ 
■was  a  feature  in  lie  compromise  of  tb» 
(See  COMPROMIBEB.  V.)  Soulhem  democi 
Bcrted  that  it  was  not,  and  their  cUim  is  bui 
by  the  provisions  that  the  legislatures  of  IJ  i 
New  Mesico(the  only  territories  organised 
compromise)  should  have  power  over  "  al 
ful  subjects  of  le^slatioii  consistent  wiih  t 
stitution  of  the  United  States."  and  that  1 
should  be  submitted  to  congress,  and,  if 
proved,  should  be  null  and  of  no  effect.  I 
asserted  that  popular  sovereignty  wm  the 
the  bill,  and  the  course  of  proceedings  ( 
the  senate  Beems  to  confirm  hia  assertion. 
ported  the  bill  io  the  senate,  March  2S  the 
of  the  l^lature  lieing  as  above  staled.  Tl 
roittee  of  thirteen  reported  the  same  hill, 
adding  the  proviso  "  with  the  exception  o 
can  slavery."  Amendments  were  offered 
ferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  to  empower  i 
rilorial  l^slature  10  protect,  but  not  to 
slavery,  and  by  Chase,  of  Ohio,  of  eiac 
opposite  purport.  Both  were  rejeded;  a 
of  Douglas,  through  another  senator,  V 
out  the  committee's  exception  of  slaverj  f: 
powers  of  the  legislature,  was  carried  by  a 
33  to  19;  and  the  bill  passed  as  originally 
by  Douglas.  Even  wilL  this  esphination, 
that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  arrangemeni 
it  was  a  provoking  verbal  Juggle,  roeani 
thing  but  what  it  appeared  to  mean  on  i 
and  best  calculated  for  citation  as  a  prec 
two  opposite  senses,  for  an  increasing!; 
wrangle  over  its  meaning,  and  for  the  final 
tionof  the  party  which  had  passed  it.  (Se" 
cbatic-Rbpubucah  Party,  V.)  —  In  1 
Kanaaa-Nebrmskfi  bill  (see  that  title)  ags 
ported  to  enforce  the  popular  sovereignty 
the  new  territories,  although  slavery  hi 
prohibited  itt  both  of  them  by  the  Miasoi 
promise  of  1820.  The  fourteenth  and  th 
lections  of  the  act  put  the  laws  of  thi 
,j™««  in  force  in  the  two  territories,  "eii 
eighth  section  of  the  act  preparatory  W 
mission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  .a 
March  6.  1830,  which,  being  inconsistent 
principle  of  non-intervention  by  congn 
slavery  in  the  states  and  territories,  as  re> 
by  the  legislation  of  1850,  commonly  ce 
compromise  meaaures.  is  hereby  declared 
live  and  void;  it  being  the  true  intent  " 
ing  of  this  act,  not  lo  legislate  shivery 
territor>-  or  slate,  nor  to  exclude  it  tberef 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  frei 
and  regulate  their  domestic  instituUons 
own  way.  subject  only  to  the  constitutii 
United  States."  It  will  be  noticed  thai 
guagB  Is  simple  and  direct  until  the 
reached  where  ' '  popular  sovereignty  "  v 
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are  held  only  for 
becoming  states,  that  tkej  are 
'  inchoate  Btaies,"  that  it  is  wise 

their  inhabilsats  the  powers  of 
and  "the  regulation  of  their 
ons  to  suit  themselves,"  is  well 
i  been  the  foundation  of  the 
ittlsysterasiQcenSL  (See  Tbb- 
it  the  power  of  congress,  never- 
I  latent,  and  may  be  exercised 
S3,  rijfhtly  or  mistakenly,  cod- 
for  the  general  welfare"  to  do 
!  of  the  territory  undertake  to 
chich  seema  to  congress  a  moral 
em,  polygamy,  or  slavery,  it  is 
y  of  congress,  for  the  welfare 
ilure  state  but  of  all  the  stales, 
estroy  it.  It  is  a  little  odd  that 
1854-8,  which  were  so  quick  to 
ih  in  the  case  of  polygamy  in 
1  to  recognize  it  in  the  case  of 
Popular  sovereignty  in  the 
las  alwa3"s  been,  a  privilege,  not 
privilege  is  to  bi:  escrciscd  in 
>  the  terms  of  the  grant.  —  The 
ies  for  the  rise  and  fall  ot  the 
BOTcreignty"  in  the  lerritoriea 
ler  Demochatic- Republic  AS 
RLiCAS  Pastt,  I.  The  Cal- 
be  found  In  4  Calhoim's  Werlo, 

Feb.  19,  1847).  5S.5;  see  also 
ti  Dhed  Scott  Case;  3  Ste- 
n  the  SUUen.  202;  and  Jefferson 
ilutions  of  May  34,  1B60,  in 
Tert  Bookof  I860,  194.  Cass' 
1  full  is  in  Cluskey's  BAiticai 
463.  The  Douglas  doctrine  U 
■■iiie,   September,  1858,  and  in 

Partg  Qtieslion*,  123,  The 
.  answered  by  attorney  general 
ihlet  Obterralion*  on  it;  and  the 
the  two  is  taken  in  Beverdy 
»  on  FupuUir  SoKreignlg.  H. 
«(  Goftntment.  47,  148,  accom- 
t  feat  of  reaching  Calhoun's 
•ouglas'  premises. 

Ai^£AND£B  Johnston. 

•  I.  PosmON  OF  THE  QrES- 
os.  —  The  PHncipU  of  Pkipula- 
"■  by  aerxnd  EeoitomUta,  iltmoii- 

3U  embraces  the  most  extensive 
I  economy;  for  in  treating  of 
ation,  even  though  we  restrict 

fli'ld  of  the  science  and  write  a 
political  economy.  Population 
he  end  and  the  means  of  human 
nd  by  it  production  takes  place. 
)lioii  iseitected,  W&shallnot, 
nsider  this  vast  subject  under 
bm  will  coDtioe  ourselves  lollie 
il  by  the  numlier  ol  people,  the 


elucidation  of  whkh  must  precede  I 
with  the  fundamental  questions  < 
supply,  competition,  wages,  and  so 
This  rmige  is  still,  as  wiU  be  seen. 
The  questions  it  embracea  have  l 
discussed,  especially  during  U>e  pi 
in  our  own  lime:  but  of  all  writt 
most  thoroughly  investigated  ll 
ideas  on  this  subject  are,  so  to  Bp< 
the  diseussiooa  of  economists,  mo 
licists  of  every  class,  is  the  celel 
To  bis  invest!  gutiona,  and.  we  n 
eries.  we  will  flrsl  give  our  atW 
Malthus  wUo  stated  the  question, 
first  sliowcd  itsaupreme  importan 
together  the  scientific  elements  o 
in  his  celebrateil' 'Essay  on  the  P 
lallon,"  published  in  1803.  Th 
ceded  by  a  preliminary  ateteh  i 
1798,  inhisreply  toBomeproposi 
who  -vras,  in  his  turn,  twenty 
tempt  to  refute  him,  but  witbc 
that  before  Slalthus  some  correi 
lation  liad  not  nppearedfromafi 
other's  those  of  the  physiocratie  i 
Sien-^rt.  Adam  Smith,  ffallaee, 
Mnri^  Ort^a;  but  to  the  EnglisI 
longs  the  honor  of  having  seen  ai 
profundity  of  the  problem,  of  he 
subject  of  numerous  statistical  i 
searcJies,  and  obtained  a  great  i 
mation  upon  it.  Unlil  the  begin 
ury,  »'-  e.,  up  to  (he  time  of  Mai 
statesmen  anil  philosophers  set  ou 
ism:  '"  Where  there  is  population, 
They  look  no  account  ot  the  c 
whicli  the  population  might  be 
questioned  the  proposition,  and  i 
lions  aimed  to  increase  the  numb 
Colbert,  Pin,  and  even  Kapoleoi 
hig  rewards  to  the  pnxluceis  ol 
and  it  was  not  umil  1853  that  tl 
Sardinia  repealed  a  law  to  the  sa 
pie  had  no  idea,  tlial.  in  onler  for  i 
lo  produce  their  greatest  effect, 
men  must  bear  some  relation  ti 
capital;  they  Bupposcd  that  if, 
thousand  laborers  produced  a  m 
was  only  ni-cpssary  thai  two  tl 
should  be  bom  to  the  slate,  la  < 
ions.  The  laws  of  all  European 
nated  when  that  idea  prevailed. » 
there  are  legislinore  and  puhlici 
philosophers,  moralists  and  poets 
that  doctrine.  It  ia  g,i]]  g  quite 
that  a  good  government  will  do  e 
power  to  increase  population.  —  I 
out  the  dangers  to  sociely  in  gn 
error,  and  eBi>ecial]y  to  the  poorer 
the  first  lo  suffer  from  violations  i 
We  will  therefore,  at  the  outset, 
tioo  of  his  ideas,  and  mdicste.  as 
support  he  has  received,  and  Ibi 
which  hia  doctrine  has  experienc 


Ewl  the  limlti  of  this  article:  so  we 
n  lecai^tuUllDg  them.  —Let  us  now 
(  obJectionH  olTered  Bgainst  the  theory 
mltinfl  population.  In  the  first  place, 
denied  that  reprenBlve  or  preventive 
T  ari«l  or  do  act.  A  sufficient  answer 
nion  la  ■  itBlDment  ol  the  facts  of  ao- 
(xlern  hhtory,  and  the  reports  ot  trav- 
liMO  are  Ponflrmod  by  geography  and 
Mullhus  devottd  a  part  of  bia  work 
timlbrn  ot  IheM  facts,  and  every  one 
iW  hU  arifumeut  by  obaervalions  of 
I  la  lui  tndlHpulable  fact  that  men  die 

I  ruplilly  according  to  the  places  where 
Ihelr  condltloD*  of  exiiitence,  iheir  oc- 

ind  Uia  olaUBJi  to  which  they  belong. 

II  lias  heoD  obierred  that  rich  or  well- 
(mm  forty  to  forty-flve  years  old,  die 
it.HSotl  per  cent,  annually:  but  that 
■aine  age  who  are  poor  and  needy  die 
ot  1.8T  pel  cent,,  that  Is  to  say,  two 
llDKa  as  many  of  the  poor  die.  In  the 
ioIb*  tliera  was  a  time  in  which  nejp'o 

la  tite  proportion  of  one  to  six  an- 

(roe  negroes  in  the  proportion  of  one 
nt:  thai  ia,  five  and  a  half  times  as 
k  died.  In  Paris,  from  1817  to  1838, 
lal  In  fifteen  died  in  the  twelfth  arron- 

whLch  was  peopled  mostly  by  the 
■Hus  Inbabitant  in  sixty-five  in  the  sec- 
IhI  by  >  different  class.  At  Manchea- 
Ue  B»«t»ge  ot  life  in  certain  districts 
riy  only  aeventecn  years,  while  In  oth- 
f/ifly-*W€j.  There  are  places  and  occu- 
wfaleb  children  are  reared  more  auc- 
rnd  111  which  more  old  men  are  found, 
i-ra.  What  do  Iheao  faclJ*  prove,  if  not 
ar*  pUces,  districts,  occupaiionp,  clasg- 
■lilii-a  to  wlileh  men  die  prematurely, 
Mi|UHH9(-  of  the  causes  pointed  out  by 

I(  Ihia  to  the  case,  can  we  deny  that  it 
■«  l(i«(i   Uiicr  it  tbe  greater  part   of 

«)--;Ully  Iboae  wlio  die  in  childhood 

t«d  iii-n-r  been  Itora,  since  they  came 
'tUI  -miy  u,  suffer,  and  to  occasion  sut- 
l^iMbm  directly  to  their  tamliiea,  and 
«  B'rf-briy  y  —  In  Idvestlgatine  the  quea- 
".Kti"!..  there  i.  need  to  talte  large  ac- 
•*  ''f'^«'»>  ot  localities,  occupations 
•'-»«l(ii.rt«  For  lack  of  knowledge  ot 
■ti/^  nrt;  .rf  «.mparatively  little  value. 
mumaitU-,  an  the  re»ultanta  of  an  in- 
'1'  "I  '■"""*■  "'"1  it  lliey  are  consid- 
M;  „..  im,\«:T  Judg,nent  can  be 
',».«  T  "''"''  '"■"=  P'*^  i"  them. 
<■  \uii.'.'\  '"''"''"'''  "f  the  mortalily  in 

v,.o.  .1      "  "■ '" '880.     We  perceive. 

r,  I  .L;  / ,",'  ^"'*cr«.  N.  v.,  had 
ia<i  ai  «  "j  '*"'"•  and  that  Savan- 

7m.,.  \  T-     '*•''<"*  we  can  form 

Hi..«.  iw,rril[  '""'  <^'nparative  sa- 
""i.«i,I„.rli.       ''"'i^"  '"'^t  ''"'*'*'  *'''^''' 


tfir,  1^.  and  many  other  circiimslsnces 
there  are  certain  departments  in  Franct 
the  population  has  actually  dinunirfied 
successive  years,  but  before  we  can  base 
ment  of  value  In  reference  to  this  tact 
know  certain  other  facta,  among  whicl 
loss  by  war  and  by  emigration,  and  hov 
the  decrease  is  due  to  Uitempeiance 
vices,  bow  much  to  destitution,  hoW 
disease,  how  much  to  heredity,  saniti 
tions  and  other  causes.  Then  we  ro 
some  proper  estimate  of  the  measure  o 
resulting  from  prudence,  and  be  ablf 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  tulute  of 
thus  called  the  "principle  of  popi^ 
Another  objection  ia  made,  based  on  tl 
cereals.  From  the  stability  of  the  pric 
elusion  ifl  drawn  that  progress  in  sgnc 
kept  and  will  keep  pace  with  the  growl 
lation.  M.  Passj,  a  French  auihonty 
ligated  this  question  about  Ihiny  yea 
tributed  the  steadiness  of  the  pri=e  ol 
the  fifty  years  from  1797  to  1941  to  tbi 
ments  in  agriculture.  On  esamining 
ot  wheat  (as  given  in  Spoflord's  Aroeri 
nac  tor  1882,  p.  102)  from  1825  10  1880 
t.  «.,  tor  fifty  .ail  years,  we  find  twent 
in  which  the  price  waa  higher  than  ii 
twenty-nine  years  in  which  it  was  1{ 
elements,  however,  are  always  to  be 
in  connection  with  prices,  among  whic 
cropa  in  our  own  or  in  other  countn 
home  or  abroad,  cost  of  transportation 
causes  wliich  affect  aupply  or  vary  d 
the  least  of  which  is  the  value,  i.  e,,  tl 
ing  power,  of  money:  and  as  there  ia 
determining,  otherwise  than  approiii 
amount  of  effect  from  each  of  tin 
causes,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
prices  have  been  affected  by  iheio, ' 
wheat,  if  we  consider  only  tbe  causes 
constant  in  their  action,  tends  tr 


minish  in   price.    This,  however,  i 


classes  ot  the  population  1 
periods  ot  which  history  pves  us  n 
eiperienced  at  limes  the  repressive  < 
lack  of  Bufflcicnt  nutritive  food;  and  i 
priiri,  conclude,  that  it  the  world  cool 
populated  increasingly,  the  time  mini 
come,  when,  with  all  conceivable  facjl 
production  and  transportation  ot  toon. 
of  the  latter  could  be  produced  (tor  lai 
loafiord  nourishment  to  all  the  inhabil. 
time  M,  however,  in  a  future  so  rem' 
queslion  of  population,  as  presented  1 
derives  its  chief  practical  value  from '» 
prudence  it  presents,  rather  thanfromt 
Ihrailt-ns  of  Incrca'^  of  population  be 
of  subsistence,  —  Another  objection 
doctrine  has  been  drawn  from  the  ad* 
productive  resources  w^ieh  a  popnla 
ils  owa  density,  or,  in  other  words,  fr 
eflts  civilization  derives  from  an  UK 
,  1  number  of  men.    Mr.  Everett,  ot  ao 
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aa  Maltbus.  Malthua  did  not  mean  to  tell  one 
who  haa  not  a  familj  able  to  support  him,  or 
whose  labor  can  not  be  utilized  bj  society,  to 
depart,  but  to  convey  to  him.  in  the  most  positive 
and  most  peremptory,  in  the  most  frank  and  true 
manner,  lliat  he  lias  naught  to  expect  save  from 
the  Iclndness  of  his  fellow  men,  from  whom  he 
has  no  rights  to  demand,  and  nothing  to  exact, 
under  penally  of  dissolving  society.  He  meant 
to  say  to  heads  of  families  and  all  who  help  in- 
crease the  human  race,  that  the  limits  of  charity 
arc  very  restricted,  and  that  miseries  and  sufFtr- 
ingB  are  not  slow  in  shortening  the  days  of  those 
whose  servicca  society  can  not  buy,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thini;,  who  can  not  render  it 
useful  service,  — We  do  not  mean  llial  lliis  truth 
is  not  really  distressing,  and  that  it  should  not 
astound  those  who  have  cherislicd  tbe  illusion 
that  by  means  of  emigration,  the  cullivation  of 
waste  lands,  the  common  use  of  potatoes,  econom- 
ical soups,  or  any  other  means  devised  by  com- 
pulsory philanthropy  or  credulous  policy,  we 
might  be  relieved  from  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  unfortunates;  but  it  should  be  clearly 
recognized  that  if  this  condition  of  things  is  alarm- 
ing, Malthus  did  not  invent  it  nor  counsel  it:  he 
simply  showed  its  existence,  and  warned  heads  of 
families  in  regard  to  it,  as  well  as  others  who  help 
increase  the  human  race  out  of  proportion  to  their 
means  of  labor.  It  is  nalure,  and  not  Maltlma, 
that  placed  human  beings  on  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  yet  this  unfortunate  scholar  is  held  re- 
sponsible; much  as  if  a  sentinel  should  be  pun- 
ished for  his  cry  of  alarm,  in  warning  of  impend- 
ing danger!  —  We  desired  to  quote  this  passage, 
because  it  has  a  scientific  and  historic  interest, 
and  because  it  has  been  said  that  Malthus  sliranlc  . 
from  facing  his  own  worli.  Malthus,  far  from 
rctraciing  his  statement,  reproduced  the  same 
idea  in  another  passage  in  his  last  edition,  inspeali- 
ing  of  tbe  liberty  which  he  desires  shall  be  left  to 
the  father  of  a  family,  at  his  risk  and  peril.  Mai' 
thus  always  maoifeaied  a  good  disposition  in  his 
writings;  but  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
turned  aside,  even  by  injustice,  from  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth;  for  bis  calmness,  his  self- 
possession,  his  courtesy  toward  opponents  (who 
were  far  from  reciprocating  it)  were  truly  remark- 
able. I  might  cite  here  many  respectable  author- 
ities in  support  of  tbe  opinions  of  Malthus;  but  I 
will  only  quote  Bastiat,  whom  some  have  repre- 
sented as  against  him.  Bastiat  wrote  in  1844  (in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  "Assessment  of  the  Land  Tax  in 
Landes,"  p.  25):  "The  doctrine  of  Malthus  has 
been  attacked  of  late ;  be  has  been  accused  of 
being  gloomy  and  discouraging.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  a  happy  thing,  if  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence could  diminish  and  even  disappear,  without 
mankind  being  the  worse  fed,  clothed,  lodged  and 
cared  for  in  infancy,  old  age  and  sickness.  But 
this  is  not  tbe  fact,  nor  is  it  possible:  it  is  even 
contradictory.  I  can  not  understand  the  outcry 
of  which  Malthus  has  been  the  object.  What  has 
this  celebrated  economist  revealed?     His  system 
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the  rate  ivas  carried 
uld  bear,  and  often 
Busing  much  Bmug- 
ley  if  course  charged 
than  for  short  ones. 
s  minimum  charges 
lea.Scenls;  under" 
lies,  ISicents;  under 
400  miles.  2S  cents. 
I  the  development  of 
was  computed  that 
tters  constituted  less 
lolc,  and  tbe  cost  of 
!  than  flve-BeventhB. 
Id  cost  the  sender  to 
tial  rates  -were  just; 
wt  to  perform  the 
Lnd,  as  lime  went  on, 
:raproved  meaoa  of 
whole  coBt  of  trana- 

Ulant  places  still  fur- 
feeling  in  favor  of  a 
ton  profit — "freight, 
the  day — a  gradual 
Screnl  distances  was 
of  Europe,  there  was, 
ndoQcy,  partially  car- 
tight  as  an  element  in  | 


letter  postage.    This  idea  never  took 

in  Amcricu,  unless  we  regard  the  li 
books  and  newspapers  as  an  instance  o 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  postol 
prefer  to  carry  printed  matter  rather  tl 
matter  of  the  same  weight.  Sut  prin 
being  habitually  sent  in  large  parcels,  i 
for  weight,  far  easier  to  handle;  especia 
cnseof  papers  which  went  from  day  to 
same  routes  in  about  equal  quanti lies, 
monopoly  rates  had  never  taken  firm 
owing  to  the  competition  of  private  age 
delivery  of  unsealed  matter.  All  (hi 
combined  to  produce  the  lower  rate 
classes  of  goods.  —  These  praclicaJ  idi 
lowed  out  in  the  ialand  postage  of  aln 
ilized  countries,  whether  the  resulis  a 
to  more  than  cover  or  slightly  less  tha: 
expense.  In  international  postage  it  is 
difficult  to  carry  them  out  with  fair 
five-cent  rale  was  based  on  a  rough 
transmission  expenditures;  and  count 
tunalely  situalL-d  or  orgnnUod  may  he 
meet  Dieir  foreign  postal  expcnHes  on 
The  general  advantages  of  belonging  tc 
union  are  a  sufficient  compensation  fi 
these  inequalities  as  can  not  be  satisf. 
ranged,  —We  present  herewith  slatisti 
offices  of  the  different  countries  nami 
year  1880 : 
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lie  principles  govem- 
economic  effects  it  is 
vantage,  for  the  veiy 
1  essential  part  of  our 
snomic,  social  and  po- 
>  dependent  upon  free 
«ion,  that  the  attempt 
I  can  be  little  else  than 

ITHDK  T.   Had  LEV. 

rilENT.  This  is  one 
a  of  the  L'nited  States 
act  of  May  8,  1794. 
The  head  of  the  de- 
:eiieral  (salary  58,000), 
iidcr  id  senate,  and 
t,  by  a  custom  dating 
'f  President  Jackson, 
general,  although  his 
I  not  been  regarded  aa 
■utional  advisers.    Hia 


duHes  embrace  the  direction  of  the  p 
panmenl,  and  the  management  of  tl 
and  foreign  noau  service-  the  award 
tioB  of  contracts;  the  negotiation  of  p 
with  foreign  governments  (under  dire 
president);  the  appointment  of  all  . 
department;  and  the  commissioning, 
•i'^  postmasters   receiving 

.  T-^  I  "'"*^'"  per  annum  (all 
standard  being  presidential  appoint™ 
T  Z^^^''  involves  the  appointo: 
than  40,000  officers  of  the  Uni?Sl  Stat 
^tronage  in  the  form  of  mail  cont, 
way,  Bteamboat  and  horse  or  stage 
(the  latter  known  as  •■  star  routes") 

Th'i  ™  °^  "*"""«  '*'"'«'"ly-  He  i 
he  power  to  s«tablish  and  discondnL 

to  praicnbe  the  manner  of  keeping  w 


bliehed  at  Pranktort 
^1,  a  bookseller.  la  16I6 
(he  postmaster  at  Eiwik- 
tfurUr  Oberpoatamta-Zei- 
'ul  German  newspaper. 
fsiabllshed  at  Tubingen 
ublisber,  and  etlll  con- 
jeen  tlie  moat  successful 

of  tlie  Qennau  news- 
iodical  prcsB.  both  in  its 
cations,  is  110^7  the  most 
)Bl  widely  diffused  and 

press  of  Ihe  coniinent, 
Bssive  restricliona  of  the 
rgor  of  the  French  peri- 
ls, issued  by  Thi'ophraBte 
;onlinuing,  under  raodi- 
)9.  first  as  a  weekly,  then 
lallj  as  a  daily  publica- 
official  organ  of  the  gov- 
Q  1789,  The  first  daily 
aal  de  Pari*  (fu  Pitte  du 
An  enormous  number 
e  flourlHhed  for  a  greater 
eucb  rapilal  during  the 

ILe  chiapLT  newspapers 
hing  circulttllous  not  par* 
In  Spain  s  court  jour- 
middle  of  the  eigbteunth 
ig  rigor  of  government 
i  prevented  any  such  de- 


s  of  t 


The  first 
D  1703, 
36  principal  cities  of  the 
d  censorship.  The  Ital- 
ipers  arc  inferior  to  those 
:,  althougli  several  reach 
wield  a  powerful  popu- 
el  Butler,  who  founded 
3wes"  in  1822,  is  regaided 
ih  Joumalisra.     Printing 

in  England  for  IfSO  years 
id  been  published  only  in 
ileta,   issued  al  irregular 

ivlation  to  each  other, 
ne  comparatively  oumer- 
iweallh,  and  were  freely 
litical  opiQioQs  by  boiij 

They  had  quaint  titles, 
love,"  ■'  The  Parliament 
."etc  With  the reslora- 
f  'he  press  was  resumed 
"spapor,  ■■  The  City  Mer- 
;don  in  1675;  the  first 
MercuriuB  Librarius."  in 
'newspaper,  the  "DaUy 
The  London  Tines"  first 

the  name  of  "The  Daily 
mted  and  published  by 
mg  House  Square.  Its 
lencemL'nt  of  the  present 
'daily,  and  the  nggregate 
ihor  London  daily  news- 


papers published  &t  that  time  was 
day.  In  1815  the  number  of  ne» 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  i 
flfly-flve  were  in  London,  and  flti 
daily,  183  in  the  English  provincoi 
twenty-six  in  Scotland,  and  forty-nli 
From  the  close  of  Ihe  Napoleonic  wa: 
of  English  journalism  was  remai 
The  reform  cjtcilement  greatly  Incrta 
lation  and  influence  of  newspapers  o: 
and  kind.  In  1888  there  were  40( 
publiahed  In  the  United  Kingdom,  u 
copies  annually  passed  through  the  p<: 
1836  the  reduction  of  Ihe  stamp  dul; 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  prew 
worthy  development  continued  after 
the  advertisement  doty  in  1853,  and 
pulsory  stamp  in  1855.  The  prices 
spondinglj  reduced,  and  new  new: 
prises  were  abundant  in  all  parts  of  t 
In  1880  there  were  2,076  newspap 
periodicaU  published  in  the  Unite 
Of  newspapers,  there  were  fourteen 
fourteen  evening  dailies  published 
ninety-three  dailies  published  in  the 
England,  four  in  Wales,  twenty-two 
and  eighteen  in  Ireland.  The  daily  1 
the  London  Journals  was  placed  in  tl 
al  710,000,  and  that  of  all  the  daily  n 
Great  Britain  at  8,838,938.  The  agg 
lation  per  issue  of  all  the  periodical  pi 
the  kingdom  was  29,279,204,  and  tl 
ber  of  copies  annually  Issued  wss  2,2' 
Since  the  removal  of  all  fiscal  restri 
crease  in  both  the  number  and  the 
Britinh  newspapers  has  been  much  mi 
the  iucrease  in  Ihe  population.  Tl 
creaseinGreat  Britain  still  rcrouns be 
ratio  In  the  United  Stales,  and  the 
ot  the  British  newspaper  presadifien 
the  press  in  the  latter  country  in  se 
lare.  — The  first  newspaper  in  Ame 
jamin  Harris"  *•  Publick  Occurrance 
Domeatick."  at  Boston  Mass.  The 
number  waa  i^ued  Sept,  25,  1990,  a 
mediately  suppressed  by  the  colonii 
as  "  a  pamphlet  published  contrar 
conloining  reflections  of  a  very  : 
April  24,  1704,  John  Campbell, 
Boston,  issued  '  •  The  Boston  News  1 
"'^.,™"''"^  weekly,  under  var 
until  1.76.  The  third  newspaper. 
Ga^fie.  appeared  Dec,  21,  ni9. 
S,'^  T?*^  ">«  ■'  American  Weekly 
Philadelphm.  Dec.  22.  1719.  Ja 
established  the  "  New  England  Co, 
r:,,'^V-"2l-  Hisaftacksnp 
ment,  he  clergy  and  private  Individ 
X  "  "^'"n  of  the  general  com 
1723  forbade  Prankiin  lo  continue 
ih=';T°*'"  "  °'"  ""y  other  pamphl. 
the  hke  nature,  unl4s  it  1*  first  sup 
s^retary  nf  tuia  province  "  The  1 
paired  w.th  ^^  ^^^ 


papers  t 


ith  an  aggregate  annunl  issue 
he  latter  year.  The  increase 
ily  newspapers  between  1870 
T  cent.,  and  the  increase  in 
er  cent.  Several  well -defined 
(ed  to  this  remarkable  growth 
n  the  United  States.  They 
[nent,  witli  tlie  corresponding 
istribution  to  distant  points; 
the  telegraphic  collection  of 
reas  entorpriBO,  enablingnews- 
l  distant  points  to  print  the 
I  and  polilical  centres  simul- 
ublication  at  these  points;  and 
the  printing  prtss,  iiermilting 
large  editions  of  a  newspaper 
Lte  dlBtritiution.  Coatempora- 
-ation  of  these  causes  came  the 
imont  of  the  cheap  or  penny 
irge  cities  of  the  United  States. 
"  New  York 
The  capaciiy  of  the 
r,nt  ila origin, was S.OWcopiea 
>ulion.  It  now  prints  and  dis- 
flight,  147.000  copies  six  days 
growth  of  the  American  weeltly 
lally  noteworthy.  By  the  cen- 
ired  under  the  supervision  of 
ircd  that  newspapers  were  pub- 
he  3,604  counties  then  existing. 
>f  Missouri  and  north  of  the 
line,  supported  a  newspaper  in 

jwspaper  was  publiahtil;  I.OIS 
re  published  ;  885  with  three 
ilh  four;  and  824  in  which  five 
8  or  periodicals  were  published , 
4,814  cities,  towns  and  village 
8  periodicals  of  the  census  year 
These  flgurea  indicate  that  tend- 
n  whieh  ia  a  distinguishing  and 
Stic  of  Amerieau  journalism, 
apion  and  represcnlative  of  its 
and  this  fact  makes  the  Ameri- 
■re  and  more  a  necessity,  recog- 
ed  as  such  in  every  community 
■  incrsasing  number  of  families' 
penodlcal  publications  of  all 
ed  States,  and  their  chculation 
J  shown  in  the  foUowing  table- 
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In  1880  there  were  3,077.659,875  ( 
odicals  and  newspapers  printed  i 
States.  Their  net  earnings  were  $ 
of  which 48.31  percent,  was  from 
and  saJea,  and  58.79  per  cent,  from  a< 
There  were  54,654  persons  employe)) 
ure,  and  16,489  in  the  editorial  capat 
have  Ihus  hastily  outlined  the  hist 
ment  in  civilization  which  was  unk 
dreamed  of  two  and  a  Iialf  centurie 
influence  of  which,  upon  politics, 
and  upon  governments,  it  is  difflcul 
ly  measure,  while  well-nigh  imposi 
estimate.  The  truism  was  discover 
dawn  of  printing,  that  a  free  press  at 
government  are  incompslible  witb 
The  history  of  the  newspaper  press 
uries  was  the  itemled  demonsfratioi 
and  the  degree  of  freedom  accordec 
is  everywiiere  to-day  the  indei  of  it 
the  institutions  of  every  nation  whi 
printing  is  practiced.  In  the  infanc 
was  easy  to  keep  it  under  complete 
control  and  surveillance,  and  such 
versal  practice.  The  church  of  R( 
originated  the  press  censorship,  as 
sential  to  the  integrity  of  religion  i 
er  teaching  of  the  people.  Pope  1 
(Boi^ia)  first  placed  the  authority  i 
printed  books  in  deflpite  torn 
15  it  was  formally  dJ^reed  by  ; 
the  Laturau  that  no  pubRcations  wl 
led  from  any  place  where  Ih 
jurisdiction,  unless  such  printed  v 
obtained  the  written  sanction  of  thi 
"nquisitor  of  the  diocese.  All  ■ 
accepted  this  censorship,  and 
it  extended  gradually,  with  the  gi 
ical  printing,  from  the  ecclesiastic 
power.  The  gradual  and  varying 
that  have  been  f  oreed  in  the  degree 
*'  "''"  EO'ernmental  regulation  of 
an  interesting  chapter  in 
every  European  state.  Whatever  . 
press  has  gained  anywhere,  except 
revolutions,  has  been  forced  piece 
willmg  governmenU;  so  that  the  i 
government  to  the  press  differ  as 
as  the  govemmenta  themselves  di 
much  in  accordance  with  the  difli 
istics  of  these  governments.  The 
press  of  Prance  has  been  one  of 
.w,^*."''^"  "^eid  censorship  a. 
liberty.  Icadmg  constantly  to  licen: 
f  liri-Ji'"'  °^  printing,  the  aniv 
estaWUhed  a  tariff  for  the  sale  of 
ercised  a  general  supervision  ove 
interests  of  bot±i  church  and  stall 
ship  pa^  t^  ^^  chancellor  of  i 
.u  "*' appointed  four  roysl  cei 
">e  approval  ^r  „..„  „f  them  n. 


approval  of  oj 
A    -^    '^"'^  «•'<!.  and  no  dram 


he  printed  o 


,_.  J  ,        '••*   '"c  noramai  pre™ 


fiux  la  Ireland,  wai 
s  pence  in  Baglani 
.and.  Beveral  gove 
it  the  publishera  c 
id  previously  failw 
these  taxes  upon  I 
rspapers  can  be  )n( 
a  time  of  this  redu< 
'  the  United  Stalef 
Great  Brilain  in  nui 
lal  circulation  was 
:lsb  press,  altbough 
States,  by  tl>e  censu 
at  Great  Britain  in  I 
ere  occurred  in  Gi 
id  moTenent  for  Ihi 
9  fiscal  restrictions,  v 

repeal  of  the  duty 
<  years  later,  in  the  a 
I  newspapers.  The 
ealcduDlil  1861.  1 
increased,  as  a  result 
Mward  Balnea,   fro 

In  1881.  to6«,05t 
1  accompanying  iQ( 
)  per  cent. —  One  1 
ing  contKSls  for  Ih 
9  of  the  press,  had 
)arlianieiitary  debal 
"39,  newspaper  repc 
;eeding»  were  unkn 
ry  reports  of  oppoi 
Inisterial  protest  ag 
'ileges  of  the  hot 
LTl  Walpole  urged 
dings  were  to  be  i 
3  reported  fully  am 
prcBS  was  to  prin 
pceches  as  though  t 
ng  their  authors  by 
immons  resolved  tl 
■  privilege,  on  the  e 

to  make  tnemberi 
their  conslituencie 
liences  ;  and  this  i 
>ry  to  thte  day.  O 
I  forbids  any  new 
'  anjlbing  said  or  < 
nent.  For  breachi 
3f  printers,  some  o 
re,  -were  fined  £100 
^nted,  however,  al 

numerous  punish: 
t  the  "  Evening  P 
cntioning  the  nami 
er.  In  1771  the  co 
'er   a  memorable 

arrest  of  two  prin 
*,  involved  the  an 
Ijord  Mayor  of  Lon 
.  and  aroused  po[ 
ergo  of  revolution. 
ceded  Ibis  triumph 
bmted  .'olm  Wilki 
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itice  from  the  authorities.    When  the  letter  to 
e  king  appeared,  ia  which  the  latter  was  accufted 
cowardice,  the  atlorney  general  prosecuted 
''oodfull,  who  had  published  it,  and  Almon  and 
iller,  who  had  reprinted  it.    In  llie  cane  of  Wood- 
ill,  tbe  chief  offender.  Lord  Mansfield  clcarlf  laid 
uwn  the  doctrine  that  the  litielous  character  of 
ic  article  complained  of  waa  a  question  for  the 
idge,  and  not  for  the  jury.     The  jury  responded 
I'ilh  a  special  and  Irregular  verdict  o(  "  guilty  of 
rinting  and  publishing  only."    This  verdict  was 
L't  aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered.     In  the  mcan- 
rliile.  Miller  had  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  the 
ury,  amid  unniistaltahle  demonstrations  of  pojju- 
ar  approval.     Id  the  exiating  temper  of  London 
lUrleH,  the  retrial  of  Woodfall  promised  only  dis- 
comfiture to  the  government,  and  the  cose  was 
ibandoned.    Thereafter,  in  the  words  of  Lecky, 
;lie  hiatorian,  "the  torrent  of  lilie]  flowed  on  un- 
checked and  unrestrained." — But  the  legal  rights 
and  position  of  English  newspapers  continued  a 
danger  to  publishers  and  a  perplexity  to  judges 
nnd  juries.     The  doctrine  of  libel  laid  down  by 
Mansfield  in  the  Woodfall   case,  was  that  of  a 
long  succession  of  eminent  judges.     The  first 
traces  of  it  are  found  in  tbe  decisions  of  Coke. 
and  it  may  be  called  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
censorship  and  licensing  systems,  with  which  it  is 
contemporaneous.    It  had  its  origin  in  times  when 
the  very  act  of  printing  was  regarded  as  illegiti- 
mate, and  an  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign.    The  parliament  fortified  the 
judges  in  this  view  of  the  case.     The  action  of 
the  commons  in  excepting  libels  from  tbe  list  of 
offenses  that  were  covered  by  parliamentary  priv- 
ilege, shows  the  prevailing  Judgment  at  a  period 
when  the  periodical  press  was  becoming  a  recog- 
nized and  important  element  in  the  current  civili- 
zation.   The  desire  to  withdraw  press  cases  from 
the  cognlznnce  and  control  of  Juries  was  as  strong 
,wi1h  parliament  as  with  the  crown  and  its  agents. 
liy  the  old  method  of  ex-ojieio  informations,  the 
attorney  general  was  able  to  send  oSending  pub- 
Ushers  to  trial  without  the  previous  assent  of 
grand  juries;  and  when  the  trials  took  place,  tiie 
judges  enforced  a  doctrine  of  libel  that  almost 
transferred  the  decision  from  the  juries  to  them- 
aelves.    This  law  of  libel  was  accepted  by  Holt, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constitutional  of 
English  judges.     Under  George  II.  the  question 
of  its  BDundnesB  had  been  raised,  in  the  prosecu- 
(ionaof  " The  Craftsman. "    Lord  Mansfield  him- 
self declared  that  for  fourteen  years  he  had  uni- 
formly tuid  down  this  doctrine  without  ei 
ing  question,  and  with  tbe  unanin 
of  associate  judges.     To  amend  or  determine  this 
law  of  IlIkI,  so  as  to  bring  the  question  of  motive 
and  of  intention  within  the  jurisdiction  of  juries, 
iK'cnme,  during  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  one  of 
tlie  great  objects  of  the  whig  party,  which  was 
KlimuUted  to  agitate  the  question  by  the  popular 
interest  in  it  plowing  out  of  repeated  proRCCU- 
lions  regarded  as  arbitrary.     The  enacting  bill  of 
Dowdeswell  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work 


,ry,  the  century  ot  a 
cen  conspicuous  «a  her 

.elltgently    progresBive 

It  ia  not  strictly  true 
>ss,  resuUing  from  its 
[■ectly  to  the  popular 
irresponsible  power. 
tilt  relAina  a  hold  upoo 
ent  to  reatrain  its  free- 
I  license-  Hallam  de- 
;be  English  press  con- 
from  the  licenser,  De 
le  view,  B»  doea  also 
en  followed  by  Amer- 
idsrd  Bulhorit}'  as  em- 
■a  incorporated  io  tlie 
United  States  by  the 
a  bills  of  rights.  (See 
,  p.  1889-,  2  Kent,  17  et 
tution,  ciiap.  10.)  This 
reduces  Ihe  element  of 
x:ount»bility  of  every 
he  law  but  to  iU  constit- 
iroperty  dependa  wholly 
jtiBtitueDcy,  and  this  In- 
3e  steadfast  pursuit  of  a 
mands  some  measure  of 
multiplicily  of  newspa- 
the  dangers  dreaded  by 
:  journal,  nor  any  junta 
r  regulate  public  opinion 
ire  are  journals  enougb. 

United  Slates,  to  advo- 
;urring  public  question; 
roversial  discussion  of  It 
•ublic  opinion  to  the  true 
laper  neutralizes  another, 
lue  and  irresponsible  in- 
itiment.  It  ia  a  deraon- 
)ry  ot  the  ioumnlism  of 
establishment  of  a  newa- 
ortunei  of  a 
I  folio 

blishmeDt  of  a  paper  ot 
nth;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
ine  such  party  paper  can 
;h  tor  the  other.  It  is 
y  to  the  development  of 

public  question  is  pre- 
3in  bolh  points  of  view, 

so  far  aa  the  government 
lie,  the  only  effect  of  the 
is  to  facilitate  an  enligbi- 
1  the  element  ot  irrcBpon- 
minimum.  ThU  remains 
letemper  of  the  press,  in 
a  it  so  frequently  Is,  a  bit- 
diced  temper.  —An  even 
oration,  in  estimating  the 

rammeled  press  upon  the 
.  IS  the  immeasurable  in- 
mwbility  which  its  eiist- 
mpela  in  the  government 
publicity  which  the  eiisi- 


ence  of  a  free  press  necessitates,  in  i 
and  motives  of  Ihe  men  intrusted  wilt 
of  tbe  government,  lies  the  surest  aiiai 
antee  against  tbe  abuse  of  that  power 
fact  which  Macaulay  bad  in  mind,  ™ 
sisted  that  the  history  of  the  English  ' 
from  the  seventeenth  century  may  be 
into  the  record  of  the  struggles  of  1 
press  for  ils  liberty.  That  bisforj-  is  I 
every  stage  with  some  phase  ot  the  ; 
mand  for  the  enhirgement  of  the  righ 
dividual  citizen,  Tbe  oripnal  denial 
unlicensed  printing  was  based  upon  tl 
in  a  government  by  prerogative,  ot  s 
all  inquiry  aa  to  the  cbaracter  and  con 
in  office,  all  investigation  of  errors  o 
(he  laws  or  government  of  a  nation, 
tendency  and  effect  of  the  old  law 
libel— the  common  law  which  made  i 
to  publish  anything  against  the  con 
the  country  or  its  established  system 
ment — was  to  deprive  tbe  people  ot  t 
information  ns  to  the  extent  of  Ihelr 
and  privileges,  and  the  infringements 
(hem  by  the  mlatakea  or  Ihe  miscond 
rulers.  All  modem  arbitrary  govern 
recognized  tbe  necessity  ot  some  metl 
communication  between  the  governn 
people,  by  the  publicniion  of  royal 
oiBcial  organs,  in  which  is  inserted  no 
save  such  as  they  deem  il  desirable, 
interests,  that  tlie  people  sliould  p 
free  press,  wherever  it  has  forced 
substituted  for  an  irrespon^blc  go' 
tbe  prerogative,  a  government  whicl 
deeds  in  the  Uglil  of  day,  and  in  Ihi 
iniimidaled  criticism,  and  stand  or  ff 
diet  intelligently  rendered.  Except 
sions  of  great  popular  excitement,  wl 
does  mischief  by  inflaming  the  pa 
bour.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  conse< 
freedom  in  political  discussion  «hii 
the  general  advantage  ot  tbe  flab 
and  organizing  public  opinion,  add 
ly  to  the  facilities  for  co-operation,  i 
uhir  arguments  with  unparalleled 
immense  areas,  repeating  tbcmday: 
they  become  familiar  to  all  classes.  ■ 
a  sleepless  vigii„n(,e  for  Ihe  sligln 
ments  ot  power,  and  for  the  evi< 
cial  dereliction,  the  periodica)  press 
ened  immeasurably  the  spirit  ant 
liberty,  and  has  made  cbimerical  < 
once  seemed  imminent  This  is  tl 
diet  of  hiatorUns,  oue  ot  the  latest 
Leclty.  declares:  "The  growth  ol 
a  great  power  in  English  politics 
most  momentous  of  all  the  events 
eenlh  century,  n  i^  ^oi  ,oo  mu. 
It  bas  modified  the  political  life 
as  steam  m  the  present  century  1 
economical  condition  ot  England 
instmments  humaa  wisdom  has  < 
1  press  la  the  most  efficacious  in  i 
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I  pqualizalion  of  demand  and  supply,  we  may  say 
I  Unit  II  Is  governed  by  the  coaditions  of  Ihc  market. 
I  "  Originiilly,"  aaya  Mr.  Jevons,  "  a  market  was  a 
public  place  !□  a  lonn  where  provisions  and  otiier 
(ibJ<K'is  were  exposed  for  sale;  but  (he  wonl  has 
Ucen  generalized,  so  aa  to  mean  any  body  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  Intimate  buBiness  relaiionH  and 
carry  on  extensive  transact iooa  in  any  commodity. 
A  great  city  may  contain  aa  manymarkcta  as  there 
arc  important  bmncbes  of  trade,  and  these  mar- 
kela  may  or  may  not  be  localized.  The  central 
]>oii]t  of  a  market  is  the  public  exchange,  mart  or 
auciion  rooms,  where  the  traders  agree  to  meet 
mid  transact  business.  Id  Loudon  the  stock  mar- 
kc'1,  tile  roru  market,  the  coal  market,  the  sugar 
market,  unil  many  others,  are  distinctly  localized; 
in  it[anchettter  the  cotton  market,  the  cotton  waste 
nrnrkei,  and  others.  But  this  distinction  of  lo- 
cality is  not  nccesstiry.  The  traders  maybe  spread 
ovtT  a  wliole  town,  or  region  of  country,  and  yet 
make  a  market.  If  they  are,  by  means  of  fairs, 
meellnga,  publislted  price  lists,  the  posloffice.  or 
otherwise,  in  close  communication  with  each 
oilier."  In  the  United  State*  these  markets  are 
known  asexchangcM.  (See  ICvchakqes.)  —  These 
markets,  standing  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  and  composed  almost  wholly  of  Ihoie 
nlioscsole  occupation  is  to  trade,  tend  to  equalize 
prices.  "The  market  price  of  many  things  is 
settled  from  day  to  day  by  the  action  of  dealers 
rather  ttwn  by  that  of  producers.  Many  kinds  of 
raw  produce  can  only  be  produced  at  certain 
times  of  the  year;  and  the  immediate  efFcct  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  such  things  is  not  to  increase 
the  production  of  them,  but  simply  to  induce 
[ieak'rs  to  bring  forward  larger  quantities  for  sale, 
ind  perhaps  to  import  fresh  supplies  from  distant 
[ilucea.  If  we  go  into  any  com  or  wool  or  cotton 
-narket,  we  shall  see  dealers  si-lling  readily  on  one 
lay,  and  holding  back  on  another.  The  amount 
vhich  each  of  tbcm  offers  for  sale  at  any  price  is 
governed  by  his  calculations  of  the  present  and 
uture  conditions  of  the  markets  with  wbicli  be  is 
■onnected.  Tlicre  arosome  oSers  which  no  dealer 
i-ould  accept;  some  which  no  one  would  refuse. 
There  is  some  price  which  will  be  accepted  by 
haie  whose  expectations  of  the  future  condilioDS 
f  the  market  areleastsanguinc;  but  not  by  others, 
'he  liiglicr  the  price  that  is  bid,  the  larger  will  be 
le  sales."  The  main  purpose  attained  by  tbese 
larkets  ia  to  afford,  as  nearly  aa  possible,  a  com- 
l(!te  understanding  of  the  relation  between  de- 
tiiatl  and  supply  at  any  given  time ;  and  prices 
"c  governed  accordingly.  In  attempting,  how- 
,'er.  to  anticipate  a  large  demand  or  an  increa.sed 
ipply,  tbese  traders  are  liable  to  error,  and  must 
liTcr.  They  also  may  combine  to  buy  up  nil  the 
ipply  of  a  commodity,  and  then  force  prices  up 
r  above  their  normal  level;  but  these  attempts 
tve  no  lasting  effects,  and  although  an  abuse, 
e  not  Bufllcient  to  condemn  these  exehanj;cs,  — 
liesc  traders,  however,  are  merely  middlemen, 
id  act  upon  prices  only;  tbey  can  not  increase 
rcctly  the  supply,  nor  govern  the  demand.    Tliey 
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of  tiie  districts  for  representation.  The  voters, 
on  an  average,  peiiiaps  do  not  know  by  sight  one 
in  t^venty  of  the  persons  who  vote  at  the  same 
place.  All  such  facts  add  new  facilities  to  those 
Afforded  by  the  heterogeneonsness  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  great  number  of  the  candidates,  for 
ciouble  and  treble  false  voting,  fraudulent  persona- 
tion and  counts  at  these  numerous  polling  places 
evils  which  the  most  stringent  registry  laws  and 
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tbe  most  efficient  inspection  can  do  little  more 
tban  mitigate.    Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  voter 
of  much  that  he  needs  to  know,  a  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  candidates  and  officials, 
and  an  almost  impenetrable  complication  in  the 
whole  machinery  of  primary  elections,  are  natural 
under  such  conditions.    They  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  vast  and  profitable  business 
and  a  potent  influence  in  politics,  through  con- 
trolling **the  primaries,"  and  thereby  predeter- 
mining the  elections.    For  many  of  those  candi- 
dates the  whole  city  votes;  for  others  only  a  few 
wards  or  districts:  for  still  others  only  a  single 
one  of  the  smaller  districts.    The  great  parties  — 
the  chieftains,  bosses  and  their  lieutenants  who 
have  reduced  the  nominating  machinery  1o  a  sys- 
tem and  become  experts  in  its  management —  are 
a  central  power,  the  whole  force  of  which  can  be 
pentrated  upon  the  smallest  district.    Those 
confront  it  there  stand  alone.  %  Citizens  who 
ot  make  a  business  of  politics  lack  the  organ- 
on  and  time  necessary  for  resisting  succcss- 
the  aggressive  and  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
t  party  managers.  *The  greed  of  many  for 
the  ambition  of  scheming  leaders  for  pat- 
age  and  supremacy;  the  fierce  zeal  of  partisans 
party  victory;  the  heat,  recklessness  and  im- 
osity  born  of  nearly  200,000  voters  contending 
ther  in  the  political  arena  of  a  single  city,  in 
|ch  a  nomination  at  the  primaries,  unless  there 
popular  uprising,  is  essential  to  an  election: 
are  but  a  part  of  the  elements  which  give 
rtance  to  primary  elections,  and  concentrate 
them  all  the  cunning,  intrigue  and  interests 
he  politician  class.    That  class  acts  upon  the 
eory  that  the  primary  elections  practically  de- 
cide who  is  to  be  elected,  and  that  the  control  of 
them  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  control  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judicial  authority,  by  which 
l,aO(iOOO  people  are  governed. — The  other  ele- 
ments of  the  primary  system  are  more  venal  and 
corrupt,  being  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  the  abuses 
of  the  primary  system  itself.    1.    There  are,  sub- 
ordinate to  these  elected  officers,  about  10,000 
officials  and  many  employes  in  the  city,  of  whom 
the  annual  compensation  (including  that  of  the 
elected  officers)  is  nearly  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars.   And  of  federal  officials  there  are  in  the  city 
more  than  2,500  (besides  employ <5s),  whose  annual 
compensation  exceeds  $2,500,000.    There  are  to 
be  added  also  many  salaried  officials  of  the  state 
who  serve  in  the  city.    It  has  long  l)ecn  the  prac- 
tice of  both  parties  (and  sometimes  even  of  chief- 
tains and  bosses  on  their  own  account)  to  levy 
upon  such  salaries  and  wages  amounts  varying 
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•licui  primaxie*.  and  that  iheir  i.  plain  e«o«gb.  therrfore,  that  ibe  prort 
M  names,  declare*  that  -when  principle  if  not  in  detail,  which  pimiab  c 
e  general  commitlee  of  I87I  falsehood  and  violence  at  the  final  electioi 
V  iirgt  portu/a  of  tkt  tnt  rt-  ,  be  extended  to  the  primair  elections  also 
Mtnet  declined  to  take  part  m  :  mittecof  the  legislature  of  New  York  r 
fniiiri.  .-A  „i„  ]a^  winter,  that  the  fraudulent  practice 
primar;  eleclions  now  unpunished  can 
vented  from  soon  extending  to  ihe  offlc 
lions,  only  bj  legal  pn^itnlions.  More  i 
legislation  on  it  is  essential.  The  two  I 
vania  laws  enacted  upon  this  subject  in 
far  bejond  the  New  York  statutes  of  t 
year,  and  are  examples  of  legislation  wb 
illustrate  the  belter  spirit  which  is  becou 
tential  Id  both  states.  —  2.  Recognizing 
I  sibility  that  a  disciplined  band  of  politicii 

„_,   -         ,  „     J   I  8»in  loo  much   power  in  the  primaries,  n 

m^;.  la^o  '"  P"'«'*fnt     legal   safeguards  may  be  Ihrown   . 

_mber._1879   says:  -The  rolls  |  other  bills  offered  on  the  suWect   . 
t  half  [he  n 


it  of  the  frauds  a__ 
I  hereinbefore  set  forth  "; 
■■  presidcnis  of  the  republican 
1  the  direct  emploj-ment  of  Ibe 

Members  of  the  general  com- 
icknowledged  that  they  were 

money  to  vote  in  accordance 

Ihe  Tammany  officials.  *  • 
led,  the  eUctumt  of  deUgalei  to 
'yaUoftke  ditlTUts  wer 

been  but  very  inadequfl 

3eorge  Bliss,  dUtricl  allorney 


afford 


known  Id  the  district, 
a  convenient  meaos  for 
The  rolls  of  many  of  Ihe  dis- 
names  of  men  not  republic- 
ly  the  maiiagert  to  perpetuate 
ofotiation,.  On  Ihe  other 
Quers,  good  republicans,  who 
ignl  to  become  membera  are 
les  this  U  done  by  a  direct  re- 
by  a  refusal  to  vote  upon  the 
At  clecliona  thej  are  or 
xirding  as  they  are  or  are  not 
ticket  salisfaciory  to  the  con- 
>  notorious  is  it  that  elections 
ire  not  fairly  conducted,  that 
1  occurrence."  He  says,  "a 
ry ^system  must  be  made,"  or 
■     !  "mual  and 


primaries  have  not  become 
1  proscripllve.  Such  are  the 
nade  the  question  of  primary 
ng  Slates,  and  must,  not  long 
In  olher  stales,  a  subject  of 
mlty.  —  As  the  fate  of  elec- 
1  welfare  is  plainly  involved 
a,  there  can  be  no  more  ques- 
olicy  of  extending  ihc  laws 
as  lo  Ihe  expedlencv  of  roii- 
"caling  iho  poor.  The  real 
do  it  effeclively. —1.  H  u 
""e  ^"^  members  of  the  pri- 
eedings  as  organized  bodies, 
;lecimg  delegates,  and  in  the 
■  the  delegates,  there  is  every 
™  ^'  ^"""^  ""d  corruption 
■™«1  elections  of  office^,  or 
'"rdm,e«.  The  New  York 
example,  has  just  been  dis- 
„  .  J  '^"'■gery  -which  have 
_  not  decided,  the  nomination 
lew  "iorkstaiule  covers  such 
t  OlHo  probably  would.    It 


other  bills  offered  on  the  subjec  ,  

in  New  York,  have  gone  further  Ihan  me: 
provisions,  by  providing  for  a  direct  rol, 
people  in  the  primaries  for  tht  candidates  I 
lion,  in.''tead  of  for  delegates  lo  make  r 
lions.  The  primary  elections  are  Ihus  prB' 
converted  into  a  first  vole  for  officers;  I 
ond  vote  being  Ihe  elections  themselves,  at 
however,  only  those  can  be  voted  for  wh 
received  the  highest  vote  of  the  party  at  t. 
election.  On  this  Iheorj-,  strictly  applied 
gates  and  convcnliona  are  made  unnecossar 
in  some  forma  of  its  proposed  applicatioi 
gates  for  speciflc  purposes  are  lo  be  voted 
Ibe  time  of  Ihe  first  vole.  There  are  also 
ioQB  in  some  of  the  bills  allowing  a  given 
ber  of  citizens  to  put  forward  a  candidate, 
first  election,  they  being  in  the  sense  of  II 
"a  party,"  though  not  in  the  popular  sense 
word.  Their  candidate,  having  the  majo 
their  votes,  could  therefore  be  among  Iho  I 
eligible  to  be  voted  for  at  Ihe  second  or  fini 
tion.  Much  as  that  device  miglit  at  first 
the  present  power  of  the  primary  despol 
plain  that  their  vicious  nominating  mac 
could  be  put  in  force  to  forestall  the  first  c 
by  making  nominations  therefor.  fflWha 
quale  provisions  for  making  a  flctitiou! 
party  as  aforesaid,  it  is  plain  that  the  rule  i 
fining  (he  final  vot«  to  the  party  candiilal 
log  the  most  votes,  would  Er*»"j'  increas 
aan  tyranny  and  monopoly  ^  It  would  ms 
"san  tests  more  mischievous  and  controlHi 
they  now  are  in  municipal  elections.  A 
Wectione.  on  this  theory  are  wa'^*  itpiXti 
lie  proceedings,  the  exi^nses  °^  •»""  '^ 
to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury.  It  c 
therefore,  be  doubled  that  the  legitimate  e 
of  elections  would  be  coDside^l'ly  » 
though.  If  the  sums  gained  "J  «»^™^ 
the  sale  of  nominations  are  added,  it  Is  -^ 
y  the  expenses  of  the  ^^^  mclhnda  ■» 
TTi  "^^'t  "^P^'^naent  of  Ao^^'^^  ""''"S 
^  have  been  tricrt  win,  som"  benefit 
mond,  Virginia.  The  needTori^png  ll 
of  the  pnmarica  under  le^provirionai. 
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goln  by  extortion  and  the  patronage  they  dispense 
by  favor ;  force  them  thus  to  organize  and  to  vote, 
like  ^ood.  citizens,  on  the  basis  of  principle  and 
duty,  and  the  feverish,  mercenary  activity  of  those 
leaders  iwill  cease.  The  most  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic classes  will  be  not  only  the  most  active  but 
tbe  most  potential  in  our  politics.  —  6.  The  abuses 
of  tbe  primary  system  are  as  intimately  connected 
witb  tbe  sums  which  candidates  pay,  if  not  direct- 
ly as  a  bribe  for  a  nomination,  yet  indirectly  by  rea- 
son of  its  baving  been  made,  as  they  are  with  the 
moneys  extorted  through  political  assessments. 
A  citizen  of  New  York  has,  in  the  pending  can- 
vass, publicly  refused  to  be  a  candidate,  because 
the  nomination  was  tendered  on  the  condition  of 
a  n\oney  payment.  The  funds  secretly  gained  by 
eitlier  means  are  secretly  expended  without  legal 
responsibility,  and  often  in  ways  utterly  corrupt. 
In  England,  the  laws  have  for  some  years  re- 
quired a  public  statement  and  official  audit  of 
election  expenses;  land  these  safeguards,  together 
with  her  office-brokerage  laws,  have  been  a  con- 
siderable check  upon  the  corrupt  use  of  money 
for  influencing  elections.  These  statutes  are 
worthy  our  study.  —  It  might  also  be  found  an 
improvement  if  the  voting  papers  were  furnished, 
and  portions,  at  least,  of  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  the  elections  were,  after  proper  audit,  paid 
from  the  public  treasury.  Such  payments  would 
remove  various  excuses  for  assessment  extortion 
and  the  sale  of  nominations;  and,  while  taking  an 
unjust  advantage  from  candidates  who  can  com- 
mand money,  would  make  it  easier  for  worthy 
and  scrupulous  citizens  of  limited  means,  to  stand 
as  candidates.  —  It  would  be  altogether  reason- 
able, and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  to  compel  every 
candidate  for  an  elective  office  to  file  a  statement, 
for  public  inspection,  which  should  clearly  set 
candidates,  \  forth  all  money  he  had  paid  or  become  responsi- 
y  expenses,  1  ble  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  reason  of  his 
r  TCYfardrng  \  nomination  or  toward  the  expenses  of  his  election; 
and  he  might  also  be  made  subject  to  a  properly 
guarded  examination  before  a  judge  upon  the 
whole  subject  The  British  government  gave  this 
theory  of  opening  official  doings  to  public  inspec- 
tion a  very  radical  application  nearly  a  century  ago. 
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on  "Civil  Service    in    Great  Britain,"  p.  140.) 
And  an  application  somewhat  analogous  has  been 
made  in  the  laws  applicable  to  the  city  of  New 
York.    (Laws  of  New  York,  1873,  chap.  835,  sec. 
109.)— The  purification  of  the  primaries  in  great 
cities  would  be  much  facilitated  by  increasing  the 
length  of  terms  and  by  reducing  the  number  of 
elective  officers.    The  great  number  of  candidates 
for  election  confuses  and  disgusts  the  voters  in 
much  the  same  degree  that  it  makes  the  business 
of  caucus  management  intricate,  active  and  profit- 
able.  The  election  of  such  officers  as  constables, 
county  clerks,  secretaries,  justices  and  judges, 
whose  functions  are  in  no  sense  representative, 
and  who  were  appointed  until  the  spoils  system 
had  become  established,  is  indefensible  upon  any 
I  sound  principles.    The  changes  that  made  them 
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elective  were  naturajjy  deelred  by  all  those  inter- 
Mted  in  the  patronage  o(  parly  chieftains  or  gains 
ol  primary  elections.  Tlie  lionest  voiers,  alarmed 
at  the  abuBea  of  tie  Sippointing  power,  too  readily 
consented  to  the  cliange,  in  the  hope  that  It  would 
be  an  improvement.  But  for  the  abuse  of  that 
power,  Bueh  offlcera  would  never  have  been  made 
elective.  With  a  true  reform  they  will  again  be 
made  appointive.  (See  Removalb.)  Here,  again, 
nesee  the  close  connection  between  the  reform  of 
the  civil  BCrvice  and  the  reform  of  the  primary 
system.  To  make  the  reappointment  of  such  offi- 
cers Bafe  and  satisfactory,  we  must  refonn  the 
civil  service.  To  relieve  the  primary  syatem  of  the 
demoralizing  duty  of  selecting  officers  in  no  sense 
representative,  and  only  rainisterial  and  admmla- 
trative,  we  must  make  such  officers  again  ap- 
pointive. DoRHAN  B.  Eaton. 

PKIOBITI  OF    DEBTS   DUE   TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  TO  THE  STATES. 

In  the  first  decade  of  Its  existence  under  the  con- 
stitution, congress  passed  several  laws  giving  pri- 
ority to  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  July  31,  178S,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  claims  of 
the  national  government  upon  bonds  given  by  Im- 
porters for  the  payment  of  duties  should  have 
precedence  over  all  other  obligations.  (U  8 
Statutes,  178B,  chap.  5,  §  31.)  Bnbaequenl  revt 
nue  acts  contained  similar  provisions  (U  S 
StatulB*,  1790,  chap.  35,  §  4S;  Ib„  17W,  chap  37 
§  18  -,  and  Ib„  1799,  chap.  22,  §  ftj.)  On  May  8, 
1797,  a  bill  became  law  which  regulated  hi  detail 
the  settlement  of  accounts  between  thcgovemraent 
and  revenue  officers,  (U.  8.  Statutes.  1767,  chap. 
20.)  It  conlained  a  section  (§6)  which  gave 
preference  to  debts  due  to  the  United  States  in  all 
cases  wliatsoever,  whether  •' a  revenue  ofBcer  or 
other  person"  was  the  debtor,  and  however  he 
might  have  become  indebted,  it  only  the  debtor 
became  insolvent,  or  if  his  eatHte  after  his  death 
wag  insufficient  to  pay  liia  crodiWrs.  This  sweep- 
ing clause,  curiously  inserted  in  a  bill  of  limited 
scope,  still  remains  in  force  ;  and  in  aU  cases  of 
insolvency  or  Insufficient  assets  In  the  bands  of 
executors  or  administrators,  debts  due  to  the 
United  Slates  are  first  satisfied.  —It  is  easy  to 
ascertain  why  congress  gave  priority  to  the  claims 
of  the  government.  These  statutes  were  framed 
lor  the  purpose  of  building  up  our  system  of  cus- 
toms, and  preference  was  given  the  debts  of  the 
government  simply  to  increase  the  revenue  and 

wl^i.l  .h"""^  ^'"^  "^^  "^^r  "«"<»»^  debt 
which  the  confederation  had  left  behind  it  made 
such  a  course  especially  desirable.     The  section 
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necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ei 
the  foregoing  powers,"  (lb.),  included  tl 
to  make  laws  preferring  debts  due  to  the 
ment.  (Fisher  ™,  Blight,  3  Cranch,  85* 
highest  tribunal  thus  bases  this  priority 
power  of  congress  to  use  whatever  mean 
elders  eligible  to  raise  revenue  for  the  pu 
paying  the  debts  of  the  nation.  No  legi 
tlUQ  to  the  preference  of  debts  due  to  the 
govenunent  could  be  made  on  the  groun 
interferes  with  the  rights  of  individual  at 
cause  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  thi 
Stat«s  made  under  it,  are  the  supreme  la 
land.  (Constitution,  art.  6,)  The  insoh 
the  debtor  which  gives  preference  to  the 
Stales  under  the  act  of  1797,  must  be 
solvency,  manifested  by  some  noloric 
Mere  Inability  on  the  part  of  the  dehloi 
his  debts  is  not  enough,  unless  It  Is  accoi 
by  a  voluntary  assignment  of  all  bis  f 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  The  courts 
construe  the  act  strictly,  and  do  not  all 
right  of  priority  unless  it  Is  clearly  establi) 
Would  this  right  of  preference  have  eiii 
dependent  of  statute?  Our  national  an 
governments  are  the  successors  of  the 
croi»ii,  and,  as  such,  they  acquired  tliose 
atives  of  the  crown  which  are  adapted 
changed  condition  of  things  in  this  c< 
This  right  of  preference  is  a  royal  prerogi 
England.  Where  the  king's  right  and  tit 
subject  meet  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
is  preferred.  (8  Bacon's  Abridgment,  P 
live  E.  4,  p.  91.)  In  a  case  which  was 
times  argued  in  the  court  of  common  pk 
ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (Skroga  m.  Or 
Anderson,  12B.  case  176),  Lord  Chief  Just: 
derson  decided  that  the  queen  should  be  pr 
in  the  payment  of  debts  before  any  subject, 
because  of  the  requirements  of  mogn/i  chnr 
for  various  other  "  suit-evident  reasons," 
divers  aulera  reaaona  giieur  Jeo  omit  pur  > 
»ont  evidenti).  These  reasons  are  not  as 
to-day  as  they  were  then,  and  H  "s  a  pity  I 
learned  chief  justice  did  not  giv^  ihvai  at 
—  Did  the  United  States  and  the  state 
selves  inherit  the  right  ot  priority  from  the 
Our  courts  have  divided  on  Ib's  question, 
state  and  nation  are  equally  sovereign  in  tl 
spheres,  the  arguments  which  apply  to  on 
also  to  the  other.  The  Bup*^™*^  '^""'^ 
United  States  has  distinctly  beld  that  the 
government  had  no  right  to  prior  paymci 
ttie  acta  were  passed.  (1815,  United  S 
Bryan,  9  Cranch.  887  >  In  South  Care 
atate  has  do  right  of  priority.  The  co. 
Holds  tliat  the  slate  has  not  succeeded  t 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  A  monan 
government  f„r  tj,^  benefit'of  the  king 
republic  is  a  government,  for  the  jirotecti 
citizens.     The  stn^c.  therl^or-,  ^  »-  ' 
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unuaual  to  see  them  sent  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try upon  the  promise  of  paying  a,  ransom,  and 
virtually  under   engagemenl    not   to   liear  arms 
against  the  governinent  which  has  restoretl  lliem 
10  Uberty,— The   viciorious  ilat«  can  nor.  Low- 
ever,  he  disarmed  against  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  breach  of  parol.     Thus,   hesides  tlie  pen- 
ally which  we  have  cited   above  in  ibe  decree 
of  April  4,  1811,   to  punish  violations  of  awom 
faith,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  cases  In 
wlilch   priaonera   of   war,   taking  advantage  of 
tlieir  number,  might  organize  a  resislance  against 
lawful  authority.     This  was  done  by  the  decree 
of  the  17th  of  frJmaire,  year  XIV.,  which  orders 
as  follows ;  "  All  mutiny,  rcsfstanee  lo  the  police 
or  the  national  guard,  all  plots  of   which  pris- 
oners of  war  may  he  guilty,  sliall  he  punished  by 
death,"  — Outside  of  this,  the  life  of  a  prison- 
er of  war  is  sacred,  inviolable,  according  lo  law. 
The  distinction  is  easily  understood.     In  the  lat- 
ter case,  there  is  no  longer  any  queslion  of  Ihe 
application  of  the  laws  of  war,  but  of  the  d?fonae 
of  society  and  the  repression  of  a  crime  under 
the  principles  of  common  hiw.     Publicists,  bow- 
ever,  have  propounded  Ibis  question  ;  ''Are  there 
cases  in  which  the  care  of  one's  own  safely  and 
the  danger  lohe  incurred,  will  not  pcrmil  us  cither 
to  make  prisoners  or  to  retain  those  whom  we  have 
already  madef "    This  question  recalls  a  frightful 
episode  of  the  French-Egypiian  campaign.    The 
French  army  had  just  taken  Jaffa  and  saclied 
it  durhig  thirty  hours  of  pillage  and  massacre 
There  remained  several  thousand  prisoners  who 
could  not  be  kept  for  want  of  food  nor  yet  sent 
back  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     The  un- 
fortunate wretches  stood  on  the  shore  with  their 
hands  tied  behmd  them,  waiting  for  their  doom 
to  be  pronounced.     "Bonaparte,"  says  M  Thiers 
{BitMre  ite  (n  Revolution,  vol.  viii.,  p.  401)   "de- 
termioed  on  a  terrible  measure,  the  only  er^el  act 
of  hishte.    Transported  to  a  barbarous  country, 
he  bad  Involuntarily  adopted  the  customs  (mor- 
als?) of  ii;  he  caused  Ibe  remaining  prisoners  to  be 
put  to  death.    The  army,  appalled  but  obedient, 
completed  the  execution  with  which  it  had  been 
K^;.','    "^''^''  "^l'  »"«""  'o  posterity  for 
so  horriWe  an  act?    Those  who  commanded  it," 
f^dsM.  Dalley  (■■Natural  and  International  Law,- 
Wo    128),  -unless  (hey  tried  every  means  even 
in  face  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  it.    For  the  prin- 
ciple U  self^vident,  that  war,  even  the  most  just, 
can   egaliie  only  such  injury  to  the  enemy  as  is 
W     '.L^  "T^'P--    -  Can  a  monarch  and  his 
famdy  bo  made  pnsonera  of  war?    Inlerimtional 
awhasdccidedintheaiflrmative     Nev'r^eC 
It  has  long  been  customary  among  thrcivn^d 
powers  of  Europe,  first   m  corKi.l^^  i.       '^'^""^" 
to  the  laws  of  v^Mo  take  Ti^  «  a  t, "" -^      "^ 
3  his'f^^iv^'Jm    ^;™^  ^"^■'"^  ^^-^ndf/to 

hostile  sovereign  per^na  f  ^^V^^^'^^^'^'^  f"^  f « 
evils  of  war.  In  all  resects  wWh  'l?"*'' '"; 
feet  the  result  of  ^m^^'l;^^''^^^^^ 


'  to  us  that  there  should  be  no  questloti  as 
ing  women  and  children  and  non-co 
priaoneei  of  war.  even  in  the  case  of  qu 
princesses.  Neverlheless,  If  a  queen 
should  command  an  army,  she  would  ' 
considered  a  combatant.  M.  B.)  —  On 
ciple  that  war  alone  can  make  prisoners, 
produces  effect,  it  follows  thai  any  act  I 
the  subject  of  a  nation  should  tte  declared 
of  war.  even  though  he  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  hostilities,  can  be  regarded 
violent  measure,  in  opposition  to  all  the  ] 
of  civilization.  Such  is  the  provision  ( 
cree  of  Berlhi  (Nov.  21.  1806).  slating 
English  iudividual  in  the  coimlries  occ 
France  or  its  allies,  is  declared  a  prisone 
Such  a  principle,  poorly  vdlcd  under  the 
of  reprisal,  demonstrates  how  fur  contcn 
tomaiionnl  law  may  carry  a  conqueror 
by  seeing  limits  put  to  bis  ambition.  ' 
example  ia  happily  the  only  one  prcseni 
by  modem  history.  (It  is  proper  to  say,  > 
tlie  war  of  1870  the  Germans  have  bee 
away,  even  when  a  long  time  settled,  and 
of  them  found  upon  the  territory  would  In 
made  prisoners.)  Faii 
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The  extirpation  of  crime  ia  the  highest  a 
aiblo  in  a  penal  code.  Since  lo  citlrpale 
practically  impossible,  all  eitisting  penal 
content  themselves  with  an  effort  to  reprcs 
Crimes  are  committed  by  men:  therefore  1 
be  repressed  or  prevented  only  by  the  exc 
some  restraining  influence  or  power  upon 
who  commit  them.  Men  are  influenced 
tives.  Their  action  is  the  outgrowth  of  tl 
eonal  character  and  experience,  which  pro 
them  a  greater  or  less  susceptibility  to  ho 
and  the  sense  of  mural  obligation,  and  lei 
to  say,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  ought,  Imu 
will.  The  efficiency  of  every  actual  or  i 
system  for  llie  repression  of  crime  may,  tl 
be  measured  by  the  knowledge  of  hums 
and  the  harmony  -wiiii  itg  fundamental  I 
played  in  the  elaboration  of  the  code.  1 
good  code  there  is  a  distiact  purpose, 
nieans  employed  are  wLsely  adapted  to  si 
end  sought.  —  Crime  may  b«  repressed 
of  two  ways,  namely,  by  physical  or 
agencies.  —  The  highest  form  of  forcibl 
sion  is  execution,  or  the  death  penalt 
<^apital  punishment,  because  i'  staads  at 
of  Ibe  list  of  possible  punishments,  so 
other  punishments  are  said  to  be  s. 
Capital  punishment  has  bce»  Inflicted 
*ays,  by  diSerx-nt  nations,  ""'1  " 
stages  of  their  development,  nniong  ™ 
be  named  decapiiation  Strang"'*''"^' 
breakmg  upon  the  wheel  elon'tiB.  cl 
bury  tog  al.ve,  drowning,  poisoo.  «"^'^' 
ing.  drivmg  a  stake  through  th^  ^7- ' 
elmg  and  quartering.  Most  of  these  pv 
are  obsolete.      Thc1no"Cu^  -"-^^ 
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hain  gnngs  and  road  parties.  The  worst  convicis 
rere  sent  to  penal  aetllements,  of  which  there 
rere  threei  that  od  Norfollt  island,  which  is  of 
olcanlc  origin  and  about  800  miles  east  of  Aus- 
ralia,  has  become  famous  in  the  biator;  of  prison 
liacipli no  through  tholalKirsof  Capt.  Miiconocliic, 
tho,  from  1840  to  1844,waH  governor  of  the  island, 
vhere  he  introduced  the  mark  syatem,  of  whieh  he 
cas  the  inventor.  Transportation  was  opposed 
>j  John  Howard,  at  the  oulsel,  but  in  vain. 
Twenty  ye*r8  after  Howard's  death,  Itomillyand 
Sentham  renewed  the  attack  upon  it.  But  <t 
nay  be  said  to  have  received  ita  death-blow,  when 
[Uchard  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  wrote 
wo  letters  to  Earl  Grey,  in  which  he  characlerizod 
t  aa  "a  system  begun  in  defiance  of  all  reasOE, 
ind  continued  in  spileof  all  experience. "  In  1837 
k  parliamentary  commission  on  transportation  was 
Formed,  of  which  Sir  William  Molesworth  whs 
::hairman,  and  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  John  Russell 
were  members,  which  reported  iu  favor  of  ita 
ibolition,  on  the  ground  of  ita  excessive  cost,  the 
Injustice  lo  the  colonics  involved  in  Its  mainte- 
nance, and  ita  eSect  in  Increasing  crime.  This 
committee  pointed  out,  that,  as  a  punishment, 
tniDsporlation  is  unequal,  because  of  the  extreme 
variations  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  expa- 
triated, and  because  it  is  the  occasion  of  the  se- 
verest pain  lo  the  heller  class  of  convicts,  while 
habitual  and  hardened  offenders  feel  it  the  least. 
Its  deterrent  influence  was  aald  lo  be  very  slight, 
while  upon  some  roinda  the  prospect  of  emigraiion 
at  the  expense  ot  the  public  opcratua  as  an  in- 
ducement to  commit  crime.  Transport  at  iou  to 
New  South  Wales  ceased  in  1840,  and  to  Van 
Dieman's  Land  in  1848.  The  colony  In  West 
Australia,  established  In  182B,  still  remained,  but 
the  number  ot  convicts  sent  to  it  was  small. 
Prom  the  year  1847  the  principle  of  probationary 
punishment  in  the  mother  country,  prior  to  trans- 
portation, was  incorporated  in  the  English  crim- 
inal code.  In  1863  parliament  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing penal  servitude  at  home  as  a  substitute 
for  transportation.  By  the  act  ot  1857  trans- 
ponalion  was  forraally  abolished,  but  under  the 
name  of  penal  aervilude  it  in  fact  continued  until 
1867,  when  the  last  cargo  of  eonvicts  was  sent  lo 
West  Australia.  During  the  latter  years  of  its 
continuance  the  character  of  the  system  under- 
went a  complete  transformalion.  It  became  a 
reward  for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  prisoners 
during  their  incarceration.  lis  final  abolition  was 
not  so  much  ihe  voluntary  act  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, as  it  waa  a  necessiiy  arising  from  the 
vigorous  protest  against  it  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Australia. -The  transportation  of  Rus- 
sian criminals  to  Siberia  dales  from  the  year  1710. 
In  the  ie.gn  of  Peter  the  Great. -France  has 
made  two  experiments  in  this  di.-eciion  The 
llist,  in  Guiana,  is  admllted  to  ha^-e  been'  a  fail- 
we;  but  it  Is  contended  that  the  penal  colony  of 
NewCaledomaw  a  valuable  addiiion  to  the  re- 

Hon  of  IransporUUon,  w  aa  alternative  l<yt  im- 


prisonment, has  a  certain  limited  tntei 
Americans,  owing  lo  the  occasional  app 
in  the  newspapers  of  articles  suggesting  I 
priety  ot  convertinj^  Alaska  into  a  penal 
for  the  United  Slates.  But  apart  from  th 
tiona  arising  from  the  location  and  clii 
Alonka,  the  realization  of  such  a  scheme 
woiild  Involve  a  revolution  in  the  entire  a; 
prisons  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  assi 
of  tbe  lask  of  repressing  crime  by  the 
government,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  I 
with  by  llie  several  slates.  De  Tocquei 
said.  In  substaoce.  that  a  nation  which  ( 
know  what  to  do  wllh  its  criminals  ai 
ships  them  beyond  seas,  whicli  ia  a  poliu 
saying  that  nations,  like  individuals,  arf 
and  seek  to  make  others  bear  the  burden 
properly  belong  to  themselves.  The  ques 
three  branches,  namely,  the  effect  of  Ira 
lion  upon  the  criminal  himself,  upon  (he 
to -which  he  fs  sent,  aod  upon  the  homo c 
It  is  not  easy  to  defend  Iho  system  upon  f 
these  grounds.  Transportation  ha.s  in  il 
reformalory  influence;  it  relieves  the  hom 
try  from  the  presence  of  the  criminal,  bul 
not,  like  hanging,  relieve  the  world ;  it 
cbaagcH  tbe  scene  of  his  exploits;  and  it 
lo  guarantee  that  the  exile  will  not  reiurr 
lupervision  of  criminals  at  a  distance  is  d 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory.  Tlieir  prcb 
the  colony  Is  a  constant  menace  and  a  socu 
Under  the  moat  favorable  circumstances, 
lem  needs  to  l)e  surrounded  with  prop< 
guards.  In  1848  the  Australians  deman 
England  that  as  many  honest  emigranla 
be  sent  out  as  convicts,  as  many  women  i 
and  that  Ihe  families  of  cocvicls  ahouk 
lowed  to  accompany  them.  —  The  third  a 
other  possible  form  of  forcible  repressioi 
prisonment,  by  which  culprits  are  removi 
Bociety.  though  not  to  another  world,  m 
to  another  country.  Reduced  to  lis  lowe 
the  fundamental  Idea  of  the  prison  is  tha' 
cible  seclusion  from  the  outside  world, 
ejects  the  prisoner,  with  no  higher  moli 
that  ot  selt-protectioD.  According  to  tli 
the  prison  is  a  substitute  tor  execution 
transportation,  but  nothing  nioie-  —  Inlh 
of  the  development  of  the  prison  il  is  eaaj 
a  certain  logical  and  necessary  sequeni 
spending  lo  the  order  of  tbooght  upon 
ject.  In  ancient  history  amal'  mention 
of  prisons,  and  what  little  '*  *"''*  '^ 
leads  to  the  inference  that  tbeir  principa 
as  temporary  abodes,  for  Rafu- keeping,  i 
era  awaiting  esecution,  allbonBh  'here 
dant  evidence  that  prisoners  w*™  "'""' 
probably  by  an  act  ot  excculi'«  Clemen 
part  of  the  ruler,  and  somelin^^  ^"^ 
years  forgotten,  as  was  the  cn^  '""'' 
Egypt.  There  can,  liowever.  °e»*'  ' 
any  age  m  which  prisons  In  BOtae  torn 
a  neeessiiy,  for  one  puriKwe  oi  ^ot  au 
while  the  prison,  in  1,^  ^reaeO^  '"™' ' 
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»>  Mti  'wM  a)H>t>n>"^  '<^''  tbe  in- 
4^«;  U«U.  Bn-vMia,  lu  Italj,  wbo«e 
iiwA  «tKl  ibetr  Puniskment "  ap- 
^  luM.  Uitt  tir<i  who  impreasod  the 
uuM  w»  hi  Ute  right  or  tlie  utility  of 
I  iMK-t,  wwl  Ihu  boot  wid  tb.e  ttiunb- 
nu^lNikriHt,  tu^tbei  with.  Huch  cruel 
FJntKttW  16  nuiitatioa,  htugiiig  by 
K«u>t>H4t  ™i>I>  *>  bot  iron,  etc.,  but 
I  bvtwwN  these  and  the  Bcouig*  or 
Ik  uttly  ta  degree,  not  in  kind,  wbile 
wutttl  «  Ui)w  toTlure,  in  tlu;  appUca- 
ttil>  K»  a  refmctory  prisoner.  The 
[  lki»  world  baa  dcmonUrated  the 
liiinclple  Ihftt  punishment  in  ilaeii 
lvt«nHi>l(uy  influence ;  on  the  eon- 
iiUH  thu  man  upon  whom  it  w  Tuiied, 
,b  i-uuipuiionsi  in  crime  lo  peprissio. 
ilwwvu  Hicicty  and  the  ciinunul  class 
Ht  n  difiuniianient  upon  tiolb  sides 
inu  be  declared.  —  But  without  co^ 
oiiient  the  grcuteat  suffering  may 
mo,  through  the  ignorance,  neglect, 
t'lipiaity  of  lhost>  to  wtiota  the  cus- 
iKTH  Is  iatrusled.     Promiscuous  as- 

prlsoners  — the  inaocent  with  the 
)vlce  In  crime,  with  the  hardened  vil- 
ig  with  the  old — aad  evea,  is.  SODM 
,woBexesi  di^fec.tive sanitary  airauge' 
M^ence  of  aJi  attempt  at  cLcanlinetis  or 

lacli  of  dieclplioe,  or  the  (allure  to 
restraint  upon  the  conduct  of  prison- 
her,  varied  by  occasional  sudden  and 
of  Inlerferencc;  and  the  practice  of 
granting  special  privUeges  to  prison- 
fortbem;  these  were  the  evils  which, 
lan  a  ceulury  ago,  aroused  the  world 
r  tlie  necessity  for  a  refocmation  of 
.  order  (bat  Uie  reader  nay  have  a 
underalandiugof  theorderof  evenla, 
>■  of  the  prison  reform  moTemenl,  a 
I  table  of  principal  event*!  is  here  in- 
1  is  not,  however,  designed  lo  inter- 
ine  of  ibe  narrative.  The  list  does 
to  be  complete ;  it  is  only  intended 
1  Uluslratiou. 
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meen  Ihem  i^  o^  necessity  cormpling'  and  that 
Miflcation  upon  any  baaU  except  tbat  of  iodl- 
ual  character  is  imposwble ;  in  other  words, 
h  prisoner  is  a  class  by  himself.  At  the  outset, 
itary  imprisonraeiit,  without  labor  or  recreation 
mental  contact  with  any  human  being,  even 
;h  the  offlcere  of  tbe  prison,  except  in  case  ot 
les^ty,  was  the  form  which  this  experiment 
umed ;  hut  the  severity  of  this  rule  lias  now 
■n  relaxed,  on  account  of  the  Injury  which  it 
ought,  in  some  cases,  both  to  the  body  and  tbe 
nd  of  its  subject.  At  present,  useful,  remu- 
ralive  occupation  is  furnished  to  every  prisoner, 
his  cell,  and  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  ae- 
ily  of  his  mind  by  inieroonrse  with  the  offlciaU 
d  with  authorized  visitors  from  the  outside,  who 
deavor  lo  exert  upon  him  a  salutary  and  reforin- 
>ry  influence.    Certain  incidental  advantages 

lliis  system  aie  obvious,  namely;  tJie  fmpossi- 
lity  of  combination  on  the  part  of  prisoners, 
liich  renders  revolt  impossible,  and  gives  to  the 
iaon  authorities  more  easy  and  certain  control; 
ere  is,  therefore,  less  occasion  for  the  exercise 

physical  force  in  the  discipline,  which  ia  an 
Ivaotftge  to  the  prisoner  himself;  the  discipline 
in  be  more  varied,  in  accordance  with  the  physi- 
d  and  mental  condition,  tastes  and  aptitudes  of 
idividual  convicts;  and  the  prisoner,  when  dia- 
larged,  is  not  liable  lo  be  recognized  by  any  who 
ere  incarcerated  with  him;  he  makes  no  acquaint- 
ices  in  the  prison.  These  and  other  beneficial 
atures  of  the  system  have  occnsioned  its  very 
eneral  adoption  upon  the  conlineut  of  Europe. 
Iven  its  opponents  concede  its  merits,  when  they 
dvocale  cellular  imprisonment  for  short  terms  of 
mtence,  and  applaud  the  Irish  system,  of  which 
ellular  imprisonment  is  the  initial  measure.  That 
.  has  produced  excellent  results  is  beyond  dispute, 
nd  its  friends  claim,  that,  more  than  any  other 
ystem.  it  reduces  the  number,  of  reeiditigti,  that  is, 
f  dbicharged  convicts  who  lapse  again  into  crime. 
-The  Pennsylvania  system  had  no  rival  in  the 
Jnited  Slates,  for  many  years.  The  prison  at 
Lubum,  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  was  organized 
ipon  this  plan  ;  but  after  a  year's  trial  it  was 
bandoned,  and  the  "  silent "  system  was  devised, 
0  take  its  place.  By  the  new  method  the  pris- 
iners  were  employed  in  large  workshops  during 
he  day,  and  separation  between  them,  the  neces- 
ity  for  which  was  acknowledged,  was  secured 
>y  the  institution  of  a  rule  forbidding  them  to 
lommuQicate  with  visitors  or  with  each  other. 
Tor  the  enforcement  of  this  nilc  (which  could, 
It  best,  he  only  partial),  flogging  was  the  main  ' 
■elUnce  ot  the  keepers,  and  the  use  of  the  whip 
iras,  for  many  years,  a  marked  feature  of  the 
lyslem.  But  with  tbe  lapse  of  time  the  require- 
nent  of  absolute  silence  has  been  relaxed,  so 
^hat  all  congregate  prisons  with  separate  cells 
Tor  sleepmg  are  said  to  be  on  the  Auburn  plan, 
jven  though  t*o  Pmonere  occupy  one  cell  joint- 
y.  In  this  modified  sense  the  Auburn  system 
has  BO  far  displaced  its  predecessor  and  rival, 
that  the  Eastern  pemtentiary  of  Pennsylvania  i^ 


tlie  city  of  Philndelphfs,  is  now  the  only  at 
cellular  prison  for  convicts  of  the  higher  gi 
in  the  United  Slates.  Many  causes  have 
spired  to  effect  this  result,  among  which  m 
named  the  impression  made  upon  spectato 
the  sight  of  hundreds  of  men  at  work,  si< 
side,  with  their  eyes  bent  down,  and  not 
ing  an  audible  word;  the  comparalive  cbea 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  congrt 
prison.s;  the  ease  wilh  which  profitable  lab( 
be  introduced  into  them,  especially  in  conn 
with  machinery  ot  all  sorts;  the  facilities  ■ 
they  afford  for  eontructlng  out  the  labor  o 
vicla,  thus  relieving  the  administration  of 
cial  responsibility;  and  the  popular  dread  i 
consequences  of  solitary  confinement.  Thcs 
probably  had  more  lo  do  wilh  it  than  any  1 
considerationa  relating  to  the  comparali 
formatory  influence  of  the  two  systems.  - 
Irish  Byatem  was.  in  its  origin,  aa  outgrow 
the  experience  of  Capt.  Maconochie.  as  go^ 
ot  the  penal  settlement  ot  Norfolk  island. 
ditionnl  liberation,  or  the  "ticket  of  leave, 
Australian  invention;  when  ft  was  first 
nted  from  Australia  to  England,  it  crea 
panic.  The  "mark  "  system  was  also  an  A 
ntion,  the  product  of  Maconochic's 
I  genius.  Add  to  these  "progres 
classification,  and  the  ' '  intermediate  "  prison 
have  the  four  elements  of  the  Crofioi 
M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  "f  France, 
shadowed  it,  in  an  address  delivered  befot 
bench  and  bar  ot  Rheims,  in  1M6,  in  whi 
advocated  association  instead  of  separalio 
prisoners  ;  but  association  modified  by  an  i 
period  of  cellular  incarceration,  by  a  c 
number  ot  separate  and  suceessive  stages,  l 
employment  of  marks,  by  the  intermediate  p 
and  Bnally  by  conditional  liberation.  In  1854 
Crofton  (afterward  Sir  Walter  Croflon),  wh 
for  one  year  previotia  been  one  of  the  comm 
era  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Irish  prisons, " 
pointed  chairman  of  the  directors  of  convic 
ons  in  Ireland.  He  was  knigbied  in  1862! 
successful  administration  of  this  office,  wl 
held  for  eight  years,  duringwhichheestahl 
mode  of  dealmg  wilh  convicts  which  has  ati 
the  attention  ot  the  world,  and  received  the  ii 
tnent  of  the  Baron  von  Holtz^ndorf  ot  E 
Count  Cavour  and  M,  Beltrani-Scaliaot  lu 
Quillaume  ot  Switzerland,  prof-  Mittenn 
Heidelberg.LordBroughaniof  England, am 
equally  illustrious  and  equally  competent  1 
of  its  merits.  Briefly  describetl'  it  is  aa  tol 
coosiatsof  fourseparateatages  ot  which th 
not  less  than  eight  months  of  BlricHy  celll 
finement  in  the  Mountioy  priso".  I>uhl 
short  rations  and  no  employment  '*"»  P"'^ 
urn  for  tlie  first  half  of  the  tiioei  ^^  '^ 
indefinite  period  (not  less  than  on^  ?*"'  °^ 
ed  imprisonment  at  Spike  island,  «■>■  ^^ 
estremiiy  of  Ireland,  where  the  prUon^"' 
ed  into  fourclas-ses,  and  are  promoted^" 
the  other,  according  to  tUelr  coO'i''"'  "O 


WEALTH.  ggj 

ffliion  inter  parte*,  or  ee  parte.  Prima  faeio 
vessel  or  olher  properly  captured  is  llie  prop- 

of  the  state.  Opportunity  is  given  to  aay 
on  or  slate,  not  an  enemy,  who  baa  an  fnlcrest 
le  vessel  or  other  property,  to  establish  a  right 
c-^iitution.  If  no  claimant  establishes  a  right 
■sriiution,  the  vessel  or  other  property  is  con- 
Lncd.  If  any  claimant  eatablishes  a  right  to 
Itution,  be  is  entitled,  not  only  to  the  cap- 
d  property,  but  to  damages  from  the  captor, 
lie  seizing  and  sending  were  without  probable 
ie.  If  B  state  does  not  submit  the  qucatioa  of 
c  lo  adjudication,  or  if  its  prize  court  is  not 
•lituted,  or  does  not  proceed,  in  the  manner 
i^izcd  by  the  usages  of  nations,  or  if  the- 
c  should  confiscate  property  against  the  decis- 
of  its  own  prize  court,  the  state  whose  rights 
I'bose  subject's  rights  are  aifected  has  cause  of 
iplaint,  and  the  question  becomes  political.  — 
>n  condemnation,  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
h  of  a  prize  depends  upon  municipal  law. 
ic  states  distribute  such  proceeds,  called  prize 
Lt'ad  money,  among  the  captors  as  a  reward  for 
very,  and  to  encourage  future  maritime  cap- 
■s  from  their  enemies.  —  The  compensaiion  to 
ch  recaplors  are  entitled,  called  salvage,  is  de- 
clined by  municipal  law  between  vessels  of  the 
e  stale,  and  by  treaty  between  vessels  of  allied 
I'H,  and,  commonly,  by  the  principle  of  rec- 
•city  between  vessels  of  other  slates.  —  See 
eaton's  latemaHotud  LaiB,  eeca.  S5&-ti9S,  and 
Ill's  noU,  pp.  4S0-4S8  :  Kent's  Omnmenlariet, 

i.,  pp.  100-116;  WooiBej'alnitmatianalLaw, 
.  148-lS3i  Beviaed Slatutea of  Ihf,  U.  8.,  sees. 
M6C>8.  Jambb  Fairbakkb  Colby. 

RODUCTION  OF  WEALTH.  The  word 
I'lrlion,  which,  in  ordinary  language,  means 
giving  birth  to,  or  producing,  without  regard 
lie  utility  of  the  thing  produced,  or  the  outlay 
ilred  for  that  production,  lakes.  In  economic 
ncc,  a  particular  meaning,  much  more  restrict- 
more  exact  and  more  absolute.  This  word,  in 
lical  economy,  is  applied  lo  that  particular 
)cli  of  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
li"n  of  vahttt,  considered  apart  from  their  dis- 
ution  and  their  consumption;  and,  scientiflc- 
speaking,  it  can  be  applied  only  to  work  re- 
ing  In  a  product  of  a  value  superior,  or  at 
t  equal,  to  that  of  the  services  of  every  kind 
til  tl»l  operation  has  taken.  It  is  only  when 
lialimce  is  obtained,  that  there  is  truly  produc- 
.  There  would  be  destniciion  on  the  contrary 
othesis,  that  is,  if  the  value  produced  was. 
id  to  tie  inferior  to  the  sum  of  those  neceasa- 
consumed  in  order  to  obtain  it;  and  thia  la  ao 
,  that,  it  one  attempted  to  repeat  the  same 
-uiion  a  certain  numtier  of  limes  be  would 
lly  destroy  the  entire  sum  of  the  values  he 
originally  employed  in  the  experiment,  so 
It  would  become  physically  impossible  to  re- 
it.  There  is,  then,  no  doubt  that  in  political 
lomy,  what  is  called  proiluetion,  and  the  only 
ration  susceptible  of  being  characterized  as 
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litjea  which  could 
le  aid  of  tbcse  taen 
'  are  a  capital  fix«d 
s  persona  who  pos- 
Tsaentlal  part  of  llie 
,rt  of  its  fixed  cap- 
hook  ii,,  chap.  1.) 
<of  the  same  classes 
1  are  are  not  auscep- 
it  they  add  nothing 
Hlly  pronounces,  ou 
t  ot  a  public  f  unl- 
ess of  a  mecha.Dic 
leo  whose  products 
■ai  an  accumulated 
.  who,  on  tbo  one 
nsiructors,  etc. ,  un- 

on  the  other  hand, 
'  (the  incontestable 
atitute  a  part  of  the 
[.  Droz,  who  some- 
1  that  it  would  be 
wealth,  properly  so 
'  saying  it  would  be 
to  regard  the  magis- 
ule,  the  savant  who 
producing  nothing. 
the  same  labor  can 
oa-prodactiTi,  result 
ne  time  periik  and 
tA  anjiut  ai  they  are 
^  m  proportio/t  08 
what  contradictions 
ire  brought  on  this 
gnize  that  the  ques- 
y  explanation  than 
f  ft-  This  esplana 
ced.  and  we  tUinltit 
obviously  from  the 
■oade- between  laior 
B  have  said,  because 
^r  from  it's  results, 

auccessors  fell  ink 
*'c  just  pointed  out 
ol'ed  the  questioi 
ich  act  directly  oi 
roductive.      -A"  "■* 

Ihey  may  be,  tboae 
"clI  as  those  which 
r  which  vanishoa 
Icrente  utility  which 
I  obtained.     It  is  not 

tliat  wealth  Is  accu- 
that  it  isoecMniKioferf 

one  accumulatea,  it 
roducefl.  The  labor 
irmed;  the  utility  it 
ure.  the  lesson  which 
ed  while  being  pro- 
Dual  labor  expended 
-  holds  in  his  hands; 

the  professor  in  the 


,  qoiM 

the  clay  by  I 

ajudgeproi 

discourse 


minds  of  the  men  who  listen  1 
given  to  their  intelligence,  tht 
sion  wrought  on  their  suscepl 
products  which 
form  impressed  ( 
aician  gives  ad  vie 
an  orator  delivc 
Bongor  recites  a  tirade;  txiis 
consumed  as  fast  as  producei 
kindaof  labor:  but  it  is  not  thi 
Say  erroneously  claims;  tbeir] 
every  kind  of  producere,  is  in 
labor,  in  the  useful  and  durabi 
both  kinds  have  wrought  on  I 
they  have  acted,  In  the  healll 
restored  to  his  patient,  In  Ih 
struction,  the  taste.  whicU  tl 
fesaor.  and  the  a/rti*te  have  s 
products  remain,  they  are  susi 
tion  and  increase,  of  accumu 
acquire  more  or  less  virtue  and 
we  can  impress  upon  any  porli 
of  the  utilities  which  are  of  a 
fixed  in  things,  and  which  giv( 
value.  —  It  Is  true,  that  inatruc 
are  immateriai  prodncts;  but  i 
any  otiicr  hind  ?  and  is  it  not  i 
B.  Say  distinguish  between  mai 
rial,  he  who  has  so  judiciously 


ir  any  ti 

liilnte  It,  and  that  in  all  things 

I,  values?     The  form,  thi 

that  an  artisan  gives  to  rough 

just  as  immaterial  as  the  knov 

fessor  communicates  to  InteUi) 

only  produce  utilities,  and  the  o 

that  can  be  obseiTed  between 

that  the  one  aims  to  modify  thi 

modify  men .  —  It  can  not  he 

ot   the  professor,    the  judge,  i 

singer.  i»  aXiadied,  to  nothing,  n( 

maim  of  it-  it  is  attached  to  th 

it  operates,  and   there  remain 

and  lasting  modificutions  whici 

them;  just  as  the  labor  of  thea 

and  the  djer,    is   realized  in 

receive  it,  and  leaves  upon  tt 

figure  and  the  colors  which  it 

Ihem,  —  It  can  not  be  said  thai 

in  men,  tie  capacity,   industr 

have  beea  communicated  (o  th 

tiiit  of  sale.     What  are  not  sol 

tries  civilized  enough  to  have 

the  men  in  whom  human  indu 

these  qualities;  but,  as  to  the  i 

men  possess,   tbey  are  quite  a 

fact,  continually 
readily  admit,  in  kind  and  i 
under  the  form  of  the  services, 
instruction  which  is  commonly 
municate  them  to  others.  —  Ni 
that  the  values  which  labor  bum 
upon  men  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
muluply  in  ourseh 


WEALTH. 


of 


is  is  the  natoral  consequence 
kea  tiiem  consider  the  arts  wl 
.roductive.  Thua  all  that  por 
id  which  individuals  emploj 
ir  physical  atreiigth,  increasi' 
faculties,  improving  their  m 
up  children  who  will  some 
m,  would,  according  to  J-  I 
part  ot  tbeir  means  of  pro' 
e  manner,  all  that  part  of  t 
,yed  in  satisfying  public  wan 
.intaining  order  in  the  cor 
Ititual  respect  among  its  mi 
and  property  rights,  procur. 
sses  which  would  not  na 
luld  also  not  constitute  any  [ 
e  forces  of  society.  All  th 
,isfy  demands,  to  be  sure,  a 
mantis;  all  these  would  be  pi 
d  gratification,  but  not  of  i 
opie  made  of  them  would  i 
ialth  and  forces  of  society. 
J  acknowledge,  as  one  of  Ihi 
rors.  It  Is  ab.solutely  impossil 
at  the  portion  of  his  means  tli 
iploys  in  keeping  his  manu 
nstitutes  a  part  of  bU  prodit 
at  that  which  he  employs  in 
If,  the  head  of  the  manufactt 
ent  ot  manufacturing  prodi 
,  part  of  it.  It  ia  impossil 
it  that  the  buildings  and  thi 
Tonomist  employs  for  the  pi 
lasts  of  burden  should  coosti 
oductive  capital ;  and  that  hi 
B  furniture,  his  clothing,  his 
Lirt  o[  his  wealth  which  ia  > 
im,  and  he  himself,  the  bea 
gent  of  agricultural  product 
>arl  ot  It.  There  are,  quite  ] 
lumber  ot  men  in  society  ini 
either  absolute  do-nothings,  or  i 
activity  they  have,  in  prescrvi 
seeking  enjoyment,  and  procu 
^TBcable  sensations.  We  an 
all  that  part  of  the  capital  of  a 
ployed  in  maintaining  such 
stmck  off  from  its  pro<luclivc  I 
are  many  people  in  the  worlt 
pleasure,  happily  a  still  gres 
act.  and  make  their  happini 
profitable  employment  of  thei 
in  fact,  babituully  use  them  i 
benefits  humanity.  Now,  w 
hend,  we  say.  how  any  one  ( 
ihe  productive  capital  of  soc 
Funds  it  employs  In  suitably 
nun,  these  who  are  nisuredly 
he  most  DObIc,  the  most  fruilfi 
be  one  without  which  no 
Everything  that  a  worthless  r 
atisfaction  of  bis  wants  is  l< 
rom  it  but  the  maintenance 
Everything  that  a  useful  man 
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^hat  the  forces  which  lie  destg- 
aappropriated  Daiural  ageats, 

of  physical  nature,  could  not 
trumenlB  of  industry,  eo  long 
t  hold  of  Iheir  power.  These 
or  him  only  in  the  laliora,  (he 
i.  by  means  of  which  he  has 
J  hold  of  them  and  applying 

We  think  we  have  already 
palpable.  From  the  moment 
here  are  no  natural  agents  for 
!  has  himself  got  hold  of,  that 

iniprisoniog  in  his  aaila.  bis 
us  and  innumerable  mechan- 
las  made  his  own  by  previous 
>f  appropriation,  il  ie  clear  that 
8to  be  made  as  unapproi)riat- 
agimts.  To  human  industry, 
ents  reallyexiEl.  — In  the  list 
its,  we  discover  absolutely  no 
'o  separate  classes  of  capitals 

in  fttcl,  seems  to  distinguish 
eral  land  from  the  other  ob- 


employ  in  acquiring 
cupital  ix  composed  ( 
lated  within  itself, 
which  it  baa  pul  it 
from  things;  that  wt 
a  capital  of  kn owlet 
as  we  nay  a  capital  ii 
should  have  been  tht 
because  be  calls  mat) 

of  a  workman,   an  i 

Consequently,  man  i 

such  as  they  ^ere  at  t 

starting  with  the  acti 

race  as  the  prlmordi 

have  sprua, 

any  particular  Instrui 

prialM,  rather  than  c 

ful  forces  of  every  ki 

in  developing  either  i 

which  he  is  Hurroutidi 

to  his  use.     This  bei 

remarks  made,  here 

the  composition  of 

ductive  funds  of  aoc 

of  means  we  discovi 

causes  with  which,  ii 

power  of  all  kinds  ol 

first  place,  the  social 

think,  into  two  great 

lahor  has  developed 

has  realized  in  thingt 

kinds  of  labor  comes 

two  claNses.      In  the  i 

ucceeded  in  di 

Aral  which  strikes  u! 

a  place  at  the  head  i 

la  most  indispensable 

prises  and  the  well-di 

(he  genittg  for  afft 

»  .1,     „    .      1     ..,         .         I  — "^''er  Beveral  very 

g  the  most  valuable  and  (he     capacity  for   judging 

clion.    Thnrp  tvi.  I  1-  knowing  Oj^  ivanl 


and  among  'which  he 
public  adminietratloi 
private  citizens,  nor  I 
their  books,  or  anytl 
the  education  of  the 
ing  of  which,  on  tbi 
tatc  to  combine  all  th 
industry,  all  the  exi 
ployed,  ail  the  mean 
which  it  has  learned 
to  its  ends,  and  to  w 
a  useful  direction.  — 
cren  id  comprcbendi 
tdl  all  the  external 
would  still  be  givlD 
striclod  an  applicati 
combine  under  this 
r  that  I 


1  capitalized 

lee  no  more  reason  for  inven- 
y  has  done,  bow  capital  and 
B  industry,  than  (o  call  alten- 
>  which  industry,  capital  and 
irrenis  of  water,  or  vapor,  or 
^  such  agent  of  nature  which 
o  associate  with  his  labor  Id 
ver,  combine  for  the  same 
diatmction  of  fond,  in  the 
lated  agents,  should  then  be 
mass  of  forces  within  and 
ich  man  has  appropriated  lo 
iploy  language  which  des^- 
es  by  one  single  word,  In  the 
«.  Bay  dlBtinguisbes  unpro- 
of  utility  and  gratiflcalion: 
eallh,  or.  simply,  productive. 
iH  (and  by  these  J.  B.  Bay 
Jasiire  and  uoemployed  capl- 
Pilals,  we  say,  scarcely  merit 
118  of  the  Instruments  oi  pro- 
It  is  true,  a  potential  force: 
™iig  employed;  bit  so  long 
"vc,  they  are  as  if  they  did 
>anily  be  included  in  an  anal- 
*^-  AH  that  part  of  capitals 
'  ^"d  ffratijtratian,  which  is 
^^  or  harmful  expenses,  merila 
ieil  in  tlie  mass  of  inHlrumenls 
lUkt  which,  on  the  contrary, 
seful  men,  to  preserve,  extend 
faculties,  is,  as  we  have  ei- 
mtly productive,  anddemands  J  disro' 


a  of  product  ioj 
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origl. 
nged, 


Btraddles,"  "BpreadS,"  "oplion 

^d  the  like,  are  not  indicative  of' 

speculation  pure  and  Bimple.  —  ' 

reports  of  the  lending  exchange 

it  ia  manifest  that   the  maionlj 

ly  bets;  because  far  gref 

cotton,  corn,  wheat,  petroleum, 

sold   than  the   soil    produces. 

that  in  our  ao-ealled  "eschange 

members  is  not  bo  much  to  es 

ties,  either  for  themselves   or 

as  to  exchange  opinions,  anA 

penalty  on  the  party  who  liap 

making  it  payable  to  the  pari 

be  right.     Dealing  in  these   opi 

accurately  called  "trading  in  p 

If  the  word  BiK.-culation  Ije  prel 

ILS  nakedness,  giving  the  prodi 

ing,  shelter,  etc.,  the  least    poi 

produces,  and  in  making  the 

most  possible  for  -what  be  eats, 

Speculation   produces   nothing 

does  it  consume   anything  by 

most  flattering  t«rm  we  can  g 

the  middlemnnism   of    trade. 

never,  and  can   never,  benetit 

more  rampant  it  has  been,  is,  or 

its  effects.     Historically,  look  s 

bubble,"  the    craze    for   Fren( 

mania  for  Dutch  tulips,  etc,,  ei 

the  exchange  of  facts;  speculal 

phantoms.     It  follows  that  the 

devote  to  phantom -chnsing,  the 

the  securing  of  facts.     Supposi 

man  and  child  in  this  country  s 

speculator,  or  dealer  in  produc 

1  mueh  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  por 

1  produced?    To-day's  stock  wo 

1  mum  supply,  and  it  would  dwi: 

\  »ero  point.    Reverse  the  positio 

;  j  all  dealers  In  products  on  papet 

produciog  or   distributing  thf 

soil,  would  there  he  any  fewer 

backs  to  clothe?     Would  we  h 

ton,  or  a  bushel  lesa  wheat? - 

mcnt  that  speculation  'anords  1 

kel  bnnlly  needs  refuting.     W 

ket  does  speculation  cause  to  i 

by  the  nature  of  things,  to  in] 

its  so^alled  producing  or  cods' 

any  system  of  trading  auy  ex 

when  the  best  that  can  be  si 

necessarily  does  something  bad 

of  dealing  in  products  on  pap 

ing;  for  such    dealings  lead  U 

road  from  idleness  to  vice  is 

single    stecl-lnid    track.  —  ''Q 

go,"  is  a  truth  as  old  as  the  e 

nings  mode  by  dealing  In  proi 

ore  apt  to   bo  dissipated  I 

of  legitimate  ventures. 

way  of  regarding  trading  in  p: 

to  exiunine  hov?  the  business 

Jority  of  cases  the  man  who  j 
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ranted  as  it  would  be  to  apply  the  term  insurance 
to  the  gains  of  a  practiced  stock  operator.    The 
justification  of  high  profits  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  society  can  far  better  afford  to  pay  high  re- 
wards for  this  kind  of  work  than  to  let  any  of  it 
go  undone.    In  our  present  complicated  system 
of  industry,  production  and  consumption  arfe  so 
widely  separated  in  time  and  place  that  it  is  easy 
to  make  fatal  mistakes  in  adjusting  one  to  the 
other.    We  want  to  do  the  right  thing  with  the 
least  waste  of  labor ;  and  as  long  as  a  business 
man  helps  to  secure  that  end,  society  can  afford 
to  pay  him  almost  any  price  for  so  doing.     As 
long  as  he  reaps  the  advantage  of  high  prices  un- 
der free  competition  without  securing  artificial 
monopoly,  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  of 
society  coincide. — We  may  sum  up  our  conclu- 
sions as  follows:  1.  The  minimum  of  net  profits 
is,  in  good  times,  equal  to  wages  of  supei'intend- 
cnce;  in  hard  limes,  it  will  fall  away  entirely;  2. 
Any  exceptional  advantage  that  an  individual  has 
over  his  competitors  raises  his  profits  for  the  time 
being  just  so  much  above  the  minimum.     This 
excess  is  not  properly  regarded  as  wages  of  super- 
intendence, nor,  except  in  a  limited  degree,  as  in- 
surance against  risk;  but  as  a  premium  paid  by 
society  in  order  that  its  working  forces  may  be 
applied  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic wants  of  the  community.  —  Had  the  figures 
obtainable  been  more  trustworthy,  this  explana- 
tion might  well  have  been  cut  short  to  make  more 
room  for  statistics  concerning  the  rate  of  profit  in 
iififerent  times,  places  and  industries.     But  almost 
•very  cause  combines  to  prevent  our  obtaining 
uch  statistics.    The  business  men  who  know  the 
lost  striking  facts  have  an  interest  in  keeping 
lem  secret.     The  reports  of  experts  are  few  and 
agmentary.     The  European  states  make  no  at- 
mpt  to  give  such  figures  in  their  census.     The 
uited  States  makes  the  attempt,  but  with  so 
tie  po wei'  of  enforcing  accuracy  that  the  total 
lount  of  invested  capital  may  not  improbably 
ry  300   per  cent,  from  the  amount  returned. 
Compendium  of  the  Census  of  1870,"  p.  798.) 
e  returns  of  capital  are  thus  all  but  useless  for 
•  purposes.     Those  of  product,  wages  and  ma- 
il Is  are  much  better,  and  can  be  studied  with 
nntage.     The  figures  of  gross  profit  obtained 
n  tliese  data  will  necessarily  include  more  than 
definition    authorizes,  because  we  have  no 
n.s  of  making  any  deduction  for  repairs.    They 
n  value  of  product  less  materials  and  wages. 
Variations  in  Time.    Much  has  been  said  of 
L»ndency  of  profits  to  fall  as  a  nation  advances. 
rcason.s  given  are  such  as  affect  interest  rather 
net  profits.      Even  for  interest  the  figures  do 
loyv  this  tendency  as  markedly  as  we  might 
t.      Perhaps  the  most  careful  investigation 
:?  facts,  though  based  only  on  English  data, 
en    by  Farr.     ("On  the  Valuation  of  Rail- 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  etc.,"  Journal  of  the 
.    Soc,  xxxix.,  465.)    There  is  no  a  priori 
w'Yiy    net    profits  should  show  this  tend- 
Tliey    are   kept  above  the  minimum  by 
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to  their  political  opinions.    Thej  are  members  of 
the  political  household  of  the  president,  whose 
Advice  he  takes  upon  important  questions  of  pol- 
icy.— In  aristocratic  and  despotic  countries,  it  was 
ilmost  a  matter  of  course  that  promotions  would 
be  very  generally  made  by  reason  of  birth,  wealth 
md  influence,  rather  than  by  reason  of  superior 
capacity  and  character.     In  fact,  a  monarchy  or 
iristocracy  may  be  in  part  described  as  a  form  of 
government  under  which  the  higher  offices  and 
nlaries,  as  well  as  pensions,  titles  and  decorations, 
re  by  intention  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  birth, 
ttvor  and  influence;  and  a  republic  as  a  form  of 
:overnment  in  the  spirit  of  which  all  appointments 
nd  promotions  alike  should  be  made  by  reason 
f  merit  alone.     How  great  in  later  years  has  been 
lie  departure  from  intrinsic  theory  in  the  practice 
f  each,  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Rb- 
[QVALS.  —  It  has  been  found  possible  under  repub- 
cs  for  partisan  influence  and  the  politician  clasa 
)  Kccure  a  monopoly  and  enforce  a  proscription, 
1  the  matter  of  promotions  as  well  as  removals, 
most  as  complete  as  were  ever  developed  in  f  eu- 
111  times  under  an  aristocracy;  while,  on  the  other 
ind,  some  of  the  leading  monarchies  now  base 
leir  promotions  almost  wholly  upon  merit  alone. 
-  In  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the  lead- 
er states  of  Europe,  if  in  practice  favors  are  still 
corded  to  the  aristocratic  class,  yet,  in  general, 
orit  is  quite  as  much  tested  by  rigid  examina- 
)n»,  and  is  quite  as  surely  honored  and  encour- 
•cd  by  promotions,  as  in  our  army  and  navy; 
r,  with  us,  mere  political  influence  is  more  po- 
atial  than  in  those  states.    The  influence  of  pro- 
jtions  based  on  merit,  and  the  high  capacity 
lis  secured,   have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
iciency  of  European  armies  and  navies  in  later 
ars.  —  It  is  nearly  a  century  since  (in  an  act 

1784  relating  to  British  India)  the  govem- 
•nt  of  Great  Britain  found  it  needful  to  make 
vs  in  aid  of  promoting  the  most  worthy  in  her 
il  service.  To  defeat  favoritism  and  corrupt 
'•ti:ains,  that  statute  gave  great  consideration  to 
liority,  and  required  records  and  public  reports 
icerning  the  grounds  of  promotions.  In  1820 
rd  Liverpool,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  with 
iew  of  arresting  the  pernicious  patronage  of 
inbers  of  parliament,  laid  down  and  enforced 
principle  that  "all  superior  officers  in  the  cus- 
is  service  should  be  supplied  by  promotions 
rn  the  inferior  ranks."  In  1830  the  rule  was 
iially  reaffirmed  by  Lord  Grey,  and  it  has  been 
orced  in  Great  Britain  ever  since.  Promotions 
ler  customs  service,  as  in  nearly  every  part  of 
lulministration,  are  now  made  on  the  basis  of 
erience  and  merit  alone.  Mere  patronage, 
>r  or  partisan  influence  in  making  promotions, 
thus  almost  excluded.  To  a  considerable  ex- 
,  merit,  as  the  ground  of  promotions,  is  tested 
competitive  comparisons.  And  everywhere 
f  ul  records  are  kept,  which  show  the  fidelity 
efficiency  of  candidates.  Even  in  the  act  for 
ting  the  metropolitan  police  force.  Sir  Robert 

caused  a  provision  to  be  inserted  that  "no 
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erintendenl  who 

on  Civil  Service 
1,  303,383,383. 
otion  all  British 
le  as  well,  novr 
,'aluab]c  in  Iheir 


□ot  experienced 
d  of  a  revenue 
Great   Brilain, 

in  pmciice  and 
iciple.  We  lol- 
Ibe  public  iolcr- 
riinded  by  long 
:  and  usages.  — 
is  promoted  to 
custom  houses, 
y  branch  of  the 
7-     All  recom- 

e  trealed,  until 
originated  with 
lie  enforcement 
I,  which,  united 

tually  escluded 
sm  from  British 
jrvice.  much  at- 
live  advautagea 
(in  the  basis  of 
ely  on  that  of 
>ne.  There 
If  competition 


ay  be  impaired 

ilratii-e  capacity 
;  nutborily  and 
the  superior  of- 
,  in  one  office, 
St  one-half  Ihc 
mcb  basU:  Vat 
le,  and  that  of 
conduct  alone. 
r  promotion  un- 
heal advantage 
rvice,  has  been 
3  been  also  in 
I  public  service 
<  by  no  means 


I),  under  which, 
In  the  customs 
u'red  [o  be  made 


dent's  civil  service  rules  req 
tioQS.  —  Tlie«e  regutations, 
getieraHy  enforced.  unqu« 
gree,  within  tbeir  hmtted 
and  higher  qualiflcatioos  ii 
But  the  refusal  of  congr 
propriation,  in  1875.  for  tl 
civil  Bervlce  rules,  causec 
lations  alike  to  be  dlsrei 
with  some  marked  except 
New  York  naval  office,  cu; 
office.  Bnd  in  the  interii 
Secretary  Schurz).  like  o 
have  aiace  very  geoeraltj 
voritism.  patronage  and  i 
Service  Reform,  Removj 
of  making  prooiotioDS  in 
public  interest  has  yet  rec 
allentioD  from  congress  ■ 
books.  An  act  of  1879  pre 
from  the  lower  to  the  highi 
shall  be  made  on  the  1 
and  faithfulness  of  the  can 
ceding  year."  Beyond  this 
provision  (except  in  the  c 
Jan.  10,  1B83)  for  promotii 
the  people  by  reason  of  thei. 
boldly  push  their  favorites 
and  salaries;  and  executivi 
Ihem  and  for  the  public  inti 
tice  at  the  peril  of  calling 
the  revenge  of  all  patron 
tors. — The  regulationsof  th 
provide  that  promotiona  in 
shall  be  based  on  '*  good  cc 
and  efficiency, "and  tbisre<{ 
much  improved  that  branc 
The  civil  service  rules  pro 
dont  in  1888.  declare  that 
tive  esaminations  for  pror 
preparation  of  special  ni 
the  future.  These  meagr 
to  such  narrow  limits  —  i 
lem  for  promotion  —  but 
spicuous  the  facts  that  the 
istratotB  of  other  enlighti 
more  disinterested  and  sag 
dealing  with  the  stihiB-r 
rich  and  abundant. 


niany  yeara  ago  on  the  pa 
and  noblemen,  to  enfon^e 
of  promolions,  which  does 
pleading,  promisins  and  1 
■"""Is.  to  advance  their  f 
the  heads  of  the  n»c 
serve  the  people  ••  . 
lives,-  said  the  late  PV^Brirt 
."1870  "throng  t^rS^ 
pubhc  business  is  obstru^ 
officere  is  worn  out-  •  t 
-^appoint,  not  b^o^^^j^ 
because  we  ask   U^TZ.^^ 


is  required  In  the  army,  —  Our 
illow  ua  to  set  forth  the  rigid  tests 
nforced  In  the  naval  and  tnililary 

European  states.  —  Tlicrc  can  be 
lie  higher  public  respect  and  social 
i  by  otBcers  of  the  army  and  navy, 

by  tlieir  superior  qualificatioos, 
ency  of  their  misconduct,  as  com- 
civil  servants  of  the  government, 
insequence  of  such  wise  and  just 
ipointment  and  promotion.  Every 
Dfflcial  Bcale  thus  made  proclaims, 
if  political  inBuence,  but  a  manly 
ine  of  those  exami  nut  ions,  in  which 
rd  and  the  personal  merits  of  the 
nvestigated  and  adjudged.  That 
le  vicious  mclhodaand  the  selfish 
luences  which  have  so  largely  pre- 
g  promotions  in  the  civil  service, 
nselves  felt  to  a  considerable  de- 
■ution  of  the  army  and  navy  sys- 
nions— causing  pernicious  excep- 
ions  in  their  enforcement — can 
ed.  To  arrest  those  influences,  to 
1  forces  and  favoritism  more  com- 
leans  of  securing  promotions  and 
!  army  and  navy,  are  duties  which 
jt  too  promptly  perform.  Every 
:er  would  welcome  such  a  reform, 
ould  hope  for  less  advantage  from 

duties  and  studies  in  order  to  se- 
ifluence  and  the  interposition  of 
d  politicians  in  their  favor. 

DoRKAK  B,  Eaton. 

.  I.  B^M  of  Properii/.  Political 
es  into  the  principles  which  pre- 
mation  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
anted  the  eiistence  of  property, 
ting  point;  It  considers  it  as 
iry  truths  which  manifest  thcra- 
igin  of  society,  which  are  every 
pressed  with  the  seal  of  universal 
e  accepted  as  necessities  of  the 
of  human  nature,  without  even 
cussing  them.  —  Bead  the  fathers 
ience :  they  are  almost  uniformly 
;at  question.  Tlic  chief  and  oiwile 
rates,  Qucsnay,  who  understood 
ion  the  social  imporiance  ot  prop- 
ike  the  trouble  lo  define  it,  except 
natural  law.  Turgot,  the  states- 
?r  and  economist,  Turgot,  who  in 
distribution  of  wealth,  has  thrown 
I  the  origin,  has  nothing  to  say  on 
le  right  or  Ihe  form  of  property, 
lasters,  the  author  of  the  "Wealth 
lam  Smith,  scarcely  makes  meU' 
>ut  doubt  because  he  saw  in  It  no 
ussiOD.  J.  B.  Say  decides  debate 
lo  be  futile,  and  undeserving  the 
f  the  Bcience.  "The  speculative 
L'  says,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
may  busy  himself  in  finding  out 


cusaioDof  the  ongm  Md J 

St  l»seil 
1,  just  a 


pluloeopl>r  <1^ 


the  foundalioo  of  M»cUl. 
mces   to  coninbuto.  e»cti 

ge  II     Opinion*  tf  rt 

tdlU  on  Propt>rtt,.  l^til 
property  bad  beeo  aimM 
I  JuriacoDBults-  The  ustl 
incontestable:  tbey  pr*P 
red  the  way  for  politicm 
1  not  always  completely 
ate  the  nature  of  things, 
mpaes  of  it.  It  ■was  (.ic 
•  earth  became  the  patrii 
d  proved  that  tUe  perse 
;ht  of  appropriation  violal 
ciety.  After  him  Scnec 
rated,  in  accordance  with 
e  rights  of  sovereignly 
■opcrty  was  aa  indi»-idu 
•tetUta  omnium  pertinet.  oA 
evertheless  tlie  person  wi 
Hid  who  Bougbt  to  find  in 
phers  or  juriseonsulls,  eit 
[  property,  or  even  an  i 
irotius,  who  ia  in  the  Iro 
atural  and  international  I 
nes  a  history  of  propert; 
ism  might  dra^  ita  argum 
uthor,  after  the  creation 
lUtnaa  race  a  Keneral  right 
raa  done,"  he  says,  ' '  that 
>se  whatever  he  wiahed. 
Fas  possible  for  bim  to  co: 
emained  thus  uatil,  frol 
lumber  of  oiea  as  well  a 
rhich  was  formerly  divid 
«  divided  among  Camilief 
upreme  necessity  In  «lry 
qual  to  supplying  &  larj 
Tiated  what  be  -was  ob 
'omte  remains  tbat  the  p 
V'olf,  Pufendorf  anJ  But 
elves  to  paraphrasing  tbi 
upposed  that,  in  tbe  ori 
ilisfy  their  wants,  hud  i 
9und  ready  at  banii  t] 
rithout  labor,  and  tliat  a) 
ul  occupation  or  conqi 
ot  understand,  any  bet 
ibor  in  the  formation 
'  Just  as  moD,"be  say  a  {I 
t  the  Laws,")  "  alw^nd, 
xtndence  to  live  under 
lOunced  the  >Ms(u*-at   cv> 


ilic  Decesaitf ,  legally 
it,  and  tbea  only  on 
)n  previously  made." 
ilion  reserrol  the  ap- 
is, as  jt  did  the  fiboli- 
for  times  of  peace, 
ted  more  Bagraot  out- 
•/.  Con&BcatioDS  and 
ing  of  Ihe  inflation  of 
Hrked  its  savage  sway, 
ctoriouH  and  terrible 
reriahed  faer  at  home, 
thought,  wiih  Baiot- 
ia»  shown  himself  the 
not  be  a  proprietor  in 
and  priests  as  Louis 
at  refugees  after  tbe 
Nantea.  It  adopted, 
liCHn  8tat«,  the  theory 
vereign,  the  king,  had 
in  over  the  goods  of 
g  called  attention  to 
nagc^cal  doctrine  of 
of  despotism:  "AH 
ength  and  breadth  ot 
.  in  his  instructions  to 
its  nature,  belongs 
ust  be  fully  persuaded 
lords,  and  ' 
lition  of  all  the  goods 
>eople  and  by  laymen, 
rythlng:  likewise  hus- 
te  sovereignty  Into  the 
c,  and  it  will  assuredly 
nded  in  the  following 
'■  The  land  of  a 

e  to  a]l  the  members 
a  state,  tbe  minority 
1  in  monopolizing 
:b.  and  by  that  means 
s  sceptre,  and  "'  ' 

.  majority  to  languish 
a  that  such  eacroHCh- 
Lgh  the  bad  inslitulioos 
ore  -what  former 
It  the  lime,  to  prevent 
tbe  beginning.  Ihe 
do  to  re-establish  the 
never  have  been  lost, 
iws  ought  to  operate  a 
;be  final  maxim  of  the 
er  the  social  conlracl 

de  dawned  on  Franc 
"or  the  first  time  the 
id  sanclinned  the  true 
eny.  1[.  Porlalls  ei- 
le  legislative  nswmbly 
'  The  principle  of  the 
ourselves;  it  Is 

I  very  constilulion  ot 


)  the 
Some  philosophers 


a  aalonlahed  that  man 


prietor  ot  a  portion 


of  It 


^tion.  which  will  outls 
only  laws  that  are  not  of 
not  this  aetoniBhrneDt  cetif 
of  man's  handiwork  are  c 
all  that  human  industry 
nature."  Yes.  legislator! 
that  we  have  conquered  . 
on  which  we  live;  by  it 
more  habitohle,  and  helW 
Man's  task,  so  to  speak,  t 
work  of  creatioD.  "  * 
systems  which  pretend 
property  of  all,  that  mei 
respecting  the  rights  of  c 
(articles  644,  545),  coUec 
principles  laid  do'^rn  in 
defined  property  as  foUo 
and  disponing  of  thing 
manner,  provided  tbflt  tl 
prohibited  by  tlie  laws  < 
Comte  has  rightly  pointi 
applies  to  the  U-sufruct's 
erty.  The  deSnitioa  ol 
another  way:  it  does  not 
given  to  legislators,  r>- 
making  rules  regardil])^ 
that  account,  property  1 
not  defended  against  ar 
might  forbid   a,  laodowi 

to  sell,  cschangc  or  givi 
a  word,  the  definition 
of  Egyptian  mooopol; 
liberty.  FortTlnately,  le 
lie  morals  correct  the  r. 
—  The  civU  code  dec! 
Following  the  example 
ITSl,  1788  and  1795, 
should  be  compelled  to 
unless  for  the  public  g 
of  just  compensation  j 
it  absolutely  tbe  fact, 
to  be.  that  the  state,  by 
served  to  itself  the  ri 
requisiiionr  But  didth 
shelter  property  from  tl 
from  the  usurpation  of 
the  weqk  side  of  the  ci 
down  principles,  all  of 
had  notdra-n-n.  -nrtn 
able,  they  failt-d  to  »!, 
by  government,  or  fro 
peror  NapoU-oa  naid  i 
^■pl.  18.  1808:  •■pvoi 
leon  himself.  -^1,^  ^^ 
disposal.  «i a  not  take  » 
-iolate  the  ri^n  ^^  * 
■.ol.aeitmallmer>.-  * 
-lUacts  didnot   corr« 

Ihe  great  maJoritT  -^^ 
suits  have  buS^^_^' 
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lure  ;  Ittile,  becomee  connected  with  the  surface  of  On 
e  ID  I  esTtti.  Bat  It  remaiua  only  for  nations  skilled  ti 
any  i  JoduMijuid  commerce  lo  bring  property  to  iti 
\i\sl  highest  derelopment.  When  tbo  land  becomes 
CIS,  '  in  wme  son,  individualized,  and  each  portion  fatli 
'\to  into  the  lianda  of  an  owner  who  makes  it  pro 
of  duclivewith  his  capital  and  by  the  sweat  of  hit 
hy  l)TOw,  tliOM  wlio  find  themselves  left  out  In  Ihii 
ich  partition  of  the  iond  are  not,  on  that  account,  ex< 
ii;e  cludvd  from  property.  Capital  has  its  origin  U 
lie  ,  accumulslion.  Personal  property  is  grafted  op 
DC  landed  properly.  Treasures  accessible  to  all  an 
D.  formed,  of  which  each  can  have  a  share,  and 
as  which  he  can  Increase  by  his  labor.  A  parcel  of 
'd  laad  which  in  Algeria  is  worth  perhaps  fS,  and 
r-  in  the  western  states  of  America  about  $6,  sells 
m  readily  in  western  Europe  for  from  $100  to  |1 ,000. 
;.  lasplieof  the  high  price  which  improvedagricult- 
"-  Lire  speedily  ^ves  to  rural  property,  there  la  no 
1-  enaggeralion  in  saying  that  to^^ay  the  personal 
4  property  of  England  and  France  far  exceeds  the 
;  value  embodied  in  the  land.  —  U  may  be  add- 
r  ed,  that,  as  civilization  advances,  each  citizen  wit- 
.     nesses  the  increase  and  extension  of  the  common 

property  which  be  enjoys  equally  with  all  other 

citizens  of  the  Rlaie.  Roads,  canals,  railways, 
I  schools,  and  other  public  esiablishmenta  are  in- 
I  com))arably  more  numerous  and  better  admlnia- 
(  tered  10-day  tlian  they  were  half  a  century  ago. 

What  would  it  be.  If  we  wer«  to  compare  the  sum 
of  enjoyments  and  capacities  which  society  put  at 
I  the  disposal  of  its  members  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  those  enjoyed  by  them  In 
ourdn.vT  Tlie  liumblest  of  our  laborers  would  not 
like  to  And  himself  exposed  to  the  misery  or  the 
liumilintions  which  awaited  the  proletarian  of  an- 
cient days  in  the  agora  or  the  forum.  It  is,  then, 
rightly  that  M.  Thiers,  calling  to  mind  that  prop- 
erty is  a  universal  fact,  afflrms,  at  the  name  time, 
llint  it  Is  a  grmriiiff  fact,  —  Let  us  lislen  to  Thiers, 
lortraying  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  property 
n  historic  times  :  "  Among  all  peoples,  however 
ude  they  may  be,  we  found  properly,  at  first  as 
fact,  and  afterward  as  an  idea,  an  idea  more  or 
■ss  clear  according  to  the  de^Tee  of  civiliza- 
im  attaine<l,  but  invariably  settled.  Thus,  the 
A'agc  hunter  has  at  least  his  bow,  his  arrows 
id  Ihc  game  which  he  has  killed.  The  no- 
ri(i,  wlio  i.s  a  sliepherd,  at  least  owns  his  tents 
(I  hia  flocks.  He  has  not  yet  admitted  prop- 
y  ia  land,  because  be  has  not  yet  thought 
i^pplying  hia  latwr  to  it.  But  the  Arab  who 
i  rniK<-d   iiumerouB  flocks.  Is  satisfied  that  be  Is 

pnii>rictor  of  the  land,  and  exchanges  its 
<I  iiclB  agninat  the  wheat  which  another  Arab, 
li-d  on  tlie  land,  baa  produced  elsewhere.  He 
isurcs  exactly  the  value  of  ihc  object  which  he 
■s,  I»_v  Ilint  of  theobject  which  Is  given  him;  he 
n-s  tliat  lie  is  the  proprietor  of  the  one  before 
f»>rter.  and  of  the  other  after  it.  Immovable 
■i-rty  does  not  yet  exist  for  him.  Sometimes 
lie  is  seen,  during  two  or  three  months  of  the 

to  e!4tnbliith  hinuelf  on  land  which  belongs 
I  one,  to  plow  it,  to  sow  it  with  seed,  to  reap 
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Ignite  I  idea,  which  amounU  to  saj^g  that  the  atrooger 
^is  of  ought  not  to  produce  more  than  the  weaker,  aad 
)Ught  Ibat  Ibe  thought  of  the  enlightened  man  ought  to 
Willi    sink  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  ignorant  man;  this 

Or,  would  be  to  iimit  production,  to  repress  intelll- 
laud  gence,  aad  lo  stifle  literature,  science  and  art  in 
ztd,  iheir  very  germ.  —  The  right  of  possession  la- 
'  tit-  eludes,  u  s  uatural  consequence,  the  riglit  of  dis- 
rip-  posing  of  the  things  possessed  by  you,  of  trans- 
ny.    milting  them  to  others,  either  for  a  consideration, 

M.  or  as  a  free  gift;  of  exclianging.  selling,  or  giving 
ere  them  awsj  during  life  or  by  leslamentary  dispoai- 
<on  lion, andof leaving thcmosaninheritance.  Prop- 
i;iy  ertj  implies  Ilie  right  of  inheritance.  Man  is  so 
on    constituted  that  he  wishes  to  outlive  liimself.  The 

if  care  he  feela  for  his  self-preservation  extends  to 
ir-  Ilia  family:  he  would  work  much  teas  for  himself 
'iC    were  lie  not,  in  worliing  for  himself,  working  for 

a  his  family.  Property  reduced  lo  a  usufructuary 
11     interest  would  be  of  but  half  its  value  to  indivld- 

0  unls,  and  of  but  half  its  value  to  society.  —  This 
',  thought  la  eipressed  in  pages  which  I  prefer  to 
<,  borrow  rather  than  attempt  lo  adapt:  "  A  man,  if 
.  lie  liad  but  bimaelf  lo  think  of,  would  atop  ahort 
,  I  in  his  career.  As  aoon  aa  he  had  provided  for 
!     his  old  age,  would  you,  through  fear  of  eacourag- 

■■  I  ing  idleness  in  the  son,  force  the  father  himself 
I  into  idleness?  But  docs  it  follow,  that,  by  per. 
I  mitling  Ih^  hereditary  tranamisaion  of  property, 
the  son  must  necessarily  be  an  idler,  consuming 

1  in  aloth  and  debauchery  the  fortune  left  him  by 
his  father?    Firstly,  we  would  ask,  what  doea  the 

I  property  which  ia  to  support  the  idleness  of  the 
son  represent,  after  allt  It  represenla  previous 
worJc  done  by  the  father;  and  by  hindering  the 
father  from  working  in  order  to  compel  the  son  to 
work  for  liimself,  all  that  Is  gained  is  that  the  son 
must  do  what  the  father  has  not  done.  There  will 
liavcbeeDno  Increaseiotheamount  of  work  done. 
In  the  system,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  right 
of  laherilance  ia  recognized,  lo  the  unlimited 
labor  of  the  father  is  added  the  unlimited  latHir  of 
he  son;  for  it  ia  untrue  that  the  son  remains  idle 
iccause  tlie  father  has  left  him  a  more  or  lesscon- 
idoraWe  amount  of  property.  To  begin  with,  it 
i  rare  for  a  father  to  leave  his  son  the  means 
f  doing  nothing.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  great 
'I'lilth  tfaat  this  happens.  But  usually,  in  most 
'-ofei'sious,  the  father,  in  leaving  the  son  his 
hcritance,  only  procures  for  him  a  better  start 
Iiis  career.  He  haa  only  pushed  him  a  little 
riiiLT,  a  little  higher:  he  has  given  him  Ibe 
liiico  of  working  to  greater  advantage;  of  be- 
C  II  farmer,  when  he  himEself  was  only  a  farm 
viint;  of  fitting  out  ten  ships,  when  he  could 
out  but  oue  ;  of  being  a  banker  on  a  large 
l<,',  wlien  he  was  one  only  on  a  small  one:  or 
L-hnnglag  hia  position  in  life ;  of  rL'ing  from 
to  another;  of  Incoming  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
.  barristfr;  of  being  a  Cicero  or  a  Pitt,  when 
iiiii.'4clf  was  a  simple  gentleman,  like  Cicero's 
IT,  or  a  cornet  of  a  regiment,  like  Pitt's."  — 
s,  the  right  of  inheritance  is  necessary  to 
LTty,  as  property  is  to  social  order;  it  is  that 
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>ennttting  the  accumulation  of 
pital  and  makes  labor  produc- 
'  all  f  re«  and  industriuuB  peoples 

U  BO  iodbpeasable  to  the  devel- 
19  and  the  progress  of  societies, 

the  Invincible  consequence  of 
id  of  the  social  state,  Ihat,  in  a 
il  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
Vtjectiong  ichich  liave  been  raited 
pte  of  Property.     The  objections 

taken  to  the  principle  of  prop- 
metimee  to  the  vsht,  aomeCimes 
The  great  opponent  of  property, 
foreed  to  recogniie,  that,  as  the 
)erty  has  become  general  among 
approached  the  ideal  of  justice, 
nersl  possession  of  property,  in- 
ed  wllh  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
irm  M.  Proudhon's  hostility,  he 
ciple  of  property  itself.  Prop- 
I  htm,  does  not  exist  aa  a  natural 
^d  neither  on  occupation  nor  on 
ery  man,"  says  this  author,  "baa 
jy  from  the  simple  tact  that  he 

0  continue  in  existence  be  can 
a  material  of  exploitation  and  of 
»n  the  other  liand,  the  number 
ea  incessantly,  owing  to  births 
7WS  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
Ler  may  cl^m,  is  variable  like 
cupanis;  that  occupation  is  al- 
to population;  and  finally,  that, 
>eing  able  ri^tfully  to  remain 

1  fact,  ImpoHsible  that  it  should 
f  property." — To  dispose  of  thia 
is  needed  is  to  refute  the  point 
■te-  The  prerogatives  of  the  in- 
'6  Species  do  not  embrace  a  nat- 
liation  any  more  than  they  do  a 
Jor.    Undoubtedly,  In  the  midet 

the  man  wbo  first  occupies  a 
iaclosee  it  in  bounds,  and  ap- 
mes  ita  lawful  possessor;  but  it 
'  a  right  of  possession  Inherent 
because  the  ground  previously 
ue.  and  because,  in  leaving  his 
ound,  he  is  not  interfering  with 
t. — "A  man,"  gays  M.  Proud- 
rbidden  to  travel  over  the  high- 
B  fields,  to  take  shelter  in  caves, 
ck  the  wild  berries,  to  gather 
em  in  a  piece  of  baked  earth — 
not  live.  Thus  the  earth,  like 
it,  is  a  first  necessity  whicli  each 
■o  use  freely,  without  injury  to 
them  by  another.  Why.  then, 
■opriated?"  Thia  thesis  might 
in  a  condition  of  savagery.  M. 
'_  niigbt  succeed  among  a  nation 
'n  an  industrious  and  civilized 
'ut  a  late  and  faded  echo  of  the 
'  J.  Rousseau.  Men  nowadays 
d  berries  or  on  herbs  gathered 
7  are  no  longer  reduced  to  live 


in  Cftvea.  or  to  prepare  u™ 
vessels.  Civilization  has  bei 
sessions  which  far  more  thar 
supposed  natural  rights  to 
hunt  or  to  fish;  and  the  hum 
the  nineteenth  century  Is  cc 
better  clothed  and  better  fed 
of  M.  Proudhon  could  be, 
common  possession  of  the 
asserted  that  occupancy  coi 
sis  for  property,  M.  Proudh 
title  of  labor.  Charles  Com 
of  ground  of  fixed  dimen! 
produce  sufficient  food  for 
one  man  for  one  day:  if  tl 
can  make  it  produce  enou 
doubles  its  value.  Tliis  ni 
his  creation;  It  is  not  taker 
his  property."  M.  P 
....  tain  that  the  possessor 
and  hie  industry  by  the  di 
he  acquires  no  riglit  in  the  i 
laborer  may  make  tlie  pn 
oyn,  but  I  do  not  undetsl 
the  product  carries  -^ith  it  ] 
in  matter,  r>oes  the  flshc 
more  fish,  on  llic  siime  coast 
become.  becauHO  of  his  sli 
waters  in  which  lie  flshea? 
ever  looked  upon  as  confer 
property  in  the  game  of  t 
cases  are  precisely  similar; 
man  flada  in  a  barvest.  at 
quality,  the  recompense  o 
made  improvements  on  tbi 
to  a  preference  as  possess 
any  consideration,  can  he  t 
skill  as  a  farmer  as  a  title 
he  tills.  To  transform  pot 
there  is  more  needed  thai 
would  cease  to  be  a  propric 
to  be  a  laborer:  now,  whai 
is,  according  to  the  law,  ii 
tested  possession,  that  is, 
only  the  visible  sign,  the 
occupation  is  manifested." 
erty,  occupation  and  laboi 
of  each  otlier.  Possession 
from  lasting,  if  cultivali 
sanction  it,  by  revealinc  i 
the  productive  forces  of  th 
It  does  not  necessarily  ii 
farmer  who  has  spent  a  1 
in  the  improvement  of  th. 
he  can  demajid  compeasati 
not  therefore  acquire  a  r 
domain.  This  muclx  is  tn 
"'"  exaggeration.      Bm  to 

wbo  has  cultivated  a 
by  so  doing,  has  improvj 

h^.'^T'  "'"'^'^  *»>**  »^ 
thalhehasnorigutelieyo 
18  a  glaring  error.  To  «i. 
hind  belong?     Woxild^ 


law.  AmericBDB  also  are  beginning  to  appreciale 
how  largely  the  inlellectual  developmenl  of  tbeir 
tjaUon  muBt  be  afiected  by  all  tliat  influences  Ibe 
development  of  the  national  literature,  and  to 
recognize  the  extent  to  which  such  dcvett^ment 
must  depend  upoo  the  Inducements  extended  HJ 
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at  preneot  toward  ttie  plenitude  of  Iho  right  of  ( 
cuBtom  made  ■acre<l  the  right  of  poaaefelon  only 
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anphin:  "  Bvei-ythiTiR  ^ 
lialever  nature.  bt-lonM 
d  be  rniy  convinced  T5 
nalnrally  the  full  ^nrt 
iB«d  BB  well  by  the  ti. 
■rda."  AtXHit  aTOntury 


parler  airm.  to  plus  penoTulU  de  tautet 
\,  etl  V(mTirage,frvil  de  lapeniee  aim 
nd  in  Ihe  decree  rendered  by  tlie  cod- 
7  10,  ITflS,  tUe  preamble  (writlen  by 
Blares  that  de  toiitet  let  prepri^tU,  la 
tibU  de  amteilatiou,  e'eat,  tani  contridit, 
ductiim*  du  genie  ;  et  ri  guelfue  ehete 
r,  c'«(  qu'it  ait  faUu  reeonnailrv  eelte 
surer  ion  libre  exerdee  par  uae  lot  poai- 
it'jine  autii  grande  revelation  gae  la 

e  lur  tnul  d'autra.  anx  eimplea  ^k- 

jutHee  la  plus  coTamune.  —  TltB  set 
opyright,  adopted  by  the  Reichstag  of 
1  April,  1871,  declares  thai  Dot  Jieeht, 
frk  aiif  rueftianieclieoi  Wege  at  oemW- 
it  (few  Urheber  detaelden  auticAlietalieh 
ager  defines  copyright  aa  "  the  sole 
'e  right  of  multiplying  copies  of  an 
k  or  composition,"  and  saj's  thnt  ILe 

author  "to  the  productiona  of  his 
ions,  may  be  classed  among  Ihe  ape- 
■erty  acquired  by  occupancy;  being 
iborand  invention."— Francis  LiebiT 
Idresa  dellveroi  April  6, 1888),  "  The 
f  all  property  whalBoever  are  nppro- 
production.  •  •  Properly  •  • 
'ernment.      I(   a  man  appropriates 

lo  no  one  (tor  instance,  the  truak  of 
'  be  produces  a  new  thing  (for  in- 
ae)  out  of  that  tree,  this  product  is 
'"■  *  "  and  any  one  who  in  turn 
^propriale  it  without  the  process  of 
an  intruder,  a  robber.  •  •  The 
f  property  •  •  resia  on  appropriation 
•a:  and  I  appeal  to  the  intuitive  con- 
ery  thinhing  map  to  say  whether  a 

such  aa  Baker's  description  of  his 
"eya,   or   Goethe's  Faust,  is  i 

tlie  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 

a  barrel  of  herrings,  which  have 
nled  ill  ihe  North  sea,  and  pickled 
l)y  the  fiahermen;  and  whether  any 
It  to  meddle  with  this  property  by 
ly  rnorc  than  you  or  I  with  the  bar- 
:s."  —  Drone  eajs;  "There  can  be 
I  a  produclioD  of  the  mind  unlesa  it 
I  a  definite  form  of  wortis.  But  Ihe 
>t  in  the  words  alone ;  it  is  in  the 
cation,  which  lang>>age  is  merely  a 
ressing  and  communlcatipg."  It  is 
copyright  is  in  its  nature  akin  to 
'liich  also  represents  the  legal  recog- 
'sistence  of  properly  in  nn  idea  or  a 
*•.  or  Ihe  form  of  expression  of  an 
Mional  patent  rights  have,  however, 
"1  and  carried  into  cJTocl  more  gen- 
ve  copyrights.  The  patentee  of  an 
'"pick  would  he  Able  to  secure  lo 
cogiiiiion  of  his  right  llian  has  been 
'P  (luliiorof  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 

"«de.  —  .Unjost  Ihe  sole  exception 
*us  of  civilized  opinion  on  ihe  status 
■operty  ig  presented  by  Henry  C. 


Carey.  He  took  the  poi 
common  property  of  mi 
body's  facts.  Words  a 
Examine  Macaulay'8  't 
you  will  find  that  the  h 
Is  common  property.''  < 
Webster  be  says;  ■'Tb' 
duce  Ideas  that  were 
Scotland  Irving.  "The; 
knowledge."  ("  I.eller( 
1854.)  Therefore,  tbe  i 
right  of  property  in  th( 
look  the  common  Block 
one  man  has  just  as  go< 
If  the  author  ia  allows 
works,  the  public  are 
Property  in  books  is  ro! 
a  partial  or  Bi>ccif1c  appi 
formula  of  Proud  hon  : 
theory  which  it  ia  not  r 
paper.  —  The  conceplio 
known  to  the  ancients 
sort  to  the  author  -was  r< 
and  any  one  contravenii 
robber.  Klostermann  i 
a  recognition  of  a  pro| 
found  in  the  agreemen 
into  with  the  tiookselh 
und  sale  of  copies  of  th 
torn  to  treat  as  unlawfi 
the  bookseller's  right  i 
BO  transferrotl  to  him. 
the  Romans  eucceeded. 
labor,  in  producing  di 
scripiB  at  so  low  a  cost, 
tlons,  centuries  later,  ol 
■were  hardly  cheaper." 
of  his  epigrams,  that  ti 
could  be  bought  frwm  ll 
four  sesterces,  the  equiv 
a  half  cents.  He  gruni 
too  high,  and  claims  i 
have  been  able  to  get 
half  that  amount.  This 
not  less  than  four  publi 
of  his  works,  one  of  vi 
the  second  Lucensia.  ' 
pocket  edition  of  Ihe 
prepared  the  advertise] 
putting  these  In  tlie  fi 
neglecting  to  specify  th 
ell  as  the  p 
Horace  refei 
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goverament  to  co-operate  in  establishing  a  copy- 
ri<j;ht  convention  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  year  previous,  Henry  Clay,  as  chairman  of 

I  tlie  joint  library  committee,  had  reported  to  the 
senate  very  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  convention, 
taking  the  ground  that  the  author's  right  of  prop- 
erty in  his  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  inventor 
in  his  patent.  This  is  a  logical  position  for  a  pro- 
tectionist, interested  in  the  rights  of  labor,  to  have 
taken,  and  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  protective 
system,  who  call  themselves  the  followers  of 
Henry  Clay,  but  who  are  to-day  opposed  to  any 
full  recognition  of  authors'  rights,  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  this  opinion  of  their  ablest  leader. 
—  No  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's 
report  or  Lord  Palmerston's  proposal.  In  1840 
3Ir.  G.  P.  Putnam  issued  in  pamphlet  form  **  An 
Argument  in  behalf  of  International  Copyright," 
the  first  publication  on  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  of  which  we  find  record.  It  was  prepared 
by  himself  and  Dr.  Francis  Lieber.  In  1843  Mr. 
Putnam  obtained  the  signatures  of  ninety-seven 
publishers,  printers  and  binders  to  a  petition  he 
lad  prepared,  which  was  duly  presented  to  con- 
rress.  It  took  the  broad  ground  that  the  absence 
)f  an  international  copyright  was  "alike  injurious 
o  the  business  of  publishing  and  to  the  best  in- 
orests  of  the  people  at  large."  A  memorial,  orig- 
nating  in  Philadelphia,  was  presented  the  same 
OUT,  in  opposition  to  this  petition,  setting  forth, 
nionu:  other  considerations,  that  an  international 
opyiijrrht  would  prevent  the  adaptation  of  Eng- 
sh  books  to  American  wants.  —  In  the  report 
lade  by  ^Ir.  Baldwin  to  congress  twenty-five 
L'ai*s  later,  he  remarks  that  "the  mutilation  and 
•construction  of  American  books  to  suit  English 
ants  are  common  to  a  shameless  extent."  —  In 
^53  the  question  of  a  copyright  convention  with 
reat  Britain  was  again  under  discussion,  the 
easure  being  favored  by  Mr.  Everett,  at  that 
lie  secretary  of  state.  A  treaty  was  negotiated 
'  him,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  F.  Cramp- 
n,  minister  in  London,  which  provided  simply 
at  all  authors,  artists,  composers,  etc.,  who 
^re  entitled  to  copyright  in  one  country,  should 

entitled  to  it  in  the  other  on  the  same  terms  and 
r  the  sjime  length  of  time.  The  treaty  was  re- 
rted  favorably  from  the  convention  on  foreign 
at  ions,  but  was  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  com- 
ttcG  of  the  whole.  While  this  measure  was 
ier  discussion,  five  of  the  leading  publishing 
ises  in  New  York  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
erett,  in  which,  while  favoring  a  convention, 
y  advised:  1st,  that  the  foreign  author  must  be 

II  i red  to  register  the  title  of  his  work  in  the 
Hod.  States  before  its  publication  abroad;  2d, 
t  the  work,  to  secure  protection,  must  be  issued 
lie  United  States  within  thirty  days  of  its  pub- 
tiou  abroad;  and  8d,  that  the  reprint  must  be 
yllv  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  —  In 
5  Henry  C.  Carey  published  his  "  Letters  on 
rnational  copyright,"  in  which  he  took  the 
ii^il  that  the  facts  and  ideas  in  a  literary  pro- 
ion  ar#*  the  common  property  of  society,  and 
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market.     *  *  As  it  is  the  power  of  exchanging, "  said 
Adam  Smith  ('*  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i.,  chap. 
iii.),  "that  gives  occasion  to  the  division  of  labor, 
so  the  extent  of  this  division  must  always  be 
limited  by  the  extent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.    *    *    It  is 
impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  trade  &s 
that  of  a  nailer  in  the  remote  and  inland  parts  of 
the  highlands  of .  Scotland.     Such  a  workman  at 
thc5  rate  of  a  thousand  nails  a  day,  and  three  hun- 
dred working  days  in  a  year,  will  make  three 
hundred  thousand  nails  in^  year.    But  in  such  a 
situation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  one 
thousand,  that  is,  of  one  day's  work,  in  a  year." 
Division  of  labor,  then,  can  be  extended  only  as 
the  market  is  increased.    Hence  everything  th 
narrows  the  market  must  inevitably  retard  divis- 
ion of  labor  and  industrial  progress.    Now,  by 
systematically  taking  away  from  the  most  favored 
industries  a  part  of  their  market,  the  prohibitory 
system  compels  manufacturers  to  reduce   their 
scale  of  production,  and  to  divide  labor  less.    In 
cotton  manufacture,  for  example,  it  would  oblige 
the  spinners  to  spin  coarse  and  fine  numbers  at  the 
same  time,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a 
few  numbers  or  to  one  alone.    Thus  production 
would  become  more  costly  and  less  perfect.    It  is 
true,  however,  that  if  prohibition  contracts  the 
business  of  the  established  firms,  it  gives  rise  to 
new  ones.    But  what  is  the  situation  of  these? 
Placed,  relatively  to  their  rivals,  in  unfavorable 
conditions  of  production,  they  can  not  create  a 
sale  for  their  products  outside  of  their  own  coun- 
try.    Now,  this  market  is  limited.     An  effort  is 
made,  it  is  true,  to  remedy  its  insufliciency  by 
establishing  premiums  on  exports,  which  will  per- 
mit the  protected  industries  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  their  rivals.     But,  this  proceeding  be- 
ing extremely  costly  and  manifestly  unjust,  it 
can  be  employed  only  to  a  limited  degree.    On 
the  one  side,  then,  the  industry  situated  under 
favorable  natural  conditions  is  injured  ;  and  on 
the  other,  establishments  which  prohibition  has 
made  to  spring  up  artificially,  find  themselves  so 
situated  that  they  can  not  extend  their  market 
without  imposing  the  most  onerous  sacrifices  on 
the  nation.     Thus  the  artificial  breaking  up  of  the 
markets,  occasioned  by  the  prohibitory  regime, 
lias  everywhere  retarded  division  of  labor,  dimin- 
ished progress  in  the  industries,  and  at  the  same 
time  perpetuated  high  prices. — This  is  not  all. 
High  prices  are  not  the  only  evil  which  the  pro- 
liibitory  r.'gime  has  perpetuated,  if  not  engen- 
dered.    To  this  evil  may  be  added  another  not 
less  disastrous,  viz.,  instability.     The  industries 
which  prohibition  makes  spring  up  under  unfa- 
vorable economic  conditions,  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  fatal  lesions.     Let  the  prohibitory  duty 
which  permits  their  existence  become  lowered,  or 
surveillance  be  less  guarded  on  the  frontiers,  and 
they  will  infalHbly  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  their 
trade.     They  then  suffer  all  the  disasters  which 
arc    consequent  on  industrial  panics,  and  their 
\'ery   existence  is  compromised.     They  resemble 
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process  which  permits  a  saving  of  10 

ia  the  cost  of  production  of  a,  cerlain 
>y  luwering  thu  price  of   that  anick  B 

he  will  oblaiD  an  advunluge  over  his 
yn.  anii  realize  besides  a  good  profit. 
t^^  is  the  difference  tietween  the  saving 
ind  the  amount  \iy  which  the  price  has 
cred,  and  constitutes  the  reinuQeration 
ventioD.  Now,  wiiat  takes  place  when  a 
ry  duly  is  imposed?  An  artificial  deficit 
lately  produced  in  the  market,  nud  this 
ings  about  an  incjease  in  the  price.  A 
-tide  which  was  procured  at  an  averags 
;wenty  cents,  for  example,  can  no  longer 
ed  under  thirty  cents.  Thia  ia  an  arti- 
uncement  by  one-bslf,  and  is  cauMd  by 
ire  of  communication  between  the  for- 
iucere  and  tlie  home  consumers.  Bup- 
prohibited  article  could  be  produced  in 
try  at  an  average  price  of  twenty-two 
pital  would  be  invested  in  that  new  in- 
or  it  would  receive,  besides  the  ordinary 
other  branches  of  production,  an  ex- 
ry  premium  equal  to  eight  cents.     Thia 

would  result  from  the  difference  be- 
;  price  at  which  the  article  can  be  pro-, 
the  country,  and  tiie  artificial  price 
ohibllion  has  created.  It  is  then  mani- 
if  the  profits  of  invention  are  b;iscd  on 
ring  of  prices,  those  of  prohibition  ara 
lust  the  same  way  on  their  enhancement. 
the  eitraordinary  premium  ariaing  from 
>u  lasting?  Must  not  the  profits  in  the 
industries  finally  fall  to  the  level  of 
itbec  branches  of  production,  as  a  result 
competition?    That  will  depend  on  the 

the  protected  industry.     If  the  indus- 

whoee  essential  elements  are  not  limited 
untry.  the  premium  will  have  only  a. 
f  character;  for  new  manufactories  will 
^lied  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  pre- 
long  aa  it  shall  continue.     Home  compe- 

then  lower  pricea  so  much  as  lo  destroy 
Dm.    Bomciiniesevcn  the  increase  of  the 

industry  will  not  stop  at  its  necessary 

prices  will  suddenly  fall  below  the  ei- 
production.  The  result  will  be  a  panic, 
!1  swallow  up  a  good  part  of  the  profits 
ireroium  which  enhanced  pricea.  Pricea 
vard  rise  af^in ;  but  the  protected  in- 
Ill  have  ceased  to  nalize.profits  greater 
;  of  other  branches  of  production.  Its 
I  have  expired,  lo  use  an  apt  phrase  of 
inson.  It  will  be  otherwise  if  the  pro- 
uslry  is  not  capable  of  unlimited  exten- 
is,  for  example,  grain  culture  in  a  coun- 

land  adapted  to  raising  wheat  ia  scarce, 
)ductIon  of  coal,  iron,  or  lead,  in  coun- 
rc  mineral  deposits  arc  rare.  In  such 
enhanced  price  may  be  obtained  for  any 
time.  If  probibilion  lias  increased  the 
a  twenty  lo  thirty,  the  supply  will  be 
y  small  not  only  lo  maintain  this  price, 
it  gradually  with  the  Increaw 
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atizing  knowledge,  although  highly  promotive  of 
utilitarian  results,  does  little  more  than  set  up 
finger-boards  to  point  out  to  workers  the  paths 
they  must  follow  in  accomplishing  their  task  of 
converting  the  properties  of  natural  objects  into 
useful  and  obedient  servants.    Manufacturing  is 
limited  to  the  arts  of  reproduction— to  changing 
the  condition,  shape,  arrangement,  combination, 
uses  and  values  of  metallic  particles,  vegetable 
fibres,  and  other  raw  materials.    A  widespread 
association  of  these  integral  elements  of  national 
development  is  requisite  to  advance  any  people  to 
a  high  position  among  political  communities  of 
modem  times.    Diversified  industry  thus  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  normal  progress.    The  more  intel- 
ligent, skilled,  experienced,  productive,  prosper- 
ous it  is,  the  better  for  the  inhabitants  and  for  the 
state,  and  higher  and  nobler  will  be  the  attendant 
civilization.     Hence  the  interests  of  labor  and  of 
the  laborer  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  states- 
manship ;  for  whatever  shackles,  cripples,  under- 
mines or  prostrates  them  is  retrogressive  in  tend- 
ency and    force,  and   strongly   detrimental   to 
society.     Upon  the  place  in  the  governmental 
structure  assigned  to  the  industrial  element  de- 
pends the  value  of  the  resulting  civil  and  political 
institutions.    In  the  work  of  bringing  the  forces 
of  matter  under  the  control  of  man,  diversified 
pursuits  march  hand  in  hand,  evermore  co-operat- 
ing to  produce  and  hasten  the  same  general  attain- 
ment.   Acting  together,  they  assault  nature  In 
her  strongholds,  and  wrest  from  her  possession 
her  most  treasured  secrets,  and  explanation  of  her 
most  occult  processes.    At  every  step  of  this  con- 
certed movement,  knowledge  acquires  some  new 
insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
world,  resulting  in  augmented  ability  to  use  them 
for  practical  ends.   Thus,  so  long  as  science  main- 
tained that  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  were  element- 
ary substances,  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  that 
the  rusting  of  metals,  the  fonnation  of  acids,  the 
burning  of  inflammable  bodies,  the  breathing  of 
animals,  and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night,  in- 
volve the  same  operation :   or  that  the  diamond 
embodies,  under  dissimilar  conditions,  the  same 
substance  as  charcoal  or  graphite ;  or  that  water 
is  composed  of  two  gases,  one  of  which  is  the 
^eat  feeder  of  combustion.     What  amazing  ac- 
complishments have  arisen  from,  and  what  grand 
possibilities  are  presented  by,  the  chemical  demon- 
stration that  the  chief  constituents  of  all  organic 
matter  are  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
three  of  which  are  gaseous.   So  long  os  the  nature 
of  electrical  phenomena  was  a  sealed  book,  the 
invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  was  imprac- 
ticable.    What  mighty  utilitaiian  results  and  civ- 
il izins^  influences  have  grown  out  of  this  conquest 
of  niind  over  matter,  bringing  two  continents,  al- 
though three  thousand  miles  apart,  into  instant 
conimiinication.     How  meagre  would  be  the  ac- 
complishments of  bleachers  and  dyers,  were  it  not 
for  the  discoveries  of  chemistry.    How  could  car 
penters  and  masons  safely  and  correctly  estimate 
the  strength  of  timbers,  of  walls,  of  arches,  but 
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diitf  merchaotB,  and  the  eim*eiU  de  pntd'homma 
elected  liyemployersaDd  workmen;  tbeuniversity 
tribunals,  wbich  extend  Uieir  juriadictinn  over 
aiud«als,  and  which  can  infiict  a  penally  as  high 
asfourwci'ks'  incarceratioD;  the  customs  or  fiscal 
Iribunals;  tho  milituiy  tribunala  (courts- martial); 
flnslly,  the  tribunals  charged  with  the  resulatioa 
of  compensBtioQ  due  for  the  purchase  of  servi- 
tudca.  —  To  be  a  Judge.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
studied  law  for  three  years,  ta  have  passed  a  flrsi 
examinatioD,  then  lo  go  through  a  stage  of  Ilia), 
and  pHSsasccond  examination  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  Conditions  of  capacity  less  rignroua 
are  imposed  upon  prothonotariea  and  miuislerisl 
ofncers.  The  luttcr  ere  appointed  by  the  minls- 
the  presidents  appoint  the  inferior  agents. 
Tlie  judges  are  appoint^Kl  by  the  liing;  thej  are 
lOvable,  or  at  least  their  salary  can  not  be 
taken  Rwsj  from  (lii-in.  exc^'pt  in  case  of  crime  or 
misdemeanor.  Each  tribunal  has  its  posts  more 
leas  well  endowed;  a  person  liegina  with  the 
lowest  salary,  and  rises,  by  seniority  and  in  pro- 
portion as  vacancies  occur,  to  a  higher  salary.  — 
VI.  Church  an  I  tlalc.  The  liberty  of  Christian 
ruligions  has  been  established  in  Prussia  since  the 
last  century.  Frederick  the  Great  wished  eray 
oiie  to  aork  out  hit  talaUioa  in  hit  own  way.  The 
code  of  1794  recognized  this  piinciplc  tn  a  solemn 
manner,  and  Uie  constitution  of  1650  confirmed  it, 
and  even  applied  it  in  a  broader  way  by  extend- 
ing it  10  Israelites.  This  act  expressly  permits  the 
establishraent  of  reunions  for  the  exercise  of  wor- 
ship In  common.  These  reunions  (or  parishes) 
from  the  time  they  are  established,  possess  the 
rights  of  a  recognized  private  socicly,  but  acquire 
the  righta  of  a  corporation  only  by  a  law.  Each 
religion  administers  its  institutions  as  it  wishes.  — 
The  24,500,00OinhBhiunts of  Prussia  werein  1674 
about  Utus  divided  among  the  principal  religions: 
Protestants.  16,000,000;  Catholics,  8,000,000;  Isra- 
elites, 330,000.  The  rest  are  divided  among  many 
less  numerous  aects.  The  Catholics  form  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
ince, in  Poseu  and  in  Silesia;  in  the  other  prov- 
inces tlte  Protestants  are  the  more  numerous." — 
The  king  is  the  supreme  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Prussia.  In  principle  the  constitution 
of  1850  gave  worship  Its  independence,  but  the 
complete  applicalbn  of  the  principle  of  independ- 
ence was  not  attained  unUl  1878.    It  was  limited, 

•  At  thP  Imt  cenme,  Ukm  D«.  1.  1880.  ttie  ProtrstMltl 
In  l>riiBi>[ii  Dumtwred  17,MS,Me.  Iwing  MM  per  cunt,  ot  tha 
u>ul  population  of  the  kla^oai,  uid  Iba  IkHDUi  Cstliallci 
9.B0«.283.  or  8S.M  iwr  cent  The  number  of  JewB  wo* 
sea.TW,  or  I  .S34  per  cent,  of  the  popnlstioD  at  tlie  date  of  Iba 
There  were,  at  the  eenani  of  Dec.  8, 1867  (the  Jart 
:h  rcllgloua  naUatlira  were  •Henolned  In  [he  fullcvt 
r)a,ai7Prf>tettantminlaters.  and r.ego Roman  Catholic 

date  had  11. SW  Ox 

places,  while  the  Honun  Cathollca  had 

2,883  chipeli,  bealdea  SS8  convenli  am 

hi»;hc'r  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  hy  the  itale,  the  archb 

nf  Breslau  receiving  £1,700  B  ymt,  and  the  other  bli 

about  £1,1W.    The  Incomea  of  the  porocUal  derg;  u 

arise  from  endnwmenta,— 6.  U. 
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United  States  of  Mexico  had  been  independent  of 
Spanish  rule,  and  m  1826  some  American  inmii- 
grants  at  Nacogdoches  declared  Texas  independ- 
ent of  Mexico,  and  in  the  following  year  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Mexico, 
framed  a  constitution.     In  the  same  year  Mr.  Clay 
instructed  tlic  minister  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico.  J.  R    Poinsett,  to  offer  $1,000,000  for 
Mexico's  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
Poinsett  never  carried  out  his  instructions,  plead- 
ing the  danger  of  irritating  Mexico  by  an  offer 
that  was  sure  to  be  rejected.     Meantime  Mexico 
had  abolished  slavery  in  her  territory,  and  thus 
the  slaveholding  states  found  themselves  flanked 
north  and  south  by  free  states,  and  the  extent  of 
territory  from  which  future  slave  states  could  be 
formed  limited.     There  had  been  a  free  move- 
ment of  migration  between  the  two  nations,  and 
many  slaveholders  had  crossed  the  border  with 
their  slaves,  and  were  now  met  by  the  abolition  of 
all  slavery.    The  curious  plea  was  then  urged  that 
the  United  States  should  reannex  the  territory  of 
Texas,  and,  owing  to  the  very  indefinite  boundary 
lines,  this  plea  could  be  supported.    In  1829,  a 
second  attempt,  made  by  Van  Buren,  to  purchase 
all  the  territory  east  of  the  Nueces  river,  failed, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  the  Mexicans  passed 
law^s  prohibiting  immigration,  which  had  no  ef- 
fect.    In  1835,  after  the  failure  of  Santa  Anna  to 
extend  his  power  over  Texas,  Jackson  made  a 
third  offer,  and  wished  the  boundary  line  to  fol- 
low the  Rio  Grande  up  to  the  thirty-seventh  par- 
allel, and  thence  on  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific. 
The  defeat  of  the  Mexicans  by  the  Texans  brought 
matters  to  a  head,  and  in  March,  1836,  the  con- 
stitution of  Texas  was  adopted,  and  annexation 
to   this  country  regarded  as  almost  inevitable. 
Although  this  scheme  of  annexation  was  rejected 
by  the  senate  in  1844  (16  yeas  to  35  nays),  in  1845 
Texas  was  admitted  as  a  state.     It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  United  States  never  owned  public  lands 
in  Texas  itself;  the  state  attained  the  disposition 
of  ber  own  lands,   opened  a  land  ofi3ce,  made 
grants  to  railroads,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
liad  her  own  settlement  laws.  —  In  the  meantime 
the  desirableness  of  acquiring  California  and  other 
Pacific  states  was  being  agitated.    By  purchase 
or  cession  the  United  States  claimed  all  of  what 
is  now  comprised  in  its  present  boundaries,  save 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  the  west- 
ern portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Cok)rado,  which 
were  still  under  the  rule  of  Mexico.     Russia  was 
making  settlements  in  California,  and  agents  of 
England  and  France  were  preparing  to  take  steps 
preliminary  to  annexing  the  territory  to  one  of 
their  respective  nationalities.     Great  Britain  even 
had  a  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  purpose,  it  wa« 
said,   of  seizing  California  as  an  equivalent  for 
tlic  Mexican  debt,  due  to  British  subjects.     No? 
was    the  United    States  idle.      Jackson,   as  ha>. 
been  seen,  attempted  to  purchase  a  part,  and  the 
expeditions  of  Wilkes  and  Fremont  created  a  de- 
sire to  secure  the  whole.     In  1845  Mr.  Buchanan 
made  an  offer  to  purchase,  but  it  was  rejected. 
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lion,  Iwo  objects  were  to  be  considered:  to  in- 
crease the  facility  of  etfecling  advanlageoua  sales, 
and  the  accommodatiou  of  iliose  wlio  were  already 
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western  country.  The  land  aliould  be  so  offered  _ 
as  to  accommodate  three  classes  of  purchasers : 
"moneyed  individuals,  and  companies  nho  will 
tiuy  to  sell  again ;  asMJciations  of  persons  who 
iDlcad  to  make  Bctlleracnts  thcmsctres ;  single 
persons  or  families  nols  resident  in  (he  western 
country,  or  who  may  emigrate  iliiiber  hereafter." 
He  recommended  that  a  general  land  office  should  - 
be  established  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  at 
least  two  sutordinate  ofBces  opened  in  the  western 
lands,  each  office  to  be  under  the  control  of  three 
cnnunissioners ;  that  the  land  should  be  set  apart 
for  sales  in  townships  of  ten  miles  square,  after 
certain  reservations  liad  been  made  for  actual  set- 
llcts  and  for  the  subscribers  to  the  proposed  loan 

the  public  debt;  that  do  credit  be  given  for  any  - 
quantity  less  than  a  whole  township,  nor  more 
than  two  years'  credit  be  allowed  for  any  greater 
quantity,  and  security,  "other  than  the  land  it- 
self shall  be  required  of  the  purchaser  to  whom 
credit  IS  given;  that  the  price  shall  be  thirty  cents- 
per  acre,  payable  either  in  specie  or  in  public  se- 
curities; and  finally,  that  it  might  be  advisable  to 
"  vest  a  considerable  laUtude  of  discretion  in  the 
commissioners  of  the  general  land  office,"  (Hara- 
ilton's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  84.)— Congress,  how- 
ever, was  slow  to  act,  and  it  was  not  until  1706 
that  any  decided  step  in  advance  was  taken.  It 
was  then  that  the  rectangular  system  of  surveying  . 
lands  was  in  substance  adopted,  and  provision 
made  for  the  public  sale  of  lands  in  sections  one 
mile  square  at  a  price  not  less  than  two  dollars  per 
acre.  This  price  was  determined  upon  in  order  to 
include  all  costs  of  surveying  and  disposition.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  valuation  of  land 
ia  some  of  the  original  states,  as  estimated  two 
years  after,  in  1798: 
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/  (American  Slate  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol,   iii,, 

p.   264.)  — Up  to  the  year  1800,  when  un  impor- 

I   tnnt  change  was  made  in  the  land  laws,  all  Kales 

irere    made  from  the  territory  now  included  in 

the    state  of    Ohio,   and  amounted  to  1,484.047 

/  acres,  realizing  1,201,725.68.  — The  act  of  May, 

J800,  introduced  several  new  features,  and  may 

'  iHi  said  to  be  the  flr^t  serious  attempt  to  system- 

e  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands. 

I    jlegisters,  having  offices  within  defined  dislricts, 

'   ive/'O  created,  and  at  each  land  ofilce  there  was  to 

1    bonded  officer  known  us  the  "receiver  of   ' 

public  moneys."    But  the  most  Important  modlfi- 

f  tiatioo  made,  and  one  that  was  pregnant  with  con 
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in  proportion  to  the  expense  necessary  to  piircliase 
and  cultivate  them.     The  result  was,  these  tracts- 
remaining  public  landi,  bore  no  share  of  state  or 
local  taxation,  and  were  even  a  source  of  expense 
to  the  state,  as  were  the  lowlands  of  the  south, 
which  were  subject  to  an  annual  inundation.    As 
early  as  1824  these  complaints  became  frequent, 
and  Benton  introduced  into  congress  a  measure 
for  graduating  the  price  of  lands  that  had  been 
in  the  market  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
for  granting  pre-emption  rights  to  actual  settlers. 
The  introduction  and  rejection  of  this  measure 
only  served  to  lu-ge  the  states  to  new  endeavors. 
In  1827,  Illinois  stated,  that  if  the  present  mini- 
mum price  bo  adhered  to,  "it  must  be  several 
hundred  years  before  all  the  soil  of  the  state  can 
be  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  be  subjected  to  the  laws  and  jurisdic- 
tion of '  the  state."     "  The  question  is  one  which, 
if  .seriously  presented,  must  involve  questions  of 
the  highest  importance  to  a  state,  and  of  the  most 
intense  interest  to  its  citizens — no  less  than  of  the 
deprivation  of  some  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
its  sovereignty;  the  control  of  the  internal  con- 
cerns and  police  of  a  free  state  by  a  power  other 
than  its  own;  a  prohibition  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove the  settlement  of  lands  within  its  own  lim- 
its and  acknowledged  boundaries,  according  to  its 
own  views  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness;  a  dep- 
rivation of  the  collection  of  revenue  from  vast 
bodies  of  soil  within  such  limits  until  the  general 
government  shall  choose  to  assent  thereto  by  the 
disposition  of  the  soil — whether  the  citizens  of 
such  states  shall  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  confessedly  purely 
municipal,  which  have  no  existence  in  the  older 
states,  and  which  they  alone  have  the  right  to 
pass,  and  to  which  no  other  power  is  competent 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  legislative  pow- 
ers; whether  in  reality  the  compact  under  which 
the  general  government  claims  these  extraordinary 
powers,  is  consonant  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
states,   respectively,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  have,  in  any  wise,  been  granted 
by    that   instrument;  and   finally,  whether   the 
tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  public  lands  is 
valid  and  binding  on  the  new  states."    The  legis- 
lature of  Missouri  went  even  further,  and  de- 
clared, that  in  persisting  in  its  land  policy  con- 
gress was  infringing  the  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  state;  "that  the  state  of 
3Iissouri  never  could  have  been  brought  to  con- 
sent   not  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
while  unsold,  and  not  to  tax  the  lands  sold  until 
five  years  thereafter,*  if  it  had  been  understood 
by  the  contracting  parties  that  a  system  was  to  be 
pursued  which  would  prevent  nine-tenths  of  those 
lands  from  ever  becoming  the  property  of  persons 
in   wliose  hands  they  might  bo  taxed."    Indiana 

*  Thie  exemption  from  local  taxation  was  part  of  the 
credit  ey«tem,  Its  intention  being  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
means  of  the  debtor  from  being  drawn  from  him  by  taxa- 
tion dn  ring  the  time  given  him  to  comply  with  his  eugaee* 
ment  to  the  government 
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J  llMl  "IhisslHtB.  being  ft  sovereign,  free 
rtfw-ikvl  swie.  hiiB  the  excluHive  riglit  to 
ii  «w.l  rtoiuriil  domain  o(  all  the  unappro- 
,  t»,^  nllhiu  licT  B<:knowledgcd  bounda- 
this  rirfi"  Mng  reserved  In  llie  de«i  of  cea 
3  ,h<.  tB^hwi-stcrn  tcmlory  to  Ihe  L'niled 

^l  r-mflniied  and  established  b?  Ihe  art!- 
i  (vtitt^kncy  and  the  conslilulion  of  the 
^  j;„,r^  _  Another  circumstance  that  led 
^Viini|>lMinta  hy  Ihe  slates  was  the  great 

hK'lTii'l  IntiTUBl  improvements,  which  had 
the*  yt-nr*  become  prevalent.  These 
^■oTO  ili'prived  of  the  right  of  eminent  do. 
whi^v  tliu  public  lands  were  si(ual«d,  and 
mwlwr  ilebnmd  from  what  might  be  a  very 
Mr  H1UO-C  of  revenue;  tor  their  revenues 
«lm.»l  wholly  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
\n  Ihe  population  was  much  scattered  by 
\  „(  ilic  liliiation  of  the  best  lands,  the 
■  t\t  miilllliilni''e  f  minimum  price  for.  all 
TOW  fmrtolied  upon  as  the  cause.  "Thetide 
inilallon  ia  thus  diverted  into  a  thousand 
,1.1,,  nlid  suffered  to  roll  over  immense  re- 

rrivillug  feeble  and  thinly  scattered  seUlc- 
I.  and  leaving  extensive  tracts  of  wilderness 
,1,"    (Illinuis,  1825.)     ■■Iiiascatleredpopu- 

iiubllc  institutions  ore  seldom  established; 
IIS  of  educution  can  not  be  matured;  moral 
InU  are  tardily  enforced;  laws  are  feebly 
ml,  and  revenue  r^sed  withdifHcully."  "  It 

iH)li('y  of  enlightened  legislation,"  said  the 
ilnro  of  Indiana,  "to  curtail  this  unlimil- 
ngc,  and  by  social  alluremenls  to  reclaim 
nndering  tribes  to  the  blessings  of  human- 
id  refinement."  But  the  climax  of  absurd- 
M  reached  by  Mr.  Richard  Rush,  the  secre- 
nf  lUe  treasury,  in  his  annual  report  for 
In  which  he  makes  a  plea  for  furlLer  pro- 
n  to  manufactures  through  the  tariff,  on  the 
111  Ihal  the  land  laws  were  protecting  agri- 
fg  ■•  It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  prices 
iiich  fertile  bodies  of  land  may  be  bought 
.0  government  under  lliia  system,  operate 
lierpelual  allurement  to  their  purchase.     It 

therefore  be  taken  in  Hie  light  of  a  bounty, 
ibiy  written  in  the  text  of  the  laws  Ibem- 
4,  in  favor  of  agricuUurfll  pursuits.  Such 
in  effect,  thimgh  not  in  form.  Periiapa  no 
menl  of  legiiilaiive  bounties  bas  ever  be- 
opemted  upon  a  scale  so  vast,  throughout 
ica  of  years,  and  over  the  face  of  an  entire 
n,  to  turn  population  and  labor  into  one  par- 
ir  channel,  preferably  to  all  otlicre.  •  • 
IS  served  and  still  serves  to  draw,  in  an  an- 
slream,  the  inhabitanis  of  a  majority  of  the 
I,  including  among  them  at  this  day  a  por- 

uot  small,  of  the  western  stales,  into  the 
■ment  of  fresh  lands  lying  still  farllier  and 
er  off.    •    *    And,  as  it  is  the  laws  Ibat 

largely,  in  effect,  Iliroui-Iiom  a  long  course 
me,  superinduced  dihin<' linn  lions  to  munu- 
iring  laljor,  by  their  overpowering  calls  to 

labor,  in  the  mode  of  selling  oil  the  public 
lin,  the  claim  of  further  legal  protection  to 


character.     Ii 
slated  in  Ihe  h 


the  former  kind  of  labor,  at  thlB  ' 
wear  an  aspect  of  justice  no  lesa  tl 
ency."  — In  December,  1837,  these 
treaBuryreportedthat,wbileHioretb 
acres  of  land  lyuig  within  the  states 
hod  become  Ibe  absolute  property 
Slates  free  from  Indian  claim,  sino 
tion  of  the  government  but  19,000 
sold  lo  individuals.  At  that  rate  it 
that  a  period  of  more  than  five  c 
elapse  before  the  whole  of  the  publi 
under  Ihe  unrestrained  control  of  c 
become  the  property  of  individuals 
land  commission  reported,  that,  at  t 
of  absorption,  all  the  surveyed  aral 
be  taken  within  three  years. —Still 
for  agitation  on  this  subject  was  the 
in  the  national  debt,  lo  provide  for  v 
in  a  measure  stood  pledged.  As 
in  view  of  the  ultimate  payment  of 
terson  had  suggested  the  appropi 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  t 
temal  improvement  and  to  the  sup; 
lion.  And  belween  the  years  1825  i 
schemes  for  dLqpoaing  of  the  lands 
vere  advanced  in 
■ery  questionable 
cember,  1829,  it  w 
seemed  as  if  the  four  quarters  of  tl 
striving  with  one  another  which  a 
most  out  of  tbeae  lands.  Tlie  apf 
appeared  lo  be  insatiable  and  ui 
Cimms  that  had  been  rejected  at  t 
were  readily  allowed  by  congress 
session  of  1827-8  congress  actuallj 
states  and  individuals  not  less  than ; 
of  choice  lands,  the  donations  fr 
provements  alone  exceeding  the  sal< 
check  further  concessions  it  was  pr 
the  states  a  direct  interest  in  the  i 
from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  f 
claim  lo  the  lands  themselves.  In 
expressed  himself  in  forcible  terma 
"so  unfair  nnd  unjust,  so  contrary 
and  notorious  intentions  of  the  part 
and  BO  directly  in  the  teeth  of  tb 
which  the  lands  were  ceded  to  thi 
account  seems  to  have  been  taken  • 
difficulties  connected  wiib  a  donal 
the  states:  the  creation  of  rivals  I 
markets,  the  difficulty  of  locatiu 
equal  value,  and  the  cstablishmei 
systems  of  land  sales  as  there  w< 
December,  1829,  a  resolution  was 
senate  by  Mr.  Fool,  of  Coimeclicu 
mitlec  on  public  lauds  should  li 
expediency  of  limiting  the  sales 
lands  to  those  then  In  the  market, 
further  surveys.  A  spirited  d( 
which  led  up  to  the  fnmous  arg 
Webster  and  Hayne,  wbich  invi 
examination  of  the  principles  of  t 
No  action  was  taken.  The  aecreti 
1  ury,  in  his  report  for   1831,   ■■si 
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la  Its  principle  as  the  domain  il  covers.  It  is  as 
follo<)Te:  '  Ko  land  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  tbis  act  shall.  In  anj  evenl,  become  liable  U) 
the  satisfaction  of  an;  debt  or  debts  conlrscted 
prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  therefor.'  The 
homestead  act  is  now  the  approved  and  preferred 
method  of  acquiring  title  to  the  public  lands.  It 
has  stood  tbe  test  of  eighteen  je&rs.  and  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  system  extendfaig  through  nearly 
eighty  years ;  and  now,  within  the  circle  of  a 
hundred  years  since  the  United  States  acquired 
the  first  of  ber  pubKc  lands,  the  bumcalead  act 
stands  as  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  legislation 
lor  a  settlement  ot  the  public  lands.  It  protects 
the  government.  It  filla  the  states  with  homes,  It 
builds  up  communities,  and  lessens  the  chancer 
of  social  and  civil  disorder  bygiving  ownership  of 
the  soil,  in  small  tracts,  to  the  occupants  thereof. 
It  was  copied  from  no  other  nation's  system. 
It   was  originally   and   distinctively  Amerioan, 

and  remains  a  monument  to  its  originatora." 

Such,  In  brief,  has  been  the  hisloiy  of  tlie  public 
lands  In  this  country.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  important  measures  that  have  been  adopted 
forpreserving  and  disposing  of  these  lands,  such 
as  the  land  bounties  for  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice, the  a,  8  and  6  per  cent,  funds  granted  to 
the  stales  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands, 
the  Indian  and  military  reservations,  scrip  lands, 
timber  and  limber-culture  laws,  and  a  flood  of 
donations,  public  and  private;  hut  they  need  only 
be  mentioned  here,  as  many  will  be  treated  in 
otherparlsot  this  work. —Stoftsfti!*.  According 
to  eslunates  the  aggregate  area  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  Biates  disposed  of  and  remaining 
on  June  30,  1880,  was  a,8B4,38B.W  square  miles, 
or,  1,853,810,987  acres.  The  territory  now  D 
eluded  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee  was  not  dis- 
posed ot  under  the  direclion  of  the  eaeculive  de- 
partment of  the  general  government,  and  deduct- 
ing this,  the  actual  public  domain  Is  1  831  700  933 
acres.  Up  to  June  30,  1880.  there  have  been  sur- 
veyed in  the  Und  states  and  territories,  753  557  1 95 
acres  ot  the  public  domain,  and  there 
to  be  surveyed,  1,068,148,737  acres.  Tl 
veyed  lands  yet  undisposed  of  „    _ 

204  803,711.13  acres,  which,  wiih  the  u^ui^e^ed" 
make  a  total  ot  1  273.lMe.488.13  acres  of  Ld 
still  the  property  ot  the  Unlli-d  Stales,  and  sub- 
jecl  to  disposition;  from  which  must  be  deducted 
the  grants  to  railroads  and  private  land  claims. 
Since  (be  passage  ot  the  ordinance  ot  1785  to 
June  SO,  1880,  a  total  net  sum  of  #300  703  ^  11 
has  been  realized  by  the  national  goveAiment 
from  the  sales  of  lands,  fees,  etc,,  as  follows: 


From  which  i 
to  the  stales  (: 
9200.703,849. 
main,  purcha 
penses  of  dis| 
etc.  lias  been 
1880,  the  pub 
more  than  It 
the  value  of  tl 
der  existing  It 
been  in  part  c 
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iadiag  statesmen  and  on  the  destiny  of  nations, 
t  Is  almost  impossible,  -with  the  reprcseoiative 
lOnatitutioDS  of  lo-day,  that  a  system  opposed  lo 
>ublic  opinion  should  long  remain  dominant.  But 
lie  value  of  public  opinion  has  a  dteper  Ciiuse 
,han  the  eiternal  influence  it  uicreises.  Do  not 
ill  political  order  and  all  law,  in  the  last  noatysis, 
rest  upon  the  common  consciousness  of  nalions? 
sad  in  this  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  mani- 
fest, who  has  given  human  nalure  a  moral  con- 
science as  well  as  logical  intellectual  power,  so 
tliat  it  may  undcrstandingly  and  morally  discrim- 
inate between  right  and  wrong,  aud  decide  what 
ia  useful  or  injurious  to  the  public  welfare?  The 
public  conscience,  and  particularly  public  opinioii. 
are  chiefly  developed  in  the  middle  classes,  and 
hence  vo  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
their  Judgment,  where  there  is  question  of  the 
interests  of  the  community,  !.  e..  of  the  state.  — 
"  Public  opinion,"  writes  Niebuhr,"is  that  opin- 
ion which  arises  In  minds  uncontrolled  by  per- 
sonal iaflueDcc — an  influence  which  might  mislead 
those  in  power— that  opinion  which,  in  spile  of  the 
diSerenee  in  individuals  and  of  the  very  different 
conditions  or  situations  in  which  they  are  phiced, 
is  so  unanimously  expressed,  and  not  merely  re- 
peated by  one  man  after  another,  that  it  may  be 
taken  as  au  utterance  of  universal  truth  and  rea- 
son, and  even  as  the  voice  of  Qod  himself."  Pub- 
lic opioion  may  be  compared  to  the  chorus  in 
ancient  tragedy,  which,  observing  the  acliona  and 
sufferings  of  the  dramntia  pertona,  gives  expres- 
sion lo  the  emotions  and  opinions  of  the  common 
consciousness  of  all.  On  the  whole,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  case  of  law.  — 
Public  opinion  is  formed  by  innumerable  impr^- 
aions  and  observations,  by  deliberations  in  the 
various  spheres  of  society.  But  it  ia  always  con- 
trolled and  determined  by  the  public  conscience 
and  tlie  established  principles  of  the  nation.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  most  varied  forms,  in  free 
public  speech,  in  the  family,  in  the  drawing  room 
and  Ihe  tavern,  ia  meetings  of  every  kind,  and. 
above  all,  in  the  press  and  the  national  representa- 
tions of  the  people.  In  the  latter  it  becomes  even 
an  organic  political  eiprcasion,  while  otherwise  It 
manifests  itself  inamoretmorganizcd  and  change- 
able manner.  It  sometimes  fluctuates,  like  life 
itself,  but  it  ia  also  susceptible  of  instruction,  and 
often  follows  the  leaders  who  are  competent  lo 
commimicalc  ideas  to  the  educated  classes  and  lo 
influence  Ihem.  Public  opinion  courts  criticism, 
while  it  is  not  unreeepti  ve  of  enlightenment  offered 
by  superior  minds.  In  the  same  degree  that  schools 
and  means  for  the  education  of  the  young  aro  pro- 
vided, the  public  sense  and  love  of  Irulli  and  jus- 
tice increase.  Besides,  public  opinion  is  subject 
to  the  direction  ot  the  prevailing  spirit  ot  the  a"c, 
by  which  it  is  determined  and  moved.  But  once 
its  judgment  has  been  fixed,  determined  by  the 
pressure  of  some  general  nccessiiy,  it  becomes  a 
power  which  crushes  all  imprudent  resistance  and 
which  commands  attenlion,  —  It  is  not  true  that 
public  opinion  «^i«,aince  it  can  neither  rule,  nor 
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out  faction,  was  given  to  Randolpli  and  a  half- 
dozen  eupportcra  in  congress.  They  opposed  the 
restrictive  system  (see  Embaboo)  and  Madiflon's 
nomination  in  1808  (see  CArcus.  Conobbsbioh- 
al),  and  nominated  Monroe  through  a  caucus  of 
pari  of   the  Virginia  legislature.      Monroe's  en- 
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RACES  OF  MANKIND.  Formerly  an  arUcle 
on  races  would  with  difflcuity  have  found 
place  in  a  political  encyclopedia,  for  men  had 
not  then  come  to  consider  this  question  as  any- 
thing more  Ihun  one  of  anthropology  and  natural 
history,  and  did  not  imagine  that  the  differences 
which  they  noticed  in  Ihe  different  tribes  oE  the 
great  human  family  could  possess  as  much  inler- 
est  for  the  historian  and  the  moralist  as  tor  the 
naturalist  or  the  physiologist.  It  is  only  in  our 
onn  day  that  general  ethnology  has  twcome  an 
important  branch  of  the  historical  sciences,  and 
that  men  have  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking,  in 
the  physical  origin  of  peoples,  tor  the  secret  of 
their  destinies  imd  an  explanation  of  the  results 
which  they  have  accomplished,  or  in  which  they 
have  participated.  Until  veiy  recently,  historians 
acknowledged  hi  the  history  of  humanity  but  one 
Bole  physical  influence,  that  of  climate,  and,  as  is 
well  Itnown,  it  is  to  thia  incontestable  influence 
alone,  that  Montesquieu  attributed  the  diSereocea 
of  character  which  are  found  among  peoples, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  differences  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  that  govern  them.  This  notion 
of  cllmale,  formerly  so  important,  is  ti-day  reck- 
oned among  the  secondary  causes,  and  plays  only 
a  secondary  part.  In  the  explanation  ot  historical 
phenomena.  The  theory  of  races  has  taken  Us 
place  completely.  Tbereare  those  who  take  alarm 
at  th^.  and  prelcnd  that  we  have  merely  ex- 
changed one  materialistic  theory  for  anolliermore 
materialistic  sllll;  but  such  alarm  is  ill-founded, 
and  true  spiritualism,  on  the  contrary,  achieved 
an  undeniable  victory  the  day  that  the  theory  of 
races  replaced  that  of  the  influence  of  climate  in 
historical  science  ;  for  it  then  ceased  seeking  in 
the  external  influences  of  matter  alone  for  the 
secret  of  human  destiny,  and  applied  Itself  to  the 
study  oF  man  himself  for  tlie  explanation  of  man's 
moral  and  political  life.  Fatality,  it  is  true,  ever 
rules  in  liie  theory  of  races  as  in  the  theory  of 
climate,  but  this  fatality  has  at  leust  the  merit  of 
being  so  intimalely  united  lo  the  being  which  it 
governs,  that  it  ia  mingled  with  the  very  fact  of 
his  existence,  and  for  man  to  rebel  against  It 
would  be  as  if  he  were  to  rebel  against  himself.  — 
This  notion  of  races  is,  moreover,  moral,  and,  so 
to  speak,  spiritual.  In  its  origin.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  and  of 
physiology  that  led  the  philosophers  and  histo- 
rians of  out  time  to  adopt  this  theory,  which 
holds  that  every  tribe  of  the  great  human  family 


carries  within  itself  its  own  desll: 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  phi 
the  modern  science  of  comparatii 
drawn,  among  other  general  resul 
tant  conclusion,  that  all  the  nstii 
languages  which  can  be  traced  bacl 
source,  exhibit  analogous  faculties 
and  that,  with  some  shades  of  d 
have  had  the  same  historical  devel 
not,  therefore,  merely  physical  ch 
yellow,  black  or  white  skin,  smooth 
oblique  or  horizontal  eyes,  that  cod 
ia  language  as  well.  Now,  what  is 
be  not  the  expression  of  the  Inner  n 
mentof  Ihemoral  man?  It  is  there 
which  is  thus  reached  through  tl 
language,  as  well  as  the  physical  c< 
the  body,  that  determines  race.  Ii 
we  understand  that  nations  having 
ical  cliaractcristics  should  manifes 
ubilities  and  such  dissimilar  instinc 
follow  Buch  contrary  ideals  of  € 
despite  their  external  points  oC  resi 
minds  were  not  radically  diflere 
relationship,  which  seemed  so  c( 
after  all,  but  superficial.  This  is 
of  the  while  or  Caucasian  race,  wh 
have  been  obliged  to  divide  into  I 
lies :  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  and  Ihe 
Thus  this  historical  theory  of  t 
been  subjected  to  so  many  acc« 
rialism,  has  resulted  from  the 
meditation  upon  language,  the  i 
attributes.  We  have  just  seen, 
sought  its  principle  and  starting  ' 
physical  mnn,  in  invisible  and  mc 
kind  is  divided,  physically,  into  1 
entirely  distinct  in  appearance,  o 
anatomical  structure;  the  black  o 
the  yellow  or  Mongolian  race,  i 
Caucasian  race.  These  are  IheoE 
simple  types  of  man.  All  the  ol 
race,  the  Malay  an -Polynesian  ra 
varieties  and  mixtures  ot  these 
races.  The  particular  charactei 
guish  each  of  these  three  (yiK-s  ar 
many  i)f  the  learned  have  considi 
different  modes,  so  to  speak,  of 
type,  but  as  three  distinct  types, 
of  the  human  form.  Here  nal 
great  question  of  the  unity  of  tli 
Is  there  but  one,  or  are  there 
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■  of  Indo-Oettnanfc  haa  been  given  them  by 
larative  philology,  which  has  eslahlished  Ihc 
ion^lp  of  nearly  all  the  European  nations 
ie  analogy  of  their  different  languages  with 
lacrcd  language  of  India,  the  Sanscrit.  This 
ngy  once  estahlished,  the  consequence  was 
ly  drawn;  »ince  the  Sauscrit  was  the  common 
■ce  of  llie  languages  of  the  different  peoples  of 
ope,  these  peoples  niust  evidently  have  sprung 
u  a  common  source,  and  arc  all  but  branches 
the  ruee  whose  language  Che  Sanscrit  was. 
lat  was  this  race?  and  nhat  country  did  it  first 
abit!  The  most  recent  rcsearctics  in  ethnology 
1  philology  have  established  the  fact  tlial  this 
t  of  the  great  Caucasian  family  from  which 

Indo-Germanic  races  have  spruDg,  inhabiled 
t  part  of  Asia  which  extends  from  the  Cau- 
us  to  Boctriana,  and  was  divided  into  two 
«t  tribes,  the  Aryans  and  the  Iranians.  The 
yans  are  the  source  of  the  superior  classes  of 
ndoston,  which  country  (key  conquered;  the 
nians  have  continued  even  to  Ibe  present  time 
nost  without  admixture  in  Persia,  of  which 
inlry  iJiey  still  form  the  chief  population, 
crything  that  Is  of  any  cupilal  importance  to 
.  in  the  civilizations  of  the  aocicnt  east,  cvery- 
ng  that  interests  our  imagination  in  the  history 

Asm,  everything  of  oriental  origin  that  lias 
atributed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  our 
>dern  life,  comes  to  uh  from  these  ancestors  of 
r  race.  The  aristocratic  syaiem  of  caste,  Brah- 
inism,  and  later  on.  Buddhism,  are  the  work 

men  of  the  Aryan  race;  the  vast  undertaking 

the  military  and  administrative  monarchy  of 
Cicnt  Persia,  Had  the  religion  of  the  two  piiu- 
sles,  arc  the  work  of  men  of  the  Iranian  race. 

The  Japhetic  race,  the  most  enterprising,  tlic 
ost  movable  and  the  most  inventive  of  all  the 
ces,  seems  to  have  early  felt  the  love  of  enler- 
ise  and  adventure.  It  we  would  present,  under 
Mief  aud  poetic  form,  what  our  imagination  pcr- 
ivcs  confusedly  in  these  remote  ages,  we  must 
kc  as  symbols  of  the  genius  of  our  ancestors, 
lo  cliaracters  in  the  great  tragedy  of  jfischylus, 
bo  knew  some  of  the  secrets  of  some  of  the 
■igins  of  our  race.  Prometheus  and  lo,  two 
Iciims  of  ambition,  adventure  and  enterprise, 
roiufllious  admirably  symbolizes  the  boldness 
r  inveuiion  of  the  Japhetic  race;  and  the  wild 
>ur»u  of  lo,  goaded  by  the  breeze-fly,  their  long- 
ig  for  emigration  and  travel;  and,  if  (he  word 
B  not  loo  mean  lo  use  in  Rpeaking  on  such  a  sub- 
«l.  I  would  freely  add,  the  mania  for  change  of 
lace  which  seems  to  have  possessed  our  barba- 
>us  ancestors.  The  same  love  of  conquest  which 
rged  o[i  the  Aryans  in  India,  impelled,  at  differ- 
nt  limes,  other  tribes  of  the  Japhetic  race  into 
;urope,  and  many  successive  emigrations,  the 
Htes  of  which  are  uncertain,  landed  them  uiion 
lat  contuicnl,  until  at  length  they  gained  entire 
ossession  of  it.  The  actual  desceodanis  of  the 
copies  who  effected  these  old  migrations  are  di- 
ided  into  inuumeiable  families,  but  llicy  may 
e  all  ranked  under  flv«  principal  heads;   the 


Celtic  race,  the  Oermanlc  race,  the 
the  I>atin  race,  and  the  Greek  race 
these  races  is  to-day  free  from  admi 
some  of  them  the  primitive  type  ai 
the  race  have  almost  entirely  diaapi 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  cr 
other  races.  Thus,  the  Latin  rat 
from  which  the  Italian  nation  of  to-< 
has  been  singularly  changed  for  the 
admixture  of  Greek,  German.  Ligui 
lie  blood  which  it  underwent  in  the 
long  history:  in  France  the  Celtic  b 
intermingled  witli  Roman  and  Gein 
Spain  the  Iberian,  with  Gothic  and  i 
the  Germanic  trilies,  especiallyin  th< 
ils  ot  the  vast  country  which  they 
received  a  strong  infusion  of  Slavi 
the  Slaves,  subject  to  an  influx  of 
Greek  blood,  mingled  with  Mongolia 
Finnish,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a 
the  others,  although  they  are  the 
among  the  civilized  nations,  and  tl 
type  should,  in  consequence,  be  I 
than  that  of  their  sister  races,  by  ti 
history  and  the  labor  of  centuries, 
in  the  civilization  of  the  races  of  I 
Greek  or  Ionian  race,  the  sons  of  Ja 
as  the  Bible  calls  them,  a  race  wbi< 
on  Hellenic  soil,  lo  a  race  called  Pe 
after  the  Semitic  race,  this  race  lias 
greatestservices tocivilization.  If  h 
all  ils  religious  development  to  the 
ii  owes  all  its  intellectual  develo] 
Greek  race.  It  truly  deserves  the 
chosen  race  among  the  Japhetic  n 
the  Jewish  people  among  the  descenc 
They  are  the  Irue  sons  of  lo  and  Pn 
when  we  see  the  mighty  gifts  whic 
ishable  works  still  present  to  our  a 
are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
lion  carried  off  ILe  crenm  of  the  e 
the  great  Japhetic  family.  It  ia  to 
that  religion  of  polytheism,  that  t 
tion  of  poetic  and  graceful  minds,  v 
and  biimaiiized  the  old  natural 
whicli,  by  confounding  the  mys 
of  the  world  with  human  force. 
conception  ot  the  poetic  idxal  wl 
become  the  true  religion  of  all  p 
conception  holds  the  siime  place  in 
the  dream  of  moral  perfection  do 
It  was  the  Greek  race  that  transfc 
batons  industries  of  primitive  tin: 
oped  the  flnc  arts  out  of  the  useful 
it  had  developed  the  literary  ideal  fr 
of  nature.  In  all  intellectual  matt 
day  the  bcncflu  of  Greek  clviliiat 
dcbied  to  it  for  our  knowledge  of  tb 
iteciurcnnd  sculpture;  we  have  re 
our  philosophy;  and  half  the  liter 
em  Europe  is  but  an  offshoot  of  tl 
Greece.  Finally,  when  Ctu-istianil 
the  world,  it  was  Greece  thai  undi 
I  its  dogmas  for  it,  t 
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,nifeat  dl  the  principal  character 
Itlc  race.  But  what  a  marveloiu 
D  these  churacteriatics  have  undo 
elj  Bensibility  ot  the  CeU  lias  been 
ipiril  ot  humatiily  and  justice;  his 
s  become  a  sentiment  of  palriollsi 
re,  moral.  elevtt1i,il  irnaginnUon,  tl 
3st  elevated  and  most  truly  religi 
rbaric  races,  baa  translated  Itself  ii 
a  noble,  moral,  abstract,  refined 
laracter,  disdaining  the  pleasures  a 
the  blood,  and  loving  the  pleasun 
aiich  a  point  as  to  forget  their  : 
le  least  carnal  ot  the  barbaric  races 
nder  the  Influence  of  Latin  diacip 
lealiatic  nation  in  the  world, 
lampion  par  eaeeUence  of  absolute 
loral  interests.  Sbe  has  successive 
rorldtbeideal  of  aUCheinstimtions 
lieoryof  all  IhegoTcrnments  which  1 
ne  after  anotlier,  during  the  past  fl 
ears.  Bhehas  been  the  cbampion; 
he  papacy ,  that  moral  ideal  of  the  Ca 
ihe  drew  from  the  feudal  a3^lem 
;hivalry,  she  conceived  the  ideal  i 
ihe  produced  in  CBlvinism  the  moa 
Host  metaphysical  form  of  reforme< 
Inally.  she  conceived,  hy  the  Frem 
;hc  ideal  of  the  goverament  of  hu 
aased  upon  absolute  rightand  abstrt 
not  upon  the  fatality  of  clrcumsti 
;oQtingency  ot  human  events.  Aft 
itome,  no  country  has  done  more 
ban  France. —  The  Germanic  rao 
jowerful,  materially,  of  all  the  races 
iccupies  all  the  vast  territory  luio^ 
a  Germany,  but  it  embraces  also,  ui 
if  the  Scandinavian  race,  Denmark 
nd  under  the  oame  of  the  Aogl 
Jngland,  and  the  United  Slates  of 
m.  It  has  ever  been  a  remarkab 
f  this  race,  that  it  has  manifest 
t  its  extremities  than  at  iis  centr 
he  language  of  its  metaphyaiciana 
utmde  itadf.  This  peculiarity  is 
listinctivemarkot  its  political,  if 
ellectiial  and  moral,  history.  If  a 
in  exprea^on  of  the  political  geni 
nanic  race,  he  should  seek  it,  not 
lut  In  the  notions  which  liave  epni 
;he  branches  which  its  grest  trunk 
England  and  the  United  SUtes,  for  i 
idea  of  individual  liberty,  of  aelf-ge 
the  sentiment  of  self-raliuice,  whic 
valuable  contributions  the  Germg 
made  to  the  world,  have  found  I 
entire  re^iiation  in  England  am 
Slates.  The  material  conquest  of  thi 
more  to  this  race  than  to  any  other: 
ages  they  were  the  most  intrepid  c 
best  founders  ot  kingdoms,  and  disf 
which  dislingoished  them  as  rulerai 
in  modem  llmea  they  make  the  im 
chants,  tke  most  adventurous  color 
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history,  which  they  ardently  aspire  to  take  full 
possession  of,  in  order  to  inscribe  their  name  on  its 
pages  with  the  names  of  their  elder  brothers  in  civil- 
ization. Each  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe 
has  aspired  to  political  preponderance,  and  haa 
obtained  it  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time. 
This  is  now  the  ambition  of  the  Slaves,  who  have 
begun,  in  Russia,  the  realization  of  their  mighty 
dream.  The  Slavic  genius  is  remarkably  mild, 
social,  subtle,  imaginative,  mystical,  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  genius  of  the  other  European 
races.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  for  what  benefita 
civilization  will  be  indebted  to  this  latent  genius 
in  posse,  but  we  may,  however,  foresee,  that,  if  the 
idea  of  fraternity  is  to  be  transformed  into  insti- 
tutions and  introduced  into  the  political  life  of 
nations  as  those  of  equality  and  liberty  have  been 
already  introduced,  humanity  will  owe  this  result, 
to  the  Slavic  race,  which  understands  this  senti- 
ment more  profoundly  than  any  of  the  other  races, 
just  as  the  Celtic  and  Latin  races  best  understand 
equality,  and  the  Saxon  race  liberty.  —  We  have 
now  reached  the  end  of  this  long  description  of  the 
various  races  of  the  human  family.  What  con- 
clusions shall  we  draw  from  what  we  have  stated?" 
Shall  we  admit  that  these  families,  irremediably 
separated  by  their  genius,  are  condemned  by  the 
fatality  of  their  instincts  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  time  in  a  state  of  aggression,  or  that  they  are 
destined  to  be  melted  into  a  closer  and  a  closer 
union?  History,  which  we  have  just  consulted, 
teaches  us  that  the  mixture  of  the  races  is  a  law 
of  humanity,  that  they  do  not  preserve  their  pu- 
rity but  in  the  barbarous  state  and  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  bar- 
riers of  their  different  genius  are  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  break  through  than  the  physical  barriers- 
of  blood.  The  races  understand  one  another, 
when  crossed  one  with  another,  and  thus  discover 
that  the  differences  which  constitute  race  are  but 
8econdar}%  and  that  men  have  the  same  souls  just 
as  they  have  the  same  bodies.  What  difference 
does  it  make  that  the  Shemite  was  the  only  one 
that  conceived  the  idea  of  one  God?  If  all  the 
rest  were  capable  of  understanding  that  great  % 
idea,  we  must  conclude  that  their  instincts  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Shemite.  Buddhism 
clearly  bears  the  impress  of  the  Hindoo  mind, 
and  the  Mongolian  genius  is  certainly  earthly  and 
hard;  but  we  must  admit  that  this  genius  pos- 
sessed at  least  some  predisposition  that  destined  it 
to  understand  the  religion  of  Buddha;  in  what, 
therefore,  is  the  Mongolian  race  irremediably  sep- 
arated from  the  race  which  conceived  the  religion 
which  it  adopted?  Christianity  is  of  Hebrew  ori- 
gin, and  still  the  nations  of  Indo-Germanic  origin 
have  found  it  conformable  to  their  nature,  since 
they  have  embraced  it.  Chivalry  is  undoubtedly 
conformable  to  the  instincts  of  all  nations,  since 
all  nations  recognized  it  in  the  middle  ages.  Self- 
government  is  of  Germanic  origin;  still,  we  see 
that  to-day  all  nations  have  an  equal  inclination 
to  adopt,  practice  and  love  it.  There  are  differ- 
ences, however,  but  if  we  examine  them  closely^ 
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proceed  by  fits  and  8t«1ts 
and  continuous  development,  and  so 
product  ofnatutt.  Can  nny  one  d( 
any  one  liuestion  that  aociely  is  com 
endowed  with  reason,  and  often  8' 
sion?  Does  any  one  think  that  tl 
be  curbed,  these  passioua  silenced 
however  solemn  tbe  deliberation  anc 
of  it,  may  have  been?  Nothing  In 
lishcd  by  sudden  or  extreme  me 
because  such  measures  clash  with 
ions,  eatablisbecl  interesta,  opinion! 
which  have  often  their  roison  iel 
have  a  right  to  demand  considers 
principal  obstiicle  lo  the  success  of 
ures  lies  mainly  in  the  complex  n 
He  has  necessities,  aspirations,  m 
j  often  contradictory;  you  can  not  ful 
without,  to  a  greater  or  less  eitenl,  i 
—  Radiciilism   is  generally  wedded 
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lem)  that  the 
oward  those 
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lie  of  degree, 

of  view  at 
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former  very 
party  names, 
an  of  things. 
by  its  princi- 
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fers  everything,  and  which  it  wouK 
to  everything.  Now,  tbe  infinite  v 
facts  are  neither  caused  nor  explai 
tbe  principles  inscribed  upoa  the  bb 
ical  party;  these  facts  overflow  in  c 
and  force  alone  can  compel  them  to 
their  bounds.  But  radicalism  does 
before  violence.  It  is  as  absolute  i 
'  as  the  despot  the  moat  thoroughly 
the  rights  conferred  on  him  by 
power,  —  It  is  by  this  absoluliBm,  w 
found  united  to  narrowness  of  vi( 
icalism  is  distinguished  from  libc. 
see),  with  which  it  has,  however,  si 
in  common.  Absolutism  prevents 
and  narrowness  of  view  renders  a  1. 
tion  impossible,  for  it  does  not  pen 
porlant  circumstances  to  be  taken 
and  produces  a  ccriain  social  blii 
makes  those  afflicted  by  it  incapabk 
guides.  Thus,  even  sliould  the  radi 
ciples  identical  with  those  of  the 
would  differ  from  them  by  their  It 
straetion.  to  idealization:  they  v 
malhcmalicat  line,  surface  or  liodj 
the  liberals,  the  real  line,  surfuce  c 
be  seen,  with  all  the  qualities  and 
them  by  nature.  —  It  is  perhaps 
reaaons  that  Itohmer  (see  Pa.rtie 
attributes  to  radicalism  the  characi 
it  has  the  same  capacity  at  well  as 
tects.  H  is  enthusiastic,  imaginnti" 
extent  generous,  lives  in  an  ideal  w 
a  single  idea,  and  pursuing  it  franti 
regard  to  tbe  evils  caused  by  the  et 
it.  Happily,  'be  idea  pursued  is 
one,  the  realisation  of  which,  ever 
dearly  bought,  compenaati-s  more 
ills  which  it  has  caused.  Only  one 
to  be  desired,  namely,  that  the  end  I 
with  such  violence  as  lo  go  beyoi 
rise  to  a  reaction  which  shall  call  t 
She  I  question  again,  Uaci 
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the   earth,  amounting,  in  round  numbers,  to 
27,000,000,000,  it  appears  that,  within  the  period 
'  the  last  fifty  3'ears,  the  industrial  world  has  in- 
2sted  a  capital  in  mcjins  of  intercommunication 
one,  of  about  one-half  the  sum  that  has  been 
iised  by  way ^of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
n,  during  the  last  few  hundred  years,  all  the  wars, 
nd  constructing  all  the  internal  improvements,  of 
11  the  nations  of  the  earth.  —  So  great  a  manifes- 
at  ion  of  a  social  power,  representing,  as  it  does,  a 
Towth  unprecedentedly  rapid,  must  and  does  ex- 
iibit  many  peculiar  phases  of  social  and  politico- 
economical  problems,  and  must  bring  with  it  evils 
ncident  to  its  own  existence  which  demand  some 
■orm  of  intelligent  treatment  and  cure.   It  would, 
ndecd,  be  remarkable  and  without  parallel,  that 
any  human  instrumentality,  however  beneficial, 
could  grow  to  such  enormous  proportions  without 
having  some  shadow  side  in  the  way  of  defects, 
evils  and  even  crimes  attendant  and  concomitant 
to  the  immense  good  it  brings  forth.    The  first 
effect  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system 
on  the  intercommunication  of  men,  has  been  to 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence and  personal  intercourse.     One  need  but 
read  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigny  to  see  what 
an  arduous  task  it  was  to  travel  during  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  she  proposed  to 
set  out  to  visit  her  daughter,  200  miles  distant,  she 
prepared  her  will,  and  set  about  the  journey  with 
a  solemnity  of  mind  somewhat  akin  to  that  felt  by 
a  person  at  the  present  time  who  is  about  to  inves- 
tigate the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  make  a  voyage 
to  the  north  pole.    But  one  need  not  go  back  so 
far  for  examples  of  the  dangers,  both  anticipated 
and  real,  that  down  to  within  this  century  beset 
the  traveler.   The  Newgate  calendar  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  stage-coach,  almost  to  the  very  time 
when  railways  were  introduced.     Highwaymen 
scoured  the  country  round,  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  from  London.      Hounslow  Heath,  Black 
Ilcath,  Epping  Forest,   Clapham  Commons,  all 
embraced  post  routes,  and  were  the  scenes  of  the 
exploits  of  many  a  man  who,  within  this  century, 
eame  to  his  end  at  Tyburn  and  at  Newgate.    The 
lime  occupied  in  moving  from  great  centres  to  the 
capital  is  indicated  by  an  advertisement  of  the 
York  and  London  stage  coach  in  1706,  in  which 
the  advertisers  promise  to  be  in  London  on  the 
fifth  day  out  from  York,  and  to  run  from  London 
to  York  in  four  days.     It  is  said  by  Francis,  in 
his  '•  History  of  the  Railways,"  that  the  abdication 
of  James  II.  was  not  heard  of  in  the  Orkneys  until 
three  months  after  his  flight.     He  says:  "  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  charge  for  conveyance 
amounted,  in  many  instances,  to  a  prohibition 
Heavy  goods  cost,  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
£7  a  ton;  from  Loudon  to  Exeter,  £12  were  paid. 
Coal  wsvs  rarely  seen,  save  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  district  which  produced  it.  Pack  horses, strong, 
enduring  animals,  the  breed  of  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct, were  employed  to  carry  the  produce  of  the 
weaver's  patient  skill,   the  pottery  of  Stafford- 
us  1  bhire,  and  even  the  coals  of  Newcastle,  laboring 
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ng  beoeatli  «  burning  Hun, 
rough  brtre,  bleak  moors, 

etweeu  mnfiscs  of  mire  nnd 

(Inngerous  if  they  enlered 
ring  liells  lo-  iulimato   Ihe 

he  hernlded.  Tlie  group 
jquc  accompaniment  lo  the 
livened.  •  •  The  private 
ced,  should  chance  to  np- 
it  the  risk  of  never  return- 
lumerous  parties  either  re- 
ir  moved,  like  llie  solilnry 
wa;.  as  their  weakness  or 
.  With  such  dllDcuItics  lie 
)  left  tlielr  homes  but  tliosu 
■me  most  special  reason. "  — 
3  inhabitants  of  London,  In 
iry,  were  farther  removed 
they  are  now  from  Vienna; 
E  Bald,  farther  removed  from 

are  now  from  St.   Peters- 

The  reason  why,   to  this 

sita  in  summer,  is  ttecauRe 

were  60  bad,  and  the  dlffl- 
itting  to  the  capital  so  great, 
e  in  the  midwinter  moniliH 
snt  with  any  cxpectaljnn  of 
.ttend  from  the  north,  from 
he  kingdom,  from  Scotland, 
I  tlie  early  part  of  the  nine- 
lifBculty  of  moving  bulky 
It  overcome  by  MacAdam's 
ng  highways,  nnd  by  the  in- 

Part  of  the  polilico-econom- 
ay  of  cheapening  and  dU- 
is  already  under  way  by  the 
waterways,  which  were  intro 
France  and  Spain  in  Imila- 
is.  —  In  fixing  the  price  for 
modity.  Ihe  element  of  cost 
iHt  be  considered,  witli  but 
ion  of  articles  that  are  con- 
'hcre  created,  like  the  food 
for  Ills  own  family.  Ah  the 
lilies  consumed  Iq  this  world 
one  point  to  another,  It  is 
iw  Important  is  the  riile  that 
n  the  work  of  production  as 
on.  Indeed,  transportation 
ra  into  both  the  consumption 
lOTodities  as  largely  as  money 
!of  commodities,  and  it  plays 
nl  rSle  than  money  does  in 
;  of  commodities.  —The  cer- 
st  and  rapidity  with  which 
e  transported  fmm  place  to 
lion  of  the  rjilway,  not  only 
ngeiibiliiy  of  commodities, 
issibk-  to"  forward  lo  distant 
'"*"PP<ied  with  such  com- 
ifch  formerly  were  consumed 
■e created,  and  the  increased 
Mion   created   values  which 


could  not  have  existed  at  all  but  for 
methods  of  transportation.    A  fami 
of  this  fact  Is  the  great,  industrj'  v 
created  in  Brittany  and  Normanf' 
eggs  and  butter  for  the  London  mi 
tables  even  for  Edinburgh's  dail 
Before   the   existence  of    the  ra 
dairies  of  Normandy  could  givi 
alone  the  enjoyment  of  fine  bntte 
no  po^ibility  for  the  Londoner  o 
to  enjoy  a  French  egg  or  a  pat  of 
his  bveakfaat   table  wilhout  goir 
France.     For  600  or  1.000  miles  i 
carries  the  Frenchman'.sdairy  and 
ucts  as  easily  as  to  the  neighbor 
prices  of   tliase  commodities  hf 
France,   because  a  market   has 
them.     But.   ■what  is  of  greater  ii 
enjoyment  is  possible  lo  a  greater 
pie.    Waste,  tlat  great  destroyer  o 
is  eliminated,  and  unsatisfied  wi 
ticulars  above  mentioned,  can   i 
Through  the  instruoienlalily  of 
law  of  competition  gets  its  widest 
sion,  reBtrained  and  hampered  onl 
put  by  human  law,  in  the  way  o 
full  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  su 
With   tlie  extension  of  tlie   lines 
within  which  a  given  commodity  i 
het.  comes  an  increased  demand, 
again  reacts  to  produce  an  increa 
equalizes  prices,  so  that  the  e1em< 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible  f  ron 
French  history  gives  us  the  fact 
period  of  800  years,  Ihere  were  ab 
famine  (n  one  or  another  part  ol 
absolute  abundance  contemporaDt 
in  other  districts.     Such  a  condi 
even  long  before  the  railway,   hi 
come  Impossible  for  France  by  tl 
of  means  of  intercomrounicalion,  I 
impossible  the  world  over  by  rea 
way,  connected  with  rapid  steam 
by  sea.     That  periods  of  famine  ai 
in   India,  in  an  abnomially  situa 
living  upon  one  v('getable  product 
vented  by  superstition  from  \ 
does  not  diminish  the  force  of 
things  are  impossible  In  any 
has    emerged   from   a   semi-t 
Also,  in  India,  the  periods  of 
diminishing,  and  are  becomin 
in   intensity  when  they  occur 
picture  of  'he  evils  incident  ti 
zntion  is  given  by  the  colors 
tional  modem  press  piiiuts  tlie 
of  the  day ;  and  the  inquisiti 
character  of  the  correspondent 
ness  which  makes  the  suiierttci 
that   both  crime  and   suSerii 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the; 
creasing.     What  has  increase! 
opportunity  for  observation  t 
I  results  of  such  obeervatlon  it 
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;  all 


-hich  hU  BOtI  U  best  capable  of  producing  ; 

le  markets  bave  become  near,  by  the  railway. 

to  betwr  lllu9tratk.n  can  be  found  ot  lliia  than 

1  the  development  of  the  fresh  fruit  industry  of 

Ue  world  within  reeent  times.    "With  the  excep- 

ion  of  those  that  ripen  on  the  stem  whcD  ae- 

achcd  from  the  tree,  as  oranges  and  bananas,  but 

1  very  tew  years  ago  the  consumption  of  Inilt 

,lher  than  at  the  place  where  it  was  grown  was 

ilmost  impossible.    To-day.  however,  the  fruit  of 

"•alifomla  can  in  lusciousaess  and  perfection  be 

jetler  found  on  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants  of 

New  York  and  London  than  In  Ban  Francisco. 

Thus  the  trade  in  products  which  require  to  be 

Mnaumed  fresh  has,  by  the  increase  of  means  of  _  .:,,    v         ■      . 

communication  Iniroduced  by  the  ^railway,  been  \  in  Colorado,  is  rapidly  becoming  t 


fer  Bomewhat  from  the  highCT  price 
dent  to  the  denser  centres  of  popu' 
better  supervision  and  more  iniellif 
ship  that  U  contributed  to  the  ; 
process  by  reason  ol  the  Cttpitalisl 
superintend  the  operations  o£  bis 
such  works  to  find,  by  the  secur 
application  of  capital,  compeDsal 
profit,  not  withstanding  their  dist 
mine,  owing  lo  the  absence  of  wi 
sonal  Buperrision.  We  therefore 
manufacturing  industries,  though 
distance  from  the  actual  output  o 
gradually  establishing  themseive 
■which  a.ie  the  i  '  " 


a  the  commerce  of  the  world;  and  a  vast     smelting  operations  of  the 


addition  to  the  world's  wealth  has  been  made  by 
(be  exchangeability  of  natural  products  which 
either  would  not  have  been  produced  at  all,  or  i 
which,  being  produced  in  excess  of  tlie  local  de- 
mand, would  have  rotted  upon  their  sti'ms  or 
upon  the  ground.  —  A  like  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  In  Ihe  power 
at  transporting  cereals  and  bulky  productions, 
such  a.1  grain.  Iron,  wood,  etc.  The  time  is  not 
far  behind  us  when  the  locomotives  of  Illinois 
burned  com  for  fuel ,  in  cnnsequtncc  of  the  liigh 
price  of  fuel,  and  the  low  price  of  corn,  anil  the 
high  price  of  the  one  and  the  low  price  of  the 
other  arose  from  the  insutHcient  means  of  trans- 
portation of  both  to  the  localities  where  they 
could  best  be  used.  —  The  diminishing  of  the  cost 
and  the  increasing  of  the  facilities  for  Iraiisporla- 
lion  introduced  hy  Ihe  railway,  have  likewise  sub- 
stantially added  to  the  world's  mineral  products. 
In  parts  of  this  country  where  the  railway  has 
not  yet  penetrated,  it  does  not  pay  lo  open  mines 
of  silver-bearing  ore  yielding  less  than  siity  dol- 
lars to  the  ton.  The  moment  that  a  milway  is 
opened  lo  the  point,  bringing  fuel  lUilher  and 
taking  away  either  ore  or  base  metal,  the  mine 
that  was  valueless  before,  becomes  a  valuable  prop- 
erly if  it  yields  forty  or  even  twenty  dollars  per 
ton,  and  thus  its  Irensury  is  added  to  the  world's 
wealth. —The  rapidity  of  transportation  has  an- 
other effect.  It  diminishes  the  risk  of  capital,  and 
increases  its  fenility,  by  securing  a  speedy  return 
for  money  invested;  and  inasmuch  as  the  return 
of  the  capital  comes  back  more  speedily,  it  les- 
sens the  rates  of  profits,  Ihertby  securing  lower 
prices  to  (he  consumer.  The  effect  which  the 
production  of  our  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
wheal  fields  has  lind  ujion  Ibe  English  farmei-s, 
a  result,  only  on  a  wider  field,  analogous  to  that 
which  has  been  had  on  the  narrower  field  of  Von 
Thtlnen's  concentric  lines.  —  The  influence  of  thi 


precious  metals.  St.  Louis  is  an 
reducing  point,  and  successful  ret 
ciouB  ore  are  carried  on  in  Phils 
the  city  of  ITew  York,  thousands 
from  where  the  raw  material  is  oh 
ly  true  aa  to  textile  fabrics  is  th 
things.  Whether  in  the  shape  o 
from  the  cape  of  Oood  Hope,  cott 
South  America  or  from  our  owi 
hemp  from  the  far  west  or  from  Ht 
products  are  all  used  up  at  the  eai 
ing  establishment,  at  Manchester  ( 
Cohocs  or  at  Lowell,  and  but  foi 
cost  of  dislrihulion  of  the  raw  i 
form  but  a  small  ilem  compari'd  v 
tages  obtained  from  water  powei 
ships  and  10  coal,  and,  more  cepe 
for  the  obtaining  and  the  sujierviB 
tal  employed.  By  delocalizing  ll 
of  Ihe  raw  material  Into  Its  finiabc 
giving  to  capital  Ihe  advantage  of 
sonal  supervision,  a  tendency  has 
which  has  been  a  puzzle  lo  man  y  e 
centralization  of  Industrial  empio; 
driving  of  the  smaller  handicrafU 
ceasf  ul  competition  by  compelling! 
a  part  of  vast  industrial  establi 
controlling  of  millions  of  dollars  ■ 
to  Buch  capital  great  advantage  o 
ual  more  favorably  located  as  li 
lesH  favorably  located  in  the  emp 
more  expensive  labor-saving  mach 
Ities  for  carrying  on  laige  enterpr 
cat  possible  rates  of  interest.  Tl 
tendency  is  not  an  unmixed  gortd. 
to  become  overcrowded;  it  tukes 
pendcnce  of  the  individual  workin; 
the  liandicraftsman  pnrl  of  a  hug 
compels  Uie  workman  lo  give  his 
more  to  smaller  and  smaller  part 


railway  upon  manufacturing  industries  hat  been     operation  necessary  to  produce 


almost  as  great  as  it  has  been  upon  agiiculture. 

In  anle-raihvay  days  the  furnace  and  the  smelting 

works  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  be  close  to 

the  ore.     It  may  now  bo  situated  close  to  where     .„„..  .„  _.. 

the  capital,  which  contributes  to  establishing  the     and  he  was  probably  a  larger  . 

works,  is  located.     Although  such  industries  suf-  I  ment  than  the  smith  of  to^daj. 


The  smith  of  Ihe  middle  ages  w 
armor  and  would  even  ornament 
He  would  also  shoe  horses.  To  « 
steel  in  all  its  departments  was 


,l«portantth»ntLeordin.rrro«d.«.dwhich  ,  tbe  line.    »  ^"  ^^S^av 
ZSUlthepeculiari<ytbattheo«»croriUe     m_ere  y  an    ^proved   higUwai 


It  vite  supposed  that  1 


also  possessed  the  peculiariiy  tbat 
road  would.  In  lime,  do  the  buEioess  of  tmuspor- 
tnlion  thereon.     In  terse  language  be  expressed, 
l)eforii  a  committee   of  parliament,  his  opinion 
that  compclilion  would  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing In  this  case,  as  It  does  in  olhers.  tbe  cheap- 
est and  best  resulla  for  the  communily,  because, 
said  he.  "where  corobinalion  is  possible,  compe- 
tition Is  extluded."— Hallway  development  took 
Its  origin  in  England  aud  in  this  country  conlem- 
porancoualy  with  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  and  with  the  dissemination  of  politico-eco- 
nomical ideas.    The  democratic  spirit  was  Jealous 
ol  governmental  power,  and  aimed  at  Its  reduction 
anddecentraliiation,    Thepolllico-economical doc- 
trines taught,  as  en  axiomatic  truth,  that  tbe  gov- 
ernment performed  its  operations  at  greater  ex-  | 
pense  than   the  individual,   and  that  whatever 
conld  be  left  to  individual  enterprise  should   be 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  governmeat.     Po- 
litical economy  at  the  same  time  asserted  aa  an 
axlomalic  truth  the  prn|>osliion  that  corapctilfon 
was  productive  of  uumised  good;  that  it  wiis  uni- 
versally applicable;  that  governmental  regulation 
and  interference  tended  to  diminish  or  destroy 
competition;  and  that  It  would  subserve  the  best 
interests  of  mankind   if   government  would   let 
things  in  commercial   and  industrial  enterprise 
work  out  their  own  aalvation.  —  In  England  and 
America,  therefore,  railways  were  placed  in  the 
bands  of  corporations,  which  had  power,  on  pay- 
ing Ita  value,  to  condemn  property.     In  England, 


es  of  charges  were  in  every  case  pre- 
scribed by  the  charter  constituting  the  coipora- 
tioa,  but  these  maximum  charges  wore  generally 
made  so  high  that  they  practically  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  railway  corporations ;  within  tbe 
limitatton  of  these  maximum  charges  the  railways 
were  free  to  make  such  discriminations  or  modifi- 
cations as  they  deemed  necessary  to  meet  particu- 
lar exigencies.  For  every  addition  to  Its  public 
powers  and  for  every  extension  of  its  line,  the 
railway  was  compelled  to  go  to  parliament  for 
powers.  The  opposition  of  the  landowner  and 
canal  proprietor  once  overcome,  however,  the 
great  benefits  conferred  from  the  very  outset  by 
the  establishment  of  railway  communication  be- 
came BO  apparent,  that  parliament  was  but  too 
willing  to  grant  additional  powers  without  Inquir- 
ing very  closely  aa  to  what  use  would  he  made  of 
them.  — Both  in  England  and  America  the  legis- 
latures of  the  period  from  1825  to  1835  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  llial  (he  railway  bore  an 
analogy  to  the  canal,  and  traces  of  this  mistake 
appear  in  almost  all  of  the  early  charters  Ii  was 
supposed  that,  like  the  canal,  the  railway  would 
be  built  by  one  class  of  capliHlisia.  but  that  also, 
In  the  same  manner  as  over  the  canals,  the  traffic 
over  the  railway  would  be  carried"  on  by  another 
class  of  mdividuals  or  corporations,  of  forwarders 
and  common  cameT^,  who,  un^cr  reeulalinns  and 
charges  for  loll  established  by  the  ^ilrond  com- 
pany, would  do  the  transportation  busmoss  over 


which  would  run  within  certai 

which  they  could  not  depart,  and 

respects  llie  railway  corporation 

function  and  the  ViuslneBs  of  trar 

would  be  in  the  bauds  of  others. 

the  Ithaca  &  Owego  railroad  coi 

ing  language:  "Sec.  13.  All  pe 

toll  aforesaid  may,  with  auitabl 

ringes,  use  and  travel  upon  the  s 

ject  to  such.  i-uIl-s  and  regiilalior 

porators  are  suthonzed  to  make 

of  this  act."     (Laws  of  N.  Y.,  1( 

tain  membeirs  of  parliament  fo 

means  of  protection  of  the  jmbl 

upon  excessive  profits  iinposed  i 

I  Ings  by  fixing  a  maximum  rate  o 

sufficient.     Pre-eminent  among  i 

parliament  -was  Mr.  James  Mot 

speech  delivered  in  the  house  o 

17,  1836,  said:  "The  limitation 

charge  is  in  a  progressive  counti 

ornoiUing.    The  increase  of  pop 

has  been  so  very  great  tbat  a  toll 

yielded  an  ample  profit  on  a  rai 

a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago,  mi] 

yield  an  equal  amount  of  profit ' 

duced  a  half.    Nothing  in  fact 

provident  or  more  absurd   than 

should  once  for  ail  fix  the  rate 

undertaking  is  entered  upon,  and 

less  by  violating  the  right   of 

power  to  reduce  that  rate  in  all  li 

greatly  soever  it  may  exceed  whf 

eral  return  for  the  capital  invesi 

taking.     I  need  not  add  that  it  i 

importance  W  lUe  interests  of  thi 

cost  of  internal  communication  si 

3w  as  possible.    The  limitnlioi 

practice  found  to  be  as  ino9 

_  a  maximum  on  the  rate  of  ct 

lie  has  no  check  on  the  system 

explore  tbe  tliotisaod  c 

profits  may  be. distributed,   und 

among  the  subacriliers,  nor  has 

preventing  the  wanton  and  exlre 

money  on  tbe  works,  etc.     To  mi 

for  limiting  the  dividends   good 

would  be  necessary  that  all  the 

company  so  limited  should  be  c< 

missioners  appointed  by  the  gi 

Iheretore  insisted  that  in  every  cai 

be  inserted  in  parliamentary  conci 

corporations,  by  which  parliamen 

the  right  lo  revise  the  rales  of  ti 

or  of  tener.    Mr.  Morrison  also  de 

that  compelilinn  would  prevenl  e 

and  even  at  that  early  day  he  fni 

nmoimt  of  capital  would  be  exp 

ril3-  In  making  duplicate  lines,  wl 

would  not  b%  benefited  by  Ihe  » 

rates  of  charges,  but  the  eiislinf 

divided  in  combination  by  the  i 


/^" 


way  corporations  of  the  state,  or  to  Bubject  them 
to  any  conditions  Becuring,  without  diacnrainatlon 
and  Injustice,  fair  and  proper  rates  to  tlic  public. 
TliiB  general  railway  law  diil  away  with  the  rail- 
way lobby:  and  the  immediate  benefits  in  the 
way  of  extensions  of  the  railway  systems,  and 
the  freedom  from  public  corruption  leeulting 
from  this  railroad  law,  caused  other  sutes  to 
follow  in  Iho  wake  of  the  elate  of  New  York, 
and  state  after  state  passed  general  railway  acla 
In  imitation  or  modiflcaiion  ot  the  one  enacted 
by  the  Slate  of  New  York  in  1850.  This  intro- 
duced the  era  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
petition,  with  results  which  we  shall  presen  ' 
amine  in  detail.  —  Now  let  us  look  at  the 
that  the  railway  guestlon  took  in  other 

III  Bi-lgium  all  concessions  for  con- 
itructing  railivayi  nro  granted  by  llie  minister  o( 
the  interior,  subject  In  the  ratilieaCion  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  and  of  the  king.  The  expectant 
corporators  deposit  a  plan,  giving  the  line  of  the 
route,  estimates  o(  its  revenue,  and  the  probable 
expense  ot  the  undertaking,  together  with  a  tariff 
of  tolls  tor  passengers  and  freight  tratBc,  at  which 
they  propose  to  carry.  The  project  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  ot  roads  and  brirtKes, 
or  to  a  special  commission  of  engineers  for  report. 
All  inquiries  to  verify  the  calculations  and  the 
atatemenls  of  the  projectors  are  made 
pense  of  those  who  deposit  the  plan,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  are  required  from  time  to  lime  to  pay 
in  to  the  ministry  such  sums  as  they  may  be  called 
upon  lo  contribute.  Then  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  throe  monlha  the  whole  plan  is  advertised 
in  the  locality  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  local 
councils  ot  the  municipalities  through  which  the 
road  is  proposed  to  be  laid,  consider  the  project, 
and  report  to  the  ministry.  After  these  reports 
have  l^en  presented,  a  hearing  is  had,  either  be- 
fore the  commission  on  bridges  and  roads,  or 
before  the  minister  himself,  at  which  the  engi- 
neering work,  the  guarantees  for  its  eieculion, 
the  olijeclioas  to  its  being  undertaken,  etc.,  are 
discussed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  to  eierciBc  aurveillauce  over  it  is  flied. 
The  rate  ot  charges  by  tlie  company,  the  time 
for  which  thej  may  be  demanded,  and  the  time 
within  which  the  work  is  to  be  commenced 
and  finished,  are  also  specified.  After  all  these 
questions  have  been  settled,  the  whole  matter  is 
then  submitted  to  the  chamber  and  senate  and 
the  king,  eiilier  ot  whom  can  alter  it  before  tt 
passes  as  a  law.  —  In  Belgium  the  government  it- 
self, however,  built  the  principal  lines,  or  bought 
them  up,  and  it  now  in  theory  allows  private 
companies  only  to  build  extensions  and  develop- 
ments ot  the  main  lines.  In  1850,  of  the  lir 
railway  in  Belgium.  64  per  cent,  ot  the  v 
were  owned  by  tiie  government,  and  36  per 
by  private  individuals.  After  the  construction 
ot  iW  main  linea.  however,  the  Belgian  govem- 
ment  retired  from  the  work  of  constructing  new 
lines,  and  in  consequence  there  was  in  1^  67 
per  cent,  of  the  mileage  in  Belgium 'in  the  ha'ndB 


of  pi-lvatfl  Individuals,  and  only  1 
llie  hands  of  the  state.  By  amal 
ever,  these  small  feeders  in  the  h 
individuals  Id  process  ot  lime 
into  trunk  linea,  competing  with 
lines  on  Iheir  own  field.  — The 
Beige,  a  private  company,  was  fori 
companies,  and  Ibe  SoeUli  Qener: 
auolher  private  line,  was  formed 
companies.  So  long  as  the  go 
controls  and  'works  its  main  lines 
keeps  down,  the  interest  upon 
per  cent.,  no  daugerous  combina 
to  be  feared.  It  may  at  any  tim 
comes  very  profitable,  buy  it  u 
terms  of  every  concession,  a  mil 
gium  is  subject  to  purchase  by 
I  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 
price  is  the  net  receipts  of  the  m 
ing  years  of  the  company's  work 
the  receipts  ot  two  most  profitn 
ducted,  and  an  annuity,  equlvalei 
dividend  of  the  five  remaining 
addition  of  15  per  cent.,  is  paid 
One  ot  the  peculiarities  of  the  B 
that  the  government  guarantees  I 
to  be  built  interest  at  the  rate  of  ' 
actual  outlay:  't  thus  has  full  jus 
pervislng  the  construe' (on  of  tl 
insisting  upon  the  fullest  possil 
scribing  the  method  of  its  book 
nating  some  of  its  officers,  and  ( 
ing  the  railway  corporation  as  wa 
This  method  of  guarantee  also 
derlaking  of  lines  which  do  nol 
fairly  remunerative  from  the  stai 
charge  of  both  the  passenger  an 
of  all  the  railways  of  Belgium  i 
concessions  themselves,  which 
ninety  years.  The  rat«s  are.  of  ci 
rales,  the  companies  being  at  libert 
rates  to  any  point  below  the  figu 
the  law.  But  when  the  state  has 
4  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  the  con 
ister  ot  public  works  is.  howeve 
fore  the  tariff  is  peimilted  to  be  Ir 
active  competition  was  carried  o 
between  the  railways  owned  bj 
the  railways  owned  by  individua 
lines  touched  the  same  points.  1 
has  resulted  in  llie  corporate  rml 
inittcd  lo  make  special  contracts  i 
nor  as  the  state  railways  did  dowi 
■when  a  law  was  passed  forbidd 
of  special  contracts;  and  compelli 
railways  and  the  individual  rai 
all  their  freight  at  schedule  rates 
tern  of  stale  guarantee  of  inve» 
is  prevented  from  carrying  Its  c 
the  private  lines  beyond  a  certi 
fact  that  the  private  companies  m 
to  earn  a  net  revenue  of  4  peroen 

relit. 

I  the  deficiency,  s 


submitted  to  the  goTemment  for  approval.  —  In 
France  two  tendencies  liave  In  recent  years  striven 
for  precedence  :  one,  tlie  eitension  of  tbe  owner- 
ship by  Ibe  atale  of  tlie  railway  ayBlem,  and  the 
haalening  of  the  right  of  the  Btate  to  purchase,  in 
less  than  ninety  years,  the  rolling  Block  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  to  acquire  the  rights  of  way  of  the  ex- 
iflling  lines;  (he  other,  a  tendency  to  postpone  the 
acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  railway  system  of 
France,  coupled  with  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  corporations,  to  make  themselves  in- 
termediately less  dependent   on  the  slate.      M. 
Leon  Say,  a  well-recognized  aviiiority  in  matters 
of  finance  and  political  economy  in  France,  re- 
cently l»ecame  minister  of  Prance.     His  relation 
to  the  house  of  Rothschild  is  a  well-kno 
and  tt  is  also  known  that  the  house  of  Rothschild 
is  tbe  largest  owner  of  tbe  share  capital  of  tbe 
most  important  and  richest  line  of  France,  the 
Cfiemin  defer  du  Nord.    In  his  budgets  Leon  Say 
devoted  considerable  space  to  the  financial  compli- 
cations which  may  arise  in  consequence  of   the 
large  nddilional  outlays  that  may  be  required  by 
the  French  goTcrnment  to  acquire  the  existing 
lines  of  rail,  and  discouraged  as  much  as  possible 
additional  outlays  by  (he  stale,  for  the  present, 
either  to  extend  tbe  system  of  esisling  lines  of 
state  rail,  or  to  make  any  further  attempts  to 
acquire  such  transfer  by  anticipating  the   time 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  state  of  the  railways. 
Notwithstanding  his  powerful  influence  and  the 
ability  which  all  France  recognized  in   him   as 
pre-eminently  tlie  beat  qualified  statistician  and 
financial  administrator,  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies  refused  to  give  countenance  to  bis  sug- 
gestions, and  he  was  comiM^lled  to  relinquish  power 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  posi- 
tion on  tlie  railway  question.  —  The  railways  owe 
the  French  govemnionl  about  600,000,000  francs, 
and  the  French  government  is  now  in  process  of 
investing  additional  sums  of  money,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  building  its  own  lines,  but  to  enable 
the  railway  companies  to  build  lines  of  iolercom- 
munleatlon  in  territory  which  is  admittedly  un- 
profitable.—Tlie  ablest  and  strongest  opponent  to 
Say's  project  was  Allain  Tiirgf,  who,  In  conclud- 
ing itie  discussion  in  1881.  said:  "You  want  to 
temporize  with  the  financial  power  of  the  great 
railways.    Know  you,  gentlemen,  what  this  power 
is?    It  is  ihc  greatest  which  now  exists  in  France, 
next  to  llie  slate  and  the  order  of  Jesuits.     You 
are  llieir  confederates  (addressing  the  ministry) 
and  do  not  as  you  should  stand  in  a  perpetual 
condition  of  warfare  with  It.     Yo.i  can  not  deal 
with  the  railways  as  individual  nssiiciations  which 
are  to  be  regarded  each  by  itself  but  you  must  re 
gard  them  from  the  point  of  view  that  Ihey  have 
an  interest  in  common,  and  that  this  common  in- 
terest is  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  serious  competitor 
to  the  Slate.    They  are  Indeed  an  imptrium  in  vn- 
jwrK..  They  haveacombineddebt  of  10,000,000,000 
francs,  and  employ  S80.00O  officcn,.     They  stand 
In  relation  with  all  the  trades,  tndustri^    com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  the  community  and  in 


their  hands  rests  tbe  fate  of  all  li 
enemy  you  must  fight,  and  the  sing 
you  have  in  your  hands  is  the  righ 
and  purchase.  Their  flral  word  is, 
no  acquisition.'  You  must  never 
weapon  if  you  desire  to  hold  powei 
The  chamber,  by  an  overwhelmin 
teatcd  Say's  proposition,  and  Fr 
determined  tliat  Dotbing  shall  inl 
ownership  by  the  state  of  the  ralb 
orginally  fixed,  by  Uie  concession, 
Bible  that  time  shall  be  cut  short,  i 
of  the  Frencli  govemmcat,  by  a 
before  the  ninety  years  of  the  orij 

shall  expire, North  Germnng. 

arc  made  by  Ihe  minister  of  co 
there  is  to  be  a  guarantee  of  inl< 
vention  of  soEDc  kind,  in  which  ev 
through  the  form  of  a  law.  Sine. 
of  the  German  empire,  (he  sepai 
agreed  to  concede  to  Ihe  empire  tl 
propriatlon,  and  Ihe  new  lines 
Btructcd  under theempire.  Thisn 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  Iher 
a  Teicfi»sf«elz,  may  authorize  tbe  ■ 
any  line  involving  the  interest  of 
trade.  —  Fraiaa.  At  the  comme 
system  of  railways,  Prussia  conscioi 
as  lolhis  service,  all  (helwnefitB  th 
to  flow  from  competition.  The  la' 
tion  forty-four,  enacted  that  no  i 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
ing  ilie  same  principal  points,  sho 
lo  be  constructed  by  any  promotcra 
other  than  Ibe  promoters  and  cor 
first  railway,  within  a  period  of  th 
the  opening  of  such  railway,  Tbe 
consideration,  by  the  very  same  la> 
served  the  right  to  purchase  the 
the  railways  and  appurtenances  o 
tliat  law,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
such  auihority  was  lo  be  exercised 
lo  pay  twenty-five  times  the  amour 
average  dividend  i>aid  lo  the  shar< 
Ihe  last  five  preceding  years.  It  ^ 
the  debts  of  the  company  in  the  i 
the  company  would  have  paid  ther 
of  railways  were  built  by  govemi 
tion  in  Prussia,  and  many  of  them 
time  become  by  foreclosure  the  i 
state.  To  a  great  many  others  la 
made  by  the  government,  subjectir 
a  measure  of  govemmenial  contrt 
to  make  Ihem  slate  roads.  As  lo 
slAtc  claims  a  right  of  a  third  pari 
enuc  of  the  lines,  beyond  5  per  c 
there  were  in  Prussia  8,204  miles  o' 
longed  to  llie  slate,  and  8,595  mile 
belonged  to  private  lines.  Al!  u 
freight  and  pas."enger  traflBc,  mus 
to  Ihe  government,  and  receive  its 
tariffs  must  be  published,  and 
■ward  be  raised  without  the  const 
later  of  commerce.      At  the  ratei 
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.ument  BgainBt  the  maintenance  of  private^ 
l\ot  railway  properly,  says. 
B  DniWd  Slates  affords  nothmg 


^.  representing  the  public,  sliouk 

niislv  a  more  nr  less  rigid  com 

ID  aod  admin  Utra  ' 


te  buUl  or  assumed  ownerehip  o 

mole  of  1  lines,    and  in   all  of  the   nations  ol 

„„,  Sl.»  ...rd.  no,M.g  >.  >«•  !»«.     ^'^^'^^^S^^'SZ^, 

,h,,rimlm..r.no„..doo«.m.cl.onoi™.-     '»  Jf^'^Sj  th.l  Ihej  could 

'S£^Tits'rrTi£!?siXM:  fi'-is;  .o.pV«  4^-. 

at  tliat  country  allordH  no  argument  in  favor  of     slat. 
?Tale  enlerprii,  and  yet.  notwithstanding  this     "nuou*., 
ivnin  c        '^^  .  „np  seeks  a  remedy  for     consttucli 

fe v^  trf  ".Uling  by  pI^-S  the  rai/ways  bUtory  of  the  relation  of  the  gove, 
the  han^  of  the  state,  because  corruption  railways  in  England,  where  we  el 
«  «M,n  sfdmily  inlo  the  government  that  its  Morrison-s  speech  in  1839,  let  us  lo. 
hictl  regene^dou  is  scarcfly  to  be  expected  taken  by  the  EnglUh  people  and  f 
.lone  as  il  has  a  quadrennial  rotation  of  ofBce,  reacquire,  as  to  railway  enterprise 
ad  the  slale  lieasury  la  regarded  as  the  general  which,  nolwittostinding  (he  warn, 
octet  from  which  each  one  is  to  abstract  aa  mucb  men  like  Stephenson  and  Morrison 
9  be  can  "  The  reviewer  then  speaka  of  the  lowed  to  slip  from  their  hands.-- 
Fstem  in  England,  in  which  the  railway  has.  by  tempt  was  made  by  royal  commisf 
mnlgamation  and  consolidation,  extended  itself  railway  schemes  to  some  harmonio 
nd  become  a  power  within  the  slate  so  great  aa  to  the  points  from  which  llie  roads 
0  be  dangerous  lo  the  slale.  He  refers  to  the  and  to  which  they  were  iogo,_BO 
peech  made  by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of     somewhat  analogous  ~ 

lommerce  of  Plymouth,  who  says  tliat  "  the  tail-  |  the  reply "  '*"' 

vays  have  become  our  grenl  highways,  and  should 
je  regarcled  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
jiew  from  any  other  undertaking."  The  writer 
Eurlher  refers  in  his  article  to  the  opinion  of  the 
royul  railway  inspector  of  Canada,  in  which  be 
says  Ibat  the  monopoly  of  the  railway  in  that 
province  has  become  so  great  that  the  quealion 
will  very  soon  be  debated,  whether  the  railway 
should  own  the  slate,  or  the  stale  the  railway. 
From  all  the  conditions  resulting  from  allowing 
free  scope  In  private  enterprise  in  railway  con- 
struction and  management,  (ho  reviewer  comes  to 
Ihe  conclusion,  that  on  the  whole  it  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  the  German  stales  to  own  the  rail- 
ways than  lo  allow  thera  lo  continue  lo  be  private 
enterprises,  though  subject  lo  slate  control.  — 
Au'lria.  This  country  followed  the  course  of 
PYance,  by  making  concessions  for  Ibe  period  of 
ninety  years  lo  the  railways.  The  government 
built  several  important  trunk  lines  al  the  expense 
of  the  slate,  somoot  which  are  operated  by  private 
corporallotw,  bm  it  still  owns  its  main  trunk  lines. 
Its  gyslem  of  supervision  of  stale  lines,  as  to  Ihe 
larlflof  both  passenger  and  freight  iratBc.  is  com- 
plete. —  Switeffrionrf.  No  stale  lines  eiislinSwiti- 
erland.  The  republic  has  allowed  private  en- 
terprise to  build  a  net-work  of  rtulways.  It  has. 
however,  an  extremely  effectual  system  of  super- 
vising the  tariff  of  charges  which  must  eiist 
thereon.  A  perpetual  commission  regulates  the 
relations  of  the  corporalions  lo  Ibe  slockholders 
and  (he  public,  and  provides  for  alhorough  inves- 
tigation of  their  aSairs,  and  their  constant  public- 
ity. —  Italg.  This  country  owns  of  its  lines  about 
1,000  miles  of  rail,  and  is  in  negotiation  for  about 
4,000  milea  more,  bo  Ihal  within  a  very  short  time 
il  will  possess  a  large  majority  of  the  mileage 
of  rail  within  its  own  territory.  — In  all  these 
countries,  therefore,  even  including  England,  the 
railway  has  never  been  regarded  wholly  as  a  mat- 
ter of  private  enterprise.     In  ibe  majority  the 


the  Frenc 
taa  alread, 
many  railroads  had  aire 
siructed  and  projected,  that  it  woul 
impairment  of  the  rights  of  propei 
with  them;  that  Ibe  roads  were  air 
could  not  be  removed,  and  that  o 
far  under  way  lo  have  their  poi 
Belween  1886  and  1839  public  Bgi 
reeled  mainly  against  excessive  cl 
scnger  traffic;  as  lo  which,  limitatit 
upon  fixed.  The  powers  of  the 
already  become  so  great  tliat  man 
parliament  were  direclly  under  tl 
and  many  others  owed  their  seals 
power.  Notwithstanding  tliis  loflui 
a  bill  was  introduced  In  1840  to  cr 
aion  for  the  superintendence  of  rail 
mission  to  be  a  kind  of  suborgai 
board  of  irade.  This  bill,  after  i 
carried,  mainly  througl 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  althoug 
before  bitterly  opposed  to  any  inl 
private  control  of  the  railway  sy 
milled  "that  they  were  monopob 


was  necessary  I' 


i  tribi 


ng   invesligaling    committee  for 


prevent  I 


}  manifest  and  h 


the  part  of  these  powerful  and  m 
zations."  The  bill  wasconsidembl, 
ing  its  passage  through  Ihe  hou 
daily  in  Ibe  second  seclion,  whicl 
reported,  had  provided  tor  a  unit 
book-keeping,  and  for  a  very  thon 
rcporta  on  Ibe  part  of  Ihe  railways 
trade.  This  provision,  however,  ii 
eventually  became  law.  was  so  emi 
require  simply  reports  in  such  mai 
ways  saw  fit  to  make  them.  The 
embodied  a  clause  which  establisl 
railways  as  a  pnrt  of  the  lioard 
glance  at  the  55lh  volume  of  "  Ham 
p.  136  etc. ,  will  show  how  great^ 


■sbc- 
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who  Joined  bmAa  with  tbe  chamber  of  commerce 
and  board  of  trade  and  tninsporiation  in  insisiinj 
upon  Home  remedial  measure  against  euc!)  discrimi- 
nations.—  Another  abuse,  which,  however,  was 
carried  to  lis  extreme  limit  by  thft  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad  compaoy.  gave  additional  grouod  for 
complaint.  This  abuse  was  the  eniire  abandon- 
ment of  any  fixed  achedule  of  tariff  rale))  for  local 
traffic.  There  waa  a  tariff  of  rates  which  existed 
only  for  the  unwary  shipper  who  made  hia  ship- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  all  shippera  were 
treated  alilte,  and  he  was  punished  for  his  want  of 
knowledge  by  being  compelled  to  pay  extortionale 
rates.  A  special  rate,  which  was  eolircly  personal 
to  liie  particular  shipper,  was  made  almost  invari- 
ablj',  on  application,  by  the  freight  manager  of  the 
New  York  Centml  railroad  exercising  his  discre- 
tion to  make  it  ns  he  saw  St.  At  the  time  when  a 
legislative  investigation  wnsordered,  there  were  in 
existence  on  Ihe  line  of  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
ma<i  upward  of  6,000  different  contracts  varying 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the  published  sched- 
ule rate  for  tlie  carriage  of  local  freights.  Under- 
lying these  special  rotes  there  was  neither  prin- 
ciple Itascd  upon  car  loads  or  train  loads  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  single  packages,  nor  upon 
extent  of  business  or  readiness  of  handling,  nor 
any  other  well-known  IwmU  of  railway  manage- 
ment. They  were  granted  as  the  caprice,  the 
whim  or  the  interest  of  Ihe  railway  freight  agent 
dictated  at  the  hour.  Tlie  charge  tliat  such  dis- 
criminations and  special  rales  existed,  when  made 
to  the  legislative  committee  apjKiinted  in  1879, 
was  at  first  flatly  denied,  but  nllhin  the  first  few 
days  of  the  investigation  which  followed,  and  to 
which  reference  will  presently  be  made,  it  was 
overwhelmingly  proved.  —  Public  opinion  had  be- 
come so  agitat«l  upon  the  subject  that  at  last  all 
the  opposing  influences  of  the  railways  in  the  as- 
sembly were  overcome.  An  Investigation  of  the 
railway  system  of  llie  stale  of  New  York  was  or- 
dered by  the  legislature  of  1879.  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  alleged  lo 
exist  in  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Tliis  committee  was  com- 
posed of  A.  B.  Hepburn  as  chairman,  H.  L. 
Duguld,  James  Low,  William  L.  Noyes,  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Charles  B.  Baker,  J.  W.  Husted, 
and  Thomas  F.  Qrady.  The  committee  Invited 
the  cliamber  of  commerce  and  board  of  trade  and 
transportation,  which  had  made  the  charges  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  committee  was  acting,  to 
appoint  counsel  to  conduct  tbe  examination,  and 
stated  that  the  committee  would  give  to  such  coun- 
sel standing  before  it  by  substantially  adopting 
him  as  the  counsel  of  the  committee.  Under  this 
Invitation  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  board 
of  trade  and  transportation  appointed  the  writer 
of  this  article  as  its  counsel  to  conduct  the  Inves- 
tigation, and  then  during  a  period  of  eight  months 
the  investigation  proceeiled  in  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony and  the  preparation  of  its  report.  —Prior 
to  tlie  appointment  of  this  committee  a  great 
change  bad  taken  place  in  the  management  of  ttte 
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m  the  presidential  plan  of  1868,  in  the  form  of  the 
oath  to  support  the  anti-slavery  proclamations  and 
laws,  as  well  as  the  constitution.  But,  if  aoysuch 
condition  could  be  imposed,  there  was  practically 
no  limit  in  theory  to  the  conditions  which  might 
be  imposed:  there  was  no  middle  ground  between 
unconditional  restoration  and  the  discretion  of  the 
conquering  government.     The  appearance  of  a 
condition  in  the  presidential  policy  was  there- 
fore the  signal  for  the  appearance  of  a  condi- 
tion in  c(mgress  also.    In  the  president's  policy 
no  security  was  asked  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  reconstruction,  beyond  the  taking  of  the 
oath,  the  oversight  of  the  president,   and  the 
separate  action  of  the  houses  in  admitting  mem- 
bers.    To  fill  this  defect,  a  bill  was  privately 
drafted  in  1863.  reported  to  congress  by  the  com- 
mittee on  rebellious  states,  of  which  Henry  Win- 
ter Davis  and  Benj.  F.  Wade  were  the  leaders, 
and  came  fairly  before  the  house,  3iarch  22, 1864. 
By  its  terms  the  president  was  to  appoint  pro- 
visional governors,  who  were  to  enroll  the  white 
citizens  through  the  aid  of  United  States  mar- 
shals.   When  a  majority  of  these  citizens  in  any 
state  should  take  the  oath   of   allegiance,  they 
were  to  hold  a  state  convention,  excluding  from 
voting  or  being  delegates,  all  confederate  ofllce- 
holders  and  all  who  had  voluntarily  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States.    The  constitution  was 
to  repudiate  the  rebel  debt,  abolish  slavery,  and 
prohibit  the  higher  military  and  civil  office-hold- 
ers of  the  state  and  confederacy  from  voting  for 
or  serving  as  governors  or  members  of  the  legis- 
lature.   When  this  was  done,  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor was  to  notify  the  president;  when  the  assent 
of  congress  was  obtained,  the  president  was  to 
recognize  the  new  government  by  proclamation; 
and  then  senators  and  representatives  were  to  he 
admitted.    It  declared  forever  free  the  slaves  in 
seceding  states,  and  made  the  holding  of  any 
such  person  in  slavery  an  offense  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment;  but  there  wa.<i  still  no  at- 
tempt to  introduce  negro  suffrage.    The  bill  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  "we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  a  military  usurpation  of  the 
authority  of  state  governments,  and  our  success 
will  be  the  overthrow  of  all  semblance  of  govern- 
ment in  the  rebel  states.    The  government  of  the 
United  States  will  then  be  in  fact  the  only  gov- 
ernment existing  in  those  states,  and  it  will  be 
charged  to  guarantee  them  republican  govern- 
ments.   When  military  opposition  shall  have  been 
suppressed,  not  merely  paralyzed,  driven  into  a 
corner,  and  pushed  back,  but  gone,  then  call  upon 
the  people  to  reorganize  in  their  own  way  a  repub- 
lican government  in  the  form  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  agree  to,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  we  think  essential  to  our  jx'rmanent 
peace,  and  to  prevent  the  revival  hereafter  of  the 
rebellion."    Its  basis  was  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  the  final  congressional  plan:  that  of  a  war 
nieasurc  passed,  if  not  Mh  flagrante,  at  loast  bello 
noil  cesmnte.    Its  advocates  objected  to  the  presi- 
dent's plan  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  **  pro- 
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eccssury  that  peace  and  good 
breed  in  llicm  until  loyal  and 
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appears,  that,  on  the  same  census  population,  Wis- 
consin furnishes  265,115  voters,  an  average  of 
1  33.139  to  a  district,  while  Alabama  has  but  140,79ft 
voters,  an  average  of  17,599  to  a  district.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  more  than  one  controlling  expla- 
nation for  this  essential  difference.  — It  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  "subversion  of  the  re- 
constructed governments "  included  any  essential 
change  in  the  reconstructed  constitutions.  These- 
remained  formally  unaltered,  so  far  as  the  funda- 
mental conditions  of  readmission  were  concerned, 
though  most  of  the  states  have  revised  their  con- 
stitutions in  non-essentials.  The  supreme  court 
has  decided  that  the  state,  on  accepting  readmis- 
sion, is  estopped  from  denying  the  validity  of  the  i 
1  conditions;  and  the  federal  judiciary,  with  the 
enlarged  powers  given  to  it  since  1860,  would  un- 
y  doubtedly  make  short  work  with  any  attempt  to 
d  repudiate  the  conditions  of  reconstruction.  The 
;r  organic  law  is  unchanged:  the  revolution  has  taken 
y  place  beneath  the  surface.  —  Farce  BiWt.  At  the  ^ 
it  first  indication  of  attack  by  violence  upon  the  re- 
n  constructed  governments,  congress  took  steps  to 
s;  defeat  the  attempt.  A  bill  for  the  enforcement  of  ^ 
ie  the  last  two  amendments,  commonly  called  the 
to  force  bill,  was  introduced,  passed  by  strict  party 
a  votes,  and  became  law  May  31,  1870.  It  made 
as  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both, 
id  with  exclusive  cognizance  to  the  United  States 
lie  courts,  the  following  offenses:  hindering  any  per- 
ve  son  in  the  performance  of  registration  or  any  other 
in  qualification  for  voting;  refusing  to  give  full  effect 
IS.  to  any  person's  vote;  preventing,  or  confederating 
?se  with  others  to  prevent,  by  force,  threats  or  bribery, 
in  any  person  from  qualifying  or  voting;  conspiring 
he  to  go  in  disguise  upon  the  highway,  or  upon  the 
lie  premises  of  another  with  intent  to  deprive  any 
ole  citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights;  personating 
3n.  other  voters,  voting  or  registering  illegally,  or  in- 
ns- terfering  with  election  officers  at  congressional 
ent  elections  or  the  registration  therefor;  violations  of 
the  state  or  federal  election  laws  by  state  or  federal 
ap-  officials;  and  violations  of  the  civil  rights  act  (see 
gro  that  title)  of  1866,  which  was  expressly  re-enacted, 
^er-  April  20,  1871,  a  far  stronger  force  bill  was  enact- 
vio-  ed.  (See  Insurrection,  II.;  Ku-Klux  Klan; 
per-  Habeas  Corpus;  Suffrage.)  It  was  directed 
led,  particularly  at  conspiracies  against  the  civil  rights 
ncn  legislation ;  its  second  (or  conspiracy)  section,  how- 
Qcw  ever,  was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
far  supreme  court,  Jan.  22,  1883.  Its  fourth  section,. 
hite  providing  that  such  conspiracies,  when  connived 
I  the  at  by  the  slate  authorities,  should  be  "deemed 
the  a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
the  States,"  and  be  suppressed  by  the  president  by  the 
con-  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
ould  use  of  the  army  and  navy,  was  to  expire  at  the  end  ' 
and  of  the  next  session  of  congress.  In  May,  1872,  an 
lion,  attempt  w^as  made  to  extend  it  for  another  session. 
I  the  It  passed  the  senate,  but  the  house  refused  to  con- 
aina,  sider  it.  The  refusal  seems  to  have  been  largely 
.043;  due  to  a  belief  in  the  house  that  the  ku-klux  dis- 
1.226;  orders  had  subsided.  It  must  be  noticed  that  this. 
thus    section  of  the  act  of  1871  was  really  a  first  step 
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as  il  ia  but  a  constaDt  succession  of  loans.  In 
June.  1863,  llie  oulstantliug  principal  of  the  debt 
was $524,178,412;  in  1863,  *!, 119,772,138;  in  1864, 
J;l, 815, 784,370;  and  in  1863,  13,680,647,869.  On 
Aug.  81,  186.?,  the  debt  bad  aiiaincd  its  higliest 
point.  12,845.907,626.  Of  iLe  onliuary  sources 
of  income,  customs  and  internal  revenue  were 
llie  most  important,  and  the  course  of  (be  receipts 
in  Ibese  two  branches  in  the  years  1861-6  clearly 
showed  bow  weak  and  futile  were  the  first  en- 
deavors to  frame  adequate  tax  systems,  and  how 
little  taxation  contributed  toward  meeting  the 
current  expenditures  of  government. 


—  There  had  been  no  settled  policy  on  wliich  this 
vast  load  of  debt  had  been  created,  other  thanth» 
recognized  necessity  of  meeting  all  requisiliooB 
made  upon  the  treasury.  In  bis  report  for  1863, 
Hr.  Cbase  said  that  in  the  creation  of  debt  ha 
had  kept  four  objects  in  view;  1,  moderate  inter- 
est ;  2,  general  distribution  ;  8,  future  controlla- 
bility; and  4,  incidental  utility.  The  close  of  the 
war,  however,  found  the  debt  in  a.  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  On  Aug.  31,  186^,  it  was 
made  up  of  the  following  items ; 

Pnnd«id?bi $i,i<»,Bea.im  .99 

Halnnd  debt l,S0S,(a».09 

Tempomrj  lo«n8 lCr7.ne,71»  16 

Certinciitea  or  iDdebt«diteaB 83,093,000  <» 

Gpi.T»D1,  Jeg^  tender  Dota S3,0M.!3O.Oa 

Compound  Interest  legal  lender  Dotee ! 1 7,024. 160. 00 

Seven- thirty  notes Bai.'W.OOO  00 

United  Sialee  noteg  f\«gt]  Mnden) 4W. 160.690. 00 

FmctioMl  cnirency ai,SM,r4a.M 

Siupended  requiBltloDi 2,111,000  00 

Tot^ ^fia.toT.aa.it 

Of  the  above  Items,  the  United  States  notes,  the 
fi  per  cent,  notes  and  the  compound  interest  notes, 
in  all,  1648,138,959,  were  a  legal  tender,  and  were 
for  the  moat  part  in  circulation  as  currency.  The 
temporary  loans  were  payable  in  thirty  days  from 
the  time  of  deposit,  after  a  notice  of  ten  days. 
The  6  per  cent,  notes  were  payable  in  lawful 
money,  in  one  and  two  years  from  Dec.  1.  1863. 
The  compound  interest  notes  were  payable  in 
three  years  from  their  respective  dates,  all  becom- 
ing due  between  June,  1867,  and  October,  1868. 
The  7-30  notes  were  payable  before  July,  1868. 
in  lawful  money,  or  were  convertible  at  maturity 
into  530 bonds.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness 
would  mature  between  1865  and  1867.  So  that, 
besides  the  United  Slates  notes,  there  were  nearly 
$1,300,000,000  of  debts  in  various  forms,  all  of 
wliich  (with  the  enccption  of  the  temporary  loans) 
must  be  converted  into  bonds  or  paid  in  money 
before  October,  1868.  —  Secretary  McCulloch  at 
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Slates  notes,'  be  and  Ibe  »ainc  is  hereby  repealed; 
and  aections  6159  and  S160  of  IIil'  llc'Tiiied  Statutes 
of  the  Uoited  Slates  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
re-enacled."    This  would  deprive  the  banks   of 
the  right  1o  lake  up  by  a  deposit  of  legal  tenders 
tbuir  bonds  held  by  the  treasurer  aa  a  seriurity  for 
their  circulatiOD,  and  would  compel  Ihem  to  keep 
I   bonds  to  the  timount  of  oue-third  of  their  capital, 
and  this,  whether  they  issued  circulatlugnoIeB  or 
This  panic,  Itowerer  uncalled  for,  showed 
that  the  banks  believed  their  existence  to  be  en- 
dangered, and    Ilie  president,  taking  the  same 
I  position,  vetoed  the  bill,  giving  as  a  reason  the 
expediency,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  of  the 
I  coercive  section.     "  Under  this  section  it  Is  obvl- 
\   tiiat   no  additional  tianks  will  hereafter  Im 
I  organized,  *  *  and  no  increase  of  the  capita)  of 
existing  banks  can  be  obtained  except  by  the  pur- 
chase and  deposit  of  8  per  cent.  iMtnds.     No  other 
bonds  of  the  Uniti-d  States  can  be  used  tor  the 
purpose.     *    *    This  is  a  radical  change  in  Um 
banking  law.    It  takes  from  the  banlcs  the  right 
they  liave  heretofore  had  under  the  law  U>  pur- 
chase and  deposit,  aseecurity  for  their  circulation, 
any  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  United  Stales,  and 
deprives  the  bill  liotder  of  the  best  security  which 
the  banks  arc  able  to  give,  by  requiring  Ihem  to 
deposit  bonds  having  the  least  value  of  any  bonds 
issued  by  the  government,    •     •     In  short,  I 
::an  not  but  regard  the  fifth  section  of  tbc  bill  aa 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  destruction  of  the 
national  banking  system."     The  veto  message  was 
I  submitted  on  the  day  before  congress  adjourned, 
liot  no  action  could  be  taken  on  it.  —In  IhLs 
'  wuB  a  refunding  measure  defeated.     But  the 
debt  was  maturlog,  and  some  provision  for  meet- 
I  ing  it  must  be  made.    Congress  had  adjourned, 
c- 1  nod  the  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  the  sec- 
nl    rutary  of  the  treasury.    On  March  1,  1881,  or 
^d     ibree  days  before  the  adjournment  of  congress, 
ce  I  the  maturing  debt  was . 
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$144,389,900 

The  only  resources  of  the  government  to  meet 
these  obligations  were  the  surplus  revenue,  and 
about  J1W,650,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  that  had 
been  authorized  by  the  acts  of  1870  and  1871,  but 
had  not  been  disposed  of.  To  pay  oS  the  matur- 
ing bonds  with  the  revenue  was  clearly  out  of  the 
question;  and  to  have  issued  the  4  per  cents  would 
have  placed  so  mucli  of  the  debt  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  owing  to  the  length  of 
lime  they  bad  to  run  before  redemption,  a  step 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  take.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Windom,  therefore  assumed  the  responsibility 
nnd  adopted  the  following  plan:  "On  April  11 
Ibere  was  called  for  absolute  payment  on  July  1, 
1881,  Itie  small  loan  of  $688,200,  bearing  6  per 
cent,  hitereat,  and  known  as  tbc  Oregon  war  debt. 
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I  formally  cooferred,  and  the  only  provisiODs  cx- 
■■  I  pressly  affecting  that  power  are  these:  1.  "Tbe 
■  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  Slates,  shall  be  removed  from  ottiee  on 
impeachment  for  a  conviction  of  treason,  bribery, 
,  or otberhighcrimesandmisdenicBnors."  2.  "The 
1  judges.  l»lh  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  eourt«, 
shall  hold  their  offlceH  during  good  behavior," 
c  and  their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished 
o  during  continuance  in  office.  S.  "The  Louse  of 
g  representatives  shall  elect  their  speaker  and  other 
I-  ofBcers  ;  •  *  the  senate  sbnll  choose  tlieir  other 
officers,  and  also  a  president  }tro  lempore  in  the 
absence  of  the  vice-president."  Each  of  these  pro- 
s.  visions  plainly  leaves  the  Important  authority  aad 
duly  of  removal  of  federal  officials,  in  case  Ihey 
are  not  guilty  of  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors, 
ct  utterly  unprovided  for,  and  Ihercfore  to  mere  im- 
(1-  plication.  —  The  appointment  has  been  heldcom- 
it  plete  when  the  commission  is  filled  out  and  signed 
'.ft-  by  the  president,  even  though  not  delivered.  (Mar- 
to  bury  t».  MadlsoD,  1  Crancb,  137,  and  19  Howard 
lid  Rep.,  4,  74.)  But  President  Jeiferson  dissented 
on  from  this  view,  and  treated  a  delivery  of  the  com- 
ch  mission  as  essential  to  complete  an  appointment. — 
;ht  Congress  has  vested  in  the  courts  of  law  the  ap- 
nl-  pointment  of  nearly  or  quite  all  the  subordinates 
mc  of  those  tribunals.  With  considerable  exceptions 
Ills  (for  which  see  Conitrmation  and  Term  and 
nil-  Testjre  of  Ofpicb),  it  has  vested  in  each  of  the 
irt-  I  heads  of  departments  the  appointment  of  its  own 
an  subordinates.  And  legislative  bodies  in  the  United 
on-  Stales,  aa  in  all  other  really  free  countries,  appoint 
Ltu-  and  remove  their  own  subordinales.  —  Under  the 
lere  federal  constitution,  it  would  seem  plain,  that, 
jral  with  the  exception  of  ofllcerB  of  congress,  no  ap- 
ffcr  pointment  of  civil  officers  can  be  made,  except, 
jrc.  flrsC,  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
lent  consent  of  the  senale;  or,  second,  of  inferior  offl- 
zase  cers,  I,  hy  the  jiresident  alone,  3,  by  one  of  the 
cers  heads  of  a  department,  or,  8,  by  a  court  of  law. — 
the  There  seems  to  be  no  clear  definition  of  an  "infe- 
,'ON-  rior  officer  "  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution,  and 
iient  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  frame  one  of  much 
setts  deflniteness.  What,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the 
to  a  power  of  congress  to  vest  appointments?  It  is  by 
<>[ile  no  means  easy  to  determine  whal  persons  in  the 
liavc  public  service  are,  in  any  sense,  officers  within  the 
lion,  purview  of  the  constitution.  There  are  at  at]  times 
con-  thousands  in  that  service  whom  the  law,  with  little 
nt  in  precision,  designatesaseraployi's.  In  legal  phrase, 
and  they  are  employed,  but  not  appointed,  and  are  dis- 
slmll  missed,  or  discharged,  but  not  removed.  Their 
i  and  selection  for,  and  severance  from,  the  public  serv' 
d  all  ice,  is,  therefore,  technically  no  exercise  of  the 
loinl-  appointing  power.  Mere  laborers  in  the  navy 
■,  and  yard"!,  arsenals,  and  elsewhere,  are  clearly  only 
i  con-  employes.  But  many  persons,  in  continuous  serv- 
such  ice  al  custom  houses  and  other  offices,  as  well  as 
n  the  Ibe  clerks  of  committees  and  commiasions.  and 
In  the  bU  like  officials,  whose  relations  and  duties  are 
Ills  10  nearly  identical  with  those  of  others  classed  as 
iliose  officers,  are  designated  and  treated  aa  if  only  em- 
ival  is  1  plojfs.    Such,  too,  is  the  case  of  nearly  all  of 
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e      There  can  he  little  doubt  that  there  has  been  a 
1-      mischievous  and  unwan*anted  suggestion  drawn 

from  the  phrase  ''removable  at  pleasure/*  some-  , 

times  used  by  the  courts.     It  has  too  often,  even 
by  honest  citizens,  been  accepted  as  meaning  an  , 

authority  under  no  moral  obligations  ;  when,  in  ,: 

fact,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  thte  duty  of 
using  it,  conscientiously,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  interests  in  the  broadest  sense  in  which 
they  may  be  affected.     Whatever  may  be  said  of 
a  technical,  legal  power ^  no  officer  can  have  a 
nght  to  remove  a  worthy  public  servant,  except 
for  adequate  public  reasons,  nor  any  right  to  for- 
bear to  remove  an  unworthy  one,  unless  the  re- 
moval would,  for  peculiar  reasons,  be  at  the  mo- 
ment a  public  detriment.     This  was  the  rule  laid  ^ 
down  by  IVIadison,  and  enforced  during  his  gen-                          I 
eration. — The  moral  obligations  attending  the  ex-                          "* 
ercise  of  the  appointitig  power  are  clear  enough  ', 
to  any  candid    mind,  however  party  zeal  and 
vicious  usages  may  have  obscured  them  in  the 
minds  of  the  mere  politician.    The  same  rules  of 
duty  which  forbid  the  use  of  the  people's  money 
for  private  and  party  purposes,  also  forbid  the 
exercise  of  any  branch  of  the  appointing  power 
for  the  same  purpose.     The  fact  that  the  public 
conscience  is  outraged  at  every  falsification  of  the 
public  accounts  and  eveiy  peculation  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys,  yet  takes  but  languid  notice  of  the 
appointment  of  the  friends  of  thieves  to  be  con- 
stables and  marshals,  of  ignorant  politicians  to  be 
justices,  or  of  second  or  third  class  lavryers  to  be 
judges,  though  abuses  and  disqualifications  on 
the  part  of  these  latter  officials  may  be  ten  times 
the  most  disastrous,  only  illustrates  the  lack  of 
political  education  and  the  need  of  refiection  upon 
all  that  pertains  to  one  of  the  most  vital  and  po- 
tential powers  of   government.    We  allow,  ti]l 
over  the  land,  officers  to  appoint,  almost  without 
criticism,  an  incompetent  relative,  or  an  ignorant 
electioneering  partisan,  to  official  places,  by  rea- 
son of  which  the  public  business  greatly  suffers 
and  official  life  is  made  disreputable;  though  we 
should  be  justly  astir  f<^  a  conviction^  if  a  single 
dollar  had  been  taken  by  a  letter  carrier,  or  a  pair 
of  gloves—on  which  we,  perhaps,  had  paid  no 
duties — had  been  abstracted  by  a  baggage  inspect- 
or.   It  will  bo  a  great  advance  of  public  educa- 
tion and  of  the  public  welfare  in  many  ways, 
when  wc  shall  have  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
which  will  be  indignant   and  outspoken  upon 
every  prostitution  of  the  high  trust  of  the  ap- 
pointing power  for  party  or  selfish  ends.    And  it 
may  not  be  without  use  to  invite  special  attention 
to  the  study  and  reflection  required  for  compre- 
hending how  profoundly,  and  in  what  manifold 
ways,  in  federal,  state  and  municipal  affairs,  the 
honest  use  of  that  power,  for  the  selection  of  the 
wisest,  purest  and  most  efficient,  could  be  made 
potential  for  the  purification  of  politics  and  eleva- 
tion of  official  life.    Such  teaching  should  find  a 
place  in  our  schools  and  colleges.    It  is  now  the 
accepted  opinion  of  a  great  proportion  of  our 
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ential  I  people,  if  not  that  this  power  may  justifiably  be 
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tion  of  human  industry.  —  Such  is  also  the  point 
of  view  from  which  rent  was  regarded  by  a  man 
whose  premature  loss  science  can  not  too  deeply 
deplore.    M.  Bastiat,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  any  doctrine  which  seemed  to  authorize  the 
admission  that  wealth  could  exist  which  was  not 
exclusively  the  product  of  services  or  of  human 
efforts,  started  with  the  same  idea  as  Mr.  Carey. 
According  to  him,  rent  is  and  can  be  only  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  clearing  the 
soil  and  preparing  it  for  production.     Only  M. 
Bastiat  recognizes  that  rent  may  occur  without 
the  proprietor  having  to  make  any  sacrifice  to> 
reap  the  benefit  of  an  unexpected  increase :  and 
this  case  he  explains  by  remarking  that  there  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  landed  property ;  that  what 
creates  the  value  of   the  services  rendered  by 
every  employment  of  human  industry,  whatever 
agent  it  may  use,  is  not  alone  the  efforts  made  by 
the  producer,  but  also  the  efforts  spared  to  the 
consumer;  and  that  the  latter,  whenever  his  wants, 
increase,  pays  more  for  the  service  rendered  him 
in  saving  him  the  more  costly  efforts  he  would 
have  to  make  to  provide  for  himself  without  suck 
aid.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Bastiat 
did  not  have  time  to  make  a  precise  and  well- 
arranged  statement  of  his  ideas  before  his  death. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  real 
estate  that  he  announced  them,  in  the  clever 
book  he  published  under  the  title  of  **  Economic 
Harmonies."    The  special  chapter  that  he  pro- 
posed to  devote  to  rent  was  scarcely  outlined, 
and  what  has  been  preserved  of  it  consists  only 
of  incomplete  fragments,  in  which  the  author'a 
ideas  are  not  clearly  discernible.  —  Such  are  the 
principal  opinions  to  which  the  existence  of  rent 
has  given  rise.     Their  antagonism  is  very  marked. 
While  some  attribute  the  formation  of  rent  to^ 
the  co-operative  action  of  nature  in  agricultural 
labor,  others,  denying  all  influence  to  this  action, 
consider  rent  only  as  the  remuneration  for  the 
expenses  and  efforts   by  which  mankind  have 
succeeded  in  transforming  the  earth  into  an  instru- 
ment of  production.    We  will  review  the  whole 
subject,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth  amid 
the  obscurities  and   complications  which  have 
hitherto  hindered  its  successful  investigation.  — 
Otngin  of  Bent,    There  are,  in  the  first  place,  two 
things  which  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  contest. 
One  is,  that  the  earth  is  endowed  with  fertility; 
the  other,  that  it  is  not  equally  so  in  all  parts.    It 
is  a  fact  no  less  evident,  that  this  fertility  does 
not  even  need  the  co-operation  of  man  in  order 
to  manifest  itself.    In  the  most  uncultivated  con- 
dition the  land  never  fails  to  be  covered  with 
vegetable  growths,  some  of  which  can  supply 
food  and  support  animals  whose  flesh  may  be 
eaten;  and  it  is  the  land  which,  by  insuring  to 
the  human  race  at  the  beginning  harvests  already 
produced,  has  permitted  it  to  escape  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  famine.    Of  course,  men  had  to 
be  at  the  trouble  of  gathering  the  fruit,  pulling 
up  the  roots,  and  catching  the  game  and  the  fish 
on  which  they  subsisted;  but  if  such  efforts  had 
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that  nowhere  in  America  does  the  surplus  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  expense  of  production;  no> 
where  in  that  country  does  the  agricultural  class, 
after  having  recovered  its  advances,  offer  the  other 
classes  as  much  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  re- 
munerate as  well  their  services;  and  it  is  just  this 
which  causes  such  an  abundance  and  so  many  ele- 
ments of  life  and  prosperity  in  the  Union.     6ome 
writers  have  thought  that  the  surplus  which  Amer- 
ican cultivators  have  to  dispose  of  should  not  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  but  simply  a  return  for  the  capital  in- 
vested in  their  operations.   One  need  but  examine 
the  matter  closely  to  see  that  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
It  is  not  because  the  general  rate  of  profit  is  very 
high  in  America,  that  the  land  there  brings  in  a 
good  return  to  those  who  take  advantage  of  its 
fertility:  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  because  the  land 
cultivated,  which  is  still  wholly  choice  land,  re- 
turns much,  that  the  rate  of  profits  is  high.    Capi- 
tal goes  where  it  brings  most.     In  America,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  is  not  invested  in  manufactures 
or  commerce,  except  when  it  will  yield  as  much 
as  if  employed  in  agriculture;  and  it  is  the  amount 
of  the  net  income  from  the  soil  which  largely  re- 
pays cultivation,  that  secures  to  all  investments  of 
savings,  and  to  every  employment  of  human  ac- 
tivity, the  ample  remuneration  they  receive.    As- 
suredly, if   the  vast  territory  of   America  were 
only  composed  of  lands  of  a  low  degree  of  fer- 
tility, the  expense  necessarily  incurred  to  obtain 
subsistence  from  them,  would  be  more  consider- 
able, agricultural  capital  would  produce  less,  and 
neither  the  general  rate  of  profits  nor  that  of  wages 
would  be  maintained  at  the  height  they  have  now 
attained  and  are  continuing  to  keep.  —  Europe 
does  not  lack  countries  where  land  is  abundant, 
and  has  only  a  low  sale  value.    It  is  incontestable 
that  rent  exists  in  these  places ;  and  as  the  facts 
which  give  it  a  distinguishing  characteristic  are 
of  a  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  the  question, 
we  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  them.    In 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  many  parts  of  the  original 
Poland  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube,  the 
rural  population,  held  in  servitude,  or  but  recently 
having  ceased  to  be  so  held,  are,  in  general,  too 
poor  and  too  ignorant  to  purchase  the  land  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  risks  and  perils  conse- 
quent upon  settlement.   What  is  the  result  ?  It  is 
that  the  proprietors,  like  American  agriculturists, 
cultivate  and  harvest  on  their  own  account.  Ordi- 
narily, they  leave  the  laborers,  as  their  wages,  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land,  which  the  latter  cultivate 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  for  which 
they  are  bound  to  give  two  or  three  days'  labor 
per  week  to  the  rest  of  the  estate.     This  aiTange- 
ment  clearly  shows  wherein  consists  the  rent  of 
the  proprietor.   It  is  the  result  of  the  employment, 
on  his  land,  of  the  time  which  the  laborers  can 
spare  from  that  which  gives  them  their  own  sub- 
sistence.   And  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  time 
can  be  attributed  by  the  laborers  to  nothing  else 
than  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  whose  cultiva- 
I  tion  furnishes  them  their  whole  living.    When- 
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its  active  forces,  to  the  primitive  profit  were  added 
otlier  portions  of  the  product,  these  latter  being 
due  to  the  immobilization  of  capital  or  advances 
made  in  the  interest  of  production.  Before  sowing 
seed,  it  was  necessary  to  break  and  clear  the  laud, 
and  the  work,  almost  always  long  and  toilsome, 
cost  much.  This  done,  they  had  to  level  and  pre- 
pare a  soil  full  of  hollows  and  humps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraction  of  the  roots ;  and  then, 
to  execute  numerous  works,  some  of  which  were 
designed  to  facilitate  labor,  others  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  crops;  and,  by  degrees,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  was  incorporated  into 
the  fields  brought  under  cultivation.  What  is  to 
be  remarked,  is,  that  this  capital,  for  the  most 
part,  returned  not  only  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
est and  profits  acquired  by  its  employment,  but, 
thanks  to  the  impulse  it  gave  to  the  co-operative 
power  of  the  earth,  it  made  to  spring  up,  besides, 
a  new  surplus,  to  increase  that  which  existed  pre- 
vious to  its  consumption.  Consequently,  in  the 
present  condition  of  rents,  the  latter  combine 
three  elements  having  a  distinct  origin.  It  would 
be  idle,  moreover,  to  attempt  to  state  exactly  the 
proportionate  part  of  any  one  of  these  elements, 
or  even  to  decide  what  is  only  a  suitable  return 
for  outlays  embodied  in  material  improvements - 
all  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  what  holds  the 
least  place  is  the  primitive  element  and  it  is  very 
easy  for  any  one  to  assure  himself  of  this  if  he 
will  merely  notice  wherein  consists  that  which 
uncultivated  lands  yield  to  the  wild  tribes  who 
live  on  their  natural  products.  The  two  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  by  far  the  more  powerful. 
Clearing  of  land,  in  our  day,  is  very  costly,  and 
certainly  must  have  been  far  more  so  originally, 
because  of  the  coarseness  and  imperfection  of  the 
processes  and  the  instruments  in  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  farms  and  metairies  [i.  e.,  small 
farms  in  France  let  on  halves  to  the  cultivator. — 
Trans.]  where  the  value  expended  in  constructions 
and  buildings  lor  use,  fences,  ditches,  and  per 
manent  works,  is  equivalent  to  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  that  of  the  land  cultivated.  This  explains 
why  there  are  economists  who.  impressed  by  the 
great  and  constant  sacrifices  made  with  a  view  to 
production,  will  not  see  in  rent  anything  but  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  which  these  sacrifices 
entitle  those  who  make  them.  —  The  necessity  for 
a  people  who  are  increasing  in  numbers,  to  extend 
cultivation  over  lands  lying  fallow,  has  been 
ranked  among  the  causes  which  exert  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  price  of  rent.  The  reader  has 
seen,  in  what  we  have  said  of  Ricardo's  theory, 
what  consequences  that  writer  attributes  to  it.  In 
his  opinion,  prices  rise  gradually  as  labor  has  to 
take  up  with  lands  less  adapted  to  recompense  its 
efforts  it  is  the  expense  incurred  where  it  is  least 
remunerated,  which  fixes  the  exchange  value  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  hence  the  rise  and 
progressive  increase  of  rent. — People  certainly 
consult,  in  the  choice  of  lands  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  the  degree  of  productiveness  which 
these  lands  present  at  the   time ;    and,  in   the 
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escaped  destruction,  the  figures  relative  to  the 
price  of  days*  work,  as  well  as  of  provisions,  as 
they  were  at  the  same  times  and  in  the  same 
j)laces,  to  recognize  that  the  exchange  value  of 
wheat  was  at  least  equal  to  what  it  is  at  present. 
Tlius,  in  Normandy,  agricultural  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  equivalent  to 
less  than  six  litres  (about  5i  qts.)  of  wheat.    From 
that  time,  we  see  them  rise  by  degrees  to  seven; 
and  only  within  thirty  years  have  they  exceeded 
eight.    We  are  forced  to  conclude,  from  these 
facts,  that  the  real  price  of  wheat,  i.  e.,  its  ex- 
change value,  has  not  increased  in  that  part  of 
France.  —  Now,  this  is  what  facts  attest  since  it 
has  been  possible  to  ascertain  them.     Fifty  years 
ago  the  current  rates  of  cereals  in  France  began 
to  be  quoted  with  all  the  accuracy  desirable. 
During  this  long  space  of  time  the  population  has 
not  ceased  to  increase  in  number  and  in  comfort, 
and  nevertheless  the  price  of  wheat  is  far  from 
having  risen.     Thus,  starting  at  1800.  the  five  de- 
cennial averages  succeeded  each  other  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.  19  fr.  87  c,  24  fr.  79  c,  18  fr.  36c., 
19  fr.  4  c.,  18  fr.  74  c.     The  particularly  high  av- 
erage of  the  years  1810-20  is  attributable  to  the 
wars  of  the  empire,  the  invasion  of  1814  and  of 
1815,  and  the  scarcity  of  1816  and  1817.  but  after 
1820,  prices  fell  below  the  figures  previous  to 
1810  and  1800;  and  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  atten- 
tion that  never  has  rent,  in  the  advanced  portions 
of  France,  increased  so  much  as  since  1820,  when 
the  sale  price  of  grain  diminished  or  remained 
stationary. —  In  England  also,  prices,  within  thirty 
years,  have  not  ceased  to  decline.    Inconsiderate 
legislation,  monetary  circumstances,  and  the  ef 
fects  of  war,  had  combined  to  render  them  exor- 
bitant; and,  during  the  ten  years  from  1810  to 
1820,  the  average  per  hectolitre  rose  to  a  little 
more  than  88  francs;  but  from  that  time  they  de- 
clined, first  to  80  francs  for  the  decennial  average, 
then  to  25,  and  finally,  before  the  reform  in  the 
corn  laws,  to  a  little  less  than  22;  that  is  to  say, 
below  their  figure  between  1790  and  1800.— Why 
is  it  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  not  risen  in  the 
most  populous  part  of  Europe  to-day  in  pro- 
portion as  more  land  has  had  to  be  brought  un- 
der cultivation,  and  that  we  find  it  as  low  in 
that  the  least  populous?     It  is  because,  in  past 
centuries,  art  was  still  in  its  infancy:  for  lack  of 
intt'Uigence  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  lack  of 
properly  conditioned  working  material,  the  labor 
ers  could  gather  their  harvests  only  by  the  strength 
of  their  arms,  and  the  expenses  of  labor,  compared 
with  its  results,  were  much  greater  than  they  are 
to-day.     If,  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, or  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Oder,  the  abun 
dance  of  land  has,  on  the  contrary,  its  effect,  it  is 
because  the  people  derive  an  advantage  from  it  by 
means  of  implements,  methods  and  processes,  of 
which  communities  in  former  times  learned  the 
use  only  when  they  had  already  begun  to  press 
upon  one  another  in  the  territory  at  their  disposal. 
American    agriculturists,    aided  by  implements 
which  were  lacking  to  the  people  in  the  middle 
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contributed  to  change  the  pre-existing  propmtion 
between  the  expenditure  and  the  results  of  pro- 
duction, the  larger  the  incomes  of  the  proprietora 
became  ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  by  the  impoverish' 
ment  of  consumers  that  they  had  the  privilege  of 
increasing  their  wealth.   Most  of  the  English  econ- 
omists received  these  ideas  admiringly,  and  pro- 
mulgated them.     To  some,  rent  was  a  monopoly, 
which  forced  those  who  did  not  possess  land  to 
pay  those  who  possessed  it  more  for  provisions 
than  their  cost ;   to  others,  it  was,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Scrope,  a  restriction  on  the  usufruct 
of  the  gifts  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
men  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants.    From 
this  position  to  that  implied  in  the  celebrated  say- 
ing. Property  is  robbery,  is  but  a  step ;  and  this 
step  was  speedily  taken.   Now,  it  is  for  us  to  bring 
within  the  limits  of  truth,  conclusions  that  are 
either  extremely  exaggerated  or  palpably  false. 
If  we  had  to  treat  here  of  the  question  of  the 
right  of  property,  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  dem- 
onstrate that  this  right  is  based  no  less  upon  just- 
ice than  upon  social  utility,  and  to  prove  after- 
ward, that  without  its  application  to  land,  aII  tJtie 
human  race,  condemned  to  a  pitiless  servitude  to. 
hunger,  would  never,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  miseries  of  a 
savage  life;  but,  to  keep  to  what  especially  con- 
cerns rent,  there  arc  several  points  which  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention.    The  first  is,  that  those 
who  first  began  to  cultivate,  did  not  in  reality  re- 
ceive for  themselves  any  other  rent  than  the  raw 
product  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
little  portion  of  untilled  soil  they  had  cleared, 
that  is  to  say,  a  product  so  small  that  its  with- 
drawal from  the  common  domain  could  injure  no 
one;  the  second  is,  that  by  obtaining  their  subsist- 
ence by  cultivation,  they  restored  to  their  fellow 
human  beings  infinitely  more  than  they  took  from 
them.     A  family  of  savages  require  not  less  than 
four  square  kilometres  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
their  support;  and  those  who  first  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  being  incapable  of  extending 
their  labor  over  the  one-hundredth  part  of  such  a 
space,  added  in  reality  to  the  resources  of  the 
community,  by  leaving  it  the  product  of  the  rest. 
The  third  is,  that  at  the  time  when  agriculture 
began,  there  were  so  many  vacant  lands  that  it 
was  optional  for  each  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
use  such  a  part  as  he  chose,  and  that,  if  there  were 
families  who  refrained  from  doing  so,  it  was  be- 
cause they  preferred  either  to  live  by  hunting, 
fishing  and  gathering  fruits,  or  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  manufacturing  business.     Such 
were  the  circumstances  which  controlled  the  agri- 
cultural rigime.    Certainly,  nothing  in  what  took 
place  was  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  any  one 
whatever;  everything,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  an- 
cient memorials  of  human  races,  attests,  that,  far 
from  considering  as  despoilers  those  who  first 
taught  them  agriculture,  they  regarded  them  as 
benefactors.  —  What  has  caused  an  illusion  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  is  want  of  knowledge  wherein 
rent  consisted,  at  the  time  when  agriculture  began. 
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burden  on  the  consumer :  it  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  com,  and  is  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to 
the  public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had  re- 
tained it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the  shape 
of  a  land  tax,  it  would  then  have  been  a  fund 
applicable  to  general  instead  of  private  advan- 
tage." E.  J.  L. 

REPRESENTATION.    In  the  political  sense 
of  the  term,  representation  is  the  deputing  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  many  into  the  hands  of 
a  few,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
enact  and  oftentimes  execute  the  laws  which  are 
to  govern  the  community.     It  has  also  in  practice 
grown  to  be  a  recognition  of  localities  independent 
of  population,  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  neces- 
sary part  in  law  making,  so  as  to  make  the  gov- 
erning body  a  reduced  picture  of  all  the  varied 
interests  of  society,  geographical  and  personal,  the 
political  rights  of  which  have  been  recognized.  — 
The  act  of  voting  is  not  a  necessary  element  of 
representation.    It  is  a  mere  proof  that  the  rep- 
resentative   is   the  deputed  authority  for  those 
who  elect  him.     Judges  who  are  not  elected, 
administrators  who  are  not  elected,  are  in  many 
respects  as  truly  representative  in  the  power  they 
wield  as  the  members  of  the  legislative  body 
who  are  directly  deputed  by  the  people.    Even  in 
monarchies  the  king  may  represent,  and  in  most 
instances  does  represent,  as  to  his  right  to  reign, 
the  actual  will  of  the  people,  although  the  exist- 
ing generation  may  have  had  no  instrumentality 
to  express  its  will  on  his  right  to  rule.  —  The 
developed  modern  state  everj'where,  where  civil- 
ized conditions  exist,  acts  in  a  representative  ca- 
pacity.    Only  in  the  case  of  governments  which 
are  still  in  an  undeveloped  condition  is  the  will  of 
the  monarch  the  ostensible  rule  of  action  on  his 
part.     In  the  constitutional  state  the  will  of  the 
monarch,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  and  in  admin- 
istrative decrees,  acts  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  he  bases  his  justification  of  conduct  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  expressive  of  that  will,  and 
that  his  kingly  office  is  representative  of  the  whole 
people.     In  that  sense  the  history  of  representa- 
tion is  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  state  as  contradistinguished 
from  personal  government.    Even  Louis  XIV., 
when  he  said  Vetat  c'est  mat,  recognized  the  fact, 
that  the  state  and  the  person  of  the  king  were  two 
different  things,  but  expressed  his  conviction  that 
he  represented  both  in    one.  —  In   a  narrower 
sense,  and  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in 
this  article,  representation  is  confined  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  form  of  the  developed  modern 
state  which  gives  to  electors  in  the  community 
the  right  directly  to  depute  persons,  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  and  trust,  to  represent  them  in  a 
legislative  body,  and  to  give,  in  advance,  their 
sanction  to  the  laws  they  may  enact.     In  this 
sense  representation  is  quite  a  modern  idea.    The 
ancients  knew  it  not.     Although  Aristotle,  in  his 
**  Politics,"  speaks  of  a  certain  census,  who  shall 
elect  a  council  intrusted  with  deliberative  power. 
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liad  to  take  the  place  of  direct  participation,  and 
the  alternative  was  representation  or  despotism. 
Every  fructifying  institution  of  a  social  character 
takes  unto  itself  different  forms,  in  conformity 
with  the  habits  and  nature  of  the  people.  Even 
the  Christian  religion  produced  vejy  different  re- 
sults in  Spain  from  that  which  it  produced  in 
England,  and  so  it  is  with  representative  govern- 
ment. The  habits  and  genius  of  the  people  in 
continental  Europe  produced  from  representation 
a  very  different  result  from  that  which  was 
achieved  in  England.  The  cities  of  the  middle 
ages  were  governed  by  a  form  of  representation 
niatenally  different  from  the  modem  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  political  development.  The  no- 
bles of  tlie  city  generally  composed  its  senate, 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  system,  and  councils 
were  chosen  in  the  main  by  the  guilds,  of  which 
in  Florence  there  were  twenty-one;  but  at  a  later 
period  only  twelve  of  these  possessed  govern- 
mental powers.  What  corresponds  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  was  in  Florence  the  gonfalonier.  So 
jealous  was  Florence  of  its  magistrates  that  it  se- 
lected them  by  lot,  and  gave  tliem  power  but  for 
two  months.  The  citizens  met  in  the  great  square 
and  voted  directly  upon  measures.  The  selfish- 
ness of  the  nobility  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
guilds'  train  bands,  the  jealousies  of  the  guilds  of 
each  other,  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  wealth 
of  the  great  merchants,  all  conspired  to  under- 
mine this  form  of  government.  The  great  wars 
between  the  powerful  monarchies,  which  trained 
their  soldiers  to  feats  of  arms,  of  which  the  mili- 
tia of  free  cities  were  utterly  incapable,  gradually 
made  it  impossible  for  the  independent  mediaeval 
cities  to  put  a  force  into  the  field  to  contend  against 
the  warriors  of  the  great  monarchs.  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.,  and,  before  them,  the  rulers  of  the 
Koman  empire  and  the  popes,  gradually  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  such  Lombardian  cities  as  still  had 
the  vestiges  of  self-government  left.  —  The  con- 
stitutions of  these  municipal  states  are,  however, 
interesting  studies  to  the  investigator  of  repre- 
sentative government,  as  they  present  a  form  of 
representation  which  has  a  merit  ignored  in  the 
modern  representative  system,  and  which,  in  one 
way  or  another,  should  be  sought  to  be  re-estab- 
lished, and  that  is,  the  representation  of  the  com- 
munity in  conformity  with  its  actual  natural  af- 
finities when  acting  independently  of  govern- 
mental interference.  Society  classifies  itself  even 
under  its  most  democratic  form,  and  these  classes 
have  to  the  community  and  commonwealth  differ- 
ent values.  A  complete  representation  would  take 
some  note  of  such  natural  classifications  of  soci- 
ety, and  seek  to  incorporate  them  as  natural  con- 
stituencies for  representation.  In  the  Florentine 
republic,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  cities  in  the  Lom- 
bardian and  Hanseatic  league,  the  representation 
of  the  trade  guilds,  in  proportion  to  their  numer- 
ical strength  and  their  importance  to  the  common- 
wealth, was  conforming  the  theory  of  representa- 
tion to  the  natural  classification  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  therefore,  in  that  particular,  representa- 
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It  has  been  observed  by  Lieber,  that  representation 
for  the  state  at  large  constitutes  one  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  deputative  mediaeval 
estates  and  the  modem  representation  by  legisla- 
tures.    The  representative  is  not  substituted  for 
something  v^hich  would  be  better  were  it  practi- 
cable, but  has  its  own  substantive  value.    It  is  a 
bar  against  absolutism  of  the  executive  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  domination  of  the  demos  on  the 
other.     It  is  the  only  contrivance  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  at  the  same  time  an  essen- 
tially popular  government  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  or  the  union  of  liberty  and  order.     It  is 
an  invaluable  high  school  to  teach  the  handling 
of  the  instruments  of  free  institutions.     It  is  the 
one  most  efficacious  preventive  of  the  growth  of 
centralization  and  bureaucratic  government,  with- 
out which  no  clear  division  of  the  functions  of 
government  can  exist.    Many  examples  may  be 
cited  from  Grecian  history  to  show  how  little  the 
sense  of  responsibility  was  connected  with  the  di- 
rect voting,  and  how  easily  the  general  populace 
could  be  misled  by  the  demagogues,  and  at  the 
assembly  at  the  agora  be  cheated  or  cajoled  out  of 
their  votes  in  favor  of  measures  which  they  re- 
gretted almost  as  soon  as  enacted.    The  repre- 
sentative system  checks  and  prevents  such  hasty 
action,  and  is,  therefore,  an  institution  which  in 
itself  secures  good  government.    The  representa- 
tion makes  the  fact  of  government  being  a  trust 
a  vital  and  realizable  truth.     It  is,  however,  of 
vital  importance  that  a  representative  organization 
of  the  community  be  properly  made,  and  that  the 
representative  body  should  be  truly  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  the  popular  will,  because  otherwise  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  not  possess  the  reins 
of  government,  and  the  administration  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  cabals,  Juntas  or  political  organ- 
izations, which  misrepresent  it. — The  American 
model  of  representation  is  twofold.     I.  National, 
The  president  of  the  United  States  under  the 
American  system  is  elected  by, a  supposed  electoral 
college,  constituted  in  a  manner  to  be  designated 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states.     It  meets 
in  the  several  states,  and  is  composed  of  the  same 
number  that  the  state  has  representatives  in  con- 
gress, who  determine  in  these  several  states  upon 
their  choice  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
These  electoral  colleges  have  in  time  become  mere 
registering  machines  of  party  will,  and  are  not 
deliberative  bodies  in  any  sense.      Immediately 
after  the  electoral  colleges  are  constituted  at  the 
general  election  with  reference  to  which  they  are 
to  perform  their  function,  the  election  is  practi- 
cally determined  in  advance  of  their  meeting. 
There  is  but  a  single  instance  in  the.  history  of  the 
United  States  of  an  elector  refusing  to  cast  his 
vote  in  conformity  with  the  party  dictate  which 
elected  him.  —  The  senators  of  the  United  States 
are  elected    by  the   legislatures  of    the   states. 
Members  of  congiess  of  the  United  States  are 
elected  by  the  voters  in  contiguous  representative 
districts  artificially  created,  one  from  each  district, 
each  'district  containing,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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?et  early  history  of  the  United  States,  in  such  cen- 
;li-  tres  of  population  as  may  be  termed  strictly  agri- 
eir  cultural  communities.  In  great  cities,  however, 
ce.  ^97liere  the  division  of  emplojrment  has  been  car- 
j\i'     ried  to  its  extreme  development,  representative 

as  institutions  have  become  mere  shams.  The  gov- 
md  ernments  of  those  cities  are  in  the  hands  of  offl- 
the  cers  selected  from  the  various  political  organ iza- 
on,  tions  which  for  the  time  being  obtain  control. 
)Ut-  The  political  organizations  form  a  very  small 
ani-  minority  of  the  whole  people,  but  the  members, 
leal  thereof  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  building^ 
was  up  of  a  political  organization  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
leed  ness,  as  others  of  their  fellow -citizens  devote 
rgcr  themselves  to  the  business  of  banking,  to  manu- 
I  of  facturing  boots  or  shoes  or  hats.  This  situation 
lory     becomes  aggravated  with  increased  population, 

bus  and  its  mischief  increased  by  the  large  criminid 
ions  and  pauper  classes  which  exist  in  every  densely 
uuc-  populated  centre.  They  are  the  camp  followers  of 
1  the  political  organizations,  precisely  as  they  would 
•lida-  have  been  the  camp  followers  of  a  mediaeval  army 
rease  for  purjxjses  of  plunder  only,  and  assume  the  name 
few-  of  the  political  organization,  not  because  of  any 
mine  belief  in  principles,  but  because  of  their  conviction 
[is,  in  that  that  particular  organization  will  take  care  of 
u  de-  them  in  the  distribution  of  office.  —  As  the  United 
what  States  look  forward  with  much  confidence  to  the 
7hich  early  attaining  of  a  population  of  a  hundred 
:^cess-  million  of  souls,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  some 
)tU  so  change  must  be  made  adapting  representative  gov- 
ass  in  emment  to  the  needs  of  a  community  wherein  the 
m  the  division  of  employment  will  be  still  further  de- 
;estral  veloped  with  every  increase  of  population,  and 
or  the  wherein  life  is  not  likely,  within  any  short  period 
muni-  of  time,  to  be  less  onerous  and  exacting  in  its  de- 
es and  mands  upon  the  whole  attention  of  the  person 
A  that  who  devotes  himself  to  a  particular  vocation.  It 
xation  must  be  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  evils  which 
ormed  have  already  made  themselves  apparent,  arising 
irn  for  from  the  inadaptiveness  of  the  existing  political 
xeshas  organizations  to  the  natural  development  of  the 
r  cent.,    community,  must  become  intensified  and  intoler- 

to  the  able  if  the  cause  which  has  produced  them  not 
impose    only  continues  but  is  increased  in  activity,  so  that 

which  there  must  come  a  greater  and  wider  divergence 
5  neccs-  between  the  people  who  supply  the  taxes  and 
If  from  those  who  have  control  of  the  governmental  ma- 
hichhe  chinery  to  expend  the  taxes.  These  evils  have 
lievous.  been  recognized  by  every  thoughtful  writer  upon 
business  the  more  recent  manifestations  of  American  insti- 
olitician  tutions.  They  have  by  some  been  regarded  as  an 
a  return  evil  attending  the  influx  of  emigration;  by  such  it 
ch  he  is  Is  claimed  that  the  community  has  taken  in  more 
irfecting    of  the  foreign  element  than  it  can  comfortably 

organi-  absorb,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  voting- 
years,  to  constituency  in  every  community  in  the  United 
question    States  not  thoroughly  trained  on  the  American 

of  this  model  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship, 
al  defect  and  who  are,  therefore,  a  hindrance  to  good  gov- 
e  present  ernment.  Others  have  supposed  the  evil  to  result 
lies.  In-  from  excluding  one-half  of  the  population  — 
lie  where  women — from  the  exercise  of  political  suffrage^ 
ail  m  the    and  have  supposed  that  the  cure  of  malrepresent- 
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wbich  is  attested  by  the  history  of  party  organ- 
izations in  every  densely  crowded  centre  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  primaries  are  called  simply 
to  register  foregone  conclusions,  and  to  delegate 
as  the  so-called  representatives  of  certain  districts, 
men  'who  have  been  previously  agreed  upon  by  a 
junta  of  politicians.   These  politicians  call  the  pri- 
maries and  appoint  inspectors  of  elections,  and 
the  few  people  who  are  not  deterred  from  attend- 
ance by  the  disreputable  character  of  the  place 
"Where  the  primary  is  held,  or  by  the  character  of 
those  who  are  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  pn- 
mary,  may  vote  as  they  see  fit ;  the  counting  is 
done  by  inspectors  previously  appointed,  who  will 
inevitably  return  the  names  that  were  given  them 
to  be  returned,  whether  such  names  receive  a  ma- 
joflty  or  minority  of  the  votes.   To  protect,  there- 
fore, these  actions  of  citizens,  or  the  supposed  ac- 
tions of  citizens,  exercising  their  capacity  as  free- 
men, to  set  in  motion  the  necessary  machinery  to 
secure  the  selection  of  candidates,  is  a  duty  which 
is  imposed  upon  the  law,  and  which  has  been  hith- 
erto neglected  by  the  ignoring  of  these  meetings 
as  necessary  elements  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment.   If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  a  citizen  from 
having  his  name  forged  to  a  piece  of  paper  jeop- 
arding a  hundred  dollars  of  his  properly,  it  is  as 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  law  maker  to  prevent  falsi- 
fication or  forgery  of  his  will  in  the  expression  of 
political  opinion  or  preference  when  he  has  been 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting,  and  his  opinion  or 
preference  is  likely  to  produce  tangible  practical 
results.   Already  in  the  state  of  New  York  a  law, 
with  limited  application,  has  been  made  to  protect 
primaries  in  certain  localities,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  voter's  preferences  are  protected  at  the  polls, 
and  this  principle  is  likely  to  prevail  until  there  is 
spread  upon  the  statute  books  of  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  nation,  laws  protecting  the 
citizen's  exercise  of  rights  in  that  regard.  —  The 
ideas  of  Robert  von  Mohl,  on  re-establiKliing,  in 
modern  democratic  society,  the  forms  of  repre- 
sentation which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  interests  and  not  persons  were  represented, 
are  worthy  of  more  regard  and  attention  than  has 
been  given  to  them.    The  English  parliament  has 
grown  up  in  so  incongruous  a  fashion,  that,  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  when  the  rotten  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  and  some  towns  given  a  fair 
representation,  Chief  Justice  Story's  description 
was  literally  and  exactly  true.  He  says :  * '  It  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  far  from  being  secure,  upon 
reason  of  experience,  that  uniformity  in  the  com- 
position of  a  representative  body  is  either  desira- 
ble or  expedient,  founded  in  sounder  policy,  or 
more  promotive  of  the  general  good,  than  a  mixed 
system  embracing  and  representing  and  combining 
distinct  interests,  classes  and  opinions.     In  Eng- 
land the  house  of  commons  is  a  representative 
body  founded  upon  no  uniform  principle  either 
of  numbers  or  classes  or  places.     The  representa- 
tion is  made  up  of  persons  chosen  by  electors 
having  very  different  and  sometimes  verj'  discord- 
ant qualifications.    In  some  cases  property  is  ex- 
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Brutus  to  arm  himself  against  a  CsBsar,     This 
shows  us  the  nature  and  the  end  of  the  republic; 
it  is  a  government  founded  upon  general  interest 
and  equality,  the  motive  power  of  which  are  dis- 
interestedness, devotedness,  and,  let  us  add,  popu- 
larity, with  the  honors  which  it  confers.    If  all 
think  they  find  their  advantage  in  this  form  of 
government,  it  is  on  the  supreme  condition  of  de- 
fending, at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  struggles,  a 
good,  precious  from  the  double  point  of  view  of 
individual  dignity  and  of  utility.    This  is  why 
the  most  generous  dreamers  as  well  as  the  most 
rigorous  logicians  come,  by  some  sort  of  instinct, 
to  the  idea  of  a  republic.    This  is  why  it  has  pro- 
duced so  many  virtues,  of  the  sublimest  kind, 
offered  by  history  to  the  admiration  of  future  gen- 
erations. —  But  what  constitutes  the  greatness  of 
this  form  of  government  is  also  the  source  of  itfl 
difficulties  and  dangers,  which  no  clearsighted  re- 
publican can  deny.    Equality,  which  is  the  soul 
of  republics,  encounters  two  formidable  enemies: 
ambition,  which  conspires  against  it,  and  envy, 
which  exaggerates  it.    The  former  can  not  be  re- 
signed to  accept  the  yoke  of  a  law,  the  same  for 
all;  the  latter  rebels  against  the  superiority  of 
fortune  and  of  merit;  it  tries  to  level  the  one,  and 
devotes  itself  to  railing  at  the  other.     Taxation 
directed  against  the  rich,  schemes  of  agrarian  law, 
privileges  in  favor  of  the  poor,  suspicions  of  the 
well-to-do  and  enlightened  part  of  the  population 
— all  these  spring  up  in  republics.     "For,"  says 
the  old  pubUcist,  Jean  Bodin,  with  a  severity 
which  is  not  exaggerated  if  applied  to  the  past, 
"  the  real  natural  disposition  of  a  people  is  to  have 
full  liberty  without  any  restraint  or  curb  what- 
ever, to  have  all  equal  in  goods,  in  honors,  in 
punishments,  in  rewards,  without  any  regard  to 
rank,  or  knowledge,  or  virtue."    Who  does  not 
know  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  great  citizens 
in  republics  have  always  had  to  defend  themselves 
(and  sometimes  without  success)  against  calumny? 
If  favor  has  its  vicissitudes  in  a  monarchy,  how 
few  reputations  in  republics  withstand  the  exer- 
cise of  power  for  however  short  a  time.    To  wha^ 
contumely  in  the  most  irreproachable  of  republics, 
the  United  States,  so  often  cited  as  a  model,  were 
their  Washingtons,  Hamiltons  and  Madisons  not 
exposed?  What  accusations  against  their  generals 
in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece!   What  terrible 
changes  of  popularity  and  what  bloody  sacrifices 
to  that  capricious  power,  in  the  short  and  stormy 
attempt  at  a  republic  made  by  France  in  1793 ! 
The  moderate  republic  of  1848  did  not  sully  her- 
self with  blood;  she  spilt  it  only  in  the  arena  of 
civil  war,  when  that  of  the  best  citizens  flowed 
voluntarily  in  the  service  of  public  order.    But 
did  any  one's  popularity  last  longer  than  three 
months?    Was  this  the  fault  solely  of  the  men 
who  governed?    Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  not  a 
historian,  not  an  enlightened  publicist,  who  has 
not  declared  that  jealousy,  suspicion,  and   the 
spirit  of  change,  are  the  especial  dangers  of  re- 
publics, as  favoritism  and  intrigue  are  those  of 
monarchies.    But  the  first-named  vices  are  those 
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XjIsertt  Laws),  their  essential  characteristic  was 
tbat  belief  in  the  political  existence  of  the  nation 
which  has  controlled  their  whole  party  history, 
and  given  them  their  claim  to  the  name  republi- 
can.   (See  Nation.)    From  1854  until  1861  the 
party  was  engaged  in  opposing  the  extension  of 
slavery  to  the  territories.     Since  1861  it  has  con- 
trolled the  national  government,  and  has  been 
successful  in  maintaining  the  power  of  the  nation 
to  suppress  resistance  to  the  laws,  even  when  mar- 
shaled understate  authority;  to  establish  and  con- 
trol a  system  of  national  banks ;  to  compel  indi- 
viduals to  contribute  money  and  military  service 
to  national  defense  in  time  of  war,  the  former  by 
the  issue  of  legal-tender  paper  money,  the  latter 
by  drafts ;  to  abolish  slavery;  to  reconstruct  the 
governments  of  seceding  states ;  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  security  of  the  emancipated  race  against 
state  laws;  to  regulate  those  state  elections  which 
directly  influence  the  national  government ;  and 
to  suppress  polygamy  in  the  territories.   No  other 
political  party  has,  therefore,  exerted  so  enormous 
an  influence  upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  so  short  a  time.  —  I. :  1854-61.     But 
one  party,  the  democratic,  emerged  unbroken,  and 
even  increased,  from  the  storm  which  was  setfted 
by  the  compromise  of  1850.    For  the  next  five 
years  there  were  only  feeble  and  discordant  ef- 
forts to  oppose  it,  by  the  f  ree-soilers  on  the  slavery 
question,  by  thewhigson  economic  issues,  and  by-* 
the  know-nothings  on  the  question  of  suffrage." 
The  dominant  party  itself  struck  the  sudden  and 
sharp  blow  which,  in  1854,  crystallized  the  jarring 
elements  of  opposition  into  a  single  party.     The 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  (see  that  title), 
not  imperatively  demanded  by  the  southern  de- 
mocracy, a  quixotic  adherence  to  party  dogma 
by  the  northern  democracy,  only  served  to  rouse 
a  general  alarm  throughout  the  north.    The  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1854  became  an  era  of  coali- 
tions in  most  of  the  northern  states;  and  the  result 
of  the  congressional  elections  of  tliat  year  was 
that  the  **  anti-Nebraska  men,"  as  the  coalitionists 
were  called,  obtained  a  plurality  in  the  house  over 
the  democrats  and  the  distinct  know-nothings,  and 
elected  the  speaker.    A  few  members,  elected  as 
anti-Nebraska  men,  turned  out  to  be  consistent 
know-nothings;  the  remainder,  however,  still  con- 
trolled the  house.  —  The'elements  which  went  to 
make  up  the  new  party  were  very  various  and 
numerous.     1.    Its  immediate  ancestor  wjis  the 
free-soil  party,  which  joined  it  bodily.   Of  its  first 
leaders,  Hale,  Julian,  Chase,  C.  F.  Adams,  Sum- 
ner, Wilmot,  F.  P.  Blair,  and   Preston  King  of 
New  York,  were  of  this  class.    Many  of  these, 
like  Chase,  were  naturally  democrats,  but  had 
been  forced  into  opposition  to  their  party  by  its 
unnecessary  deference  to  the  feelings  of  its  south- 
ern wing.     2.    But  these  alone  could  not  have 
formed  the  basis  of  a  new  party.     This  was  sup- 
plied  by  former  whigs,  either   originally  anti- 
slavery,  or  forced  into  that  attitude  by  the  com- 
promise of  1850,    Of  this  class,  Lincoln.  Seward, 


M„  ■TiTT  nii«  "^  (iirtr  years  before,  declared 
,i_;   thf  ttvrv  sa^yw^ion  of  repudiation  was  an 

i^,'i!i  M  ^1«  «3«:  ,™*  infra).  —  One  after  anoth- 
r  rb*  j^w»v*a.rtft  iMOiiuonwealtlis  felt  the  pinch 
.,•  *rBi^  **i  «hfB  Ihe  public  delit  became,  from 
ib(  ».\T-.x-«  «(iKh  it  necessitated.  «  private  bur- 
iV*  T«i™-*>*""«  ("tlowed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Vifmrtv-iw  (ikuwfw compromise  were  canvassed; 
i,,-ra*i:N»  rt>«uiuilto<B  were  appointed,  bills  re- 
rvcmi  *»>l  vtuifpn-DCCS  held  with  the  represenla- 
i\yK  <,><  i)tv  Uindlioiders  at  home  and  abroad, 
hM«  (>s<m  .vvoT  li>  year  the  bankrupt  stales  drifted 
>^'•VC^  t*''*"^"8-  **'  intervals,  more  and 
lK>4vWI,Y  in  dobl.  Finallj-,  the  civil  war  swept 
i««,v  r^ur  lt»^  time  all  vitalitj  from  the  bond  ques- 
h>W  )H>  Mt  liiKUe.  Its  revival  as  a  political  ques- 
hm.  »Ull  lU  historical  development  in  certain 
stuuttiultlM,  where  it  divided  parties  and  became 
ih*  Huol  iMituut  factor  in  stale  politics,  is  given 
iiuiti^r  tliD  lioudlnga  of  the  different  states  below. 
UiMimK  Under  the  rule  of  the  "carpet-bae- 
|i'l'>  "  tilt<  stale  wus  plunged  into  debt  for  all  sorts 
,i(  itlU'jpil  public  improvements.  When  the  "  con- 
n'lViillvBH,"  as  the  democrats  were  fond  of  pro- 
,>lHtllllll|t  themselves,  regained  control,  they  at 
,<\nv  Ml  to  work  to  devise  preleits  for  avoiding 
itiu  iililltpkllons  by  which  the  stale  had  been  bur- 
ilwidlby  tUelropponents.  Acommittee appointed 
liy  llie  first  legislature  at  which  the  conBervalivea 
(I'lUiil  Ihomselvea  in  the  majority,  reported  in  fa- 
v»r  lit  Invalidating,  on  Ihe  ground  of  fraud  at 
lliiilr  iiwue,  six  million  of  stale  Imnds.  The  sug- 
Uiwllriti  was  at  once  acted  upon,  and  the  securities 
(iniiiiiHly  repudialed.  A  constilutional  amend- 
iiii'iil  WHS  then  adopted,  wiping  out  the  bonds 
HHiiKuliicr.  At  the  conBlitutlonal  convention  the 
iHiMilholders  oHered  to  submit  their  claims  for 
wljudlcation  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
but  Lho  proposition  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelm- 
iiiK  vole  at  the  May  election  of  1877.  To  provide 
nKitinst  any  possible  qualms  of  conscience  on  the 
|.i.rl  of  succeeding  legislators,  a  clause  was  in- 
j-rtod  in  the  new  conslilu lion  (sec.  11)  prohibit- 
X'l^"""'  fr"""y  ^"'•^  "'"''i-e  anyappro- 
prlatlonto  meet  Inlerest  or  principal  on  the  dis- 
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'  djgnation,  by  represeniing  that  be  had 
transcended  his  authority,  and  deliterat 
fied  the  will  of  the  people  in  favor  of  t] 
ration.  He  at  once  demanded  a  legjsi 
veetigation,  and  a  committee,  whicb  « 
the  question  wllh  great  care,  reported  in 
way  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  c 
that  the  governor  had.  no  option  in  the  mi 
had  simply  done  what  he  was  legally  I 
do.  Much  the  same  treatment  was  givi 
$3,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Brunswick  A 
railroad  coiupany,  guaranteed  by  the  slai 
the  war,  aod  disposed  of  mainly  to  capi 
the  north.  The  seceBfiion  convention  had 
immunity  from  confiscation  to  all  public 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  road  was  seized 
the  property  of  alien  foes.  After  Ihe  ■ 
owners  came  forward  to  claim  their  prope 
a  compromise  was  eflected  upon  their  a 
to  complete  the  rood,  tn  return  for  wb 
state  was  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $1S,000  p< 
This  compromise  was  ralifled  by  a  den 
legislature  Id  1869;  yet  in  1871  Gov.  Bulla 
possession  of  the  road,  though  the  stale  lisi 
to  pay  the  aubsidy,  claiming  liiat  Ihe  agr 
had  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  owners. 
Clews,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  represe 
majority  of  the  bondlolderB,  sold  the  boi 
Qerman  banliera  at  Frankforl-on-the-Haii 
August,  1873,  the  general  assembly  declsrec 
bonds  null  and  void,  and  a  constitutional  a 
■  forbidding  the  payment  of  eitber  prii 
terest  was  carried  in  1874,  —  Loniiiaim 
Ihe  constitutional  convention  of  1878  a  comi 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
question,  recommended  the  acknowledgme 
about  $4,000,000  of  these  securities  and  the 
diation  of  nearly  $30,000,000.  TherepnrtdM 
that  it  was  a.  matter  of  history  that  the  state  1 
had  been  seized  by  United  Slates  soldiers  i 
cembor  and  January,  1872-3,  and  tlie  legal 
lature  overtlirown.  That,  therefore,  the  bo 
men  alleged  to  have  passed  the  funding  a 
1874  was  not  a  constitutional  legislature,  ani 
no  power  to  bind  a  free  people.  That  Iher 
no  evidence  on  file  of  any  raliflcation  of  U 
called  amendments  of  1874,  eicepl  the  mul 
copy  of  what  purported  to  be  a  certificate  U 
eSecl,  signed  by  J.  Madison  Wells  and  o 
"  They  are  unable  to  concede,"  reported  the 
mitiee,  "  that  the  funding  of  any  portion  o 
debt  lias  given  it  any  greater  vaUdity  tl 
originally  possessed,  and,  on  the  other  hand 
do  not  admit  that  the  absolute  repuilialion 
per  cent,  of  the  debt  delracla  in  the  least  fro 
validity  of  that  which  was  honest  and  I 
The  report  concludes  by  a  reference  to  Ih 
tliat  the  bondholders  are  mainly  northern  a 
ista,  and  dismisses  their  claims  in  these  reo 
ble  words  :  "  But  may  il  not  l)e  ui  the  on 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  Ihatlhosewhot 
ly  or  indirectly  (unwittingly,  it  may  he)  ait 
tear  down  the  basis  of  our  former  prosp 
should  share  some  of  the  Ills  that  have  u 
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for  fifteen  years,  and  4  per  cent,  thereafter;  with 
an  option  to  the  holders  to  exchange  their  bonds 
at  seventy -five  cents  on  the  dollar  for  4  per  cent, 
semi-annual  interest ,  bonds.  The  consolidated 
bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  1874,  to  be  retired 
by  this  forced  exchange,  were  pledged  to  pay  7 
per  cent,  interest  I  The  act  was  simply  highway 
robbery  by  legislative  sanction.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  the  debt  ordinance  was  at  once  put  to 
the  test  in  two  actions  brought  by  John  Elliott 
and  others  against  the  board  of  liquidation.  The 
first  was  to  enjoin  the  board  from  recognizing  the 
ordinance  and  disregarding  the  funding  act  of 
1874  and  the  constitutional  enactment  of  the  same 
year;  the  other,  to  compel  by  mandamus  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Interest  on  the  consolidated  bonds, 
and  the  levy  and  collection  of  a  tax  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  recent  decision  (March,  1883)  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court,  upon  the  points  at 
issue,  held  that  the  state  had  entered  upon  a  vol- 
untary contract  in  1874,  which  had  been  violated 
by  the  act  of  1880.  But  that  there  were  no  means 
of  compelling  the  state's  officers  to  carry  out  this 
contract,  for  the  reason  that  the  state  as  a  sover- 
eign commonwealth  could  not  be  sued  without  its 
permission.  Upon  this  point  the  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Waite  reads  as  follows:  "Neither  was 
there  when  the  bonds  were  issued,  nor  is  there 
now,  any  statute  or  judicial  decision  giving  the 
bondholders  a  remedy  in  the  state  courts  or  else- 
where, either  by  mandamus  or  injunction  against 
the  state  in  its  political  capacity,  to  compel  it  to 
do  what  it  has  agreed  should  be  done,  but  what  it 
refuses  to  do."  A  proceeding  suggested  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  "New  York  Nation,"  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1878,  (No.  660),  was  the  last  effort  made  to 
coerce  the  defaulting  commonwealth.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  11th  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  court  had 
rejected  the  doctrine  that  a  state  could  not  be  sued 
upon  its  own  contracts.  In  the  case  of  Chisholm 
vs.  State  of  Georgia,  2  Dall.,  decided  in  1792, 
Chief  Justice  Jay  said:  "  It  w^ould  be  strange  in- 
deed that  the  joint  and  equal  sovereigns  of  this 
country  should  in  the  very  constitution  by  which 
they  professed  to  *  establish  justice '  so  far  devi- 
ate from  the  plain  path  of  equality  and  impar- 
tiality as  to  give  to  the  collective  citizens  of 
one  state  a  right  of  suing  individual  citizens  of 
another  state,  and  yet  deny  to  those  citizens  a 
light  of  suing  them."  To  nullify  the  principle 
which  this  decision  established,  the  11th  amend- 
ment was  passed  in  1794.  declaring  that  "  The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  state  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state."  To  avoid  this  con- 
stitutional bar  the  legislatures  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  authorized  the  transfer  to  them 
by  their  citizens  of  the  defaulted  securities,  and 
actions  were  then  begun  in  the  name  of  each  of 
these  states  against  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The 
supreme  court,  however,  held  that  to  allow  such 
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suite  would  be  Biraply  to  permit  the  practice  of  i 
palpable  absurdity,  and  the  evasion  of  the  lllh 
amendment.  In  oiher  words,  the  court  very  prop 
erly  refused  to  countenance  »  mere  subterfuge  by 
which  private  individuals,  the  rent  parties  in  in- 
terest, might  dodge  a  plain  provision  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and  practically  sue  a  sovereign 
slate.  Such  is  the  hislory  of  the  vain  attempts  to 
induce  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  keep  its  solemn 
pledges.  That  public  dishonor  entails  a  loss  of 
private  credit  may  be  inferred  from  wliat  follows; 
the  words  are  those  of  a  writer  treating  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  state  in  1883.  "The  un- 
settled condition  of  the  finances  of  the  state  for 
several  years  past  has  seriously  impaired  her 
growth  and  prosperity,  causing  a  universal  dis- 
trust which  has  not  merely  affected  the  credit  and 
honor  of  the  commonwealth,  but  has  also,  to  a 
great  cstent,  affected  injuriously  individual  credit, 
prevented  investment  of  foreign  cnpilal,  and  i 
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eluded  immigrati 
-— Miniiesola.  A  legislaii' 
templed  to  show  that  the  state  was  under 
ligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  pay  (he  railroad  bonds 
guaranteed  by  her  in  1858.  Public  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  opposed  to  wholesale  repudiation.  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature.  Gov.  Pillsbury, 
after  referring  to  various  decisions  upon  Ihe  bond 
question  in  the  courts  of  the  state  and  of  the 
United  States,  said;  "With  sueh  unmistaliable 
and  imperative  commands  from  the  voice  of  law 
and  equity  and  honesty,  is  Ihe  question  not  re- 
duced 10  the  simple  one  of  our  willingness  lo  pay 
our  honest  dcblst"  Tlitre  was  at  this  time  over 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  outstandinR  indebt- 
edness of  the  15,000,000  bonds  issued  in  aid  of 
certain  railroads,  the  validity  of  which  was  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  that  the  railroads  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  Ihe  issue  The 
amendment  of  1858.  under  which  the  issue  was 

proposition  to  the  people  for  ratiacation      A  com- 
«^c.  not  half  the  average  vote  being  cast     The 

-oiiM  Jo  I    the  .n™™,!'';  'f"  •!»>  «' 

1   !fl77  V.1  ,  3^    I  "  "'^  legislature,  on  March 
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promise.  The  act  was  subject  to  amend 
be  submitted  to  popularvoic.  Ilprovide 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  "interna]  iinpt 
lands "  in  aid  of  the  proposed  settlemei 
amendment  and  ibe  compromise  depcndi 
It  were  rejecled  by  a  large  popular  n 
Again  the  governor,  ■with  commendable  s 
clared  that  although  Ihe  result  "indica 
Ihcy  am  not  prepared  to  make  settlemen 
vexed  que»tion,  my  convictions  as  hereto 
pressed  upon  this  subject  liave  underg 
change,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  : 
ture  the  people  of  our  state  will  late  a  d 
view  of  the  mailer."  By  this  lime  the  rcpi 
had  secured  a  Arm  grip  upon  Ihe  polilies 
slate.  The  nalional  green  back -la  iior  part 
convention  held  Judo  10.  1879,  after  decla 
favor  of  the  unrestricted  coiniige  of  silii 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  resumption  ad 
lieving  that  Its  passage  ft(    ' 


3  against  Ibe  debtor  cli 


made  the  following  declaration  in  reeard 
slate  debl :  "  We  regard  the  old  MiaiiesoH 
road  bonds  as  dishonest  and  illegal  in  their ' 
origin  and  liislory;  a  measure  conceived  i 
and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  one  thai  i 
morallybinding  on  the  peopleof  (his  slate" 
more,  in  1880,  the  governor  urged  settlemen 
sisting  that  it  was  possible  without  commr 
dislress,  "  The  discharge  of  tbis  debi."sai( 
"  is  demanded  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  w 
would  be  none  Ibe  less  imperalive  were  it  ti 
volve  serious  sacriticea.  But  these  are  nol 
quired.  The  task  is  plain  nnd  easy,  and  levi 
unplest  comprehension.  TTie  exhibit  of 
auditor  shows  that  with  a  wise  use  of 
internal  improvement  lands  (which  cost  the  t 
nothing,  being  a  grant  from  congress)  Ihls  cai 
accomplished  at  the  present  rate  of  taxation, « 
out  any  increase  of  taxation."  For  the  flflh  1 
an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made.  An  act 
passed  providing  for  the  submisfion  of  cer 
questions  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  ' 
pronounced  the  act  void,  but  declartil 
me  lime,  the  invalidity  of  the  constiiutii 
amendment  of  I860,  on  the  ground  that  it 
paired  the  validity  of  the  contract  made  with 
bondholders  of  1858.  This  left  the  responsibi 
upon  the  legislalure  to  act  without  appealing 
ratification  to  the  popuhir  vole.  An  extra  seu 
was  at  once  convened,  which  passed  an  act  in 
cordance  with  Ibe  governor's  auggeslion.  i'li 
ict  the  bonds  were  scaled  at  50  per  ceni 
nontinal  value,  with  accrued  ioleresl,  and 
changed  for  thirtv-year  H  per  cent.  "  adjuslra 
bonds,"  By  Ihe  end  of  1881,  almost  all  the 
bonds  had  been  laken  up,  Tlie  people,  at 
general  election  of  1882,  approved  the  proposil 
'PPly  a  portion  of  ihe  proceeds  oftheintei 
improvement  lands  sale  to  ibe  bond  sinking  fu 
These  lands  are  said  lo  be  so  valuable  thsl  o 
about  *l,350,OO0  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
taxation,  —  Jf,i„^;,^>  [„  ig-5  |7,000.0(» 
•'  Union  -  and  other  bonds,  issued  before  the  w 
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of  their  enanclal  heredes  bad  affected  their  regard 
for  a.  question  of  common  honesty.  Their  platform 
contained  tliese  planks;  '^ Resolution  1.  Timt 
neitlier  the  Btaie  of  TcnnesBee  nor  ita  citizens  are 
bound  in  law  or  morala  to  pay  the  bonds  issued 
in  Rid  of  the  railroads,  amountinjf  lo  J35.000,000, 
and  that  such  bonds  are  no  part  ot  the  stale  debt. 
Resolution  2.  That  we  are  opposed  to  scaling  the 
railroad  bonds,  and  to  any  other  act  recognizing 
them,  because  the  people  ot  Tennessee  do  not  owe 
them."  The  democrats,  at  their  coDvcntion,  Juno 
8,  1880,  recognized  the  Ubcml  disposition  of  tlie 
state's  creditors,  and  favored  a  settlement  on  the 
best  terms  possible  for  the  slate.  Two  minority 
reports,  however,  were  bo  earnestly  pushed  as  to 
iliow  how  large  a  portion  of  the  party  had  suc- 
cumbed to  repudiating  theories.  One  (the  "Jolin- 
BOQ  Report ")  favored  a  settlement  after  canvaesing 
among  the  people  to  learn  the  terms  to  which  the 
majority  would  agree  ;  the  other  (the  "Garner 
Report")  urged  out-and-out  repudiation,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  g  4,  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
aeltlement  of  the  state  debt  by  the  legisiature." 
After  the  adoption  of  the  majority  report,  so 
amended,  however,  as  lo  provide  that  the  new 
coupons  Bhould  nut  be  made  receivable  for  taxes, 
etc.,  160  delegttles  left  the  hall,  organized  a  sepa- 
rate convention,  nominated  S.  F.  Wilson  for  gov- 
ernor, and  adopted  a  resolution  dccluring  against 
(he  railrond  bonds,  the  war-intcrcst  bonde,  and  the 
receivability  ot  coupons  for  taxes  and  oilier  state 
dues.  The  result  of  this  split  was,  Ihat  the  repub- 
licans carried  the  election  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  their 
nominee  for  governor,  by  a  large  vole.  In  1881  a 
funding  act^  which  had  been  carried  through  the 
house,  passed  the  senate  by  a  bare  majority  of  one. 
But  popular  opposition  to  the  recognition 'of  the 
debt  waa  still  strong.  Henry  J.  Lvna  and  others, 
claiming  to  be  citizens  and  laic  pa'yers,  applied  to 
tlie  court  of  chancery  for  an  injunction,  on  the 
eround  that  the  funding  act  waa  procured  by 
bribery  and  fraud.  The  bill  was  dUmisscd  and. 
on  appeal,  the  supreme  court  decided  that  the  act 
which  provided  for  funding  the  entire  debt  at  par 
by  3  I»rccnt.  W.ycar  bonds,  redeemable  at  any 

provision  which  made  coupons  receivable  for 
(^nlfl  «„;  '.  ""'  ."'*  ^'"'""'  ''■"*  "■«  legislature 
could  not  contract  away  "  the  revenue  or  enter 
upon  an  agreement  which  a  subsequent  loirislature 
might  not  repeal.  On  May  19 1^'  60  a„d  fl 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  is.ue  of  new  b 
at  3  per  cent,  iuierest  for  two  yeara  4  ner  cen 

Int  'tStertot-  '''  '^■•'  ^"''"- "  ""^^ 
old  biStLl^^"^^;- -  "T&rjr  ac 
c^rdance  with  a  proposition  from  EuKenfKeny' 
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mtnt  on  the  best  possible  terms.  The  de: 
owing  to  tliese  dissensions  in  Iheir  ran 
forced  to  hold  the  bond  issue  in  abeyai 
their  convention,  June  30,  they  lesolv 
While  -we  accord  to  all  an  honest  difte 
opinion,  -we  regard  the  enactment  of  the 
8,  4,  5,  6 '  as  unwise,  because  it  is,  in  our 
not  in  accordance  with  the  views  ot  the 
Their  third  plank  recommended  fund 
"state  debt  proper,"  the  validity  of  wl 
Dot  been  dispuled,  at  par,  less  war  inter 
their  fourth  urged  a  tender  to  the  credit 
settlement  of  therema-iniiigdebtbyten-j-e 
on  tho  "  50  and  3,  4  "  plan.  Their  nomi 
Gen.  W.  B.  Bate.  Onehundredandfiflyd 
promptly  boiled,  approved  the  "60  and  8, 
settlement,  and  noniinaled  Jos.  H.  FiLssel 
"slate  credit"  ticket.  ThogreenbackcrB,i 
pudiating  the  railroad  bands,  and  all  but 
portion  of  the  state  debt,  declared  against 
tlement  eveD  of  that  porlioo  until  ratified 
ular  vote,  and  nominated  Jno.  R.  Beasloy. 
Bate,  the  nominee  of  the  "low  lai"  den 
was  elected.  The  "60  and  8, 4,  S,  6  "  ploa  i 
fore  stamped  with  popular  disapproval,  a 
politicians  will  hardly  venture  upon  the  i 
oration  of  as  favorable  terms  for  the  stale' 
itors  in  the  teeth  of  the  popular  feeling, 
believed  that  the  "  readjuslers  "  will  cons 
a  settlement  of  the  "state  dellt  proper,  "le 
interest,  in  full ;  with  a  provision  for  eo 
iniaing  tho  remainder  by  funding  it  in 
cent,  thirty-year  bonds,  scaled  at  50  per 
and  the  swindled  creditors  will  have  to  mal 
best  of  a  very  bad  Imrgain.  Tho  federal  gi 
ment  loses  by  Tennessee's  repudiation.  Al 
ous  times,  from  1836  to  1851,  the  United  : 
invested  moneys  held  in  trust  for  certain  1 
tribes  by  the  secretary  ot  Ibo  interior,  in 
nessee  bonds.  Up  to  Jan.  1,  1883,  the  ai 
due  the  government,  with  accrued  interesi 
»4B8,270.  As  the  United  Slates  held  the  i 
intrust,  the  interest  bus  been  paid  to  the  1 
claries  from  time  to  time  by  congressiomil  i 
priation.  As  the  dt'bt  has  been  rtpadiali 
Tennessee,  the  tas  payers  of  the  nal  ion  have 
and  will  be  called  upon  periodically  lo  sctl 
debt  of  thai  sule.  It  is  claimed  by  ex-cot 
man  William  B.  Moore,  {ride  letter  to  '■; 
Herald,"  March  13,  1883),  that  both  politic) 
ties  in  the  state  have  again  and  ag^iin,  tb 
their  governors  and  legislators,  reeo^'nirpd  i 
lidity  of  ihe  bonds  which  United  Sianfl  s 
Hurris  declared  void  in  the  campaign  of 
"Propositions, "said  Secretary  Teller,  in  a 
lo  Mr.  Moore,  March  3,  1883,  "have  been 
by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  issue  oew  hoc 
accrued  interest  on  the  bonds  held  in  trust  1 
department,  but  the  rcconis  do  not  show  th 
olTer  has  been  made  by  siud  stale  to  pi; 
interest."—  Virginia.  At  Ihe  close  of  lb 
llie  public  debt  of  Virginia  amounted  to 
^1,000,000.  In  1866 the  auditorof  tbesl 
ported  thai  the  Interest  account,  to  the  imo 
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ers  of  her  bonds."  Both  readjueters  and  demo- 
crats favored  the  national  nominees  of  tbe  demo- 
cratic party,  and  were  careful  lo  declare  tlieir  be- 
lief tliat  in  national  politics  only  national  issues 
should  be  regarded.  An  attempt  at  fusion  was 
made  but  failed,  because,  it  is  Alleged,  the  rend- 
Justera  were  too  grasping  in  their  claims  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoils  in  event  of  succes.^.  The 
futile  negotiatioDs  only  widened  the  brench,  and 
finally  the  nalionul  democratic  committee,  seeing 
that  a  union  waa  out  of  the  question,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  this  dickering  with  tlie  repudiators  was 
likely  to  lose  the  parly  voles  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country,  issued  an  address  late  in  Octo- 
ber, 1980,  urging  the  democratic  voters  of  Vir- 
ginia to  support  the  ticket  of  the  regulars.  Where- 
upon the  chairman  of  the  readjustcrs  brouglit  out 
a  counter  address,  declaring  that  his  faction  were 
striving  tor  a  higher  prize  than  "any  abstract 
tille  lo  democracy,"  viz.,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  their  own  slate  in  their  own  way.  The 
election  resulted  as  follows :  conservative  demo- 
crats ("regulars"),  98,913;  readjusters,  81,679; 
republicans,  84,030.  Meanwhile  the  rcadjusler 
t^oalltioQ  had  elected  Gen.  Mahone  to  succeed  B. 
£.  Withers  as  Unittid  Stales  senator  for  the  six 
years  beginning  March  4,  18S1.  In  the  national 
senate  the  parties  were  equally  divided,  thirty- 
seven  republicans.  Ibirty-sevcn  democrats,  and 
two  independents.  Mahone  of  Virginia,  and  Davis 
of  Illinois.  Gen.  Alahone  did  not  appear  until  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  when  the  debate  on  the 
organization  of  the  committees  was  at  its  height. 
The  tact  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  demo, 
cratic  caucus,  and  proclaimed  himself  an  indepen- 
dent, aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  democratic 
senators  who  had  couDted  upon  him  to  give  Ihem 
a  bare  majority  entitling  their  party  lo  the  rights 
of  a  majority  in  making  up  the  senate  commit- 
tees, and  upon  his  appearance  he  was  at  once  at- 
tacked  by  Mr.   Hill   of   Georgia,   who  accused 

took  the  floor  m  his  own  defense  and  began  a 

dMnoc  at  in  principle,  bilt  insisted  that  he  d,d  not 
owe  his  seat  to  the  democratic  party  and  an 
nounced  his  intention  of  voting  with  the  i^nub 
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would  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  to  block  tl 
ness  of  the  senate.  This  decided  the  matt 
the  new  orgauization  was  completed.  So< 
the  fall  election  of  1880  the  United  States  a 
court  decided,  in  January,  1881,  in  the 
Hartmann  c*.  Greenhow,  Treas.,  *|c,.  iq; 
Rep., that  the  Virginia  actot  1873-6.which 
ed  that  the  elalc  treasurer  should  retain  as 
tax  80  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  (h. 
est  coupons  on  the  bonds,  funded  and  unf 
could  not  be  applied  to  coupons  separate* 
bonds  and  in  the  hands  of  different  ownets 
out  impairing  the  obligation  with  such  bon 
ers,  contained  :n  the  funding  act  of  1871.  a 
contract  with  the  holders  of  the  coupons 
readjuBter  convention.  Juno  2  and  3,  188 
Riddleburger  bill  was  again  iniioiscd,  an: 
Cameron  noniinaled  for  governor.  The  s 
place  on  the  ticket  was  given  lo  Jno.  F  I 
who  at  the  time  was  chairman  of  the  reput 
state  central  committee.  The  republican 
mittee  at  once  convened,  deposed  Lewis  bj» 
of  15  to  3,  and  elected  Gen.  W.  C.  Wicklra 
Head.  Lewis  protested,  and  a  etruggl 
began  between  lliose  who  favored  the  c 
tion  with  the  readjusters  and  the  "'slraigliti 
repubiicanB.  Both  factions  adopted  plalfoi 
the  former  declaring  Ihefr  reasons  for  allj 
themselves  lo  the  readjusler,  or,  as  they  calla 
the  "liberal"  party,  in  opposition  to  the  eons* 
tive  democrats  whom  they  dubhed  "boiirboi 
Their  manifeato  upon  the  bond  issue  was  as 
lows.  "4.  *  ■  Abating  no  part  of  our  de 
mination  to  deal  justly  with  all  the  credilon 
Virginia,  and  to  labor  to  payevtry  dollar  she  I; 
estly  owes  her  creditors,  we  deem  it  inexpedi 
and  unwise  to  make  separate  nominal  Sous  for  si 
ofBcers,  and  we  declare  in  favor  of  hcnny  coo| 
atioQ  with  all  other  citizens  who  support  the  c 
didatea  nominated  by  the  antl-bourbon  or  libi 
convention  of  June  3  and  8,  1881."  The  regi 
republicans,  or  "straight  outs,"  also  held  aconv 
tion  and  put  In  nomination  a  separate  ticket,  w 
Gen  Wickhamatthehead.  Thiswas  their  bi 
plank  "3.  That  the  republican  party  of  Virgi 
hereby  pledges  itself  to  redeem  the  slate  from 
discredit  that  now  hangs  over  her  in  regard  In 
just  obi  ligations."  On  Aug.  4  the  conservai 
democrats  convened,  denounced  rep''d'*'''>ti.  i 
nominatedforgovomorJoo.W. Daniel,  The  re 
justera'  fusion  elected  Iheir  candidaifs.  Came 
and  Lewis,  and  a  majority  of  the  slate  Itgislati 
At  the  election  for  United  Stales  senator  tof 
ceed  Gen.  Johnson  in  1883,  the  readjuslersom 
their  candidate,  H.  H.  Riddleburger,  the  aul 
of  the  repudiation  act,  and  with  a  working  m», 
ily  of  six  in  each  branch  of  tlic  legislatun;,  [ 
ceeded  to  carry  out  their  schemes  for  repudiat 
tale  debt  by  enacting  the  measures  comino 
known  ns  "coupon-killers."  The  first  of  U 
•K.  entitled  ■■  An  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
commonwealth  and  tlie  holders  of  her  securitii 
(passed  Jan.  J4, 1882),  provided,  under  Ihe  plw 
protecting  the  slate  against  forged  and  spurii 
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ment with  onerous  and  destructive  conditions,  and 
thus  to  evade  the  performance  of  them." — The 
people  of  the  defaulting  states  have  not  always 
relied  solely  upon  an  appeal  to  popular  vote,  legis- 
lative enactment  or  judicial  decision  for  aid  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  payment  of  their  honest 
debts.  Voters  have  been  coerced,  by  threats  of 
heavy  taxation,  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the 
schemes  of  the  readjuster  and  the  repudiator.  In 
more  than  one  state  judges  have  lost  their  seats 
upon  the  bench  because  their  decisions  in  favor  of 
state  honesty  have  given  offense  to  the  popular 
demand;  and  even  force  has  been  resorted  to  in 
some  conununities  where  the  heavy  interest  tax 
has  threatened  a  serious  burden.  In  one  county 
of  Missouri,  against  which  an  interest  judginent 
had  been  obtained,  and  mandamus  to  compel  the 
le\'y  and  collection  of  a  tax  secured,  an  organized 
mob  seized  the  books  and  expunged  the  levy.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  decisions  already  noted, 
pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land, 
the  defaulting  commonwealths  have  matters  en- 
tirely in  their  own  hands.  Under  the  11th  amend- 
ment no  power  can  legally  coerce  a  state  to  keep 
its  solemn  pledge.  Whether  a  sense  of  national 
dishonor  will  ever  prove  strong  enough  to  demand 
and  secure  the  repeal  of  that  provision,  is  a  thing 
of  doubtful  surmise.  But  while  that  inhibition 
stands,  a  sovereign  state  possesses  the  royal  right 
of  snapping  its  fingers  in  its  creditor's  face.  To 
the  creditor  no  remedy  is  left  save  to  rely  upon 
the  innate  honesty  of  the  people,  and  to  wait  for 
the  slow  revival  of  a  healthy  and  honest  public 
opinion.  Hope  of  such  in  some  communities  rests, 
it  must  be  admitted,  upon  but  slight  foundation. 

Geoboe  Walton  Green. 

RESIGNATION.  Applied  to  an  office  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  proper  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  this  term  is,  the  relinquish- 
ment— and  the  return  by  a  formal  act — of  all 
claim  to  the  position  of  honor  or  trust  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  the  individual  to  the  power 
which  originally  bestowed  it,  or  to  its  agent  accred- 
ited by  law  to  receive  such  formal  surrender.  The 
highest  office  known  to  the  American  system  is 
that  of  president.  The  selection  of  president  is 
by  the  ballots  of  electors  (electoral  college),  who 
are  themselves  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  people  of 
the  various  states  of  the  Union.  The  next  highest 
office  is  that  of  vice-president,  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  president, 
and  who,  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion or  inability  of  the  president  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  becomes  president.  —  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  resignation  of  these  two  impor- 
tant offices,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  provide 
(Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  151)  that  the  only  evidence  of  a 
refusal  to  accept  or  of  a  resignation  of  the  office 
of  president  or  vice-president  shall  be  an  instru- 
ment in  writing  declaring  the  same,  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  person  refusing  to  accept  or  resign- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  and  delivered  into  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.     In  case  of  the 
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removal,  death,  realgnation  or  inability  of  both 
Hie  president  and  ylce-prcadent,  Ihe  president  of 
the  senate,  or,  if  lliere  be  none,  then  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representativea  for  the  time  being. 
Bhall  act  ua  president  until  the  disability  ia  re- 
moved or  a  president  is  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  forms  of  law.  —Each  slate  is  entitled  to  a 
representation  of  two  senators  to  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  the  laws  of  congress,  and  those 
of  tlie  slate  enacted  for  that  purpose.  In  case  of 
the  resignation  of  a  United  States  senator  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a  state,  the  execu- 
tive of  such  slate  is  empowered  bj-  Ihe  constitu- 
tion to  QU  the  vacancy  Urns  occurring,  by  making 
a  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  till  such  va- 
cancy by  the  election  of  a  successor.—  As  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  executive  of  a  state  from  which  a  sen- 
ator has  been  chosen,  to  certify  his  election,  under 
the  seal  of  the  slate,  to  the  president  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  h  is  likewise  the  duty 
of  the  executive  when  vacancies  happen  in  the 
representation  of  his  state  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  that  he  shall  notify  Ihe  legislature 
that  such  vacancy  exists,  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
that  the  resignation  of  a  senator  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  executive  of  such  state  as  he  bus 
represented  in  the  United  States  senate. — The 
constitution  al^o  provides  that  when  vacancies 
occur  in  the  representation  of  any  state,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  ot  elec- 
tion to  fill  such  vacancies;  therefore  when  a  rep 
rescntative  in  congress  from  any  slate  resigns  his 
seat  in  that  body,  his  resignation  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  governor  of  hie  state,  who  will 
thereupon  issue  his  writ  onlering  an  election  in 
such  district  lo  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation.  But  the  governor  of  a  state  has  no 
authoritj-  to  appoint  a  member  temporarily  to  fill 
the  vacancy  m  Ihe  state's  representation  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  he  Is  empoweml  by 
the  constLtution  to  do  when  under  ieitain  cir 
cumstonces,  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  senate  - 

Uon  is  heT"?*?.'  "l '"'  *^'*'''"  '^''Sn  his  posl- 
,?J^K      ."^  "'^  department  to  VFhich  he  was 

UnHed  C  f^'^™^  »"  'he  president  of  the 
United  States  from  whom  he  received  the  arn 
pomlment,  and  who    «t  i.i.  „„,i  '^ 

willannoin.hi  '        ""  ^"'^^  conven  cnce, 

wilj  appomt  his  successor  by  and  with  the  advii^ 
and  consent  ot  the  senate      —    "  -  -  "QVice 
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president  tender  their  resignations  as  aud 
vice-president  on  his  assuming  the  duties  i 
Ident.  —  Whenever  the  heads  ot  buretiua 
subordinates  of  any  of  the  heads  of  the 
menls  resign  their  ofBees,  if  they  have  b 
pointed  liy  the  heads  of  such  departmeni 
letters  of  resignation  will  be  addressed  i 
heads  of  departmentB  ;  but  If  their  appoi 
proceeds  from  the  president  of  the  United 
the  letter  of  resignation  must  be  aiidresset 
president  ot  the  United  States.  The  resi; 
of  persons  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
malic  service  come  under  this  rule,  —  Wh 
the  governor  of  a  state  resigns  his  posii 
atich,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments 
office  for  tiie  residue  of  the  term  devolve  uf 
lieutenant  governor.  In  case  the  Keutenai 
cmor  should  resign  nlso,  or  become  incB 
from  any  other  cause,  of  performing  the 
of  the  office,  tlic  president  ot  (he  stale  seusi 
act  as  governor  until  the  vacancy  is  filled  i 
disability  removed.  And  if  (he  president  i 
senate,  from  any  of  the  above-nsmed  eau« 
comes  Incapable  of  performing  the  duties  o( 
emor,  the  same  will  then  devolve  upon  thesp 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  — If  Ihe  off 
auditor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  stale,  allc 
general,  superintendent  of  public  inslruelio 
other  stale  officer,  becomes  vacant  hy  reaso 
resignation  or  otherwise,  the  laws  of  the  b 
generally  authorize  the  governor  lo  fill  the  I 
temporarily  until  successors  are  elected  In  i 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  —  When 
members  of  either  branch  of  the  stale  Icgisia 
n  their  positions  as  such,  Ihe  eieculiveol 
will  immediately  Issue  writs  ot  eleclie 
fill  the  vacancies  thus  created,  and  the  pe 
thus  resigning  must  direct  his  letter  of  resigns 
to  Iho  governor  of  the  stale,  who  will,  upon 
notification,  proceed  as  directed  bylaw.  — W 
ever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  chief  ju: 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  by 
son  of  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  duties 
powers  ol  his  office  will  devolve  upon  the  as 
ate  Justice  who  is  first  in  preeedeoce,  until  ai 
er  chief  Justice  is  appointed  snd  duly  quali 
This  provision  applies  to  every  associale  ju 
who  succeeds  to  the  office  of  chief  Justio 
Should  a  judge  of  a  United  States  circuit  c 
resign  his  position  as  such,  the  court  for  thai 
cuit  may  be  held  by  the  circuit  Justice  orhj 
distrlcl  judge  of  that  district,  sitting  alone,  c 
the  Iwo  sitting  together;  but  a  district  Judge 
sitting  can  not  give  a  vote  In  any  esse  of  aj 
or  error  from  his  own  decision  :  Proaded,  ' 
such  a  cause  may,  by  the  consent  of  partie 
heard  and  disposed  of  by  him  when  hoMi 
circuit  court,  silting  alone.  When  Bitting 
the  Justice  of  the  circuit,  the  judgment  or  di 
In  such  cases  must  be  rendered  in  conformity 
the  opinion  of  the  presiding  Justice.  —  If,  hy 
son  of  resignation  or  otherwise,  no  joslice  is  i 
led  to  a  circuit,  the  chief  justice  of  the  lupi 
court  may  request  the  Justice  of  another  di 
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siana,  of  J.  Madison  Wells.  T.  C.  Anderson,  L. 
M.  Kenner,  and  G.  Casanave,  all  private  citizens 
except  Wells,  who  was  federal  naval  officer  at 
New  Orieans;  in  South  Carolina,  of  Henry  E. 
Hayne,  secretary  of  state,  F.  L.  Cardozo,  treas- 
urer, Thos.  C.  Dunn,  comptroller,  Wm.  H.  Stone, 
attorney  general,  and  H.  W.  Purvis,  adjutant 
general,  all  colored  except  Dunn  and  Stone.  Nov. 
10,  a  large  number  of  republican  and  democratic 
leaders  in  northern  states,  on  the  invitation  of  Pres- 
ident Grant  and  the  democratic  national  commit- 
tee respectively,  went  to  the  three  disputed  states 
to  inratch  the  canvass;  but  they  had  no  concert  of 
action,  and  can  not  really  be  said  to  have  acted  at 
all.  The  boards  met  and  organized  in  South  Car- 
olina Nov.  10,  in  Louisiana  Nov.  16,  and  in  Flor- 
ida Nov.  27.  In  Louisiana  the  fifth  member  of 
the  board,  Oscar  Arroyo,  a  democrat,  had,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  resigned  immediately 
after  the  election,  and  the  remaining  four,  all  re- 
publicans, refused  to  fill  his  place.  When  the 
by  I  board,  by  its  tenth  rule,  resolved  to  decide  con- 
ral  tests  in  secret  session,  the  democrats  protested,  but 
ain  without  success.  The  board  also  refused  to  allow 
Lce;  United  States  supervisors  to  be  present  at  their 
,  to  secret  sessions;  to  allow  counsel  for  contestants  to 
its  inspect  the  counting  of  the  returns;  or  to  count 
5  of  the  ballots  of  four  republican  parishes,  on  which 
uf c-  the  names  of  five  of  the  eight  Hayes  electors  had 
the  been  forgotten,  only  for  the  three  electors  specified 
aw;  on  them.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  board's  de- 
f  its  f  cnsc  of  its  action  in  these  cases,  for  it  assigned  no 
itiul  reasons.  Dec.  6,  it  declared  elected  the  republican 
was  candidates  for  state  officers,  4  republican  and  2 
lade  democratic  congressmen,  19  republicans  and  17 
liese  democrats  in  the  state  senate,  and  71  republicans, 
the  43  democrats,  and  8  independents  in  the  state 
?ally  lower  house.  Its  principal  changes  had  been  made 
^lina  by  counting  for  all  the  eight  Hayes  electors  some 
ling.  1,200  ballots  bearing  the  names  of  only  three;  and 
unty  by  throwing  out  about  13,000  democratic  and 
Durd,  2,000  republican  votes,  mainly  in  the  parishes  of 
urer,  East  Baton  Rouge,  De  Soto,  East  and  West  Feli- 
le  ad-  ciana,  Grant,  Iberia,  Lafayette,  Lafourche,  More- 
over house,  and  Ouachita.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
crnor  control  the  board  by  the  state  courts.  —  In  Florida 
trans-  the  state  circuit  court  for  Leon  county,  before  the 
UhI  in  meeting  of  the  board,  had  ordered  it  to  canvass 
laints  the  votes  forthwith.  Dec.  5,  the  board  declared 
anfair  the  popular  vote  on  presidential  electors  to  be 
rly  in  28,849  republican,  and  22,923  democratic,  a  repub- 
{>m  in  lican  majority  of  926;  all  of  Manatee  county,  and 
icrally  parts  of  several  other  counties  had  been  rejected 
ilhern  for  violation  of  election  laws.  Dec.  22,  the  state 
(T  the  supreme  court  ordered  the  board  to  canvass  the 
lat  the  voles  for  state  officers  only  from  the  face  of  the 
liming  returns.  What  the  "  face  of  the  returns  "  was,  is 
in  that  doubtful.  Both  parties  agree  that,  taking  all  the 
I  state,  counties  but  one  (Baker),  the  vote  in  the  state  was 
by  the  almost  an  exact  tie.  From  Baker  county  two  re- 
ida  the  turns  had  been  sent:  one,  made  up  Nov.  10,  by 
McLin,  the  county  clerk  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  giving 
mptrol-  the  vote  as  143  republican,  and  238  democratic,  a 
LuLoui-    democratic  majority  of  95;  and  another,  made  up 
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application  of  an  income  tax  equally  among  tha 
contributors  summoned  to  declare  their  fortunes, 
and  among  the  assessors  charged  with  supervising 
and  correcting  these  declarations?    I  could  not," 
he  concludes,  "assert  that  there  is  among  the  Ger- 
manic peoples  more  of  authority  or  of  liberty  than 
among  the  Neo-Latin  peoples.     What  seems  cer 
tain  is,  that  authority  and  liberty  are  there  dis- 
tributed and  understood  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Germanic  peoples  appear  to  accept  more  easily 
than  do  the  Neo-Latins,  authority  coming  close  to 
the  individual,  at  the  hearth  of  the  family,  in  the 
town  or  near  at  hand.  "—It  will  readily  appear 
that  differences  in  race  aptitudes  for  taxation,  such 
as  those  indicated  by  M.  de  Parieu,  may  not  only 
control  the  forms  of  assessment  or  contribution,, 
as  between  one  community  and  another,  but  may 
have  power  to  appreciably  affect  the  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  income  of  a  community  which  the 
treasury  can  command,  whether  for  ordinary  pub- 
lic purposes  or  in  the  great  exigencies  of  state.    Of 
two  nations  of  equal  wealth,  one  may,  through 
the  stronger  sense  of  justice  native  in  its  people, 
through  an  excess  of  loyalty  and  spontaneity  in 
the  support  of  the  government,  possess  a  fiscal 
11     force  twice  or  Ihrice  that  of  the  other.  —  It  is  not,, 
r    however,  alone  differences  of  a  moral  nature  which. 
a    affect  the  relative  fiscal  force  of  communities, 
f    Differences  in  the  prevailing  occupations  of  the 
people,  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  irrespective  of  its  aggre- 
i     gate  amount,  may  have  important  effects  upon  the 
I     power  of  the  treasury  to  secure  contributions  to 
public  ufies.    In  a  commercial  or  manufacturing 
nation,  where  capitals  are  concentrated,  and  where 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  annual  product  be- 
comes the  subject  of  exchange,  perhaps  is  even 
exchanged  several  successive  times  between  the 
hands  of  the  producer  and  those  of  the  consumer,  J 
the  government  can  command  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  people  than 
can  be  done  in  a  purely  agricultural  state.  —  But 
while  considerations  like  the  foregoing  may  prop- 
erly enter  to  influence  the  views  of  the  financier, 
in  matters  which  can  hardly  be  termed  matters  of 
detail,  the  essential  subjection  of  the  fiscal  inter- 
ests of  the  treasury  to  the  economic  interests  of 
the  community,  t  can  never  safely  be  disregarded. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson,  in  his  "  Science  of  Finance,'" 
justly  says,  paraphrasing  in  his  final  sentence 
Burke's  remark  about  justice  as  the  great  stand- 
ing policy  of  nations,  that  *'the  statesman  may, 
for  reasons  such  as  have  been  intimated,  deal  with 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  revenue  on 
methods  somewhat  different  from  those  which  the 
strict  application  of  economical  principles  would 
require;  but  it  must  always  be  as  a  conscious  de- 
viation from  a  right  rule.     He  must  never  go  very 

t  AJoatons  qne  c'est  par  T^tade  de  la  science  ^conomiqae 
en  g«?n<5ral  qu'il  eerait  bon  de  commencer  celle  des  finances 
jiubliqaes.  *  *  Mais,  dira-ton,  la  solution  des  questions  de 
finances  comporte  divers  points  de  vne:  le  point  de  vue  ^con- 
omique,  et  lea  diTcrs  points  de  vue,  fiscal,  politique  et  moral. 
L. 'observation  est  exacte.  Mais  les  raisona  fondamentalea 
sont  d'ordre  ^conomique.   (Jos.  Gamier.) 


were  authorized  by  parliament.  The  breach  with 
Rome,  and  the  pluuder  of  the  religious  establish- 
menta  by  Henry  VIII.,  placed  vast  wealth  at  the 
disposal  ot  lliaL  disinlcrcsicd  reformer;  but  a 
similar  course  of  improvident  and  wasteful  alien- 
ations Boon  brought  liio  income  of  the  sovereign 
again  below  his  urgent  neceasilies.  In  the  sevenlh 
year  of  James  1.  Ilie  entire  land  revenue  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  amounled 
(o  only  £60,870.  James  sold  lands  to  the  value  of 
£775,000,  and  left  debts  to  an  equal  amount.  — 
Prodigal,  however,  as  had  been  tfie  alienation  of 
the  crown  lands  underlhcTudorsand  the  Stuarts, 
it  was  William  III.,  the  author  of  iho  modem 
scheme  of  |iublic  floanco,  who  did  most  to  dis- 
sipate the  hereditary  property  of  the  crown;  nor 
is  it  liiiely  that  the  two  tacts  were  wiihoul  a  vital 
connection.  William,  foreseeing  the  vast  fiscal 
power  of  government,  under  the  commercial  as 
contrasted  with  the  feudal  organiiation  of  soci- 
ety, would  seem  to  have  regarded  the  IraditiooBl 
revenues  ot  England  with  conlempl.  At  the  end 
ot  hia  reign,  parliament,  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
"having  obtained  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
land  revenues,  found  that  they  had  been  reduced 
by  grants,  alienations,  incumbrances,  reversions 
nnd  pensions,  until  fliey  scarcely  exceeded  the 
rent  roll  of  a  squire," — Whatever  William  may 
have  thought  of  landed  revenues,  as  compared 
■with  the  proceeds  of  excises  and  customs,  his  im- 
mediate successors  were  not  content  with  the  si^ 
nation,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Anne's  reign,  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leases 
from  the  crown,  for  any  longer  tenn  than  thirty- 
one  years,  or  three  lives,  were  declared  void, 
except  with  regard  to  houses,  which  may  bo 
gianled  for  fifty  years.  "The  misfortune  is," 
says  Blackstoue,  "that  this  act  was  made  too 
lalt,  after  almost  every  valuable  iniierilance  in 
possession  of  the  crown  had  been  granted  away." 
■'There  are  very  tew  estates  in  the  kingdom  tl«t 
have  not,  at  some  period  or  other  since  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  by  forfeiture,  escheat  or  otherwise.  For- 
tunately for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  this  hered- 
itary landed  revenue,  by  a  series  of  improvident 
mismanagement,  is  sunk  almost  to  nothing, "  —  It 
was  especially  the  contemplation  of  En^'lish  ex- 
perience in  this  respect,  which  drew  from  Adam 
Smith  that  strong  aasertion  of  the  imi>olicy  ot 
seeking  to  derive  revenue  from  public  domains, 
whicli  is  ao  often  quoted  in  discussion  ot  Ibis  sul)- 
jeel;  "  The  servants  ot  the  most  negligent  m 
are  better  superintended  than  the  servants  o: 
most  vigilant  sovereign."  "Tlie  crown  hindsot 
Great  Britain  do  not  ui  present  atford  the  fourth 
part  of  the  rent  which  could  probably  be  drawn 
from  them  if  they  were  llie  property  of  private 
persons.  If  the  crown  lands  were  more  extensive, 
it  IS  probable  they  would  be  still  worse  managed. 
In  the  present  stale  ot  the  greater  part  ot 
if  ?,'"'"'^^  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of 
^  , ,  '*'"^^  '"  ""^  country,  managed  as  they 


probably  would  be,  would  ae 


.  the  ordinary  Terenue  which  they  levy  upon 
people  even  in  peaceful  times."  Perhaps  had 
Smith  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  able,  a 
preiiensivc,  frugal  and  solicitous  Prussian  adn 
istration  of  public  estates  to-day,  he  might  1 
reason  to  qualify  the  judgment  expressed  alx 
—  M.  Cherbuiie/,  in  his  Beksct  Eanunnigu^,  t* 
strong  ground  against  making  public  domain' 
important  element  in  the  fiscal  system.  Om.' 
mark  is  especially  notable.  Domains  do  not, 
furnish  an  available  resource  in  lime 
emergency.  On  tlie  whole,  this  remark  is  b 
true  and  important;  yet  the  recent  examples 
Chili  and  Peru,  with  their  guano  deposits,'  Eg 
■ith  the  large  sugar  plantations  of  the  kbcdi 
Hondurns  with  her  precious  foresU  of  mahopt 
have  shown  that  a  tangible  property  of  this  t 
may  sometimes  afford  a  ceriain  adTaniap; 
quickly  placing  a  large  loan,  for  a  stnle  of  lo 
credit.  —We  have  seen  how  the  crown  lsii<li 
England  were  wasted  by  improvident  alienam 
Everywhere  much  the  same  story  is  told  by 
shrunken  domains  ot  the  slate.  What  wa-  o 
the  chief  fiscal  resource  of  many  slates,  now 
i  even  an  important  ilem  in  the  budget 

few  states.     Russia,  says  M.  Cherbulie 

almost  the  only  slate  ot  modem  Europe  wl 
8  from  ila  fiscal  domain  a  notable  Shan 
us  icvenue  Yet  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wnrtenil 
and  Sweden  still  retain  extensive  and  profi' 
domains.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  cr 
lands  of  Hanover,  if  any  one  could  finilou 
whom  they  belong. -In  the  Uailed_  Siala 
possession  of  vast  areas  of  fertile  lemlory  b; 
new  government,  was,  at  the  beginning  at 
fiscal  history,  looked  upon  by  almost  all  t« 
men  of  the  republic  as  a  resource  to  be  ci 
and  improved.  Gradually,  however,  a^  ioio 
der  other  titles  of  this  work,  Ibe  P'OJ^Jf" 
ing  revenue  from  the  public  la"''*^'^*"^ 
and  for  the  past  two  generations "'  ^^  °^ 
object  of  the  government  to  promote  the  spi 
priation  ot  the  public  lands  by'"<l:""f'»'""" 
on  the  payment  ot  a  ">"«'?  °%"»'SV 
merely  the  tecs  of  registration.  This  P«^' 
announced  by  President  Jackson,  ui  to  iw 
of  1833,  in  which  he  said,  "»?«2^„ 
our  true  policy  that  the  public  land^  shaH  « 
as  soon  o^  practicable,  to  be  ft  ^"'r  .'l.w 
and  that  they  be  sold  '»  ^'"f '  "iTiise 
eels,  at  a  price  bau-ly  sufHcient  to  ^  ^ 
United  States  the  expense  ot  tl"^^,  P^T ",„;,i. 
and  the  cost  arising  under  our  IftTL-ame  di 
In  the  respect  of  the  proportion  "'  ^  j,  l 
from  stale  domains  and  state  e"'*'^^^  beti 
Bcaulieu  offers  tlie  following  w"'  ^^^^ 
England  and  Prussia:  ' '.  The  one  Ji«s.  ^^  ^,  ^ 
no  revenues  from  domains;  whM  "-  ,  ^ 
revenuea  constitutes  but  an  infif*"^^,Vr 
its  vast  budget.  Moreover,  it  does  ^^ 
desirous  of  creating  such  a  revenue. 

•  W.  OamlM  rtatoi.  that.  In  IW  ^^f^^l.^ 
.tnndi,  for  a  revenue  of  l>-t,CiOO,000  W""'^ 
(rem  cOBIoQu,  aod  1,360,000  from  »U  o»^  ™^ 
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only  require  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue largely  made  use  ot  in  the  past  by  nearly  all 
governments,  and  still  conatituting'  a  not  unim- 
portant feature  of  the  budgets  of  inany_ countries. 
•'  The  profit  which  Ihe  public  draws  from  lottor- 
iea,"  wrote  Hamilton,  "may  be  considered  aa  a  tnx 
on  tbe  spirit  of  gaining,  and  added  to  the  amount 
of  otbertaies."  While  lotteries  afford  a  most  ef- 
ftc-tive  means  of  securing  revenue  in  the  immediate 
instance,  there  can  be  no  question  tbal,  in  tbcirulli- 
mate  effect,  they  reduce  the  fiscal  capabilities  of  a 
people,  by  dlseouritgLng  patient  and  steady  Indus- 
try, and  by  weakening  tbe  instincts  of  frugality 
and  abstinence. — 3.  Another  quasi  tax,  once  wide- 
ly in  eiercise,  but  now  restrained  and  confined, 
and  in  almost  all  civilized  states  wlioliy  discontin- 
ued, except  in  the  event  of  warlike  operations.  Is 
purveyance,  defined  by  Blaclcsione  as  the  "right 
enjoyed  by  the  crown,  of  buying  up  provisions 
and  otlier  necessaries,  by  tbe  interveolion  of  tlie 
Iting's  purveyors,  for  the  use  ot  his  royal  house- 
bold,  at  an  appraised  valuation,  in  preference  to 
all  others,  and  even  without  consent  of  the  owneri 
and  also  of  forcibly  impressing  the  carriages  and 
horses  of  the  subject  to  do  the  king's  business  on 
the  public  romls.  in  the  conveynnce  of  timber, 
baggsgeand  the  like,  however  inconvenient  to  Ihe 
proprietor,  upoa  paying  him  a  flied  price."  "  A 
prerogative,"  adds  the  commentator,  "which  pre- 
vailed pretty  generally  throughout  Europe  during 
the  scarcity  of  gold  jnd  silver,  and  the  high  valu- 
ation of  money  consequential  thereupon,"  —  4, 
Anotlier  mode  of  raising  a  revenue,  which  par- 
takes largely  of  the  nature  of  a  tax.  without  bear- 
ing lis  form.  Is  through  tho  eiaclion  of  fees  for 
slated  or  orcasional  services,  performed  by  tbe 
agents  of  the  state.  The  mention  of  fees  brings 
up  an  illustration  of  what  was  said  at  the  bepn- 
ning  of  this  article  regarding  the  difBcully  ot  com- 
parmg  the  revenues  of  different  stales.  Take  the 
matter  of  tolls  upon  bridges  and  roads.  In  one 
community,  travel  U  free;  the  great  cost  ot  main- 
taioing  this  service  goes  into  the  budget  of  ex 
peodLiures  ;  and  the  amount  to  be  collected  in 
taxes  IS  by  just  so  much  increased.  In  another, 
peraaps  aa  adjacent,  community,  transport  and 
transit  pay  tolls,  which  are  employed  to  m^ntain 
the  bridges  and  roads  in  repair,  to  pay  interest  on 
the  cost  of  couslrucliou,  and  perhaps  also  to  ac- 
wiraulale  a  sinking  fund  for  the  final  discharge  of 
the  pnncpal  sum;  and  the  tolls  so  paid  do  not 
enter  at  all  imo  the  budget.  In  the  same  way  tho 
^peosea  of  judicial  proceedings  nud  ot  tlie  ad- 
minislration  ot  justice  nmy  be  met  out  of  Ulc  gen- 
or  ^i^""^-  '"  '"'*""''y  "'  quarterly  salaries. 
»nW^T,  ^""^-  '"  '"'°«"^  portions,  by  individ- 
ual suitors.  Acco«ling  as  the  one  w  the  other 
d^,^.  P'yails-  Ibe  apparent  receipts  and  expen- 
w  thm  ,  '*"*  T''  '"""  ^^  '""•^'^  or  diminished. 
without  regard  lo  the  real  burden  resting  upon  the 

w!  TT  ■  "  "■  "''  «>«tl>ern  slates  ot  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  i„  England  than  in  Ireland  for  ex 
«"ple.  U  a  fact  which  no  student  of  compa^tlve 


revenue  could  safely  leave  out  of  account.  — T 
question  of  the  equity  or  expediency  of  jndic 
fees  may  be  studied  with  amusement  and  prol 
in  the  vigorous  writings  of  Jeremy  Benlham.  i 
most  in  the  degree  in  which  communities  advai 
in  civilization,  are  roads  and  bridges  made  ft 
to  tnivi'l;  and  the  expenses  of  their  constructi 
and  maintcnimce  assumed  by  the  state.  Instead 
being  charged  upon  the  individuals  using  them. 
6,  Coinage."  (Toinage  lias  always  been  one  oft 
most  chcrUhed  atiribules  ot  sovcreigntj  the  wor 
over.  Of  India,  Dr.  Hunter  says:  "  Little  pote 
tatcs,  who.  in  every  other  respect,  aclmowlcdp 
allegiance  to  Delhi,  maintained  their  independe 
right  of  coining.  As  it  was  the  last  pririlege 
which  fnllen  dynasties  clung,  so  it  was  the  flrel 
which  adventurers,  rising  into  power,  aspire 
While  the  Mabrattas  were  still  mountain  mbbei 
they  act  up  a  mint;  and  in  1885  tbe  Essl  lnd 
company,  at  a  period  when  it  had  only  a  fe 
houses  and  gardena  in  Bengal,  intrigued  for  « 
dignity  of  striking  its  own  coin."  — But  it  w 
not  only  the  right  of  striking  the  coin  which  fcia 
asserted  for  themselves.  The  right  ot  debasing  il 
coin,  was,  says  Hallam,  "  a  flower  of  the  crown 
Tbe  Imposition  known  as  tnoneguge.  after  the  N( 
man  conquest  ot  England,  was  a  tax  of  one  sh 
ling  paid  every  three  years  by  each  hearth  in  I 
kingdom  specifically  to  induce  the  king  not  lou 
his  prerogative  in  debasing  Ihecoin.  By  the  flu 
lerot  Heory  I.  this  imposition  was  abolished,  b 
not  with  any  inipenchment  of  tho  right  of  I 
crown  to  debase  the  coin  at  its  pleasure.  The  a 
tiquarian,  Ruding,  states  that,  at  one  period  in  tl 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  seigniorage  on  go 
money  was  above  13  per  cent.  In  Fnnce  the  d 
basement  ot  the  coin,  under  the  royal  prerngativ 
was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent.  Thescigiiio 
age  exacted  by  John  II.  rose  at  limes,  it  is  siain 
to  three-fifths,  changing,  says  Le  Blanc,  alma 
every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener.  Seignioragi 
to  the  extent  of  the  cost  ot  rendering  bullion  ml 
coin,  has  recdved  the  approval  of  slmosi  all «-™ 
omists.  from  Adam  SmiOi  down;  jet  iheEagl's 
government  has.  since  1666,  coined  gold  ol  lu 
value  free  of  charge.  That  government  has,  n"' 
ever,  since  1816.  exacted  a  heavy  seigniorage  " 
its  silver  coin  which  is  legal  tcndcnn  only  » ' " 
ited  amount  Such  a  seigniorage  en  ilie  fffl»"; 
coin  of  a  countrj-  affords  a  pt«I«^'"""'' „^  j 
enue,  either  to  cover  the  expense  of  miniiog^u 
principal  coin,  wherever  the  ^"S''  ,'^u„nji 
gratuitous  coinage  is  adopted,  or  to  ' 

into  the  treasury,  for  the  general  P^tl^^jZ 
ernment.  —  8.  The  issue  of  paper  """"f' V^^ 
money  is  money  in  respect  to  which  '^'S" JXi 
carried  out  to  the  full  nommal  value  ot  wv^^ 
Instead  of  takingout. say!  percent.. 10  ^ 

cost  of   coinn'^ ;  instead  of  taking  <""■     -^^.^ 
per  cent.,  aa  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  uie 
amount  of  bullion  is  abstracted,  and  a  P^P* 
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sacrifice  would  he  email.  If  at  an  Inconveiuei 
season,  the  greatest  waste  and  confusion  may  ei 
sue'  whlleinamanufacturingorcommercialcon 
munity  il  is  wholly  impossible  to  compute  th 
mischief  that  may  be  effected  by  the  slightest  n 
qulrement  of  personal  attendance  and  person! 
service  —In  the  United  Stales  the  road  tai  is  sU 
worked  out  -  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  ge. 
eral  reBiitt  of  bad  roads;  but  in  all  the  more  pro 
perous  communities  the  change  to  labor  hirrd  an 
paid' out  of  the  general  treasury  has  been  effeclec 
—  3  Tho  second  mode  of  paying  taxes  is  in  pnx 
uce,  or.  aa  we  say,  "  in  kind."  Mr.  MeriviJe  thii 
describ^a  the  Roman  system  of  revenue,  in  Ih' 
respect.  "  In  many  parts  of  the  empire  it  wi 
most  conTenieat  to  make  the  payment  m  kin( 
and  the  government  was  long  in  the  hflbil  < 
accepting  large  consignments  of  com  and  Mb. 
raw  produce,  in  place  of  current  com.  me 
abundant  atocka  of  provisions  never  wanM  wi 
sumera  whtte  the  armies  of  the  republic  wej 
maintained  on  Roman  soil;  and  the  urban  po 
ulatlon,  we  may  believe,  were  always  ready 
receive  the  overflowings  of  the  fiscal  gransne 
whether  government  chose  lo  dole  them  out 
a  cheaper  rate,  or  to  dispense  Ibcm  gratuitous! 
We  may  conjecture  that  the  ffttti  mslilulion 
regular  distributions  of  grain  oripnaied  in  u 
soiree.  The  revenues  of  the  stale  could  ™ 
be  paid  in  kind;  and  the  ample  slocks  lb 
received  must  sometimes  either  be  given  a" 
or  thrown  away." -On  this  system  Gibbon 
marks:  "In  the  primitive  simphc.ty  ot^m 
communities  this  method  may  be  well  adapt 
to  collect  the  almost  voluntary  offenn^  of 
people;  but  it  is  at  once  susceptible  of  the 
most  latitude  and  of  the  utmost  «'"'^t'"»*- 7" 
in  a  corrupt  and  absolute  monarchy,  must  mu 
duce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power 
oppression  and  the  arts  of  fraud,  -  '°  » '  f 
English-American  colonies  this  form  of  conln 
tion  to  public  uses  was  largely  employed.  In^ 
sachuaettB  and  Connecticut.  ^°'^^'°^:t  „ 
might  be  paid  in  com  or  rye,  at  fixed  ru^.  <^ 
cattle  or  l^ver  ;  in  Maryland  and  Vi  pn^,  Inh 
CO  was  received.  During  the  ««'  o>  '"^  ., 
tion.  congress,  for  a  brief  period,  "Pf"^^/^  , 
of  the  continental  paper  money,  '°^;'™^., 
system  of  contribution  inkiud.  0"»  •  ■  , 
it  was  rt-sotved  that  the  sWtes  "'''fj^'^^ 
upon  for  specific  supplies,  beet,  C*'^(^ii« 
hay.  tobacco,  salt,  rum.  and  rice,  to 
ceAain  flxcd  rates  to  the  slates  by  '^bichl^J  ^ 
furnished.  By  March,  1781.  the  Ml'^^ 
cific  supplies  had  been  found  so  "  „, ; 

that  il  wna  abandoned.  —  Througho"'*^^ 
rope,  in  Rus.sia.  Hungary,  and  even' 
down  to  a  very  recent  date,  it  not  ^  ^^  i;;^, 
lime,  pnj-ments  in  kind,  especially  ^"/^^^  m 
of  the  army  and  the  church,  1 
--nsiderable  portion  of  the  ~ 
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^.vuiiivjcmijiu  puriji'n  *'*  ijit  ».v«-  nl  iron 
peasantry.  Mr.  Banfield,  in  his  eicei"^"  ^ 
the  ■■  Organization  of  Industry."  W"*'^  ,. 
Sweden  the  number  of  barrels  of  ""^^  ^^ 
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this  paper  on  Public  Rkvenxte  properly  corned 
here  to  a  close. 

Fbancis  a.  Waxkbr. 


RETOLUTION.  The  word  revolution  is,  in 
its  political  signification,  so  peculiar  to  the  French 
language,  that  other  languages  adopt  it  without 
any  modification,  in  default  of  being  able  to  find 
a  suitable  equivalent.  The  Latin  terai,  which  it 
reproduces  phonetically,  has  never  had  the  same 
meaning;  and  the  course  of  things  subject  to  an 
order  of  successive  changes,  as  the  revolution  of 
the  stars,  implies  a  regularity  and  a  kind  of  pre- 
disposition which  do  not  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  of  political  revolutions.  The  latter,  or 
the  changes  -which  take  place  in  public  affairs, 
differ  considerably  in  importance,  in  extent  and 
in  duration,  as  in  their  form,  their  object  and  their 
result;  but  they  have  generally  the  characteristic  of 
nay  carrying  a  certain  disturbance  into  the  established 
the  order  of  things,  and  in  our  day  this  disturbance  has 
ire-  become  a  trait  suflficiently  prominent  and  grave, 
leal  for  the  name  of  revolution  to  be  applied  almost 
be  exclusively  to  political  changes  in  which  violence 
5ys-  has  played  a  part. — We  must  then  almost  always, 
L  a  in  speaking  of  revolutions,  make  a  distinction  be- 
in-  tween  the  times  preceding  and  following  the 
in  French  revolution.  Before  that  event,  which  has 
ng  become,  so  to  speak,  the  type  with  which  all 
)]e,  others  called  by  the  same  name  are  compared, 
)si-  people  understood  indistinctively  by  revolutions, 
es,  either  accidental  and  partial  changes  in  the  course 
in-  of  affairs,  which  all  more  especially  depend  on 
ly-  the  will  of  individuals,  or  the  profound  and  gen- 
)e.  eral  changes  which  are  brought  about  by  time  and 
rs-  the  inclinations  of  the  public,  and  which  resemble 
he  the  denouement  or  at  least  the  catastrophe  of  a  long 
•n-  drama,  in  which  neither  incidents  nor  characters 
us  have  been  lacking.  It  is  in  the  former  sense  that 
of  Montesquieu  speaks  when  he  says:  "Revolutions 
n-  occur  every  ten  years  in  France."  He  evidently 
of  designates  by  these  words  the  capricious  changes 
li  caused  by  individual  influences  and  temporary 
le  embarrassment  in  a  government  in  which  neither 
V-  institutions  nor  characters  have  any  stability. 
X  These  frequent  changes  are  more  particularly  met 
)f  with  in  absolute  monarchies  and  pure  dcmocra- 
le  cies.  Montesquieu  adopted  the  second  meaning, 
>r  and  expressed  a  different  thought,  when  he  wrote 
d  these  lines:  "  Many  centuries  are  sometimes  neces- 
?,  sary  to  pave  the  way  for  changes.  Events  ripen, 
n  and  lol  the  revolution  breaks  forth.  Such  are  the 
s  revolutions  of  empires  upon  which  great  minds 
,  I  love  to  meditate,  and  which  are  the  principal 
subject  of  the  political  part  of  Bossuet's  ''Dis- 
course on  Universal  History."  When  we  consider 
them  methodically,  connecting  them  with  each 
other,  we  cause  to  enter  into  the  general  idea  of  a 
revolution  the  idea  of  a  certain  order  which  pop- 
ular language  seems  to  exclude  from  it.  How- 
ever contingent  may  be  the  events  in  which  hu- 
man activity  plays  the  chief  part,  there  are  in 
nature  and  in  the  destiny  of  man  general  causes, 
^«\singly  renewed,  which  in  the  long  run, 
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combine  to  produce  geoersl  effects  susceptible  of 
being  foreseen  in  tlieir  aggregate,  or  at  least  of 
being  explained  by  the  sagacity  of  the  statesman, 
of  the  publicist  and  of  (lie  bislorian;  and  these 
real  facts  appear,  after  they  Lave  been  accom- 
plUbed,  Impressed  with  a  slumii  of  a  relative  ne- 
cessity wbich  is  nothing  but  the  forct  of  thing», 
that  is  to  say,  the  natural  bond  between  causes 
and.their  effects.  But  among  these  causes  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  one,  on  tills 
earth  of  ours,  will  always  be  that  free  cause  called 
man.  —  But  it  is  hard  to  give  a  date  in  Ustory  lo 
revolutions  as  thus  anderstood.  For  their  origin 
is  in  the  depths  of  the  past,  and  in  this  sense  one 
might  say  that  they  are  always  preparing  and 
never  flnlshed.  However,  a  distinction  hoa  Iteea 
made,  and  rightly  so,  between  the,  so  lo  speak, 
perpetual  revolution  which  is  the  slow  work  of 
ages,  and  the  dlslinet  manifestations,  the  special 
crises  whicli  occur  in  the  history  of  peoples,  aud 
which  allest  fn  a  palpable  manner  the  work  of 
time  and  the  condition  to  which  the  course  of 
ages  carries  powers,  laws  and  cubIoiub,  or  minds 
and  tliinga.  Then,  ««jjtj  having  ripened,  some 
incident,  a  personal  mistake,  a  fortuitous  fancy, 
a  profound  scheme,  in  short,  a  d« termination  of 
the  will  of  individuals  or  of  the  masses,  provokes 
a  serious  change  in  the  slace  which  concerns  either 
the  government  or  society,  and  transforms  one  or 
the  other  in  a  lasting  manner.  It  was  outbursts  of 
this  kind  which  men  have  in  mind  when  they  speak 
of  the  Dutch,  English  or  American  revolution. 
These  names  designate  various  limited  series  of 
facts  sufficiently  connected  with  each  other  eaally 
to  form  a  harmony,  and  which  can  be  connected 

"ki""  '^'i^'  "'"*™'  ""^  "^"'^  "'  ""^''^^  "  "^'g"- 
able.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  this  sort  of 
revolution  without  the  Intervenlfon  of  force  act- 
ng  outside  the  law.  The  news  so  often  received 
In  our  lime  of  a  revolution  accomplished  at  a 
g^ven  moment  upon  a  point  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  suggests  Immedialelv  the  idea  of  a  more 
or  tess  rapid  change,  effected  either  in  the  gov- 
ernment or  in  society,  and  in  which  violence, 
or  the  threat  of  it,  has  not  l>een  wanting,  The 
same  ctiange,  lawfully  effected,  would  be  called 
a  relorm.  — It  jg  tij^  imervcntion  of  force   al- 

^  or  n '''",'°  ■*  ''''^'  "'  ''^'^  ^'°^'  "'l^  ■^'«^- 
«11^„.    '"'■Kallty  and   violence,   which  makes 

-Scerd\h:^s''  E^r  r  *""-  -"^ 

Jo^id^S"^  r-  ^^-■''"^-  "  -«™°' 
formidable  and  extreme  measure,  which  should 

n^rbhlrf^  '"E'ltly  undertaken,  easily  accepted, 
of  it  wp  *.'""^"*"^'  oo  mutter  what  the  object 
that  Af  i-u  "  ^"^^  ^^^  restoration  of  order  or 
^hat  of  iberty.  These  coup.d'^iat,  even  when  the 
Z'X"  ■  "^^'""^  *™-  '"  """""l  politics  what 
'  IS  in  international  law;  and  the  citizens  or  the 

orlu^i"^"-'"'^"''  -^  '^'<''"*'«"  wilho™  eLity 
authorsnf  ""^'"'  ";':  ^""^  responsibility  as  the 
^thon,  of  a  w^  which  is  neither  just  nor  neces- 
&d  th".*^"^""'!'  "'^°-'''  'be  lawfulness  of 
end.  the  flrat  and  absolute  condition  of  every 


'  political  undertaking,  the  use  of  force,  constltut 
the  dubious  point  in  all  questions  of  war  or  < 
revolution.     The  nature,  [he  duration,  the  inle 
Etty,  the  success  of  a  means  odious  in  itself  at 
only  exceptionally  licit,  should  be  well  weight 
before  Bolving  the  problem  wbich  is  imposed  upc 
whomsoeTcr  intends  lo  decide  the  fate  of  men  li 
arms.  —  Tlie  part  played  by  force  in  all  revoh 
tions  has  made  its  name  suspidous  to  a  lar^ 
number  of   upright  and  dispttasiooate  minds,  c 
whose  scruples  and  weaknesses  parties  and  poner 
often  take   advantage.     It  is  tlius  (hat  a  certsii 
school  has  striven  to  use  tliis  abslract  eipresslDi 
of  revolution  in  a  bad  sense.     Wc  often  read  Ilia 
such  or  such  a  cause,  such  or  such  an  eDterprit^ 
would  succeed  ifTfTolution  does  not  meddle  will  ii 
Tliis  desi^edly  equivocal  form  of  speMh  tfcl 
to  decry  with  good  citizens  a  certain  sggregstc  o 
ideas  and   sentiments  which  brought  about  tbi 
liberal  revolutions  of  whicli  Ibis  age  lias  afforda 
Eo  many  examples.     At  bottom  it  is  intended,  ud 
der  the  name  of  rerolxiHon  to  proscribe  the  bo 
called  principles  of  1789   that  la  to  say.  of  dii 
rcvohition   of   July  14tb    in  France.    This  Ian 
guage  is  a  mask  which  must  bo  torn  sway.    If 
on  the  contrirj    the  cnly  object  be  to  put  peopli 
on   their  g;uard  against  violence  in  tlie  passirau 
and  the  acts  which  is  too  frequently  the  sccom 
panimcnt   and  the  ruin  of  rLVolutions.  it  is  no 
theae  latter  principles  which  are  to  becoodenma 
(7»  ituisae,  but  the  remlationaTy  spirit.     This  las 
epithet,  invented  by  (he  English  and  the  Ameri 
t.  and  which  Is  used  among  (hem  in  a  neulm 
e  aa  the  adjective  of  the  noun  nmiiiiion,  has, 
with  the  French,  hardly  any  but  an  odious  eeme- 
The  revolutionary  spirit  may  thus  continue  to  te 
-nderstood  as  a  spirit   which  seeks  revolutSons 
Ithout  Bcruple.  without   measure  and   withonl 
choice.     As  the  dictatorial  spirit  differs  from  the 
governmental  spirit,  and  the  soldierly  spirit  from 
the  warlike,  so  should  the  liberal  spirit  be  dislln- 
guished  from  the  revolutionary  spirit.    The  fint 
dreads  revolutions,  labors  to  avoid  Ihero,  and  ha» 
recourse  to  them  only  in  the  lost  extremity;  Ibe 
second  seeks  them,  paves  the  way  for  them ;  it 
commences  with  them,  and  offers  lo  itself  as  an 
end  what  is  only  a  last  resort.    These 
"'  "IB,  always  Ignored,  slioidd  be  always 
and  constantly  culled  to  mind.    Thui 
litical   history,  we  must  disthiguisli  the 
tion  of  the  agea,  or  that  long  life  ol  hi 
sown  with  innumerable  events  which  col 
it  were,  from  station  to  station  towar 
lown  goal ;  thi;n,  the  changes  in  the  i 
of  universal  sociely,  or  in  the  civil  an 
cotiBlItution  of  special  political  societies. 
which  are  brought  about  in  the  course  of  e 
and  which  are  called  revolution";  ""?  ' 
must  distinguish  those  revolutions  whict 
the  crises  of  Hie  chronic  condition  *U<!' 
new  aapect  to  affairs,  or  those  abrupt  cha 
work  of  an  accidental  will  or  of  a  fort" 
cumalaoce.      In  short,   for  nearly  ninel, 
since  the  era  opened  by  the  French  rc 
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brought  them  face  to  face,  and  compelled  a  settle- 
ment by  force.  —  The  American   Theory^     The 
American  theory  really  made  the  empire  a  con- 
federation, the  king  being  the  bond  of  union.    In 
liis  kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  the  king  had  cer- 
tain prerogatives,  such  as  the  power  to  make 
peace,  war  and  treaties ;  while  parliament  alone 
had  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  supplies  and 
to  levy  taxes  to  provide  them.     In  his  other  king- 
doms, Ireland,    New   York,    Massachusetts,  or 
South  Carolina,  the  respective  parliaments  had 
just  as  much  power,  and  the  king  just  the  same 
prerogatives,  as  in  Great  Bi^itain.    But  in  each 
kingdom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  was 
territorially    limited :    the  parliament    of   Qreat 
Britain  had  no  more  rightful  jurisdiction  in  Ire- 
land or  in  Massachusetts  than  the  parliaments  of 
Ireland  or  Massachusetts  had  in  Qreat  Britain. 
Franklin  formulates  the  theory  as  follows:  *'  Our 
kings  have  ever  had  dominions  not  subject  to  the 
English  parliament.     At  first  the  provinces  of 
France,  of  which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  remain, 
nlwa^'s  governed  by  their  own  laws,  appealing  to 
the  king  in  council  only,  and  not  to  our  courts  or 
the  house  of  lords.     Scotland  was  in  the  same 
situation  before  the  union.     It  had  the  same  king, 
but  a  separate  parliament,  and  the  parliament  of 
England  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it.    Ireland  the 
same  in  truth,  though  the  British  parliament  has 
usurped  a  dominion  over  it.     The  colonies  were 
originally  settled  in  the  id(>a  of  such  extrinsic  do- 
minions of  the  king,  and  of  the  king  only.     Han- 
over is  now  such  a  dominion."    '*  America  is  not 
part  of  the  dominions  of  England,  but  of  the 
king's  dominions.    England  is  a  dominion  itself, 
and  has  no  dominions."    "Their  only  bond  of 
union  is  the  king."    "  The  British  legislature  are 
undoubtedly  the  only  proper  judges  of  what  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  that  state;  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture are  the  proper  judges  of  what  concerns  the 
Irish  state;  and  the  American  legislatures  of  what 
concerns  the  American  states  respectively."    The 
Americans  felt  that  the  words  "colony"  and 
"colonist"  were  themselves  misleading,  as  im- 
porting some  superiority  of  privileges  in  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  had  remained  at  home ;  and  they 
maintained  that  every  charter  granted  by  the  king 
was  a  compact  between  him  and  the  people  of  a 
new  kingdom.  —  Tfie  British   Theory.     On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  feeling  of  Great  Britain  spoke 
in  Grenville's  pithy  statement  that  "  colonies  are 
only  settlements  made  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  improvement  of  trade,  and  that  they  would 
be  intolerable  except  on  the  conditions  contained 
in  the  acts  of  navigation. "   The  colonists,  then ,  did 
not  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  by 
migrating.    Parliament  might  allow  them  a  tempo- 
rary latitude  of  self-government;  but  its  absolute 
power,  though  latent,  could  be  called  forth  at  any 
moment,  and  the  colonists,  in  the  view  of  the  law, 
were  still  Englishmen  and  under  control  of  the 
British  parliament.     This  theory  was  maintained 
on  the  grounds,  1,  that  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment was  not  limited  by  the  four  seas  which 


bounded  Great  BriUin :  but  that,  by  tbe 
of  the  empire,  parliament  had  acquired  a  nobler 
position  08  an  imperial  bodj.  with,  as  Burke  ex- 
presBes  it,  "  n  rewtved  power  in  lb e  empire  to  sup- 
ply any  deflcieocy  that  may  weaken,  divide  and 
•dissipate  the  whole":  3,  that  the  eoloniea  were 
"  virtually  represented  "  in  parliament,  since  cacli 
member  of  that  body  represented  not  a  particular 
constituency,  but  the  whole  empire  and  all  its  in- 
terests; 3,  that  the  colonists  had  no  more  claim  lo 
a  more  direct  representation  than  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  unrepresented  cities, 
but  must  be  content  with  the  constitution  as  it 
was;  4,  that  it  waa  patently  unjust  that  the  ex- 
pensive duty  of  maintaining  tieela  and  armiea  for 
the  defense  of  the  whole  empire  should  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  imperial  parliament  without  the 
-corresponding  right  to  insure  proportional  con- 
tributions from  the  parts  of  the  empire;  and  5, 
that  the  colonists  themselves  had  always  acknowl- 
edged the  right  of  parliament  to  levy  American 
customs  duties,  from  which  the  right  to  levy  in- 
ternal taies  could  not  logically  be  distinguished. 
This  last  assertion  could  not  be  disputed,  and 
when  it  was  seriously  advanced  as  an  argument  it 
put  an  end  to  the  tacit  compromise  which  will 
next  be  considered,  —  Compromise.  It  will  readi- 
ly be  perceived  tiiat  these  two  theories  were  irre. 
concilable,  and  that  both  were  equally  impracti- 
cable. On  the  American  theory  it  would  have 
required  superhuman  tact  and  discretion  In  the 
king  to  avoid  constant  and  ultimately  fatal  con- 
flicts with  hia  twenty  different  parliaments ;  on 
the  British  theory,  the  parliament  would  have  be- 
come, under  the  guise  of  imperialism,  an  exas- 
perating instrument  of  Btitish  selfishness.  The 
American  Union  baa  solved  Its  similar  territorial 
problem  by  giving  congress  the  imperial  power 
over  the  terriuiries,  while  holding  out  to  the  latter 
the  promise  of  admission  to  the  national  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  they  shall  develop  tbe  necessarv 
powers  and  hiterests,  (See  Ordikance  of  1787, 
TBRBtTORiEB.)  Until  1760  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  lived  under  a  tacit  compromise 
of  a  far  clumsier  sort.  Tlie  home  government 
^^  '"'.  -^"empt  10  assort  any  power  to  levy  taxes 
within  the  limits  of  the  colonics;  lliese  were  levied 
by  the  colonial  assemblies,  on  a  requisition  or  re- 
quest, from  the  king,  through  one  of  his  secre- 
taries or  the  governor.  The  supplies  voted  wore 
J'iolT,  .'^,'-  ""^  sometimes  so  lavish  that  par- 
liament vo,ed  to  return  a  p»rt  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colonies  made  no  objection  to  the 
exercise  by  parliament  of  complete  control  over 
fmX^I  ""'"'/"'^  '"  """-y  -'-^  °^-^  ^-"n^'io 
^^ion  „■  *f '^  '"'  "''^'"""^  ""^  """de  tt-  'he  ab- 
inTflMim,"  ''"""'"  "*  '"^  Massachusetts  charter 
ZmT"''?^'^-  Tl'enavigationactofl651 
ht  En^-i,  \  "f}""^^  '■"P""  '""''^  'f*  G-^W  Britain 
lrt.,w  V  ""*  ""P*'  »""  '"  1993  this  was  ex- 
nif-s  CO,  M^"*  "V.P"'^  '™**''  "l^-  ^  that  the  colo- 


could  legally  trade  onl7,;;"nd'f;om  Greai 
i,„.!',.-^*7'*'-*'^'«^  L-^ws.)    Iq  the  com- 


mercial c<;ionie^;"howlvM;''  th^'iiwa' 


\x-*.i»f  ;),-a5  fv*  ibr  kfdstanc«  ot  the  people  of 

.1  _K-  '.Jir  •axn-  rriilvnllT  the  genn  of  rebellii 

"r   ;i.  «■  >.,!  «  TTST  w<Tf  lo  >fsume  the  praclic 

■  -v.i/-  .-r-i.i3,-.ii;  .-tf  :bidr  o.-i)oaii,s.  —  The  c<aigress 

ii    ;k  -i.-.-.t.it-riuJi  niil»a,e!iitSep(.5,n7 

-»   tH  ,/>...i;i-».  I  .-iM'i_M-VJ»l.  ^ifUs  [urther  L 
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— ...1  i.f  sht'riSs  lo  Uic 
1  -  ''I:>l■;^lolhesbe^tfls. 
•>  iiiiiiixl  a  bill  to  (rsng- 
lui  •.■f  Massachusetts  to 
.  With  it  went  a  sup. 
'iilwiriial  adm  mistral  ion 
"'  '  by  traDsrerrin^  to 
""  tLe  trial  of  oSiocrs 
iiiiliT,  Another  act  le- 
«'l.iiersin  Boston;  and 
Mlended  the  jurL^^ic. 
iIh;  whole  of  that  which 
-northwest  Territorv  "' 
«u,l  to  which  variom 
ij"".  These  were  unre- 
i"ur  Miw  for  unii«l 
'"<  wiiii-hbad  charters 
■""'■•'■f'-J  charier*-  ,he 
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n"  -'iassacliusn'its-  bjui-Ub  3t;]p.;-i.tiiig  ci 
NTTtTihe'lcsfs,  the  oulymtaMimj^f  Ktiie  re! 
ni.'pTtiJ  by  the  conpre*  t*  Tie  Fnpara 
SD  "  Ameriraa  a««>ciuiioi; '  '"iff.  W.  1TT4, 
nas  signed  hv  tin"  di-iesii*-  mii  "iita  tin 
for  general  signnturt.    li  noiui-- Vrjjjdlt 

I  consumption  of  Britisli  i^fM.  uiii  rv.  prob 
of  the  slave  trade  (bit  ^L.-vrar.  iH  .  but 
vided  for  local  conmiiitM!^  a<iy<m  br  p 
vole,  ro  enforce  llie  |irnTi?iiiiy  imttsoc: 
This  wna  the  flrel  efli-ciiv.  ,i(.n  nun.--!  ni 
union  and  preparation  im  mr  ms  Eku 
aiicl  it  is  Doteworthr  thai  it  T:itiia.ra  f-v? 
popular  action,  norbr  stiin  iiNira.  not  le 
sljle  lines,  and  even  lont  iinuiuiu^H*'.  'w* 
fully  obsen-cd  in  jtp  esecutific.  TiH;ei.-iai 
hiuation  of  nalionul  and  ir-cal  si'"!nm-al  i 
United  States  could  huriik  li."l-':>:r  CisD 
(?•«  Natios,  Stjtk  SovjxDiJ^  — Froc 
■olution  in  BritisL  yirril  AiKnci  ' 
cerUinty.  It  pron-eded  slcadiir  ic  irm  is  > 
prot^t  against,  and  jiasflve rcsis-jni.-!  ;:■,  tl 
constitutional  measures  of  llit-  huiutCT  : 
after  April  19,  1775,  as  a  t<cit«i(in  fi  Jif  I 
empire  and  the  tormfluon  d  an  Amei^-ia  c 
George  III.  btins  slil!  r«r('?ii;7J'ji  a-  r.?  t=jr; 
afliT  Julj  4,  1776  as  ibe  fSialiliiJnii-'u;  ■.^  1 
governing  republic  nndtr  ibe  TtT.,;.Ti.cir 
gress,  10  be  t-ucceeded  hy  13m-  »raf«*  v-:'  ™: 

TDiESTAi.:  Fug:  DexT-AJtiT*  iff  Lxw: 

ESCE;    CoSFEajERATloS,    AB11(L!S^»'r-    W 

Co.VFnTt-nos  ■    UNITED   Staits.   -  >« 
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nee;    was  a  line  from  the  ocean  three  miles  to  the  east 
'ite$;    of  Narragansett  bay  and  Seacunck,  Blackstone, 
or  Seekonk,  river  "to  the  falls  called  Patuckett 
falls,"  and  thence  due  north  to  the  Massachusetts 
line.    But  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  col- 
onies claimed  a  large  part  of   Rhode  Island  as 
lying  within  their  patents ;   the  former  claimed 
Pawtuxet  and  Warwick  ;  the  latter,  Aquidncck 
and  the  islands.     Had  these  and  the  Connecticut 
claims  on  the  west  been  allowed,  very  little  would 
have  been  left  of  Rhode  Island.   Only  the  colony's 
stubborn  resistance  carried  it  safely  through  a 
struggle  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which 
feeling  ran  so  high  as  to  exclude  Rhode  Island 
from  political  association  with    her  neighbors. 
(See  New  England  Union.)   In  1703  the  western 
boundary  was  fixed  in  favor  of  Rhode  Island  by 
royal  commissioners,  and  in  1726  their  award  was 
confirmed  by  the  crown.     In  1741  the  disputed 
eastern  boundary  was  decided  in  the  same  way 
very  nearly  in  accordance  with  Rhode  Island's 
claim ;  and  in  1746-7  the  award  was  confirmed 
by  the  crown.     Rhode  Island  thus  gained   its 
present  northeast  township,  and  five  others  on 
the  southeast.    The  boundary  between  the  •  two 
states  was  not  finally  settled  until  March  1,  1862, 
when  it  was  so  run  as  to  throw  Fall  River  into 
Massachusetts  and  Pawtucket  into  Rhode  Island. 
—  Constitutions.    The  provisions  of  the  charter 
it     of  1663  gave  the  colony  a  "democratic^l  "  form 
of  government.    No  appeal  or  veto  power  was 
reserved  to  the  crown;  and  even  the  clause  which 
forbade  the  making  of  laws  contrary  to  the  laws 
f     of  England  was  only  to  extend  so  far  as  the  na- 
3     ture  and  constitution  of  the  colony  would  per- 
t     mit.     The  governor  and  general  assembly  were 
I  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  their  statutes  were 
final.     Rhode  Island  was  thus  from  the  l)eginning 
a  self-governing  community.     At  first  the  legisla- 
ture had  but  one  house,  but  in  1696  a  law  was 
passed  forming  two  houses:  the  council,  or  gov- 
ernor's assistants,  as  the  upper  house,  and  the 
delegates  as  the  lower  house.    In  1724  a  property 
qualification  was  established  for  the  right  of  suf- 
frage.     It  was  subsequently  modified,  until  in 
1762  it  was  settled  at  £40  ($134)  freehold,  or  40 
.shillings  ($7.50)  annual  rent.     Only  freemen  with 
this  qualification  could  vote  or  hold  office,  except 
that  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeman  needed  no  quali- 
fication. —  This  charter  was  the  organic  law  of 
the  colony  and  state  until  1843.    It  was  suspended 
by  common  consent  during  James  II. 's  qiio  war- 
raiUo  ^varf are  upon  the  colony  charters,  but  was 
quietly  resumed  after  his  abdication.     It  was  not 
altered  at  the  revolution,  except  by  a  law  of  the 
legislature  in  May,  1776,  substituting  allegiance 
to  the  colony  for  allegiance  to  the  king.  —  A  very 
simple  and  excellent  constitution  was  fmmed  by 
a  state  convention  at  Newport  and  East  Green- 
wich,   Sept.   12 -Nov.  5,  1842.     It  was  ratified, 
Nov.  21-23,  by  a  popular  vote  of  7,032  to  59,  and 
went  into  force  in  May,  1843.     It  gave  the  right 
)f  suffrage  to  males  over  twenty-one,  on  the  old 
property  qualification  of  $134,  or  on  the  annual 
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( of  one  dollar.  The  gov- 
lentalives  of  not  more  thao 
and  a  senate  at  one  mem- 
city,  were  all  lo  be  elected 
ire  few  realraints  on  their 
endment  was  made,  to  al- 
r  soldiere  to  sole  for  presi- 
«men  and  stale  officers.  — 

Cooke,  1775-8 ;  William 
Collins,  1788-90  ;  Artliur 
c  Wilbour,  180S-7;  Jamea 
im  Jones,  1811-17;  N  R 
C.  Oibbe,  1821^;  James 
nel  H.  Arnold,  1881^ ; 
William  Sprague,  1838-9; 
B;  James  Fenner,  1848-5; 
I;  Byron  Diman,  1848-7; 
I.  B.  Antlionv,  1849-51; 
UiamW.  Hoppin,  1858-7; 
lOfl,  Q.  Turner,  1859-80; 
i-«8;  Janaes  T.  Smith, 
■naide,  1886-9;  Seth  Pad- 
Howard,  1878-5  ;  Henry 
i'^an  Zandt,  1877-80 ;  Al- 
88;  AugTwtua  O.  Bourn, 
BTOBT.  The  natural  con- 
rragansett  bay.  penetrates 
Mate,  had  from  an  early 
commercial  interest;  hut 
resentation  in  the  ieglsla- 
»B  the  agricultural  inl«r- 
lepslation.  For  twenty 
!  of  the  revolution  there 
iggle  between  the  town 
r  and  paper  money,  par- 
i  and  Stephen  Hopkina 
'  "id  sycccaaful  struecle 
'encroachments  of  %%o 
kept  yp  a  Rtronsr  stato 

with  the  rivalry  of  the 
'^'  ""f^  Rhode  Island 
nt  a  closer  union  amons 
"■t  of  additional  power 

Id  put  a  veto  which  was 
theamcesrequirclthe 
Ihe  agncuUurai  repre- 
-^',  to  retain  the  power 
TO,  In  order  to  lighten 

■^ncy  of  ,ho  f,°:'.!^'"'^r  I  J^^.","'"'  1850 


Judges  ^ho  pronounced  the  law  unconsl 
al ;  and  a  country  army,  iie«ded  by  a  jt 
■  "  !  supreme  Court,  marched  upon 
I  prevent  a  celebration  of  the 
of  the  conatitution,  July  4, 1788. 
ie,  bloodshed  was  averted  by  an 
have  a  common  banquet,  wilhou 
ence  to  the  constitution.  Finally,  thesiatej 
and  ratified  the  cnnstitiition,  Hay  30.  I79C 
SKCKseiON,  I.;  Statk  SoYBREioirrr,) — 
once  gained  control  of  the  state,  the  com 
Interest  kept  it  tederaliat  for  over  ten  yea 
the  tendency  was  assisted  by  the  opera 
Bamilton's  schemo  for  the  assumption  o 
debts  (see  Federa,!.  Pabtt,  I,),  under  wh 
holders  of  stale  securities  recovered  that  ] 
which  they  had  lost  under  the  stale  paper 
laws.  The  governors,  legislaturea  and  co 
men  were  tbus  federalist;  and  the  stale's  et 
votes  were  cast  In  I7B3  for  Washinpo 
Adams,  tn  1798  for  Adams  aid  EIlswo 
Connecticut,  and  In  1800  for  Adams  and 
ney,  with  one  vote  for  John  Jay.  (See  Ci 
CosoHEssiONAL,  I.)  The  general  democrat 
cess  of  1800  encouraged  the  parly  in  Rhode 
to  a  new  alignment  of  conn  try  against  low 
was  immediately  successful ;  the  slate  b 
democratic  in  1801 ,  and  in  1804  her  clecloral 
were  cast  for  Jefferson  and  Clinton.  Bui. 
embargo  system  began  to  press  more  heavilj 
agriculture  as  well  as  commerce,  the  amsll 
cratic  majority  disappeared,  and  the  state  agi 
came  federalist  in  1808.  casting  her  electoral 
for  Pinckney  and  King.  In  the  tolIoBing  y< 
state  government  also  became  federalist,  ! 
remained  throughout  the  war,  [See  Emb 
CosvENTiON,  HahttoRO')  — T''eio"»>f"c 
interest,  which  had  been  developed  by  t 
strietive  system  and  the  war,  and  which  wi 
lined  to  put  an  end  to  the  federal  party  (se. 
ERAL  Party,  II,),  probably  grew  more  rap 
Rhode  Island  than  in  any  other  state,  ai 
since  controlled  the  state's  poliiicB  to  thi 
It  gave  the  state's  electoral  voles  lo  Monn 
Tomjikins,  iJie  democratic  condldates,  in  18: 
1830 ;  it  elected  Gov.  Knight  in  1817  ant 
sequent  years;  and,  on  the  breakup  of  the 
cratic  party  in  1834-5,  it  cfltried  the  sMW  in 
Adams,  or  protective  tariff,  portion,  the  ge 
the  whig  party.  (See  Whto  Paktt,  I.)  . 
1824  until  1850  the  stale's  electoral  voles  wer 
for  Adnma  and  other  whig  candldales,  will 
*"  constimtion  exception  of  1836  when  the j  were  given  to 
^1  was  waf^^  "^'"^'''  ""'"•'"  ""y  "  majority  of  254  out  of  5.674  v 
^ited  In^^  ^*™''  Duringthesame period thegoveraors,Iegislali 
lature  refu™!  '^""''e"-  'Wiawrs  and  congressmen  were  whig,  with  (h 
consider  ihe  *'^*'"  '"  <'^1"''">  o'  o  few  protective  tariff  domocralic. 
!  town  meoiinlil"^  ^''""  sressmen.  — The  charter,  an  excellent  one  fi 
sated.     The  u  "     l'"'*'?  »P"icultural  population,  had  long  be 

'  of  feellnff  ^  '^''^^"     ^^^  ""*"  made  obsolete  by  Ihe  gronih  of  oi 
"  '""    '>comnniK",^J'     ''"«''^'*-    The  grievance  usually  assigned  W-- 

....       .   .'     '   uOId-       nwinorrr  di.ol ;«__.:„„  .iu.,iinMl  nf  voters:  h 
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ve  shj'lli         "■  I  Pt^perT  quallfiiaiFon  required  of  voters;  hut 

removed    tli»  comparaiiveunimportanceof  Ibtai**''"*^'' ^T 

"^  state  I  fact  that  the  increase  of  voting  population  ' 
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and  immediately,  and  the  governor  literally  fulfilled 
fter  his  coostitutional  function  of  "captain  general 
lea-  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
ual  forces  of  this  state,"  by  heading  the  state's  con- 
lad  tingent  in  person. — Since  the  close  of  the  re- 
)or-  bellion  the  republican  share  of  the  total  vote  has 
rst;  been  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  except  in  1876,  when 
sed .  the  vote  for  Hayes  was  15,787,  and  that  for  Tilden 
lad  10,712.  In  1880  Garfield  had  18,195  votes,  Han- 
ng  cock  10,779,  and  261  were  scattering.  In  the  state 
ite  elections  there  is  frequently  no  popular  choice  of 
ith  governor,  since  the  democratic  and  prohibition 
ts-  votes,  each  inferior  to  the  republican  vote,  are 
ih  together  superior  to  it,  and  prevent  a  popular 
y-  majority  for  any  candidate.  Any  coalition  be- 
ns tween  the  two  minority  parties  is  at  once  followed 
y  by  a  complete  republican  majority ;  and  their 
ts  separate  existence  is  followed  by  no  popular  ma- 
to  jority,  and  the  choice  of  a  republican  by  the  legis- 
n-  lature.  In  the  legislature  in  1883  the  republicans 
le  had  thirty  senators  and  sixty -five  representatives, 
d  and  the  democrats  seven  senators  and  seven  rep- 
1.  resentatives.  In  every  county  the  republicans 
it  are  in  a  large  majority.  — Among  the  leaders  in 
h  state  politics  have  been  the  following :  Henry  B. 
s  Anthony,  whig  governor  1849-51,  republican 
t  United  States  senator  1859-90;  Samuel  G.  Arnold, 
;  whig  lieutenant  governor  1852-3  and  1861-2,  re- 
3  publican  United  States  senator  1862-3,  and  author 
i  of  the  standard  history  of  the  state ;  Tristam 
Burges,  whig  congressman  1825-35;  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside,  major  general  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
republican  governor  1866-8,  and  United  States  sen- 
ator 1875-81 ;  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  congressman 
(whig)  1849-51,  and  (republican)  1863-71 ;  Job 
Durfee,  federalist  congressman  1821-5  and  state 
chief  justice;  William  Ellery,  delegate  to  congress 
1776-81,  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, state  chief  Justice  1785-9,  and  collector  of  the 
port  of  Newport  1790-1820;  James  Fenner.  United 
States  senator  1805-7,  governor  1807-11,  1824-31, 
and  1843-5;  David  Howell,  delegate  to  congress 
1782-5,  and  federal  district  judge  1812-24  ;  Thos. 
I  A.  Jenckes,  republican  congressman  1863-71,  and 
the  first  effective  promoter  of  reform  in  the  fed- 
eral civil  service;  Stephen  Hopkins,  chief  justice 
1751^,  governor  1755-6,  1758-61.  1763-4,  and 
1767,  and  delegate  to  congress  1774-8;  Nehemiah 
R.  Knight,  governor  (democratic)  1817-20,  and 
wliig^  United  States  senator  1821-41 ;  Francis  Mal- 
bone,  federalist  congressman  1793-7,  and  United 
States  senator.  May,  June,  1809;  Duttee  J.  Pearce, 
democratic  congressman  1825-37;  Elisha  R.  Pot- 
ter, whig  congressman  1843-5;  William  Sprague, 
democratic  congressman  1835-7,  governor  1838 
-9,  and  United  States  senator  1842-4;  William 
Sprague  (nephew  of  the  preceding)  republican 
c:overnor  1860-63,  and  United  States  senator 
1 863-75  ;  and  Samuel  Ward,  governor  1762  and 
1 765-7,  delegate  to  congress  1774-5.  —  See  2 
I^oore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions;  Arnold's 
instf>ry  of  Rhode  Island;  Bartlgtt*8  Records  of 
Rho€ie  Ist/ind  (to  1792) ,  Rhode  Island  Historical 
IVacts^  Bowen's  Boundary  disputes  of  Connecti- 


1  boundary  of  Rhode  Islund);  Cal- 
HUtot-y  of  Rhode  Ifland  (edit,  of 
•land  Bill.  Soc.  Coii;  G,  G.  Chan- 
■ento/iVnepffrt  (1793-1811);  Peter- 
'  Wwde  I^tid  Ho  ISIS,  and  tlicncc 
lo  I860):  Bowen's  Memrdr  of  Tii*- 
135):  authoritiea  under  Dorb  Rk- 
f.  Greene'8  Sliort  Einlory  of  Jl/iode 
le  Dorr  conaiitulioa  is  at  p.  817); 
Wanrf  in,  the  EebdlioH;  and,  in  gen- 
Bmiography  of  Rhode  Inland  (1864). 
Alexander  Johnbton. 

Darld.  DavidRicardo,  ODcof  the 
I  English  economists  of  Ihia  cen- 

in  London  in  1772,  and  died  at 
n  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Sept, 
'amllj  is  said  to  have  come  origin- 
■n;  it  is  certain  that  his  father,  a 
le  to  England,  whore  lie  acquired 
sition  by  Itis  ability  and  integrity, 
!  that  he  made  a,  fortune  in  flnan- 
id  business  on  'Change.  David 
d  a  commercial  education  at  a 
id,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  his 
n  London.  He  aoon  showed,  in 
h  the  chances  of  financial  life,  a 

judgment,  penetrating  sagacity 
1  calculating  mentally  the  advan- 
^ralion,  in  disentangling  difficult 
t  in  reaching  an  exact  solution  in 
it  complicated  details.  —  Business 
bsorb  him,  however,  and  hUmind 
I.  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  social 
qvKstions  raised  by  the  situation 
lei^ril  and  his  own  country  in  par- 

0  by  rehgioua   questions  on  the 

-gion  andto  Jom.hcchurchof 
e  of  he  formal  disapprobation  of 
is  father,  toward  whom,  however 
lis  duty  as  a  respectful  son     This 

nd  encouragemtnt  wpr»  «  ,  i     ■ ' 

1  ™rt.ai&,w  ";■">■■«"  I" 

MIS  one  for  bu Ji^  d'vided  hia 
i..,.ow.rt«,™  ,''»■•• ."»  "I" 
!  iln.n  him.     ,,' "»  'nl»rn  In- 
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^n"e  time  be 
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more  strongly  attracted  toward  political  ec( 
after  he  had  read,  as  lie  himself  relates,  t 
mortal  work  of  Adam  Smith,  with  whiiji 
first  become  acquainted  in  1799,  at  Bath,  to 
place  he  bail  accompanied  Mrs.  Ricsrdo. 
Iiealih  lind  become  impaired.  Thus  it  wi 
by  the  nature  of  his  business  and  the  benl 
mind,  be  was  preparing  himself  tlii-oretica 
practically  for  the  flnancial  andeconomica 
gles  in  which  be  played  so  great  a  pari  dur 
last  years  of  bis  life.  —  Kcardo  made  his  1 
pearancc  as  a  writer  and  economist  in  1810 
age  of  Itiirty -eight  yeare,  by  the  publiculiot 
pamphlet,  eDtitlcd.  "The high prieeof  Bu 
proof  of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  Nolo." 
pamphlet  made  a  great  sensation,  Iiccbusi 
vealed  the  true  cause  of  Ihedecliooof  Ihu  I 
exchange  and  of  the  deprecklion  of  lianlt 
Ricardo  demonstrated  that  the  increasa  in 
which  merchandise  of  all  kinds  had  und 
wa^  not,  as  was  generally  supposed,  atlrit 
lo  the  wars,  but  rather  to  thedeprctinlionol 
money.  The  miaislry  did  not  want  to  Idli 
this  depreciation,  A  bullion  commitlee  n- 
pointed  by  parliamcDt,  nod  3Ir.  Homer, whi 
the  rejiort,  admitted  that  Ricardo's  demonsl 
vas  unanswerable,  andheprovcdby  the  Hai 
■xchange  that  the  value  of  paper  was  only 
!ent.  that  of  specie.  This  was  Ihcopinionoi 
kisson.  Canning  and  Henry  Tbornlon ;  hi 
house  of  commons  made,  nevertheless,  ( 
motion  of  Mr.  Vana*'tart,  chancellor  of  t 
chequer,  the  singular  declaralion  that  pap 
not  undergone  any  depreciation  1  At  (he 
of  the  oppouents  of  the  ideas  and  measun 
tained  in  the  treatise  of  Ricardo,  and  Ihe  re 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  common 
Mr,  Boaanquet,  who  maintained  his  opinit 
pamphlet  which  provoked  a  reply  from  R 
in  the  course  of  this  satne  year  (ISIO),  —  Tl 
publication  of  Ricarilo  was  in  1816,  at  th 
when  the  famous  bill  relative  to  the  expt 
of  foreign  grain,  so  often  afterward  modifi 
finally  withdrawn,  on  tbe  molion  of  Sir 
Peel  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  free  irade 
was  being  discussed.  In  ''  Bicardo  maii 
the  principles  of  commercial  liberty,  ant 
shadowed  the  theory  of  rent,  with  wbich  hii 
is  identified.  The  year  following,  he  pul 
another  tract  on  monetary  circulation,  am 
posed,  that,  in  order  to  keep  paper  on  the 
level  Bs  gold  and  lo  render  it  inconvertible, 
notes  should  be  exchanged  for  ingots  or  pie 
bullion  of  the  standard  weight  and  measu 
Ricaj-do  retired  from  business  shortly  afle 
peace  of  181.5,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
renewed  ardor.  In  1816  he  arransed  hia  ide 
economy  and  finance  in  their  proper  relaiii 
each  other  in  his  ■'Principles of  Polhical  I 
omy  and  Taxalion."  It  is  lo  lie  remarked. 
in  his  preface  to  this  book,  he  is  far  from  clai 
as  his  own  (lie  Iheorj"  of  rent.  He  declares,  " 
the  true  doctrine  of  rent  was  published  sm 
neotialy  by  Malihus,  in  a  patDpUC  enUUed, 
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with  two  important  riders.  The  second  section  of 
the  bill  enacted  that  the  orders  of  the  president 
and  secretary  of  war  to  the  army  should  only  be 
^ven  through  the  general  of  the  army  (Gen. 
Grant);  that  the  latter  should  not  be  relieved,  re- 
moved or  transferred  from  Washington  without 
the  previous  approval  of  the  senate;  and  that  any 
officer  who  should  transmit  or  obey  orders,  except 
through  the  general  of  the  army,  should  be  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  from  two  to  twenty 
years.  The  sixth  section  ordered  the  immediate 
disbanding  of  the  militia  forces  of  the  unrecon- 
structed states.  March  2,  1867,  the  president 
signed  the  bill,  but  protested  against  the  riders, 
as  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  functions  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  ten  states  of  their  right 
to  control  their  own  militia,  both  of  which  were 
given  by  the  constitution,  not  by  congress.  These 
sections  were  preliminary  steps  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  Johnson.  (See  I&cpbachmekts,  VI.)  — 
Jan.  13,  1868,  while  a  bill  to  make  five,  instead  of 
six,  of  the  supreme  court  judges  a  quorum,  a 
most  important  rider  was  added,  providing  that 
no  decision  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  fed- 
eral law  shoiUd  be  valid  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  judges  therein.  The  senate 
did  not  consider  it.  —  There  was  no  f lu-ther  im- 
portant party  contest  in  congress  on  riders  (but 
see  AafNESTY)  until  1872.  June  7,  three  days  be- 
fore final  adjournment.  Senator  Kellogg,  of  Louis- 
iana, suddenly  moved  to  add  to  the  civil  appro- 
priation bill  a  general  election  law,  authorizing 
the  oversight  and  control  of  elections  by  federal 
supervisors,  which  the  senate  had  already  passed, 
but  which  the  democratic  minority  in  the  house 
was  opposing  with  a  probability  of  success.  There 
are  no  rules  in  the  senate  to  limit  debate,  but  in 
the  case  of  appropriation  bills,  and  "  such  amend- 
ments as  directly  relate  to  the  appropriations," 
the  senate  minority  had  agreed  to  limit  each  sen- 
ator to  five  minutes' debate.  The  democratic  sen- 
ators alleged  that  the  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment was  a  breach  of  faith;  but  the  republican 
majority  decided  it  to  be  germane.  Sumner,  un- 
der this  ruling,  endeavored  also  to  get  in  his  sup- 
plementary civil  rights  bill  (see  that  title),  but  the 
senate  rejected  it,  and  passed  the  amendment. 
Much  the  same  objection  was  made  in  the  house, 
but  after  several  conferences  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  It  amended  an  act  of  Feb.  28,  1871, 
by  allowing  the  appointment  of  federal  supervis- 
ors of  election  in  any  county  or  congressional  dis- 
trict where  ten  citizens  should  request  it  from  the 
federal  circuit  judge,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
supei*visors  appointed  under  it  should  "have  no 
power  or  authority  to  make  arrests,"  only  to  wit- 
ness the  election,  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and 
the  making  of  the  returns.  The  bUl  was  thus 
passed,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  by  a  vote 
of  102  to  79,  and  in  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to 
17.  —  Feb.  24,  1873,  an  amendment  was  moved 
to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  increasing  the 
8alar>'  of  the  president  to  $50.000 ;  those  of  the 
vice-prcsident,  supreme  court  justices,  secretaries 


CT  of  the  house  to  $10,000;  and  of  the 
ad  repreBCDtatives  to  $7,500  and  travel- 
tea.  It  passed  both  houses,  and  became 
:h  8,  The  Increase  o(  salary  to  con- 
iocluded  ihe  members  of  the  congress 
I  voted  it;  and  hence  the  increase,  pop- 
iwn  as  "the  salary  grab,"  proved  to  be 
popular.  (Sec  Salajiv  Grab.)  — Feb. 
a  act.  introduced  by  a  democratic  sen- 

Eentucky,  became  law.  Originally  it 
xndet  penalties,  the  bringing  of  any 
in  election  place  in  any  stale  ■'  unless 
sary  to  repel  llie  armed  enemies  of  the 
.tes,"  but  Ihe  republican  majority  added 
i  words  "or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the 
I  this  form  it  became,  in  1874,  |g  2003 
Jf  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  general 
w  of  May  80,  1870,  amended  Feb.  38, 
Jriied  the  appointment,  by  federal  cir- 
8,  of  two  supervisors  of  eletlioos  for 
in,  to  personally  count  every  ballot,  but 
ve  amended  in  1872,  to  make  arrests. 
lese  provisions  were  disliked   by  the 

and  thej  also  complained  of  unfair- 

by  clerks  of  federal  courts  in  making 
iry  lists.  During  the  session  of  1876-7 
atic  majority  in  the  house  had  passed 
'propriation  bill  with  a  rider  forbidding 
raent  of  the  army  in  sustaining  the  re- 
southern  state  governments.  The 
*ed  to  concur,  and  congress  adjourned 
Mlhout  passing  the  approiwiation  bill 
vas  unpaid  until,  at  tUe  special  session 
an  army  appropriation  bill  was  passed 
a  nder.  One  aeciioa  of  the  general 
V  allowed  the  marshal  x>i  his  depulies 
resistance  (o  arrest,  to  call  in  the  po^ 
^assist  them ;  and  in  1878  the  ^- 

dec^ed  (hat  the  federal  troops  might 

federal  troops  aa  a  pom.  except  in 

approved  ji„ri8,°87rSnitral 
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eral  election  law,  forbidding  the  payment  < 
money  to  supervisors,  etc.,  and  cbangii 
grand  Jury  law  so  as  to  have  the  list  arranj 
members  of   both  political  parties.    The 

struck  out  all  the  riders;  the  two  houses  diss 
Ihe  bills  failed  to  pass;  and  bolb  parlies ' '  ap 
to  the  country  "  on  the  final  adjournment. 
4,  President  HayeS  called  a  special  sewdon 
new  congress  for  March  18.  Its  meeting  ^ 
signal  for  a  political  tournament  of  aiK>i 
months,  in  which  the  democrats  declarer 
purpose  to  wipe  out  the  remnants  of  war  I 
tion,  and  the  republicans  charged  their  opp 
with  A  design  to  "  starve  the  govemmi 
death,"  since  they  bad  failed  to  "shoot 
dealh."  The  principal  results  of  the  seswot 
the  partial  success  of  the  democrats,  ihe  rei 
support  of  the  president  by  his  parly,  and  11 
ognition  of  Garfield  ns  an  UQusualiy  able 
leader.  The  army  bill  wa«  first  passed  ti 
rider,  and  was  vetoed,  April  80,  on  the  gr< 
that  lliere  was  plenty  of  time  to  pass  both  po 
bills  and  appropriation  bills,  and  tliai  the  jui 
of  the  two  was  an  attempllocoercelhepresl 
and  possibly,  in  the  future,  the  senate  also,  a 
enable  the  house  to  dictate  permanently  who 
legislation  it  miglit  see  fit  to  attach  to  appn 
tion  bills.  The  dcmocralic  majority  was  but 
in  the  senate,  and  seven  in  the  house;  so  thi 
bill  was  not  passed  over  the  veto.  Another 
appropriation  bill,  onailting  the  original  ridei 
substituting  another  forbidding  the  uiie  ol 
money  for  the  trauBportation  or  suhsislen 
troops  for  service  at  the  polls  in  any  stati 
passed  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  an 
proved  June  23.  The  original  rider  had  firs 
passed  as  a  separate  bill,  and  vetoed  Hay  13 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  appropi 
bill,  with  its  riders,  -was  then  passed,  an 
vetoed  May  29.  June  10-».  '"»  "PProp' 
bills  were  passed:  the  flTs'p  ^<"  ""^  execnti 
legislative  expenses,  without  any  riders,  w 
proved  June  21;  the  second,  for  the  courts 
with  the  ridorB  which  b«d  caused  the  veto 
whole  bill,  was  vetoed  June  2S,  on  the  gi 
that  there  were  but  two  proper  methods  ol 
throwing  existing  legislation,  by  repeal,  or  th 
the  courts,  and  that  the  rider*  simply  forb» 
executive  to  execute  Iftws  yet  unrepealed. 
1,  congress  adjourned,  leaving  the  courts  i 
vided  for.  It  was  suffges'cd  tint  the  pre: 
should  continue  calling  special  sessions  unii 
gresa  was  willing  to  pass  an  appropriation  hi 
the  courts;  but  this  extreme,  though  icgitu 
mea-sure  was  not  put  in  force.  The  courw 
court  officers  went  unpaid  untU  the  followinj 
sion,  wlien  the  struggle  was  renewed  in  a  m 
form.  The  democrats  passed  a  judiciary 
with  a  proviso  tliat  special  dcpuiy  msrahals  sh 
be  selected  from  the  different  political  parties 
sliould  lie  of  good  moral  character.  Tbiswas 
vetoed  May  4,  1880,  as  a  bad  precedent  of  aj 
direct  repeal  of  a  law.  The  bill  was  then  pa 
without  Kn   appropriation  for  special   depu 
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lost*    by  the  diplomacy  of  Ignatieff  in  1860,  the 
A^raoor  region  and  maritime  provinces  touching 
tlie  "Pacific  and  Corea  —  a  territory  as  large  as 
France — she  has  firmly  resisted  all  further  en- 
croacliixieuts.    Wresting  Hi  from  Russia,  she  f ur- 
tlier  manifested  her  policy  by  warning  off  the 
Japanese  from  Formosa  in  1876,  by  demanding  Riu 
"Kiu  from  Japan,  by  garrisoning  Seoul  wilh  her 
soldiery  after  the  Corcan  uprising  in  July,  1880,  by 
military  defense  of  her  frontier  against  suspected 
Russian  aggression,  and  by  informing  France  of 
her  determination  to  defend  her  vassal  Tonquin 
against  invasion,  annexation  or  protectorate.    The 
problem  is  further  complicated,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  Kiu  Kiu,  but  in  that  of  others,  as  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  by  the  fact  that  these 
petty  kingdoms  have  for  centuries  rendered  hom- 
age and  paid  tribute  to  two  countries:  to  the  near-, 
est  and  less  powerful,  and  to  supreme  China — to 
the  distant  "  Son  of  Heaven  "  and  '*  Lord  of  Ten 
Thousand  Chariots  "  in  Peking.     So  long  as  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  Asiatic  statecraft  were  un. 
vexed  with  modern  and  western  ideas,  this  state 
of  things  could  go  on  undisturbed.    The  entrance 
of  Russians,  French  and  British  on  the  scene  as 
neighbors,  and  extra-territorial  residents,  has  com- 
plicated the  problem.  —  Of  Riu  Kiu  (Sleepy  Dra- 
gon), a  group  of  thirty-seven  sugar  and  rice  pro- 
ducing islands  stretching  like  a  long  rope  (Okina- 
wa) from  Satsuma  to  Formosa,  with  a  population 
of  over  166,000  souls,  we  may  say  that  it  needs  a 
Solomon  to  pronounce  upon  its  parentage.    Like 
a  babe  between  two  maternal  claimants,  it  is  in 


eign  (all  |  danger  of  the  sword  and  of  division.     The  Riu 
Kiu  people  are,  in  origin,  language  and  dynasty, 
tnie  Japanese,  but  being  powerless  between  the 
two  great  rival  empires,  Japan  and  China,  they 
have  endeavored  to  keep  the  friendship  of  both 
by  tribute  and  acknowledgment  of  submission  to 
either.    Thirty-six  Chinese  families  from  Fu-kien 
settled  in  the  islands  in  A.  D.  1372,  and  encouraged 
trade,  friendship  and  relations  of  culture  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Chinese  court,  which  were  not  in 
ternipted  by  the  Japanese.    Before  this  time  and 
afterward,  however,  Riu  Kiu  was  a  feudal  de- 
pendency of  Satsuma,  and  was  so  dealt  with  by 
the  Japanese  shoguns,  and  the  junk-load  of  gifts 
sent  annually  to  China  was  permitted  as  merely 
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count  of  their  evident  reluctance  to  fill  their  quota 
of  war  material,  ordered  by  Hid^'yoshi  when  about 
to  invade  Corea  in  1592,  the  prince  of  Satsuma, 
in  1609,  after  the  Corean  war  and  civil  trouble  in 
Japan  were  over,  made  an  expedition  to  Riu  Kiu, 
and  completely  subdued  the  principality,  sent  the 
king  Shonei  as  prisoner  to  Yedo,  and  after  a 
thorough  reformation  of  administration  in  the 
islands,  the  dnimiOs  of  Satsuma  were  confirmed 
in  their  possession  of  Riu  Kiu,  keeping  Shonei  as 
hostage  for  three  years,  while  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  his  dominions  were  being  assimilated  to 
those  of  Japan.'     Upon  his  accession  to  office, 
each  prince  of  Riu  Kiu  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
tothedaimifs  of  Sot«umR  nnH  -T«ipan  treated  Riu 
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portion  of  the  empire.  In  time  I  oilier  parties,  is  thus  adjudged  by  Ihe  Hon 
""  """  'j  J^lieve  ihejitarring,  Angell,  minister  of  thu  Unlled  Stales  to  C 
1  "  Even  if  they  (the  Chinese]  have  justice  oi 
side,  in  opposing  the  seizure  ot  the  islouds  i 
pan,  they  could  not  well  contrive  a  belter  i 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  all  civilized  nation 
them  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights  than  I 
course  whicb,  if  we  accept  the  Btatemenl  < 
Sbjahido,  they  have  now  ieeo  fit  to  talic  ii 
negoliationa  with  Japan."  On  Jan.  SO, 
nearly  five  monlbs  ftfler  the  c 
ished  its  labors,  and  after  repealed  re 
Mr.  Sbishido,  ihe  mikado's  coram 
Peking,  since  which  lime  the  Japantise  gi 
meal  have  steadily  refused  to  reopen  the  qu 
with  China.  Whether  by  war,  by  diploma 
by  arbitration,  the  solution  of  the  long^sta 
problem  of  China's  claim  lo  sovereignly  oti 
pil  or  neighbor  nations  seems  probable,  and 
take  place  before  the  end  of  thia  century.  N( 
Japan,  with  her  ne'tv  sense  of  nationalily,  no 
ropean  nations  in  tlus  age  ot  liberty,  are  ine 
to  respect  a  ctaim  that  seems  more  anliqi 
and  anachronistic  as  such  o  flgmenl  as  the 
Roman  ciDpire  and  such  a  doctrine  as  Ibe  d 
right  of  kings  to  reign  settle  below  Ibe  wn 
horizon.  —  Litbbatukb.  M.  C.  Perry's  Thi 
pan  Bepeditutn;  Trantactiani  of  Oie  Amiif  ^ 
of  Japan,  vol.  .1.  ;  files  of  The  Japan  Mait 
Japan  Oazette;  The  fAijKinUemtiin  (Yokob 
of  March,  1883;  DiplamaUc  corretpBOdena  « 
United  StaUs,  1881,  1883. 

Wm.  Elliot  Oitm 
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9  exacted  from  the  Formosan 
ilioos  upon  Hiu  Ein  sailors. 
Perry,  in  1858,  acted  upon  Ihe 
Kin  was  a  dependency  of  Ja- 
sdifjlng  his  view  after  a  slay 
1  China,  he  finally  made  an 
i  regent  of  Blu  Kiu,  which, 
no  statement  of  the  political 
khigdom.  In  1872,  after  the 
sm  in  Japan,  Rtu  Kiu  was 
^1).  and  the  chief,  Sho-Iai, 
').  In  1874,  Biu  Kiu  was 
der  control  of  the  home  de- 
uatom  of  Bending  presents  or 
as  forbidden.  In  the  diplo- 
!e  between  Peking  and  TO- 
'ormosan  affair  in  1874,  China 
I  Ihe  Riu  Kiunns  (who  had 
Pormosan  savages)  as  Japan- 
Chinese  envoys  to  Japan  in 
isl  the  Japanese  occupation 
heir  inlerdict 
lat  the  old  sto 
tored.    Terasli 

low  envoy  at  Washinet(,„„ 
ensive  language,  cut  off  fur- 
1  April  4,  1879,  the  Riu  Kiu 
abolished,  and  the  Okinawa 
ibliflhed,  while  Sho-Iai,  the 
•  reside,  like  the  former  dai- 
1  now  retired,  in  Tokio.  The 
?*"i*«™*'  ^""^"S,  but  with 
In  187S.  Prince  Kune  re- 
Sen.  U.  S.  Grant,  then  visit- 
*goloJapan,  Afierhiaar- 
onsideralion  of  the  evidence 
wnt  advised  the  Withdrawal 
es  and  the  appointment  of 
"ssionera  to  settle  the  diffl- 
fo-  began  its  sittings  in  ft- 

*ted  to  end  the  controversy 
^-     It  provided  that  the 
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of  the  present  article  is,  In  ihe  firsl  place,  tf 
sent  a  condensed  exposition  of  all  those  provi 
of  the  eonstituiion  of  tlie  Calholic  church  »■ 
of  any  importance  for  thepolilical  uodersl 


bB  Jr       "P""  ^y  '"E  *'  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  then  o 

■"e*"  days  h  J^?^  "'"''"  principles  of  that  same  conslitulion  which  I 

ed  Mr.  ShlsMd  ^    '?^'^'  ^^  *°  '*'>  ^'t''  "le  relation  of  the  Catholic  churc; 

iperinl  order  thp 'i '      ^'^^-  the  slate  and  to  other  confessions,  elc;  the  wl 

norihern  and  s       ."'^  "*"  '™'°  '''e   point  of  view,  and  according  to 

and  others    fnV*"       ™  *"'  teaehuig.  of  ihe  Calholic  church  itself,*  — L  . 
'■    ^b\B  »n^i"]^}'^*^erii.  i  i,ire  aiid  Migfion  of  iA^:  Chiirr/i.    The  Calh. 

lent,  of  the  prin^nl"*    '""''  ''''"'^'''  according  to  ils  own  dogmatic  tesclii 

nmon  eouriesv  i  °^  '°"  "*  the  body  or  community  of  all  those  who 

sof  apleniTifif        '*'Dand- 

"be  recommenHl!!-'""^"  '^°'"-         *  ™'  '"''^■^  '«  ln»"a«]  nttlSer  u  «.  "^■""■t  for, 
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ingly,  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  by  Grod 
after  the  fall,  the  institution  for  which  he  prepared 
the  way  under  the  old  dispensation;  so  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  the  abolition  but  the  fulfillment  of 
Judaism;  and  therefore  the  sacred  books  of  the 
latter  (the  Old  Testament)  in  as  far  as  they  do  not 
exclusively  relate  to  national,  ceremonial  and  like 
affairs,  preserve  their  authority  in  Christianity.  — 
Hence  the  aim  and  object  of  the  church  is  not  the 
establishment  of  an  earthly  kingdom;  it  is  not  a 
kingdom  of  this  world;  its  interests  are  not  secular, 
but  religious  and  spiritual;  itsniission  is  to  restore 
harmony  between  the  cravings  of  the  sensitive  fac- 
ulty and  the  commands  of  God,  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  the  individual,  through  faith,  and  through 
the  grace  accorded  by  God  to  all,  may  wiU  his  own 
salvation,  and  with  freedom,  by  works  conforma- 
ble to  the  faith,  labor  for  his  salvation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  church,  it  is 
not  mere  faith  in  Christ  that  insures  salvation,  but 
faith  in  Christ,  and  works  corresponding  to  that 
faith :  a  life  in,  and  conformable  to,  the  faith.  Al- 
though, according  to  its  dogmas,  entrance  into  its 
communion  is  a  condition  to  salvation  (extra  ec- 
cksium  nuUa  salus),  the  attaching  of  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  the  non-fulfillment  of  that 
condition  presupposes  knowledge,  and  an  act  of 
the  will  refusing  to  enter  it.  Hence  the  church 
does  not  condemn  those  of  a  faith  other  than  its 
own.  —  In  this  world,  the  churcli  fulfills  its  task 
through  the  mediation  of  a  visible  institution,  and 
through  means,  connected  with  visible  symbols 
and  forms;  visible,  because  intended  for  men  who, 
as  visible,  external  beings,  are  bound  to  and  can 
not  escape  such  forms.  Those  of  the  church  who 
have  ended  their  earthly  career,  immediately  enter 
into  a  state  of  perfection,  of  beatitude  in  the  con- 
templation of  God  (church  triumphant),  or  remain 
in  a  middle  state  of  purification  (purgatory),  (the 
church  suffering).  These,  together  with  the  faith- 
ful in  this  world  still  working  out  their  salvation 
in  the  earthly  struggle  (church  militant),  constitute 
the  communion  of  saints  (catmnunio  sanctorum); 
through  this  communion  the  merits  of  the  saints 
may  be  Applied  to  those  on  earth,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  living  avail  those  undergoing  the  purifica- 
tion of  purgatory.  Only  the  church  on  earth 
(the  church  militant)  has  anything  to  do  with 
human  law.  It  enters  into  the  domain  of  law  be- 
cause of  the  action  which  it  desires  to  and  must 
exercise  on  men,  even  on  all  men,  because  of  the 
external  means  it  employs,  and  finally  because  of 
its  compact,  visible  organization.  But  its  mis- 
sion, nevertheless,  is  not  an  earthly  and  human 
one;  hence,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  not  dependent 
on  any  power  whatever,  nor  conditioned  by  any 
such  power;  the  church  must  fulfill  its  mission, 
wherever  and  as  soon  as  it  has  the  means  to  fulfill 
it;  because  with  the  possibility  to  fulfill  it  comes 
its  duty  to  fulfill  it.  As  regards  the  individual 
Catholic,  the  external  fulfillment  of  his  duty  con- 
sists in  the  life  in  the  church,  and  according  to 
the  teachings  of  the  church.  And  this  supposes : 
participation  in  external  divine  worship  (euUus); 
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r  the  most  part,  lias  banished,  from 
jblic  and  inlernalionai  law,  every 
ti  waa  based  on  lieatlien  views,  or 
wilh  its  own  principles,  or  which 
;ternal  obalacle  in  the  wny  or  the 
ntot  its  doctrine.  It  is  intelligible, 
I  endeavored  to  csert,  and  actually 
cl  inttuence  here,  because  it  con- 
this  manner  it  could  most  fittingly 
lal  operation  and  enforcement  of 
^iples.  TbQS.  during  the  middle 
I  infinity  of  objects  drawn  into  Its 
rhich,  at  a  first  glance,  it  would 
Jthing  to  do.  Men,  in  our  day,  are 
ook  upon  all  this  aa  a  transcending 
idence  of  the  usurpation  of  the  clcr- 
Jition  of  popes;  they  forget,  that  in 
lirough  the  spectacles  of  the  nine- 
tbey  are  judging  not  historically, 
Uy.     Denied  it  can  not  be,  that  all 

9  have  been  educated  by  the  Calh- 
It  through  it  a  Christian  founda- 

10  tbe  state,  and  a  new  civilization 
I  nil  the  departments  of  social  life 
if  the  law.  How  deeply  the  neces- 
ion  the  church  assumed  here,  waa 
■cumstanccs  of  the  lime  and  in  the 
hurch  and  the  stale,  In  those  ages, 
'inced  by  the  tact,  that  this  action 
let  with  almost  no  opposition.  Ail 
re  the  siiteeoth  century  was  di- 
nat  certain  matters  of  detail.  But, 
ractical  action  of  the  church  atill 
r  hUtnrieally  has   extended.  Into 

can  not  be  ignored  that  its  direct 
lis  end  and  mission  are  concerned 
ladan  aim  now.  and  that  const 
ce  m  thmga  non-esseniial  belongs 
:  such  is  necessary  or  can  appear 

and  that  it  has  no  right  to  sucTe 
an  the  direct,  immediate  and  ever 
w  the  church  be  this  and  this  only 
■al  and  relipoua  relations.  If  the 
taws  its  object,  harmony  will  of 
Nothing,  therefore,  would  be  more 
■the  clergy  of  the  Catholic  church 
^overy  of  worldly  rights,  honors 
d  the  Jews  tor  the  g^^j^       ,      , 

elergj.  be  truly  spiritual,  aSd  not 
keep  ,„  view  not  only  iit^pu"' 
own  body,  a  one  anrt  i., 
I,  tho  honi;  ol  Oc?  ,h       ?"•"■ 
».  ana,  «n,l,,,  ,hS.J^   ■""■"°° 

:y  for  tlie  elevntion  of  s^  .  "„ 
»1  0,n  It  tomn  ,  °i.^S'''.r' 

fly  «d  newanrll.  eSnZ  ",?■ 
lheclmtchU,mu,J."™  '""'''■ 

.WWon.  IU,"J,'ii°«™"on 
!  imperative  duty  to  r,-  ^  """ 
eforc,  given  it  the  righT^I^^^* 


It  may,  indeed,  for  a  time  be  prevented,  bj 
cumslances  beyond  its  control,  from  eierci 
thafright,  but  it  can  never,  in  principle,  abai 
it,  nor  require  any  esternai  recognition  of  it. 
task  of  the  chureh  is  called  the  potetta*  maQi» 
To  it  belongs  the  religious  Instruction  of  lis  t 
bers,  whether  imparH.'d  in  higher  inslitutioi 
learning  or  in  public  schools,  sipce  it  would  I 
consistent  to  want  tbe  church,  and  at  the  : 
time  to  question  its  exclusive  right  of  instru. 
in  the  faith.  If  there  be  no  doubt  in  this  die 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  influence  o 
church  in  the  puWic  schools  should  extend, 
one  wilt  assert  that  tbe  public  schools  have  su 
the  duty  to  equip  the  chUd  with  knowledge.  1 
are  also  called  upon  to  educate  and  lo  In^n  i 
thopropersenseof  tbe  word;  but  educations 
out  religious  principles  is  a  radically  vicious 
It  Is  likewise  manifest,  that,  since  lie  majorii 
young  people,  on  leaving  the  scboola,  cease  a 
mulating  fresh  stores  of  knowledge,  what  i 
have  acquired  at  scliooi  remnins  with  most 
the  basis  of  their  actions  through  life.  But  f 
this  it  clearly  fotiows  that  the  churcb,  in  res 
of  the  public  schools,  can  not  confine  itself  lo 
task  of  merely  imparting  religious  instruclion, 
must  claim  and  have  a  considerable  influeno 
thebuMuesBof  education  ingencral.*  The  mi 
employed  by  the  church  in  the  eierciseot  its ti 
tions  as  teacher,  are  religious  instruclion  to 
youth  al  school  (teadiinsof  'he  calecliism),  in 
church  (Sunday  school  teaching),  aennons, 
siruction  by  pastoral  letters,  etc..  and,  flnsllj 
books.— When,  through  religious  teaching, 
soil  has  been  prep^ed  for  a  Christian  life 
individual  in  the  Catholic  church  Is  kept 
ever  mindful  of  his  duties  by  the  mcM.8  le 
Christ,  for  the  sanctiflcation  of  llie  differen 
nations  in  life.  The  power  to  (rfmioister 
meana  la  the  poU»ta$  ori''^-  "he  mean; 
the  seven  sacraments  (external  symbols), 
tuted  by  Christ,  to  which  «  attached  an  in 
grace;  through  one  of  -which  (baplism)  m 
introduced  Into  the  church  after  birth;  thi 
another  of  which  he  is  strengthened  for  the 
ice  ot  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (coaflrmation) 
cued  from  hia  lapse  into  sin,  iheconsujuen 
human  frailty,  by  a  third  (penance);  byafo 
Ihe  eucharist,  he  partakes  of  the  body  and  I 
of  the  incarnate  God.  By  matrimony,  a  flflj 
ia  sanctified  and  strengthened  for  tbe  natural 
anco  of  the  family.  By  holy  orders,  the  a 
those  called  thereto  are  endowed  with  the  , 
necessaTy  for  a  particular  spiritual  alliance 
the  church.  Finally,  by  extreme  unction  on 
death  bed,  the  Catholic  is  prepared  for  his 
from  this  world.    In  a  word,  in  all  the  silusi 

•  m  bave  he™  tnm.l.led  111*  Oenmn  ''?'^«** 
puille  tthoott.  Id  wriUng  the  snide  Dr. '.  Bchniw  est 
'■dnolhaTfiln  vlewlhe  piil>li="!''Ooleof  dernittdSl 
putlcular.  The  ro'*«c*i'''  la  »  school  liloiiird  to 
ople.  ll  seems  wnatn  lint  wDM  Dr.  i.  Scholta  U] 
9  BllKnde  of  the  CiUiolic  chnreh  lomrd  He  VcOiKki 
le  ot  11"  octitode  towani  the  pnblJc  eciooU  ot  U»  Ci 
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hand  duty  of  announcing  the  gospel  to  non -Christians, 
acra-  and  of  receiving  them  into  its  fold.  This  activity 
\\  di-  of  the  church  is  designated  by  the  word  misnion. 
lat  is  A  congregation  in  Rome,  bearing  the  name  S.  Con- 
itc).  gregatio  de  Propfigamln  Fide,  looks  after  the  exe- 
'i'stas  cutioa  of  this  task.  To  this  end  the  congregation 
1 8C't-  has  an  institution,  in  which  most  of  the  Asiatic 
I  de-  and  other  languages  are  taught,  and  large  reve- 
nda-  nues  for  the  support  of  missionaries.  To  this 
I  the  congregation,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pope,  are 
nsti-  subject  all  countries,  in  wliich  the  church  is  either 
estas  not  tolerated  at  all,  or  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been 
ense  able  to  attain  the  full  development  of  its  legal  or- 
lity,  ganization.  Such  countries  are  called  terrcB  mis- 
i8ta9  mnis,  in  contradistinction  to  countries  which  ar& 
e,  is  ruled  by  the  common  law  of  the  church  and  by 
:ter-  the  regular  hierarchy,  and  which  are  terra  8edi» 
able  apo9tolic(B.  The  system  of  church  government  in 
as  a  missionary  coimtries  must,  from  the  very  nature 
this  of  the  case,  be  dictated  more  by  prudence  (the  cir- 
and  cumstances  of  place,  time,  climate,  political  con- 
re-  stitution,  the  stage  of  civilization  of  the  people) 
ipal  than  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  As  means  of 
ion  conversion,  instruction  only  is  admitted;  all  com- 
the  pulsion,  etc. ,  is  excluded.  The  violent  conversion 
su-  of  certain  German  tribes  (the  Saxons),  by  Charle- 
the  magne,  that  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and  other  and 
rch  similar  conversions,  did  not  proceed  from  the 
ion  church,  although  a  few  individual  bishops  may 
fks  perhaps  have  approved  of  them.  Such  conver- 
cal  sions  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  views  held 
to  in  those  times,  which  knew  only  Christian  society 
nd  (the  ecclesiastico-political),  and  when  states  con- 
rst  sidered  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  convert  all  non- 
in  Christians,  even  against  their  will.  But  from  the 
a  point  of  view  of  the  church,  only  man's  free  will 
ve  can  call  for  admittance  into  the  church.  —  It  was 
he  an  altogether  different  matter, when  in  many  coun- 
he  tries,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  Jews  were  or- 
In  dered  by  the  popes,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
ry  to  listen  to  Christian  sermons,  that  they  might 
?d  become  acquainted  with  Christianity.  This  was 
St  considered  legitimate,  because  the  duty  of  taking 
ic  care  that  the  truth  should  not  remain  hidden  from 
s,  the  Jews  was  acknowledged.  The  Jews  were  tol- 
-i-  erated  and  protected  by  the  popes  and  bishops 
b-  more  than  by  any  others,  so  that,  relatively  speak- 
9,  ing,  there  are  now  more  Jews  living  in  countries 
it  formerly  Catholic,  and  particularly  in  countries 
w-  ruled  by  dignitaries  of  the  church,  than  in  others, 
e  But  non-Christians,  because  they  have  not  re- 
s  ceived  baptism,  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  church, 
e  For  the  same  reason  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
L-  laws  of  the  church,  nor  can  they,  as  such,  be 
i  judged  by  the  church.  But  the  church,  never- 
:>  theless,  considers  non -Christians  bound  by  the 
laws  which  it  calls  divine,  because  engraved  on 
the  heart  of  every  man.  When,  accordingly, 
there  is  question  in  its  forum  of  the  rightfulness 
of  any  act,  the  church  does  not  decide  it  by  its 
positive  laws,  but  by  the  dictates  of  the  jus  divi- 
num;  for  instance,  it  considers  the  marriage  of 
non-Christians  indissoluble.  The  matrimonial  im- 
pediments created  by  the  divine  law  (as,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  impediments  between  tliose  in  the  as- 
cending and  descending  lines,  between  brolhcra 
and  Bisters,  etc.)  Ibe  cliureli  regards  as  binding  on 
non-ChriatiaDa,  WiiL  regard  to  tlie  admission  of 
grown-up  non-Cliristians  to  her  fold,  tlie  cUureli 
mHintains  that  ruligioua  conviction  only  is  neces- 
sary, but  not  any  definile  age  or  turtlier  require- 
menlB.  Since  all  compulsion  must  be  regarded  as 
ilEegitiniate,  it  is  not  permitted  by  the  Cnlhotic 
cliurcb  to  baptize  the  children  of  non-Clirlsliana, 
as  for  instance,  those  of  Jewish  parentage,  against 
tlie  will  of  their  parents,  but  it  Insists  that  a  bap- 
tized child  ahoU  receive  a  Christian  education.  — 
Dating  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Clirislian 
era,  and  from  the  middle  ages,  there  Blill  exist  a 
number  of  laws  which  forbid  tlie  intercourse  of 
Catholics  with  non- Christians,  or  which  restrict 
such  intercourse  to  the  absolutely  necessary:  but 
which  forbid,  alwve  all,  certain  kinds  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  such  persona  (as  the  aervice  as 
house  maida.  man  servants,  nurses,  etc.).  and 
which  further  absolutely  forbid  suck  Intercourse 
with  the  Jews.  Prohibitions  of  tllia  kind  existed 
until  recent  times  in  a  few  states  (in  Austria  until 
the  summer  of  1859,  but  they  were  not  enforced), 
and  tbcy  still  exist  in  several  Italian  states,  In 
Spain,  etc.  Tlie  reason  of  such  prohibitions,  dat- 
ing from  early  times,  was  the  danger  to  the  faith 
which  that  inlercourse  necessarily  involved,  so 
long  as  the  Christian  religion  had  not  attained  to 
full  recognition,  and  so  long  as  paganism  had  not 
entirely  disappeared.  With  the  Christian  slate 
this  reason  ceased  to  exist,  when  in  tlie  Keo-Latin, 
Germanic  and  Slavonic  slates  the  heathen  religion 
was  no  longer  tolerated.  As  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance and  renewal  of  these  prohibiliona  in  case 
of  the  Jews,  miiy  be  alleged  the  embarrassing 
situations  in  which  servants  might  be  placed, 
.(he  danger  that  they  might  become  indifferent 
to  tlicir  reiigiun,  particularly  when  not  kepi  to 
the  observance  of  it,  or  that  ihey  should  be  com- 
pelled to  hear  it  ridiculed,  etc.     The  civil  con 

For,  although  the  state  in  many  of  its  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  emancipalioQ  of  the  Jews  places  itself 
ir„n  7  ,l"°°  "'f?'  "'*  Priociples  Of  the  Chris- 
Zr!,,  .  ■  ?"!"  ""?''"■'  ""  '"i^^y  '"  ">«  '*"r<^>'  so 
ong  as  such  laws  do  not  affect  the  development  of 

«„n.  r>  ""**  '"■  '"■'»  "^  t"^  Christian  founda- 
sue  do^^t".^  ^^""^  '°  ''■^  '^''"""'  thst  the 
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to  prevent  her  children  from  being  exposed  W 
unnecessary  danger  to  their  faith,  and  hence  caji 
not  be  prohibited  to  warn  them  against  the  li- 
miliar  intercourse  referred  to  above.  I  am,  bow. 
ever,  of  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  regard  ibe 
ecclesiaslical  laws  which  punish  this  intercourse 
Willi  censures  (ecclesiaslicnl  punishments)  as  abro- 
gated by  a  detuehido  gcnrraUt  (general  disuse),  bj 
reason  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  tinifs. 
as  well  as  because  of  the  modem  dcvelopmenl  of 
the  state. —  IV.  Et-ialiaa  of  (lie  Calhota  CJivrch  1^ 
warill/ie  Greek.  ProtegtaniaadothtrCkrwlianSrelt. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  [hat  the  Catbn- 
lie  church  considers  itself  as  Oa  church,  aad  con 
sequenlly  as  the  only  church  founded  by  dirifl; 
that  It  maintains  its  doctrine  to  be  thi  Chrii&irt 
doctrine,  and  every  deviation  from  it  as  ernr; 
that  ila  fundamental  constitution,  accordieg  lo 
its  dogma,  is  the  one  which  was  given  by  Clrisl 
to  his  church,  and  Ihat  Ihe  non-recognition  of  Ilie 
lalter  and  of  the  historically  developed  powers  of 
the  church  implies  unlawful  opposilion  to  Christ 
and  to  Ilia  church.  Since  Ihe  church  uol  null 
exacts  an  Inward,  but  also  an  exicrnal.  visilile 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  any  deviation  from  its 
teachings,  or  non-recognilion  of  it,  not  only  bears 
Ihe  character  of  a  sin,  but  is  Ihe  subversion  of  ite 
legal  order  of  things,  and  hence  has  (he  chsracirr 
of  a  crime.  Prom  the  natiu*  of  the  cabe,  it  ii 
impossible  to  admit  a  will  in  opposition  to  ibe 
church,  knowing  it  to  be  the  only  true  cburcli. 
For  this  reason  Uie  church  looks  upon  the  volun- 
tary rejection  of  its  doctrine  as  the  crime  of  Aav-j 
(from  aipeiv,  lo  choose),  that  is,  the  non-sccepi- 
ance  of  ita  entire  dogma,  and  on  Ihe  rejection  of 
the  constitution  of  the  chureh  (especially  of  ihe 
primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome)  as  the  crime  o( 
adiUm,  and  punishes  Ihe  same  by  exclusion  from 
the  church;  und  prescribes  to  the  Christian  stuie 
the  obligation  on  ils  part  to  take  action  apinsi 
such  crimes.  Such  is  the  view  that  was  main- 
lained  in  all  Chrislian  stiiles,  after  the  pugan  re- 
ligion had  been  prohibiled  in  the  Roman  empirt, 
until  the  sixteenth  cenltiry;  in  Catholic  countries 
this  view  continued  to  he  taken  by  tlie  Italian 
Elates  until  the  revolution  of  I85B,  nnd  by  Spain 
and  Portugal;  in  non-Calliolic  stales,  by  Kuwia, 
practically;  by  Sweden,  as  lo  the  abandonment  of 
the  Lutheran  faith  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  duit 
England  retained  the  same  view  in  port  asrrganls 
the  Anglican  church.  But  in  Germany  Ibis  new 
was  changed  after  the  Passau  decree  of  the  slsiw 
of  the  empire  (1553),  that  of  Augsburg  (1555). 
and  the  jieace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Owing  i" 
the  events  of  the  sixtcenlh  century,  the effect»« 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Ihe  empire 
above  referred  to,  there  arose  a  condition  of  ihi'jP 
which  had  for  consequence  n 


ly  the  indirU- 


ual  freedom  of  belonging  lo  any  one  of  "i*  "■!* 
Christian  confessions  (Catholic,  Lutheran  and  W- 
formed),  but  which  also  brought  about  the  com- 
plete political  equality  of  Catholics  and  ofi* 
Catholic  church  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of  (he  iW- 
estants  and  the  Protestant  church  on  the  otiw. 
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IS,  to  tions,  whether  they  rest  on  the  divine  law  or  on 
t  the  the  positive  laws  of  the  church,  enacted  by  virtue 
1  the  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  of  the  pow- 
finite  er  bequeathed  to  it  by  Christ.  Hence,  when,  in 
both  the  church's  forum,  there  is  question  of  an  act 
eign  done,  it  does  not  apply  those  principles  which 
erri-  non-Catholics  regard  as  controlling  the  case,  but 
ents  its  own.  Practically  this  is  of  importance  only 
uier-  as  regards  marriage,  and  the  questions  resulting 
way  therefrom  in  the  several  spheres  of  church  life. 
and  For  instance  :  the  marriage  of  a  Protestant  sepa- 
rule  rated  from  his  wife,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  lat- 
!t  in  ter,  is  regarded  by  the  Catholic  church  as  void; 
md,  and  a  son,  the  offspring  of  such  a  marriage,  could 
im-  not,  without  dispensation,  be  admitted  to  holy  or- 
are  ders,  propter  irregvlaritatem  e  defectu  nataltum, 
dm-  I  It  obviously  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
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as  regards  Greeks  and  Protestants,  in  non-Cath- 
olic countries,  the  church  must  look  upon  the  task 
it  has  to  perform  as  a  missionary  one.    And  so 
it  is  in  reality.  —  For  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  the  church,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  laws  of  the  Catholic  church,  is  only  a  return 
to  it,  the  absolute  inadmissibility,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  exposition,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  times  and  of  the  obsoleteness  of 
the  older  laws  of  the  church,  of  all  compulsion^ 
or  the  employment  of  any  means  but  instruc- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  settled.  —  The  clergy 
of  the  Catholic  church  are  under  no  obligation 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  office  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  of  a  belief  different  from  their 
own.     In  practice  this  can  be  asked  of  them  only 
as  to  baptism,  marriage  and  burial,  because  their 
other  functions  can  not  be  performed  in  favor  of 
persons  not  Catholic.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
church  has  no  objection  to  the  baptism,  by  a 
priest,  of  children  of  Protestants,  at  the  request 
of   the  parents.     In  regard  to  matrimony,  the 
church  forbids  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a 
non-Catholic,  without,  however,  attaching  to  such 
marriage  any  definite,  external,  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alty, but  it  does  not  permit  the  marriage  of  a 
Catholic  to  a  non-Christian,  on  account  of  the  mat- 
rimonial impediment  of  difference  of   religion. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  this  regard,  resting 
on  modern  papal  constitutions,  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  mixed  marriage  may  be  allowed  when  it  is  prom- 
ised that  the  education  of  the  children  shall  be  in 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  when  the  non-Catholic 
party  promises  not  to  disturb  the  other  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  or  her  religion,  f    In  such  a  case,  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  marriage,  a  dispensation 
is  granted,  and  the  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  is  allowed  to  be  performed.    But  if 
the  guarantees  above  referred  to  are  not  given,  the 
Catholic  priest  grants  only  his  so-called  passive 
assistance  in  the  nuptial  ceremony.    The  Catholic 
priest  may  also  attend  the  burial  of  non-Catholic 

f  There  are  those  who  consider  this  provision  in  conflict 
'With  the  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  confessions  or 
creecLs,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Bat  is  not  the  mem- 
ber of  a  recognized  Christian  denomination,  the  statates  of 
^vhich  he  freely  accepts,  bound  by  tbem  f 
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the  proper  solution  of  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  church  and  state,  see  Church  and  State,  in 
Vol.  I.  of  this  work.— Ed.)  Schulte. 

ROTATION  IN  OFFICE.    (See  Civil  Sbbv- 
ICB  Reform.) 

RULES.    (See  Parliamentary  Law.) 

and  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  Quod  temper,  quod  libiqtte^ 
quod  ab  omnUws.    Thie  is  not  the  place  to  discoss  whether 
the  decree  of  papal  infallibility  changed  the  constltation  of 
the  Catholic  charch.    What  concerns  us  most  In  this  work 
is  to  lay  before  its  readers  the  meaning  of  that  dogma,  as 
understood  by  the  beet  informed  in  the  chnrch  itself--a 
meaning,  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  meaning  of 
the  Charch.    We  give  it  in  the  words  of  probably  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  of  Catholic  dignitaries,  one  whose  name 
has  long  been  familiar  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  well 
as  to  disbelievers  both  in  Protestantism  and  in  the  Roman 
chnrch.    He  says:  " The  Vatican  definition,  which  comes  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  the  pope^s  encyclical  bull  called  the  Pastor 
jEtemus,  declares  that  '  the  pope  has  that  same  infallibility 
which  the  chnrch  has  * :  *  to  determine,  therefore,  what  is 
meant  by  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  we  must  turn  first  to 
consider  the  infallibility  of  the  church.    And  again,  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  the  churches  infallibUity,  we  must  con- 
sider what  is  the  cliaracteristic  of  Christianity,  considered  as 
a  revelation  of  God's  will.  —  Our  Divine  Master  might  have 
conmiunicated  to  ns  heavenly  tmths  without  telling  us  that 
they  came  from  him,  as  it  is  <x>mmonly  thought  he  has 
done  in  the  case  of  heathen  nations;  but  he  willed  the  gos- 
pel to  be  a  revelation  acknowledged  and  authenticated,  to 
be  public,  fixed  and  permanent ;  and,  accordingly,  as  Cath- 
olics hold,  he  framed  a  society  of  men  to  be  its  home,  its 
instrument  and  its  guarantee.    The  rulers  of  that  associ- 
ation are  the  legal  trustees,  so  to  say,  of  the  sacred  truths 
which  he  spoke  to  the  apostles  by  word  of  mouth.    As  he 
was  leaving  them,  he  gave  them  their  great  commission, 
and  bade  them  '  teach  *  their  converts  all  over  the  earth, 
*to  observe  all  things  whatever  he  had  commanded  them '; 
and  then  he  added,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.^    Here,  first,  he  told  them  to  *  teach ' 
his  revealed  troth;  next,  *to  the  consummation  of   all 
things^;  thirdly,  for  their  encouragement,  he  said  that  he 
would  be  with  them  'all  days/  all  along,  on  every  emer- 
gency or  occasion,  until  that  consummation.    They  had  a 
duty  put  upon  them  of  teaching  their  Master's  words,  a  duty 
which  they  could  not  fulfill  in  the  perfection  which  fidelity 
required,  without  his  help;  therefore  came  his  promise  to 
be  with  them  in  their  performance  of  it.     Nor  did  that 
promise  of  supernatural  help  end  with  the  apostles  person- 
ally, for  he  adds,  '  to  the  consummation  of  the  world, ^  imply- 
ing that  the  apostles  would  have  successors,  and  engaging 
that  he  would  be  with  those  successors  as  he  had  been  with 
them. — The  same  safeguard  of  the  revelation,  via.,  an  au- 
thoritative, permanent  tradition  of  teaching,  is  insisted  on 
by  an  Informant  of  equal  authority  with  St.  Matthew,  but 
altogether  independent  of  him:  I  mean  St  Paul.    He  calls 
the  church  *  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ^;  and  he  bids 
his  convert  Timothy,  when  he  had  become  a  ruler  in  that 
church,  to  *take  heed  unto  his  doctrine,'  to  'keep  the  de- 
{>o8it '  of  the  faith,  and  to  '  commit '  the  things  which  he  had 
heard  from  himself  *to  faithful  men  who  should  be  fit  to 
teach  others.'  — This  is  how  Catholics  understand  the  Scrip- 
ture record,  nor  does  it  appear  how  it  can  otherwise  bo  nnder- 
i<tood ;  b'  t,  when  we  have  got  as  far  as  this,  and  look  back, 
we  find  that  we  have  by  implication  made  profession  of  a  fur- 
ther doctrine.    For,  if  the  church,  initiated  by  the  apostles 
and  continued  in  their  successors,  has  been  set  up  for  the  di- 
rect object  of  protecting,  preserving  and  declaring  the  revela- 
tion, and  that  by  means  of  the  guardianship  and  providence  of 
its  Divine  Author,  we  are  led  onto  perceive  that,  in  asserting 
this,  we  arc  in  other  words  asserting,  that,  so  far  as  the  re- 
vealed   message  is  concerned,  the  church  is  infallible;  for 

*  Romanum  Pontlflcem  ea  Infalllbllitate  poUere,  qua  divlnus 
Redemptor  Ecdetiiam  suam  In  deflnienda  doctrlaa  de  flde  vel 
iiiori  bus  instmctam  esse  voluit. 


RUSH,  BlcUard,  was  bom  at  PbMadelphia, 
Aug.  29.  1780,  ami  died  there  July  80,  18.18.     He 

V/B3  graduated  at  Princeton  in  17S7,  whs  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  became  aiiomey  general  ot 
Pennsylvania  in  1811,  and  atlornoy  goneml  nS  the 
U.  S.  In  1814.     He  was  minuter  tu  Great  Britain. 
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1817-25,  and  secretary  of  siwe  under  John  Qiuncy 
Adams.  In  1828  he  was  the  candiitate  of  tlieAd- 
ama  republicans  for  vice-president.  (See  Whio 
Party,  I.)  He  was  minU'er  loPianee.  1847-5(. 
See  his  Residence  at  tht  Court  of  London,  andfiwrf 
and  Ooeernment  of  Loux$  Philippe.  A.  J. 
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541;  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Caucasus,  407,597; 
Siberia,  11,425,715;  and  Central  Asia,  2,454,305. 
—  The  population  in  1867  amounted  to  81,745,307, 
as  follows :  Russia  in  Europe  and  Poland,  69,364,- 
541;  Finland,  1,843,253;  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
Caucasus,  4,588,640;  Siberia,  3.327,627;  and  Cen- 
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xiend  be  believed  and  obeyed.  However,  there  are  other  condi- 
ry  an-  tions  besides  this  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  pupal  infalli- 
bility in  moral  subjects:  for  instance,  his  definition  must  re- 
late to  things  necessary  for  salvation.  No  one  would  so  speak 
of  lotteries,  or  of  a  particular  dress,  or  of  a  particular  kind  of 
food;  such  precepts,  then,  did  he  make  them,  would  be  sim- 
ply external  to  the  range  of  his  prerogative.  And  again,  his 
infallibility  inconsequence  is  not  called  into  exercise,  unless 
he  8|)eak8  to  the  whole  world;  for,  if  his  precepts,  in  order 
to  be  dogmatic,  must  enjoin  what  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
they  must  be  necessary  for  all  men.  Accordingly,  orders 
which  issue  from  him  for  the  observance  of  particular  coun- 
tries, or  political  or  religions  classes,  have  no  claim  to  be  the 
utterances  of  his  infallibility.  If  he  enjoins  upon  the  hier- 
archy of  Ireland  to  withstand  mixed  education,  this  is  no 
exercise  of  his  infallibility.  It  may  be  added  that  the  field 
of  morals  contains  so  little  that  is  unknown  and  unexplored, 
in  contrast  with  revelatioa.and  doctrinal  fact,  which  form 
the  domain  of  faith,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  portions 
of  moral  teaching  in  the  course  of  1800  years  actually  have 
proceeded  from  the  pope,  or  ftom  the  church,  or  where  to 
look  for  such.  Nearly  all  that  either  oracle  has  done  in  this 
respect,  has  been  to  condemn  such  propositions  as  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  are  false,  or  dangerous,  or  rash;  and 
these  condemnations,  besides  being  such  as  in  fact  will  be 
found  to  command  the  assent  of  most  men  as  soon  as  heard, 
do  not  necessarily  go  so  far  as  to  present  any  positive  state- 
ments for  universal  acceptance. —  11.  With  the  mention  of 
condemned  propositions  I  am  brought  to  another  and  large 
consideration,  which  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  that  I 
can  give  of  that  principle  of  minimizing,  so  necessary,  as  I 
think,  for  a  wise  and  cautions  theology;  at  the  same  time  I 
can  not  (hsist  upon  it  in  the  connection  into  which  1  am 
going  to  introduce  it,  without  submitting  myself  to  the  cor- 
rection of  divines  more  learned  than  I  can  pretend  to  be 
myself.  The  infallibility,  whether  of  the  church  or  of  the 
pope,  acts  principally  or  solely  in  two  channels,  in  direct 
statements  of  truth,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  error.  The 
former  lases  the  shape  of  doctrinal  definitions,  the  latter 
stigmatizes  propositions  as  heretical,  next  to  heresy,  errone- 
ous, and  the  like.  In  each  case  the  church,  as  guided  by  her 
Divine  Master,  has  made  provision  for  weighing  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  faith  and  conscience  of  her  children.  As 
to  the  condemnation  of  propositions,  all  she  tells  us  is,  that  the 
thesis  condemned  when  taken  as  a  whole,  or,  again,  when 
viewed  in  its  context,  is  heretical,  or  blasphemous,  or  im- 
pious, or  whatever  other  epithet  she  affixes  to  It.  We  have 
only  to  trust  her  so  far  as  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  warned 
against  the  thesis,  or  the  work  containing  It.  Theologians 
employ  themselves  in  determining  wh'>t  precisely  It  Is  that 
is  condemned  in  that  thesis  or  treatise;  and  doubtless  in 
most  cases  they  do  so  with  success;  but  that  determination 
is  not  de  fide;  all  that  is  of  faith  is,  that  there  is  in  that 
thesis  itself,  which  is  noted,  heresy  or  error,  or  other  peccant 
matter,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  that  the  censure  is  a  per- 
emptory command  to  theologians,  preachers,  students  and 
all  other  whom  it  concerns,  to  keep  clear  of  it.  But  so  light 
is  this  obligation,  that  instances  frequently  occur,  when  it  is 
successfully  maintained  by  some  new  writer,  that  the  pope's 
act  does  not  imply  what  it  has  seemed  to  imply,  and  ques- 
tions wrhich  seemed  to  be  closed,  are,  after  a  course  of  years, 
I  reopened.  In  discussions  such  as  these,  there  is  a  real  excr- 
r  cine  of  private  judgment,  and  an  allowable  one;  the  act  of 
fnith,  which  can  not  be  superseded  or  trifled  with,  being.  I 
repeat,  the  unreserved  acceptance  that  the  thesis  in  question 
is  heretical,  or  erroneous  in  fultb,  etc.,  as  the  pope  or  the 
church  has  spoken  of  It.  In  these  cases,  which  in  a  true 
sense  may  be  called  the  pope's  neffaHve  enunciations,  the 
opportunity  of  a  le^timate  minimizing  \\w  in  the  Intensely 
concrete  character  of  the  matters  condemned;  in  his  affirma- 
tive enunciations  a  like  opix)rtunity  isafiorded  by  their  being 
more  or  less  abstract.    Indeed,  excepting  such  as  relate  to 
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a- 1  The  Bovereign,  as  his  title  of  emperor  and  auto- 
)f  crat  of  all  the  Russias  indicates,  is  invested  with 
%,  a  power  without  limit  or  control;  not  only  is  he 
b-  supreme  chief  and  legislator,  but  it  is  even  only 
under  his  authority  and  by  virtue  of  his  delega* 
IS  tion  that  the  synod,  charged  with  governing  the 
I.  national  churoh,  acts.  In  a  vast  country  com- 
posed,  like  Russia,  of  heterogeneous  elements 
more  or  less  behind  the  times,  this  autocracy 
serves  to  give  them  the  necessary  cohesion,  and» 
when  it  falls  to  a  sovereign  who  is  animated  by 
love  of  the  public  welfare,  may  accelerate  the 
progress  of  civilization;  thus  it  allowed  the  em- 
peror Alexander  II.  to  bring  about  refonns  and 
to  found  new  institutions  which  are  destined  to 
be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  —  The  monarchy  is 
hereditary  in  the  males,  in  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture. When  there  is  no  male  branch,  the 
princess  who  is  the  nearest  relation  of  the  last 
sovereign,  succeeds  him;  the  others  are  called  to 
the  throne  only  in  case  she  leaves  no  direct  heir. 
(Family  law  of  1797.)  The  emperor  has  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  case  of  his  leaving,  at  his  death, 
an  heir  who  is  a  minor,  and  to  appoint  a  regent 
and  a  guardian.  If  he  dies  without  having  taken 
this  measure,  the  regency  devolves  on  the  empress 
dowager  or  on  the  nearest  agnate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law  of  the  new 
sovereign,  and  the  regent  has  to  form  a  council  of 
regency  of  six  members.  The  sovereign  attains  hi6 
majority  at  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  other  princes 
of  the  family  at  eighteen.  Their  wives  are  not  qual- 
ified to  share  their  rank,  and  the  children  which 
they  bear  can  not  be  called  to  the  throne,  unless  they 
belong  to  a  sovereign  house  and  profess  the  ortho- 
dr)x  Greek  religion.  —  The  dotation  of  the  crown 
is  fixed  by  the  emperor.  It  consists  of  imperial 
appanages  and  of  a  civil  list.  —  Nobility.  There 
is  a  nobility  of  birth  and  a  nobility  of  service. 
Peter  the  Great  subordinated  the  first  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  classed  by  ranks  the  civil  and  military 
functions.  There  are  fourteen  classes,  as  follows: 
1,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  field  marshal,  admi- 
ral general,  privy  councilor  of  the  first  class;  2, 

traction.  —The  population  of  Ro^ia  proper  is  composed  of 
three  groups:  Great  Kussians,  or  Veliko-Russ;  Little  Ros< 
sians,  or  Malo-Russ;  and  White  Kassians,  or  B^o-Rnss.  The 
first,  numbering  85,000,000,  all  belongiog  to  the  Slavonian 
race,  occnpy  the  central  provinces;  the  second,  numbering 
aboat  11,000,000,  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Pol- 
tava, Kharkof,  Chemigof,  Kief,  Volhynia,  Podolsk,  Bkater- 
inoslaf.  and  the  Tanrida ;  the  White  Russians,  about  8,000,000, 
inhabit  the  provinces  of  Monilef ,  Minsk, Vitebsk  and  Grodno. 
Besides  these  three  groups  of  Russians  proper,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  national  elements  in  the  general  population 
of  the  linssian  empire.  —  Since  the  emancipation  act  of  1861 
the  cultivable  lands  of  Russia  proper  in  Europe  have  been 

npproiximately  distributed  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Town  lands,  abont 0.4 

Crown  land0,abont 84. 6 

Landa  attached  to  mines 8.6 

Lands  held  by  peasants :  1,  crown  peasants,  16.6  per  cent.  I  «>  a 
Lands  held  by  peasants:  2,  former  serfs,      6.0      '*        fw.o 

Lands  held  by  landed  gentry  and  nobility 19. 7 

Lands  held  by  other  proprietors,  or  not  surveyed 90.4 

It  will  be  seen,  that  about  one-third  of  the  cultivable  land  in 
Russia  proper  is  held  by  the  state;  one-tlfth  by  landed  pro- 
prietors; and  one4lfth  by  the  peaaantiy.^F.  H. 
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enjoyment  of  which  had  to  be  allowed  them,  the 
proprietors  are  at  liberty  to  consent  to  the  sale,  or 
to  refuse  it  and  to  bold  to  the  stipulations  fixing 
the  corvee  or  the  dues.    When  the  sale  has  taken 
place,  and  the  purchasers,  whether  peasants  or  the 
commune,  can  not  pay  the  price,  the  government 
intervenes;  it  capitalizes  the  dues  at  6  per  cent., 
and  gives  the  sum  to  the  proprietor,  half  in  special 
certificates,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  latter  at  5i 
percent.,  and  not  negotiable  at  the  Bourse,  and 
half  in  bonds  payable  to  the  bearer  at  5  per  cent., 
and  negotiable  like  the  Russian  public  stocks;  20 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  is  retained  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  collection,  arrears  and  worthless  debts. 
If  the  sale  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  peas- 
ants, the  20  per  cent,  must  be  paid  by  them;  in 
the  contrary  case,  it  is  charged  to  the  proprietor; 
and,  if  the  state  institutions  of  credit  hold  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  property,  the  sum  is  taken  out  of 
the  price  of  sale.     The  purchasers  discharge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  state  by  pacing,  for  forty -nine 
years,  an  annuity  of  6  ^r  cent. ,  of  which  5  rep- 
resents the  interest  and  1  the  amortizement.    As 
long  as  the  peasants  are  indebted  either  to  the 
proprietor,  if  they  have  treated  directly  with  him, 
or  to  the  state,  if  it  has  paid  for  them  the  price  of 
redemption,  they  can  not  leave  the  commune  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietor  and  of  the  com- 
mune, and  without  justifying  by  depositing  in  the 
communal  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  dues  or  fine 
capitalized  at  6  per  cent.  — According  to  the  offi- 
cial returns,  the  acts  and  transactions  of  redemp- 
tion amounted  to  79,699  on  Jan.  1,  1878;  21,201 
were  concluded  privately.    The  peasants  who  had 
become  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  cultivated, 
numbered  6,858,884,  the  extent  of  these  lands 
was  21,120,152  deciatines    (23,088,550  hectares), 
and  the  sums  lent  by  the   state  amounted  to 
630,467,115  roubles.     Of  the  sum  of  41,222,629 
roubles,  which  the  peasants  had  to  pay  in  1872, 
there  remained  in  arrears  only  816,604  roubles. 
As  in  certain  districts  the  amount  fixed  for  reim- 
bursement evidently  exceeded  the  resources  of 
the  debtors,  the  government  reduced  their  annu- 
al payments.    The  serfs  called  dvm^arye,  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  lords,  or  authorized  by  them 
to  practice  a  trade  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  the  obrok,  were  freed  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years.  — The  government,  wishing  to  be  informed 
of   the  changes  produced  by  the  emancipation, 
charged  a  commission  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1873.    The 
condition  of  the  peasants  has  sensibly  improved, 
both  materially  and  morally,  in  the  northwest, 
with   the  exception  of  the  marshy  districts  of 
Pinsk  and  the  banks  of  the  Pripet.    In  the  south, 
well-being  increased  without  any  advance  in  mo- 
rality.   No  improvement  has  been  produced  in  Lit- 
tle Russia.     In  the  rest  of  the  empire,  the  increase 
of  well-being  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  are  as  little  developed 
as  before.     Finally,  in  Great  Russia  the  consump- 
tion of  brandy  has  considerably  increased.    Ex- 
ploitation in  common  continues  to  prevail ;  the 
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IM'iiMuil  Ib  txHUMl  to  the  conuQune  u  long  as  he 
lull  ui>l  paid  Iht)  price  of  r^i/mptioa,  aad,  in  Ilie 
uii'uuu  liilu,  hH  ]ia»  Bcsrcel;  effected  anytliing  but 
III  u\i'tMU(;e  tbe  guardlaiutiip  of  tlie  lanl  for  that 
uJ!  itiu  couitnuno,  Now  it  wouid  appear  that  there 
Wiu  lltllv  to  boast  of  In  the  communal  adi 
Irutldii  Hiid  In  the  admluiatralion  of  Justice.  Their 
huriluiu  have  increased;  the  communes  expending 
ntiit'h  more  (ban  formerly,  their  ta;ies  have  reached 
(IBM)  a  total  of  80,000.000  roubles;  the  provincial 
tnxcH  Itavclncreasedin  a  similar  manner;  the  state 
taxes  have  not  diminished,  and  both  weigh  almost 
excl usl Tel f  upon  tbe  peasants.  Therefore  thecom- 
mlssioa  recommended  new  reforms  to  bring  eman- 
cipation to  a  good  result.  (For  the  effecta  pro- 
duced upon  agriculture  and  upon  the  condition 
of  the  proprietors,  see  IX.  Beaoureea.)  —  In  Po- 
land the  serfs  numbered  about  8,700,000.  By 
virtue  of  four  ukases  of  1864,  they  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  lands  and  buildings  of  which 
they  had  the  usufruct,  in  consideration  of  eoj^eet, 
prestations  and  dues  of  all  kinds.  All  these 
chains,  those  which  were  arbilrary  or  exceptional 
being  deducted,  were  converted  into  a  lajid  tax, 
and  they  served  as  a  basis  for  the  indemnity  which 
was  paid  to  the  proprietors  in  lionds  bearing  4  per 
cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  by  an  annual  draw- 
ing by  lot.  —  II.  AdmimMraUon.  Below  the  em- 
peror, to  whom  belong*  the  plenitude  of  execu- 
tive power,  tbe  highest  administrative  autliority 
is  the  council  of  the  empire.  The  matters  within 
its  jurisdiction  are  the  discussion  and  drawing  up 
of  legislative  acts,  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
In  case  the  tribunals  do  not  catch  the  true  sense 
of  them,  the  establishment  of  the  budget,  new 
measures  in  the  administration  of  the  finances 
the  eiaminatioQ  of  the  annual  accounts  rendered 
by  Che  ministers,  the  solution  ol  litigious  questions 
relative  to  the  admini«tmlion  or  expropriation  for 
public  utility,  ftnally,  the  political  affai™  upon 
which  the  council  is  consulted  by  the  emperor. 
The  ministers  have  a  seat  hi  the  council,  by  right; 
the  other  members  are  unlimited  as  to  number^ 

tte  presidency  to  one  of  the  flrst  personages  of  the 
ttate.  The  president  is  assisted  by  a  seCTelary  of 
the  empire,  an  intermediary  betw^n  the  em^,^ 
f^-^.Tr"*'  '""*.<=*^S«l  'i"'  the  prepar^ry 
n^,K  ^i^*  ^^f^l-g  of  the  deliberaHoiTcopy- 

Sshedfn  .7?«  T""^  '"^'^-  ''l^ch  w^  ^ub'. 
bahed  m  1718,  and  reorganited  in  1802  It  U  at 
once  a  supreme  court  of  ^peol,  judKins  in  the 

empm^  In  .1  evil  and  criminal  mtlers,  a  su 
preme  adminislraUve  tribunal,  and  a  high  politi- 
^tW«in°  T^^i^  '^***'  ^*  "  '^'■a^ged  be^des. 
Slnr.?^,.  the  esecuiionof  the  laws;  it  ba^ 
the  right  to  demand  account  of  thcii 


ft  watches  over  the  coll ection'of  "the"  tox^andThp 
^ployment  of  public  fuDds;  it  has  ft"  ca™  of 
tte  wdi'ves;  It  appoints  to  a  great  number  of 
offices;  It  orders  all  measure.  neoe«a^to  the 


maintenance  of  order,  subject  to  the  right,  wliiii 
belongs  to  the  emperor,  of  annulling  these  dfd- 
sions;  finally,  it  is  charged  with  promulgating  the 
acta  emanating  from  the  emperor.  —  The  sfnate  is 
divided  into  ten  departments,  of  which  fivefiil  si 
St.  Petersburg,  three  at  Moscow,  and  two  al  Wsr- 
saw.  In  connection  with  each  departmenl  tliere 
ia  n  high  imperial  procurator,  who  has  the  ri^bt 
of  control  over  the  deliberations,  and  whose  iij;- 
nature  ia  necessarjr  for  a  judgment  to  be  eiKu- 
tory.  The  senators  are  appointed  bytheempcnt. 
—  The  ministries  date  only  from  1802.  Tliej  ue 
twelve  in  number,  namely  :  1,  tbe  ministry  of  Ihe 
imperial  court,  which  iucludes  the  imperial  oni(^ 
the  appanages,  the  revenues  of  the  emperor,  ibt 
ceremonial,  the  imperial  theatres  and  oihereslab- 
lishments dependent  on  the  crown;  2.  the minisler 
of  war;  8.  of  foreign  affaire;  4,  of  IliC  navj;  i 
of  the  interior ;  0,  of  public  instruction ;  ",  of 
postolflcea  and  telegraphs;  8.  of  the  flnaiicfa, 
comprising  the  mines  and  salt  worits.  (he  mettl- 
lurgic  factories,  manufactures  and  docnesiic  com- 
merce; 9,  of  the  domains  of  the  slate,  comprisizig 
the  inspection  of  farming,  the  direction  of  the 
agricultural  schools  and  of  the  model  famw,  md 
the  forests;  10,  of  justice,  including  the  corps  of 
surveyors,  the  schools  of  surveying,  and  tbels" 
school;  11,  of  tbe  means  of  communication  ml 
public  edifices;  13,  of  the  cooirol  charged  with 
the  examination  of  civil  and  militsry  accounts. 
The  emperor  has  his  own  chancellery,  which  i> 
changed,  among  other  duties,  with  the  publicalioa 
of  the  laws,  with  political  police,  and  the  eaiib- 
lishmenta  of  charity  and  iustmoiion  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  empress.  To  the  same  chM- 
cellery  ia  attached  the  commission  of  requests 
or  petitions.  —  lifrrttorini  AdjninMTation.  Po- 
land and  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland  eacli  form 
a  separate  government.  In  the  first,  aHaira  sra 
directed  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  government.  Under  his  presi- 
dency alts  a  deliberative  assembly,  called  a  coun- 
cU  of  state,  and  composed  of  fifteen  permanent 
members  and  seven  temporary  members,  sW*""*" 
ed  by  the  emperor.  Finland  is  adniini»(eted  by 
a  governor  general,  as^ied  by  a  wniie,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  ^lie  '""P^ 
or.  The  legislative  power  belongs  to  ^'°^ 
composed   of   deputies  of   the  nobUity,  ol  ine 

T.llthan..  „1„ «f  Iks  inhRhitHnlB  of  cities,  ODO 


the  pi 


Lutheran  clergy,  of  the  inhabittinlB  of 
of  peasants.  The  presidency  lielongs  in 
ident  of  the  nobility,  who  ia  appointed  _, 
peror.  The  decisions  have  the  foite  of  la»  m^ 
with  the  Imperial  approval,  Tbe  rest  of  the^ 
pire  Is  divided  into  flfty-eighl  govenunenis,  laro 
city  territories  (Odessa,  Taganrog  wa  '''^ 
J^nikalO,  two  countries  {of  the  Co^w"".^!^ 
Don  and  of  the  Tchemomorie),  eleven  obusuH* 
(provinces  not  as  yet  regularly  o'f^^f-;^ 
three  districts  in  the  country  of  the  KiTC""^ 
The  sisgovemmenlsof  the  region  of  tbe  C.w^ 

are  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  ^^f^ 
the  emperor.  ~~  Ten  governors  g^*™''if  ,^17 
at  8t  Petersburg,  Moscow.  Odessa,  KJel.  "^ 
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over  by  the  marshal  of  the  nobility.    Their  duties 
comprise:  1,  the  administration  of  the  property, 
capital  and  revenues  of  the  province;  2,  the  con- 
structioa  and  maintenance  of  buildings  belonging 
to  the  province,  and  of  roads  which  are  in  its 
charge;  3,  measures  useful  for  the  welfare  of  the 
population;  4,  measures  of  public  assistance,  the 
administration  of  charitable  institutions  and  the 
construction  of  churches;  5,  the  administration 
of  mutual   insurance  companies  established  in 
the  province;  6,  measures  proper  to  develop  com- 
merce and  industry  therein;  7,  measures  concern- 
ing popular  instruction,  public  health  and  prisons; 
8,  measures  to  be  taken  against  epidemics  and  the 
ravages  of  noxious  animals;  9,  the  distribution 
of  certain  state  taxes,  the  voting  and  distribution 
of  local  taxes,  and  the  application  of  the  product 
of  these  taxes  to  the  expenses  of  the  government 
and  the  district;  10,  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
permanent  executive  commission,  which  sits  in  the 
absence  of  the  assembly.     The  government  com- 
mission is  composed  of  a  president,  and  of  two  to 
six  members,  elected  for  three  years,  who  receive 
a  salary  fixed  by  the  assembly.    The  district  com- 
missions are  composed  of  two  or  three  members. 
The  presidents  must  be  confirmed  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior.     This  organization  is  not  yet  ap- 
plied to  all  the  governments;  in  some  of  them  the 
anterior  system  is  retained  for  various  reasons.  — 
MunidpcU  Administration.    Each  city  has  its  mu- 
nicipal body,  composed  of  the  goUmi  (mayor),  dep- 
uties, and  a  deliberative  a.ssembly.    All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  body  are  elected  by  an  as- 
sembly, composed :    1,  of  owners  of  immovable 
property  paying  a  tax  to  the  city;  2,  of  proprie- 
tors and  directors  of  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments;  3,  of  all  persons  domiciled  in  the 
city  for  at  least  two  years,  and  able  to  prove  that 
they  pay  a  tax  to  the  city.    The  duties  of  the  mu- 
nicipal body  include,  besides  the  management  of 
municipal  affairs,  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
taking  of  measures  of  public  safety  and  health, 
making  regulations  concerning  the  ports,  mar- 
kets', exchanges  and  institutions  of  credit;   the 
organization  of  charitable  establishments  and  hos- 
pitals, the  foundation  of  libraries,  museums  and 
theatres,  and  measures  suited  to  develop  public 
instruction,  commerce  and  local   industry.     A 
council  of  six  members,  elected  in  the  municipal 
body,  performs  the  functions  of  a  police  court,  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, taking  cognizance  of  litigation  among  the 
inhabitants.  — Rural  Communes.    The  rural  com- 
mune is,  as  before  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
an  association  of  peasants  exploiting  a  fixed  terri- 
tory.     The  great  seignioral  and  private  estates  are 
outside  of  the  communes  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tioo  of  the  provincial  administration.    The  cities 
are  likewise  classed  apart.    The  heads  of  families 
form  an.  assembly  which  elects  the  staroste,  chief 
of   tlie  conunune,  as  well  as  his  various  function- 
aries, tlie  treasurer  and  collector  of  taxes,  the  trus- 
tee of   the  school  or  schools,  the  delegate  to  the 
reserve  warehouses  of  wheat,  the  hospital  inspect- 
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or.  tbomnlKUonl.  the  forest  guard,  and  tbeacribe.  i  Greeks.  53,160.019:  Di9Hentera(nubiInufc()  S!««3|. 
Tbe  iwiwnibly  draws  up  the  budget  of  Ibe  com-  j  rnited  Greeks,  329.360;  Gregorian  Armenian' 
ebuik:,  tixi-s  Iht  tuxes  oecessary  for  the  pHymeDt  I  3T,13«:  Bomaa  Catholics,  T,S0B.4ft4-  ProlfWacts' 
ot  K\in.-w>f«,  and  regulates  the  apportionment  of  |  3,565.354;  &iaelites.  3,613,019;  Mohammedaii! 
ibc  ta.M-8  due  the  slatt.  If  the  enjoyment  of  the  a,35».373  ;  Paiinns.  S55.975.  The  inhabilanis  of 
land  ia  m  conuuon,  un  [b  most  frequently  the  caae.  ,  the  gnmil  Juchv  of  Finland  (1,843  253)  are  nesrlr 
ihe  a^aembly  divides  the  lots  among  the  families;  I  aH  LatheranH.  For  Aii.,,  the  alznanac  of  the  em 
if  His  ill  iuUlviduai  lots,  the  division  is  limittd  to  pire  gh-es  the  following  flgntts:  Onhodoj  Gnrls 
Lbe  lots  >*-;h'ch  are  not  m  process  of  cultiTation.  ,  4.9S8.91T;  Dissentera  (™i,rfnft.),  1M,985;  Gi™: 
The  assembly  gives  their  dismt^I  to  peasants  who  ,  rian  Ami«iians.  .560,884;  Roman  Calholics  M 108 
fwh  to  hve  else"  here,  on  their  fulfilling  ihc  pre-  Prowatanla.  18,337:  Israelitfs.  34.857- Mohan, mtd' 
*r.b«i  foiidn«>iia;ildecide8^tolheadmissi«,!,n3.  3.387.  fl.W  ;  PiEuns,  Guebrts,  Shamanisa, 
ui.i  «-ttlcmenl  ot  new  heads  of  families;  it  giT*-,  295. 754.  The  onhodoi  Greek  religion  ialher? 
[uardiims  to  minors,  and  authonzea  family  divia-  ligion  of  the  ,tate;  but  other  creeds,  as  .rcll  as 
'^"..-  (  ■  ",  **■ "  P*"'"*  ™""  »nd  deah  out  I  the  Pagana,  eojov  an  equal  liberty.  -Tbe  nslionul 
*nallifs.  from  the  simplest  fine  lo  the  expulsion  I  chorch  ia  govFmed  by  a  collegi  railed  ihevf^r 
|f  peasauts  ]udff,^  '■  harmful  or  vicious  -  from  hoEy  synod  under  the  authori^  of  ,ha  cmpen'r 
hecommune.  The  decUions  are  made  by  the  ab-  and  by  vinnie  of  his  deleation.  Peter  tbe  Greil 
olute  majority,  except  in  certain  c^^  in  which  a  established  this  college  in"  1721,  and  at  the  HUne 
jro-  hirdsvoteisreqmred:  for  example.  th«  ™b.  limesancUonedrheluiUwhichgorerathediurd]. 
of  mdj«dual  enjoyment  of  the  land  for  The  synod  is  composed  of  titular  members  md  of 
ui  w  common  Ibe  renewing  of  Hie  lots,  a.-Bistant  membeis  ;  the  flrel.  lo  Ibe  number  of 
_..  ,„.usion  rromihecommmie.    In  the  rural     eight  or  nine,  are  the  principal  prelales  of  the  em 

iJk.      .K    iT.';^    ^   ^*^i"™*™'''°°***"*y"°''     P're.Dienopolitaiis,arclibi3hopaorarchiniaDdrili*; 

labor   the  inhabitants  object  to  the^fi^^d     Ihesecond^preiateswhoirTeinlunilbeirdfc. 
ln«50  subject  lo  lhe(OT7M  mav  form  stDaratP  «.     ^^ .1^ .. 


H}*' 


e  subject  lo  iheeorret  may  form  separate 
emblies.  —The  Xaroiat  is  the  president  of  the  as- 
fuibly,  and  sees  lo  (be  eiecuiiou  r>f  iu  dee»ion.s. 
le  takes  all  simple  police  roea.surei-  he  pays  into 
le  proper  hands  the  taxes  and  Ihe  pavmcnts  for 
?.i.-mpti<» ;  he  controls  the  employment  of  the 
ommuual  funds,  finally,  he  is  the  representative 
t  the  commune  in  the  o*wA  (see  below),  and 
■ith  the  authorities  of  the  district,  the  province 
f,2L^"'\rJ^'^;'\  '>■«  ">mmune  is  the  r«WA 
ig  >o  tiie  same  district,  or  comprises  only  a  sinde 
>mmunewhen  the  population  is  larce  enough 

mjunctirwIrh^tTr^r  To  l-^T"  i" 

«^r:?The"comrur'f"'K''*'^  assirr-h" 
r:ii^e:rur^:=T"--^^^^^ 

reflates  the  ^^^^  Z^r^^^Zt:^- 

hedutioBn^  ,1,"."*?..."'*  ^"^^  ""d  me  dues, 
a  arc  similar  lo  those  of 


monasteries  to  atti'nd  the  sessions,  as  well 
three  fciymen,  one  of  whom  is  ahigh  ajiWln- 
vested  with  powers  by  the  emperor,  and  Ibe  Itn 
others  functionaries  bv  whom  he  is  sssisted.  Tlie 
flr^t  metro politans  and  the  eiarth  of  Grouaia  are 
members  by  right  and  for  h"fe;  (be  othcra  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  for  a  certain  time.  The 
acts  emanatiaK  from  the  holy  synod  are  valid  only 
on  condition  of  Ihcir  receiving  the  imperial  ap- 
proval. The  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  offices 
are  presented  by  the  holy  synod  for  appoinlmenl 
by  the  empCTor,  who  can  displace  or  remove  a 
priest  whom  he  jud:.'es  unworthy  of  his  office. 


Bui  he  does  noi  decii 
of  ■■ 


of  faith  ;i 
upon  a  question  of  doctrinf 


he  duties  of  \h^  >a„rchi,.^  ^^ 

iwd  unless  on^..  ^  '  "™™  «">  ""t  be  ro- 
d  or  has  ^.rlous'bfil^l;;:,"^:  unl!^  "l^  ^^T 
ady  filled  it.    Subsliiml  ^  ''*  ""^  »'" 

.e^urrenceorvrcS'.^i'r;?:'''-'''''^^ 

>Pulalion  of  !(„..:„  Vf'^-  -I"    Ii^hgu>n.    The 


ded,  as  regards  religion,  L 


refers  the  matter  either  lo  tbe  holy  synod  or  to  a 
special  Bvnod.  —  The  dioceses  number  fidj-lwo; 
they  comprised,  in  1873, 38,809  churches  a ndS.SM 
chapels.  In  each  diocese  is  a  coiLsisiory,  subor- 
dinate lo  the  holy  svnod.  These  consislorits  pre- 
side over  the  acts  of  the  civil  stale,  «olch  over  the 
exercise  of  worship,  the  police  of  Ihe  cburches, 
the  conduct  of  members  of  the  clcl^.  an''  **"* 
in  all  mailers  eccIesiaslicaL  — Tbe  nKtropoiitans 
receive  3,000  roubles  at  most,  the  archt-ishopfl 
2,500,  the  bishops  2,000,  and  the  coadjutors  5D0. 
The  salary  of  the  curates  does  not  teach  1(»  rou- 
bles; but  they  receive  fees;  in  tbe  couDtrj,  Ihej 
have  a  hou.se,  from  twenty  to  forty  dfn>i'in«  «' 
land,  and  wood  is  furnished  Uietn  gralmtou-'i^ 
The  churches  receive  legacies  and  possess  prop- 
erty in  most  of  the  dioceses.  —  The  clergy  i»  m 
videil  into  secular  or  while,  and  hilo  regular  or 
black.  The  taller  are  forbidden  to  ni»rry;  tWT 
live  in  monasteries,  and  from  amoDgtbem  \be\^ 
,  lates  are  chosen.  The  nobles,  therefore  - 
>0<on.    The  |  brace  an  ecclesiastical  ■  '  ~  "" 


T  tbe  wnb"f 


I  the  black  clergy.     The 


■letW' 


erecnjB«f 


Orthodox  !  almost  entirely  from  among  the  toia  of  W»*  " 
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twelve  judges,  elected  by  the  afisembly  and  taken 
from  that  body.  Their  functions  are  gratuitous. 
They  take  cognizance  of  controversies  among  peas- 
ants, unless  another  person  is  interested  therein; 
in  this  latter  case  the  aiTair  is  referred  to  the  ordi- 
nary court.  Judgment  is  not  given  until  after  an 
effort  at  conciliation  has  been  made;  the  decisions 
are  then  final  and  without  appeal.  Moreover,  the 
peasants  are  authorized,  when  there  is  no  crime  or 
misdemeanor  in  question,  and  when  the  interests 
of  minors  are  not  engaged  in  a  controversy,  to 
refer  it  to  a  third  person.  This  arbitration  is  ex- 
ecutory, after  it  has  been  recorded  in  a  register  de- 
posited with  the  council  of  regency  of  the  volosth, 
and  it  can  not  be  appealed  from.  —  The  justices  of 
the  peace  exercise  three  orders  of  functions  :  1,  a 
power  of  conciliation;  2,  extra-judicial  functions, 


such  as  the  placing  and  removal  of  seals,  etc. ;  8, 
judicial  functions.    They  take  cognizance  of  per- 
sonal matters  and  cases  involving  personal  prop- 
erty, without  api)eal,  up  to  the  value  of  thirty 
roubles,  and  with  the  privilege  of  appeal  up  to 
the  value  of  fifty  roubles.     In  real  estate  cases 
they  have  no  jurisdiction;  they  can  only  pronounce 
the  re-establishment  in  their  rights  of  proprietors 
dispossessed  six  months  before  at  the  most.    In 
criminal  cases  the  limit  of  their  jurisdiction  is  de- 
termined by  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted;  repri- 
mand, remonstrance,  a  fine  of  thirty  roubles  at  the 
most,  detention  for  three  months,  or  imprisonment 
for  a  year  at  most.   An  appeal  is  not  allowed  when 
the  penalty  does  not  exceed  three  days'  detention 
or  five  roubles'  fine.    Appeals  are  brought  before 
the  assemblies  of  justices  of  the  peace,  except  re- 
course is  had  to  the  court  of  cassation.  —  Each 
district  tribunal  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
civil  and  the  other  criminal.    The  proceedings  are 
public.     When  the  penalty  inflicted  carries  with 
it  loss  of  civil  rights,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
a  crime  against  the  faith  or  against  the  state,  nor 
of  a  press  offense,  the  tribunal  is  assisted  by  juries 
selected  from  among  persons  of  all  classes,  and 
their  verdict  is  subject  only  to  be  reversed  by  the 
court  of  cassation.    Press  matters  are  brought  be- 
fore the  court  of  justice  of  the  government.    In 
case  of  a  crime  against  the  state,  the  court  of  jus- 
tice that  tries  it  is  assisted  by  the  marshal  of  the 
nobility  of  the  government,  by  a  marshal  of  the 
district,  and  by  a  golova  or  staroste.  —  Civil  pro- 
cedure is  oral.     The  assistance  of  advocates  or 
barristers,  optional  before  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
is  obligatory  before  the  superior  courts.     The  ad- 
vocates or  barristers  are  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
power  of  a  syndical  chamber.  —  Connected  with 
each  tribunal  and  each  court  there  is  an  imperial 
attorney,   with  one  or  more  substitutes;  and  to 
each  department  of  the  court  of  appeals  there  is 
attached  a  superior  procurator. — In  1863,  Alex- 
inder  II.  modified  the  system  of  corporal  and  cor- 
rectional punishments,  and  abolished  the  use  of 
the  knout,  as  well  as  Jhat  of  rods  or  sticks.    The 
punishment  of  the  plete,  a  whip  composed  of  sev- 
eral twisted  straps,  remains.     The  death  penalty 
s  reserved  for  military  justice  and  for  cases  of  an 


i.Tu;~t    ;r    •:r~ia     i      .'f  Trimarj  ioaoTiEtmi  Bin  Buomngent.  •  —  VL 
>..=-.  u         -i-.-^.    >■■.•.■(     jr-..y  and  3ary.    Til"  jrsunalion  of  the snay 
,    .,    -  ..=    ■-!-   ■■i;>i--«i-     icii  of  miliUuT  sHnira  ttm  rdtrawd  by  aukiw 
,..  _       -..-,..  tLiiLi     .}£  Jan.  I,  1874.     "Tin -t-rice.- it ise»idunliit 
-m     ..i.--~i;.7u..  r-.i-     act,  "  weighed  exchiah'i^t'injaiJiebourgcoificIiii 
.  ...i^  ,_.■.    lie  -itK     and  the  peasantE.  snd  i  urp-  part  of  the  Rusiui 
-..J      :i^  3WI1     $ub^la  were  freed  frim  i  imr  sqoillj-  sacred  lo 
J      1--.     jucM   iuwn     all.    This  Byslem  d(«»  nit  ui_'w»i  ihe  miJitarvei 
.,....■..    J    i.-iii(.)rary     igencies  of  the  age.  l^inAaiOTiDeoosevena  iiiie 
.      ..   .-     j,-^,  jihers  ]  proven  Ihat  the  plreiii-j.  :i  -»aus  dots  ool  ran- 
sist  alone  in  Ihe  Diinitn:3i  ^rx.-'u  .}(  ihe  annj,  bol 
principally  in  its  im<-I}-v-iit  ad  atonl  qualiiie, 
which  oalj  reach  iLeii  i  -  H—i  irsiw  of  derdop- 
ment  when  the  def«D-»*-  ?-;  un  fiiieriand  breooB 
(hecommon  wort  (if  ilrfai.':i:c  wboiill,  wilhcnil 
distinction  of  rank  sdiS  r!3t».  :=:'«  fcr  ttie  tMOiD- 
plishOK-nl  of  Tbi^  fMTfi  :tfc~— [d  KMrdaDM 
with  these   princiiplc.  lit-  ci^ijir*  andiooed  i 
number  of  lawf  in  iH  *ro~*.  lir  priodpul  pro- 
vifiiouBof  which  are  »  r;G.»=:  Tbc  m^Jo  p"^ 
lalion,  wiiLoui  disiiDcix^  ■-(  c'osl  shall  be  uib- 
ject  lo  miljtarj  serrtre.    The  p«,'rnir  of  a  Mun  of 
money  lo  escape  the  sarict.  anJ  mtstitntion,  >re 
hereby  forbidden.     Tbearmr-i  fi-fwofiheempife 
sliall  be  Mimpniied  of  ■  ii.u-iii;^  army  and  amililiiv 
Ihe  Utter  Khali  be  calkJ  ic'"  "-JTiire  only  in  ei- 
traordinary  circumyauots.  in  '.iiae  of  wai.    The 
standing  army  shall  axL>>?l'  l,  of  thescliTeinnj, 
recruiled  by  ieries  of  men  ihnsiiiioui  ail  the  em- 
pire; 2,  of  the  reserre.  which  s»it«  lo  complw- 
Ihe  effective  force  of  Ihe  Dwfs,  and  is  composd 
■nt   on  Itavelill  liieend  0*  itieirlcrniot 
1,  of  Cw^acfc  iroops:  4.  of  ■"»?«  foimrf 
of  foreigners.     The  naval  »nny  is  coaipoe«l  of 
the  fleet  and  of  iis  retrre:  the  number  of  men 
necessaty  to  complele  ll>e  efl»cciie  force  ol  the 
army  and  the  fleet  is  fixed  by  law  (•<*  year,  — 
Entrance  into  tiieserriceisdeienniiirf  V"''*"" 
ing  of  loto.     The  individuab  whtM  nnmbti*  do 
'  call  them  into  the  acliTe  aerrice  •"  nuollol 
the  militia.    Each  year  the  yoni^  me"  »^ 
have  attMJaad  the  age  of  twenty  J»"  by  the  first 

.....        ■=- <  "f  January,  are  liable  lo  semce.    For  *^  n^"" 

■hith  Lalm  and  Greet 
of  pupils  was  iZ,19\. 


ciiMi.  tweoly 


...    I  ^uiiKvl  plan  and  one 
..:.    -i.uds  of   instruction. 

11"^  ii- t-siablished-  at  Si. 

.^  ..     ..    -V  uiitLiif.  Kasaa.  Dorpal, 

...  ^N»  u.,i   Hclsiuffors.     There 

,  ^,.-   >...„i>..!-  MiJ  800  free  atlend- 

,    .  ..>   ;i  ;>:-l     The  best  allended 

.  ,     „„i    'iK-viitine.     a.4O0  siudents 

....  1..^  .I'U.t.    Kneb  uiuTerdty  is  ad- 

,   iv.i't  .-uid  a  council  over  wiiich 

'  '1^  ; iik«'  and  (be  members  of  the 

.,,..M  fi>i  four  years  by  tbe  profes- 

,   ,  I.  ■-■.ni.k-s,  ihe  imperial  insliime  of 

.1  ..~'Cli\.  established  at  St.  Peiere- 

:iv  U;u,Htt'II  institute,  for  instruc- 

...ii;,.l  Inusuages;  the  I  wo  academies 

.  .   Aii.l  forestry  of  Warsaw  and  Pt- 

ii«  ».ln.,il;  a  school  of  engineering; 

.;  «l.,^J».  at  Si.  Petersburg,  Moscow 

ilii.v  yrlerinary  schools,  at  Kbar- 

■•'"i  \\  (irsaw  ;  and  an  instiiuie  of 

n  M    IVlorsburg.  —  In  1872  the  state 

V  ..iiiun-ivial   and    indusirial  schools. 


ui..ut.t«l  lo  4.467.644  roubles,  of  which 
w.ini  I'liarjUHl  to  ihe  stale.  513  534  lo 
iv.  aiHl  cltii-s,  and  738.223  lo  the  pu- 
Bill.,  lliur,.  w.Tc  « gymnasU,  108  pro- 
■T  schools.  The  pupils  num 
■rior  prioaiy  iustniciion  is 
*chc«>ls,aud  elomemary  pri- 
»■  iwrish  and  viJlHge  schools. 
ill>'r  is  esiimait'd  ai  24.000, 
iilUls  ai  M7i>.iX)0.  The  stale 
I'll  iinriuiil  priinarr  scliools. 
lilUT  of  these  iiislilutions  up 
uiially  by  Ihe 


1  -  SiipiTior 


I   llloll 


V  llie  establi 


111.4  1111.1  llornuil  scIl.  . .... 

■■illl»'l.riv»l,-oviutributiOQs, 

l«7l,  nmoum»l  lo  ,i,p  sum 

Uvery  oiio  f,.,.is  that  the 

"I'll  hu  ivudcivd  the  spread  | 


tialed.  In  1847,  the  debt  bearing  inWrcst  reached 
tJie  Bum  of  815,000,000,  with  184,000,000  of  paper 
money  in  circulatioc;  and  Id  I860,  In  consequence 
of  the  Increase  in  the  mililary  expenses  and  the 
construction  of  Ihe  first  railways,  the  amount  of 
the  debt  was  more  than  doubled.     But  the  em- 
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peror  brought  about  improvemenU  in  the  mm- 
ugemeot  of  the  finances;  he  wished  tobtvei 
regular  budget,  and  for  the  first  lime  that  of  i;S3 
was  given  to  the  public.  This  was,  accontiiFio 
L.  Faucber-s  eipressioo,  a  verilable  revolntioo. 
According  to  the  financial  accounts,  the  oidiMT 
receipta  in  the  years  1894  and  1871.  in  roaUa. 
were  as  follows  : 
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—  By  the  law  of  Dec,  18  la 
^■^i^l^'w,;"'"  """^  '"'°-  '■'**'-  personal  nilUUrv  scrvici 
^  »red  obllgatorj  in  Ftoiand.  The  FimiLib  Iroop/f orn,  u( 
m™  3'  "  ™*"*'^  ™^^  '»'*"'  eighteen  ofllcerB  and  ( 
otRaMi.  tkT^'lf  ■'-^^  -  AJoong  <li8  Irregular  troo 
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Tba  inilitoiy  oigBnizjitlon  of  the  c         ,,   , 
ealli-d  iioiMtei,.    Each  wolasknfu    (hm ''*''' ^'""''"'' 
of  regimenia,  fallT  armed  and  m„i».,  j*  ^  oertalq  namber 
"Istii  milLiarj  exercise,  so  aa  to^  underpring  con- 
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Baltic  fleet.  coDBJBiTnio('oiieirandredMd  It irir-«™i™"- 
ofwar,  comprlelng  twenlr-»WB  amor-cHil  ihipt  («!;■ 
four  nnarmored  »I«anicr»,  and  sluyjii  mnipom;  (■  * 
Black  aea  fleet,  conslsUng  ot  thlny-oae  '«°*'™v°?"  I 

prising  three  armor-clad  ships,  IwcnljUre  nnumorrti™! 
ers,  and  three  (ransporU ;  8,  the  Caspiu  •»  "»«.  cmW"! 
of  eleven  naannored  steameni  and  eight  t™"P°™i~^ 
Siberian  fleet,  consisting  of  flneen  nnmmiomt  f^iw*" 
twentj-one  Irangportg*  The  louU  cMnprl-a  «  »>*f 
war,  all  Btesmcr,.  armed  with  Ml  guns,  wllh  '•«fi«^'^ 
^ting  I88,ii»  bone  power.-The  iion-cla*  «"l  "f  ™k 
and  twoln  the  BI«lr  bJT  wns  ^7^.  ■!  ihe  cod  of  l«lot 
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who  saves,  as  a  benefactor  of  society,  as  the  orig- 
inator of  a  public  workshop,  which  furnishes  em- 
(  ployment  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  producers; 
1  the  constant,  uniform  and  uninterrupted  effort  of 
1  individual  saving,  he  raises  to  the  rank  of  a  prin- 
ciple, and  he  sees  in  this  principle  the  prime  source 
I  of  national  wealth.  The  spirit  of  saving,  he  adds, 
f  is  always  more  extensive  than  the  wastefulness  of 
prodigality  can  possibly  be;  its  reparatory  power 
is  enormous,  and  no  matter  bow  great  the  waste 
of  individual  or  governmental  imprudence,  it  is 
still  at  work  in  the  nation,  unknown  and  in  si- 
lence, from  the  irresistible  necessity  of  assuring  the 
future;  this  spirit  realizes  such  an  amount  of  sav- 
ing, that,  from  one  historical  period  to  another, 
we  may  easily  recognize  a  constant  improvement 
in  public  and  private  fortunes.  According  to  that 
illustrious  economist,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
increase  of  a  nation's  capital  is  saving,  and  not 
industry.  Industry,  it  is  true,  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial which  is  to  be  placed  in  reserve,  but  saving 
alone  accomplishes  this  reserve,  and  without  it, 
capital,  being  entirely  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced,  would  never  become  any  greater.  — 
Frederick  Bastiat,  in  an  unfinished  chapter  of  his 
"Economic  Harmonies,"  bases  the  r^sum6  of  his 
entire  doctrine,  exchange  and  value,  upon  the 
definition  of  saving.  "To  save,"  he  says,  "is 
voluntarily  to  place  an  interval  between  the  time 
when  we  render  a  service  to  society,  and  the  time 
when  we  demand  back  an  equivalent  therefor. 
Thus,  a  man  may,  every  day,  from  his  tw^entieth 
to  his  sixtieth  year,  demand  from  his  fellows, 
services  equivalent  to  only  three-fourths  the  value 
of  the  services  he  renders  them  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  or  trade.  Thus  he  acquires  the  right 
of  drawing  from  society,  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
can  no  longer  work,  the  unpaid  fourth  of  his  labor 
of  forty  years.  The  fact  of  his  having  received 
and  accumulated  titles,  in  the  form  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, sight  drafts,  bank  notes  and  specie,  is  an 
entirely  secondary  matter  and  of  no  moment;  it 
has  reference  only  to  the  manner  of  accumulation; 
it  can  not  change  either  the  nature  or  the  effects 
of  saving.  *  *  To  save,  therefore,  is  to  have  ren- 
dered a  service,  and  granted  time  for  the  return  oi 
its  equivalent,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  it  is  to 
allow  a  certain  space  of  time  to  elapse  between  the 
service  rendered  and  fhe  service  received."  —  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  anti-economic  prejudices 
advanced,  is  that  which  considers  saving  as  a 
veritable  injury  to  society,  and  especially  to  labor. 
It  is  urged  by  unthinking  men,  that,  to  encourage 
commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  spend,  and  to  spend 
a  great  deal.  This  is  even  made  a  governmental 
rule  in  too  many  cases.  This  disastrous  sophism, 
which,  as  Adam  Smith  has  remarked,  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  ruining  nations,  because  the  power 
of  saving  is  greater  than  that  of  prodigality,  at 
least  impedes  the  development  of  general  pros- 
perity, and  impoverishes  or  overburdens  with 
debt,  the  cities  which  administer  their  affairs  in 
accordance  with  it.  It  is  based  upon  a  singular 
illusion,  which  identifies  the  man  who  saves  with 
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habitants  of  Scotland  consisted  of  the  Romanized 
Britons  of  Strathclyde  on  the  south,  the  Dalriads, 
or  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  on  the  west,  and,  largest  of 
all,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  embracing  the  whole 
of  Scotland  northward  and  eastward  from  the 
firth  of  Forth.    The  archsBological  hosts  have  long 
fought  over  the  Picts.    Were  they  Celts,  or  Teu- 
tons?   Were  they  the  same  as  the  Caledonians  of 
Tacitus,  or  the  Scots  of  Ireland?    What  language 
did  they  speak?    These  are  questions  which  will 
probably  never  be  settled.  —  The  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Picts  was  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  St. 
Columba  and  other  missionaries  from  Ireland, 
who  settled  in  the  isle  of  lona.  —  When  the  writers 
of  the  early  Christian  centuries  speak  of  Scotia, 
they  refer  to  Ireland.     The  Mull  of  Canty  re,  in 
Argyleshire,  is  only  twelve  miles  from  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  the  Scots  spread  in  great  numbers 
into  Argyle  and  the  western  isles,  so  that  there 
came  to  be  two  Scotias,  and,  prior  to  the  twelfth, 
century,  a  Scot  might  have  meant  a  native  of  Ire- 
land or  of  Scotland.     The  colony  of  Irish  Scots 
in  Albania,  or  present  Scotland,  continued  to  en- 
large till  it  became  a  powerful  and  compact  state, 
and  the  term  Scotia  gradually  became  dissociated 
from  its  original  country,  and  attached  entirely  to 
the  country  which  now  bears  the  name.  —  IIow  it 
came  about,  history  does  not  state;  but  near  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Pictish  kingdom 
disappears  from  history,  and  Kenneth  MacAlpin, 
king  of  the  Scots,  is  found  reigning  over  its  people. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  barbarous  Picts  suc- 
cumbed to  the  superior  aggressive  civilization  of 
the  Scots.    At  this  time  the  Celts  were  known  as 
a  lettered  people,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the 
Picts  felt  honored  in  accepting  the  Dalriadic  sov- 
ereign as  their  own.  —  Scotland  was  long  subject 
to  incursions  from  the  great  Viking  fleets  of 
Scandinavia,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century  large  numbers  of  the  Northmen  settled 
on  the  coasts,  and  mingled  with  the  existing  pop- 
ulation or  gradually  crowded  them  westward.  The 
population  of  Scotland  is  probably  of  the  most 
composite  origin  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  a  fact 
which  has,  no  doubt,  greatly  influenced  their  na- 
tional   characteristics.     Picts,    Francs,    Angles, 
Scoto-Galwegians,  Saxons,  Celts  and  Norsemen, 
all  contributed  to  make  the  Scotsmen  of  to-day.  — 
After  Kenneth,  the  first  king  of  the  united  Scots 
and  Picts,  followed  a  number  of  royal  successors, 
such  as  Gregory  the  Great,  Duncan,  and  Macbeda 
or  Macbeth,  around  whom  has  gathered  a  most  in- 
teresting history;  but  unfortunately  it  is  largely 
mythical.  —  The  first  monarch  of  whose  corona- 
tion we  hear,  was  Malcolm  III.,  son  of  Duncan, 
known  as  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  in  1057.     His  wife,  the  good  Queen  Mar- 
ijaret,  or  St.  Margaret,  liad  a  greater  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Scotland  than  even  her  husband. 
Through  her  influence  the  '*  Lord's  Day"  was  first 
sanctified  from  labor,  and  she  did  much  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  civilization.  —  In  the  tenth  year  of 
Malcolm  Canmore's  reign  occurred  the  Norman 
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in  the  house  of  commons  by  sixty  members,  of 
whom  thirty-two  represent  the  counties,  twenty- 
six  the  burghs,  and  two  the  universities.    Fifty 
out  of  the  sixty  members  belong  to  the  liberal 
party.   The  strength  of  the  bodies  dissenting  from 
the  established  church  has  probably  much  to  do 
with  Scotland  being  so  overwhelmingly  liberal  in 
politics.    The  number  of  electors  on  the  registers 
in  1881  were:  in  the  counties,  98,828;  in  the  burghs, 
216,851.  —  The  established  church  of  Scotland  Is 
Presbyterian  in  form  of  church  government.    It 
embraces  but  a  minority  of  the  people,  two  non- 
established  Presbyterian  churches,  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian,  having  together  more  adher- 
ents than  the  state  church.    Some  sanguine  minds 
think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  church 
of  Scotland  will  be   disestablished,  and  all  the 
Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  country  be  united  in 
one  grand  Presbyterian  church,  the  church  of  al- 
most all  the  people  of  Scotland.    The  Free  church 
left  the  established  church  in  1843  under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  the 
result  was  another  church  and  manse  in  almost  ev- 
ery parish  in  Scotland. — For  centuries  Scotland 
had  a  system  of  national  education  superior  to  that 
o  f  any  country  in  Europe.  As  early  as  1262,  Master 
Thomas  Bennum  writes  himself  as  '*  Rector  Schol* 
arum  de  Aberdeen,"  and  in  1478  the  master  of  the 
"  Grammar  Schules  of  Aberdene  "  had  a  salary  of 
£o  annually.    John  Knox  and  his  associates,  800 
years  ago,  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  school 
in  every  parish,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
to  her  parish  school  system  is  to  be  attributed  the 
high  place  her  sons  have  commanded  in  the  fields 
of  religion,  literature  and  science.    It  was  truth- 
fully said  of  Scotland  that  every  Scot  had  a  mouth- 
ful of  learning,  but  not  a  mouthful  of  meal.   The 
imperial  parliament  has,  in  a  recent  educational 
act,  wholly  changed  the  system  in  Scotland  by 
providing  for  local  school  boards  and  compulsory 
education.    The  number  receiving  education  in 
1881  was  720,099,  being  19.28  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation.   Of  those  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  no  fewer  than  79  per  cent,  were  receiving 
education,  which  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  school  statistics  of  any  state  in  the  American 
Union.    There  are  four  universities  in  Scotland, 
viz.,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh, founded,  respectively,  in  1411,  1450,  1494 
and  1582.    They  are  more  popular  in  their  privi- 
leges than  those  of  England,  and  were  framed  after 
the  pattern  of  the  continental  universities  of  the 
fifteenth  century.    During  the  session  of  1880-Sl 
there  were  6,619  students  of   all  classes  in  at- 
tendance.   The  graduates  elect  two  members  of 
parliament;  those  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  elect- 
ing one,  and  those  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's 
the  other. —Out  of  20,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Scotland  only  5,000,000  can  be  cultivated,  yet  her 
agriculture  is  not  surpassed  by  any  country  in  the 
world.    Her  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  are  very 
rich,  and  her  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  very  large.     The  tonnage  built  on  the 
Clyde  is  larger  than  that  on  any  other  river  on  the 
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I  ,  I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  for 
j  that  purpose.''    The  objections,  it  will  be  noticed, 
i  '  lie  to  the  advisability,  not  to  the  right,  of  seces- 
sion.   This  defect,  however,  was  common  to  most 
of  the  public  men  of  the  time;  and  for  years  after- 
ward state  sovereignty,  with  all  its  consequences, 
was  the  first  refuge  of  a  minority.    The  existence 
of  the  nation  was  hardly  recognized,  even  by  the 
courts,  for  twenty  years  after  1798  (see  Nation, 
Judiciart)  ;  though  its  existence  was  not  often 
denied  in  such  plain  language  as  that  employed 
by  Tucker,  in  his  edition  of  Blackstone  in  1803. 
After  summing  up,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the 
proofs  that  Virginia  had  always  been  a  sovereign 
state,  and  enumerating  the  powers  which  Virginia 
had  delegated  to  the  federal  government,  he  thus 
concludes  :  "The  federal  government,  then,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  united 
republics  communicate  with  foreign  nations  and 
with  each  other.     Their  submission  to  its  opera- 
tion is  voluntary:  its  councils,  its  engagements,  its 
authority,  are  theirs,  modified  and  united.    Its 
sovereignty  is  an  emanation  from  theirs,  not  a 
flame  by  which  they  have  been  consumed,  nor  a 
vortex  in  which  they  are  swallowed  up.     Each  is 
still  a  perfect  state,  still  sovereign,  still  independ- 
ent, and  still  capable,  should  the  occasion  require, 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  as  such, 
to  the  most  unlimited  extent.    But,  until  the  time 
shall  arrive  when  the  occasion  requires  a  resump- 
tion of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  the  several 
states  (and  far  be  that  period  removed  when  it 
shall  happen),  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty by  the  states  individually  is  wholly  sus- 
pended, or  discontinued,  in  the  cases  before  men- 
tioned; nor  can  that  suspension  ever  be  removed, 
so  long  as  the  present  constitution  remains  un- 
changed, but  by  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
union:  an  event  which  no  good  citizen  can  wish, 
and  which  no  good  or  wise  administration  will 
ever  hazard."  '  Herein  is  contained,  for  the  firat 
time,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of 
secession.  —  When  the  idea  of  secession  next  ap- 
peared, it  was  again  in  the  north,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  question  on  which  it  was  finally 
put  into  practice  in  the  south,  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.    The  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
(see  Annexations,  I.),  in  1803,  was  very  objection- 
able to  the  federaUst  politicians  of  New  England. 
They  had  been  beaten  in  the  contest  with  the 
south  alone :  to  re-enforce  the  southern  line  of 
battle  with  six,  nine  or  a  dozen  future  states,  peo- 
pled by  "  the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,"  seemed 
simply  suicidal,  a  condemnation  of  New  England 
to  perpetual  nullity.    They  therefore  resisted  the 
annexation  to  the  utmost,  and  claimed  that,  as  the 
constitution  was  made  only  for  the  original  terri- 
tory comprised  within  the  United  States,  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  was  unconstitutional  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  states.     *'  Suppose,  in  pri- 
vate life,  thirteen  men  form  a  partnership,  and 
ten  of  them  undertake  to  admit  a  new  partner 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  three,  would 
it  not  be  at  their  option  to  abandon  the  partner 
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says  Sday,  **  his  motion  was  not  carried  by  the 
convention,  it  was  received  with  great  favor  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  members  and  other  auditors, 
and.  lie  sat  down  amidst  the  most  hearty  bursts  of 
applause/'     But  the  final  annexation  of  Texas, 
operating  against  the  feelings  of  the  most  thor- 
ongbly  nationalized  section  of  the  Union,  was  in- 
sufficient   to  call  forth  any  dangerous  or  even 
irritating  desire  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Tbat  Tv^as  reserved  for  the  question  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  new  territories  (see  Wilmot  Proviso). 
—  Co-OPKKATION.     The  theory  of  secession  in- 
volved the  right  of  any  state  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  singly;  and  yet  the  silent  proof  of  its  in- 
berent  fallacy  is  that  single  secession  was  never 
attempted,  and  probably  never  thought  of.    In 
1847  Calhoun  had  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to 
obtain  the  "  co-operation  "  of  the  slave  states  in 
the  following  programme:    1,   the  calling  of  a 
slave  state  convention;  2,  the  exclusion  of  the 
sea-going  vessels  of  the  northern  states  from  south- 
ern ports;  3,  the  prohibition  of  railroad  commerce 
with  the  northeastern,  but  pot  with  the  north- 
western, states;  4,  the  present  maintenance  of  the 
freedom  of  trade  on  the  Mississippi;  5,  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  interstate  embargo  system  until 
the  northwest  should  be  ** detached"  from  the 
eastern  states,  and  should  unite  with  the  south  in 
opening  the  new  territories  to  slavery.    Calhoun's 
programme  opened  the  way,  however,  for  a  bolder 
idea  of  *  *  co-operation  "  in  1850,  according  to  which 
a  number  of  slave  states  were  to  secede  in  com- 
pany, for  mutual  defense,  if  any  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  new  territories  should  be  enforced. 
But  the  southern  states  held  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Georgia  state  convention  of  1850,  declaring  that 
the  state  accepted  the  compromise  of  1850,  but 
would  resist,  even  to  secession,  such  anti-slavery 
legislation  as  the  abolition  of  slaver}'  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  the  territories,  or  of  the  inter- 
state slave-trade.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
South  Carolina  was  ready  to  srcele  in  1850,  but 
not  alone.     Her  state   convention  of  April  26, 
1852,  declared  her  right  to  secede,  but  forbore  to 
exercise  it,  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  other 
slaveholding  states,  that  is,  because  no  other  slave- 
0  their  con- 1  holding  state  wished  to  secede  with  or  after  her. 
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Co-operation  was,  therefore,  never  practically  at- 
tempted, because  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  by 
which  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  really  enforced  in 
California,  by  ita  admission  as  a  free  state,  while 
nothing  was  said  of  it  in  the  organization  of  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and    the 
fugitive  slave  law  was  accepted  by  the  south  as 
a  makeweight.     (See   Compromises,  V.)    But, 
though  this  attempt  at  secession  by  a  section  was 
unsuccessful,  there  had  grown  up  an  alienation 
between  the  north  and  the  south  which  boded  no 
good  for  the  future.     Calhoun's  last  speech  in  the 
senate,  March  4,  1850,  described  the  manner  in 
which  many  oif  the   multitudinous  cords  that 
bound  the  Union  together  had  already  snapped. 
Of  the  five  great  Christian  denominations  which 
had  been  national  in  their  organization,  two,  the 
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that  would  not  be  all.  The  jailor  and  judges 
and  governor  of  Vermont,  and  all  persons  guilty 
with  them  of  rebellion  against  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  would  have 
to  be  arrested  and  tried  according  to  law,  or,  if 
their  resistance  was  serious  enough  to  require  it, 
to  be  slain  in  battle  of  rebellion  against  the  laws 
of  the  Union.  And  I  am  sure,  that,  if  civil  war 
should  thus  be  brought  on  to  battle  and  carnage, 
every  patriot  and  lover  of  the  laws  would  march 
to  the  order  of  coercing  a  state,  to  compel  her  at- 
thorities  and  her  people  to  obey  the  supreme  laws, 
to  lay  down  their  weapons,  and  to  renounce  the 
state  laws  and  ordinances  commanding  their  rebell- 
ion."—  Voluntary  secession  had  really  spent  its 
force  in  carrying  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  with  it;  but  it  relied  on  carrying  the 
other  slave  states  with  it  on  the  plea  of  resistance 
to  coercion,  when  President  Lincoln  should  call 
for  troops  to  enforce  the  laws.  In  two  of  them  it 
succeeded  fairly:  Arkansas  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession  May  6,  and  North  Carolina  May  20.  (See 
those  states.)  In  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  another 
plan  had  to  be  adopted.  The  convention,  while 
nominally  submitting  the  ordinance  of  secession 
to  popular  vote,  first  formed  "military  leagues" 
with  the  confederate  states;  confederate  troops  at 
once  swarmed  over  their  territory;  and  under  their 
auspices  the  popular  vote  became  a  farce.  In  this 
way  Virginia's  ordinance  was  ratified  May  23,  and 
Tennessee's  June  18.  Here  the  current  stopped: 
in  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  much  the 
same  plan  was  tried  as  in  Texas,  but  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. (See  those  states.)  In  Delaware  alone  of  the 
slave  states,  secession  seems  to  have  had  no  advo- 
cates. —  The  United  States  supreme  court  has 
finally  decided  that  the  ordinances  of  secession 
were  entirely  void,  and  that  a  state  government 
steps  out  of  its  sphere  when  it  undertakes  to  or- 
ganize armed  resistance  to  the  federal  government. 
Reconstruction  by  congress  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  notion  that  the  ordinances  of 
secession  had  so  far  taken  the  states  out  of  the 
Union  as  to  require  their  readmission,  but  on  the 
theory  that  the  state  governments  had  either  been 
vacated  by  the  fault  of  the  individual  citizens  of 
the  state,  or  had  been  seized  upon  by  usurpers; 
that  in  either  case  the  reconstruction  must  be  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  federal  government;  and 
that  individuals  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason 
were  estopped  from  objecting  to  the  methods 
which  congress  might  see  fit  to  employ.  (See 
Reconstruction,  I.)  —  Finally,  the  suppression 
of  the  doctrine  of  secession  by  force  has  estab- 
lished the  political  existence  of  the  nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished even  from  aU  the  states.  It  has  done 
so,  not  by  the  facts  that  all  the  seceding  states,  in 
their  new  constitutions,  expressly  disavowed  any 
right  of  secession,  and  declared  the  primary  alle- 
Lriance  of  the  individual  citizen  to  be  due  to  the 
United  States;  but  by  the  higher  fact  that  the  na- 
tion has  plainly  expressed  and  successfully  en- 
forced its  will  in  the  matter.  For  the  future,  all 
men  are  bound  to  take  notice  that  it  is  the  nation 
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del>ate,  SHbridge  Gerrj  threw  out  the  idea,  which 
^was  afterward  adopted,  of  allowing  the  senators 
to   -vote  j}er  capita,  instead  of  by  states.    From 
tills  time  the  large  states  yielded,  and  the  equal 
state  representation  in  the  senate  was  secure.    The 
line  of  division  still  existed:  the  small  states  usu- 
ally endeavored  to  throw  as  much  power  as  pos- 
sible into  the  senate,  while  the  large  states  did  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
Gut  tbe  struggle  was  now  most  temperate  and 
amicable:    "the  little   states  had  gained  their 
point."     In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  detail, 
Aug.  6,  the  name  *'  senate  "  was  formally  given 
to  ' '  the  second  branch. "    Its  composition  and  vot- 
ing p^r  capita  were  Just  as  in  the  final  constitution, 
except  that  there  was  as  yet  no  vice-president  to 
preside  over  it.    (See  Electors,  I.)    Its  powers 
were  very  different:  it  was  to  make  treaties,  ap- 
point ambassadors,  Judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  commissioners  to  give  final  and  conclusive 
judgment  in  territorial  disputes  between  the  states 
(see  Tkrritorieb,  I.);  but  it  had  not  yet  the  pow- 
er to  try  impeachments,  confirm  the  president's 
appointments,  or  alter  or  amend  money  bills. 
The  introduction  of  the  electoral  system,  Sept.  4, 
brought  with  it,  as  part  of  the  plan,  the  power 
of  the  senate  to  try  impeachments,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  vice-president  as  presiding  ofBcer  of 
the  senate;  but,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  choice  by 
the  electors,  the  senate  was  to  choose  the  presi 
dent,  leaving  the  vice- presidency  to  the  other  per- 
son having  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes. 
The  next  day  another  report  from  the  committee 
of  detail  gave  the  senate  power  to  alter  or  amend 
money  bills.    All  these  new  provisions  were  adopt- 
.ud,  knew  |  cd  in  the  next  three  days,  except  that  the  election 
of  the  president  was  transferred  to  the  house. 
The  constitution  of  the  senate  was  not  further 
altered,  except  that  the  provision  was  unanimous- 
ly added,  Sept.  15,  that  no  state  should  be  de- 
prived, without  its  consent,  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  senate.    As  a  rough  summary,  we  may  say 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  senate  was  brought 
in  by  the  compromise  of  July  5,  and  that  it  took 
almost  complete  shape,  as  it  now  stands,  Sept. 
4.    Alterations  at  other  periods  of  the  conven- 
tion were  comparatively  unimportant ;  and,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  its  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  senate  have  never  been  altered, 
except  by  giving  to  that  body,  in  1804,  the  choice 
of  the  vice-president  when  the  electors  failed  to 
choose.  —  In  the  form  which  it  finally  took  and 
has  since  retained,  the  senate  is  a  body  composed 
of  two  members  from  each  state,  voting  ^w  capita. 
In  1803,  Tucker  said,  of  the  number  of  senators, 
that  "it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  exceed 
fifty."  Tlie  number  is  now  (1883)  seventy -six,  from 
thirty -eight  states.    How  far  this  may  be  increased 
in  the  future  can  not  even  be  guessed.    It  is  true 
that  there  are  but  eight  available  territories  re- 
maining (see  Territories);  but  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  process  of  forming  new  states 
may  be  turned  to  the  division  of  old  states.    (See 
State  Eighti,  under  Stats  Sovebsigntt.)   Sena- 
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tors  are  to  be  hI  least  thirty  years  old,  nine  years 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  and  inhabitanla  of 
the  states  for  which  they  are  chosen.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  slate  legiKlalurea  for  sis  years;  and 
congress  may  at  any  lime,  by  law.  mako  regula- 
tions, or  alter  state  regiilalioDs,  as  to  Uio  mnuner 
and  time  of  their  election,  but  not  as  to  Iho  place. 
Tor  many  years  there  was  hardly  any  flc-ld  for 
political  manteuvre  more  fertile  than  this  of  the 
■    ■        ■  In  some 


o  brunches  of  the  lesislaturc;  In  others,  by 
joint  convenlion;  In  others,  a  concurrent  vote  was 
first  to  he  tried,  and  then,  if  necessary,  a.  joint 
convenlion.  In  all  the  stales  there  were  chances 
for  intrigue  which  were  not  neglected.  A  party 
majority  In  one  house  would  refuse  to  go  Into  a 
joint  convenlion  in  which  it  was  certain  to 
beaten;  or  would  resign  or  absent  tliemsel' 
(See,  for  example,  Indiasa.)  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  maniEUvres  took  place  in  New 
York,  In  1825,  (See  that  state.)  Finally,  the  act 
of  July25, 1866,  regulated  the  manner  of  election 
Each  house  of  the  legislature  is  to  vote  ttica  note 
for  senator,  on  the  Tuesday  following  its  organi- 
zation. On  the  following  day  the  houses  are  lo 
hold  a  joint  meeting.  It  it  appears  that  the  same 
person  has  i-oceived  a  majority  in  each  house,  lieis 
elected.  If  not,  the  joint  meeting  is  to  take  at 
least  one  Titi  tore  vole  a  day  during  the 
the  legislature,  until  some  person  shall 
majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  meeting,  a  majority 
of  each  house  being  present.  In  the  case  of  a  va- 
cancy occurring  during  the  session  of  the  legisla. 
ture,  the  same  course  of  procedure  is  to  begin  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  notice  of  the  vacancy  is  re- 
"  a  VHcancy  occurs  when  the  leglshtli 
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lative  matters  the  senate  holds  ut  equslrank 
the  house  of  representatives  fsee,  m  generaJ, ' 
GRESS);  il  may  not  originals  (,()],  for  raising 
enue,  but  it  may  propose  or  concur  wiih  smi 
ments,  as  on  other  hills.  Iiaofflceis  are  mueli 
same  as  those  of  the  house  (see  House  of  Bep 
BESTATn-Es):  but  it  has  no  such  binding  cmie 
rules  of  order  and  debate.  In  place  of  Ukd 
relies  on  the  "  courtesy  of  the  senate."  vi 
the  older  senators  of  alt  parties  unite  in  mi 
tainin"-  and  vivacious  graduates  from  the  lio 
of  rcp'rUenlalives  are  rapidly  chilled  down  lo 
orthodox  temperature  of  debate  m  the  wm 
The  vice-president  presides,  but  bus  do  voW. 
cent  in  case  of  a  tie.  In  presiding,  he  is  bui 
sDOkesman  of  the  senate,  and  iseipecledmei 
to  express  its  will,  or  in  doubtful  nmllMs  lo  i 
uponitforanespressionof  its  will,  Headiirfi 
the  members  only  as  ■■senatora"-a  bneM 
impressive  mode  introduced  by  vice-pres.denl  I 
houn  instead  of  the  form  previously  ui  i 
■■gentlemen  of  the  senate."  (For  Ihesuecw 
to  the  presidency,  see  Exbcutivk,  V.)-  1b  * 
tionio  its  legislative  functions  the  senate  lufi 
culwr  executive  and  judicial  cbarseteristlc8.»l 
ereally  increase  its  dignity  and  importanra. 
Sower  to  confirm  the  president's  nomiMtwi 
fully  treated  elsewhere.  (See  ConpiM-^tjo^ 
TffB  Senate,  Tendub  of  Oi"'i*^=->  '' "" 
court  to  try  impeachments  preferred  by  the  J 
of  representatives.  (See  Impbachmbsts.)  1' 
the  power  to  advise  and  consent  to  ir^tiffl 
by  the  president,  and  they  are  not  yalia  m 
ratified.  (See  JAT'fl  Trkatt.)  "  »  "*° 
on  good  authority  (sec  Curtis,  as  ci  cd  be 
that  the  senate  may  propose  a  treaty  to  ine 

..,  .. .  ..^,. „  ,  dent;  and  this  inlerpreWlion  is   certainly 

the  constitution  empowers  the      unusual  than  strained.    In  transacimg  ■ 

>^-     ■     ■      'live  business,  the  conflnnauon  of  noMnatw 

treaties  the  senate  acU  in  secret.  MaaJ 
cesatul  efforts  have  heen  made  to  make  in 
bates  public.  -  The  senate  chamber  is  m  tl 
Ire  of  the  north  wing  of  the  capitolatw. 
ton,  and  its  simplicity  of  app«irance  h»^ 
well  with  the  proceedings  of  the  stasK 
senate  commitlees  are  forty-two  in  nuro 
most  important  being,  as  a  Ecncral  rule,  ii 
mittee  on  foreign  relations.— See  5Elhoi» 
(index  under  Senate):  The  FederalM.  iu-- 
Curtis'  niitorff  of  Ihe  Contatvivyn,  417  I' 
index  under  Senate);  Story's  ComraCTM) 
888,  1499  foil. ;  Poore's  Manual  of  m  am 
act  of  July  35,  1866,  U  in  14  Stat. 
Alesandkb 

SERGEANT-AT-AEMS.  (Sec 
ABi  Law.) 

SERGEANT,  John,  was  bom 
phia.  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1779,  and  diedt 
1853.  He  was  graduated  at  Print 
was  admitted  lo  the  bar  in  1709,  an< 
alist  congressman  1815-33  and  1^ 
he  was  the  vehig  candidate  for  vice 


fill  It  by  appointment  until  the  le^ 
oeis.  —  When  Ihe  first  senate  was  organ- 
,  sUtea  were  represented.  May  14,  1789, 
they  were  divided  into  three  classes;  one  of  sijt 
members,  the  other  two  of  seven  each  One 
member  of  each  class  then  drew  lots,  the  class 
drawing  number  one  to  serve  two  years,  number 
'WO  lo  servo  four  years,  and  number  three  six 
years.  The  classes  were  BO  arranged  that  no  two 
senators  from  one  sUle  fell  in  the  same  cL««  A  s 
the  other  three  stales  sent  senators  Xv  , 

signed  by  lot  in  the  same  way,  a  blank  beinL  so 
used  as  .0  keep  the  classes  even.  As  the  te  ms  of 
the  classes  expired,  their  successors  were  elected 
for  six  full  years.  Senato.^fromnew7t^esare^ 
assigned  <«  to  keep  the  three  classes  n^lw  even 
Thus  one.third  of  the  senate  goes  out  of  Xe  every 

il  w  l^.^r  "'""PJ'',.''"*-"'"^-  Theoretically. 
11  iiHs  DCLD  mo  same  body  since  17S8  i„  ^„iu-  of 

portanl  infl,iPTi,.«  )„  =„.™  .1:..;.."  ''*»  ^"^   ^^ 
In  leglS' 


portanl  influences  in  every  direction  - 
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wL       tlie  liigh  contracting  powers." — The  situation  of 
a       Servia,  stationary  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Karageorgevitch  (September,  1842,  to  December, 
1858),  was  improved  both  externally  and  internally 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  called  the 
Obrenovitchs  to  the  throne.     In  1862  the  Turks 
consented  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube 
and   the  Save,  with  the  exception  of  Belgrade, 
Semendria  and  Chabatz,  which,  in  turn,  were  not 
long  afterward  restored  to  the  Servians  (1887). 
Two  years  after  (July,  1869),  the  omtav  was  abol- 
ished  by  the  skoupchtina,  and  replaced  by  the 
constitution  which  now  rules  Servia.  —  Poliiic<U 
Stat^,     It  results  from  the  preceding  that  Servia 
enjoys  exactly  the  same  rights  as  a  state,  and  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  toward  Turkey,  as 
Koumania.    Like  the  latter,  its  government  and 
administration  arc  completely  independent  of  the 
suzerain  power,  to  which  it  is  only  obliged  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  4,600  Turkish  purses.    It  fur- 
nishes neither  troops  nor  money  in  time  of  war. 
It  preserves  its  national  flag  of  tricolor  bands  with 
the  arms  of  the  principality  embroidered  in  relief 
(a  field  of  gules  with  a  cross  of  silver,  strewn  with 
four  sabres,  and  surmounted  by  a  crown),  and 
maintains  at  Constantinople,  like  Moldo  Wallar 
cbia,  an  agent  or  resident  {kapou  kiala)  accredited  to 
the  porte.  —  Area  and  Population.    The  area  of  the 
principality  is  estimated  at  49,500  square  kilome- 
tres.   It  forms  five  great  territorial  circumscrip- 
tions, divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 
seventeen  departments  (eighteen  with  the  city  of 
Belgrade),  subdivided  into  sixty  arrondissements, 
comprising  1,199  communes,  of  which  forty  are 
city  communes  and  1,159  are  rural  communes, 
with  2,200  villages.  —  The  population  amounted, 
according  to  the  census  of  1866,  to  1,215,576,  as 
follows:  Servians,  1,057,540;  native Wallachians, 
127,326 ;  Jews,  5,539 ;  and  Bohemians  (gypsies), 
25,171.     The  domiciled  foreigners  (6,960)  are  not 
included   in  this  number.  —  Government.      The 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hered- 
itary m  the  family  of  Obrenovitch.    The  prince, 
or  kniaz,  with  the  title  of  most  serene  highness, 
as  well  as  the  domnu  of  Roumania,  exercises  the 
powers  and  enjoys  the  prerogatives  devolving  upon 
the  sovereign  in  constitutional  states,  promulgates 
the  laws  and  ordinances,  appoints  the  public  offi- 
cials, commands  the  military  forces,  signs  agree- 
ments and  treaties,  and  alone  represents  the  nation 
with  foreign  powers.    He  governs  with  the  aid  of 
responsible  ministers.     The  number  of  ministerial 
departments,  limited  to  three  by  the  oustav  of  1838, 
was  raised  to  seven  by  the  law  of  1861,  interior, 
finances,  foreign  affairs,  justice,  public  instruc- 
tion and  worship,  war,  public  works.     The  prince 
shares  the  legislative  power  with  the  national  as- 
sembly {nkoupchtina).    There  are  two  kinds  of 
skoupchtinas :  the  ordinary  skoupchtina,  which 
assembles  every  year,  and  the  extraordinary  or 
grand  skoupchtina,  convoked  only  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional and  fixed  cases.     The  ordinary  skoup- 
chtina is  composed  of  reprcsentat  ives  elected  by  the 
nation,  and  of  deputies  (one-third)  appointed  by 
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oxFcntiTe  power.  E^ety  tai-paying  Serrian 
a  elector  at  twentf-ooe  years  o(  age;  every  e)ect- 
[Mylng  thirty  francs  tai  is  eligible.  The  con- 
iitlon  guarantees  to  (be  citizeos  equality  before 
law.  individual  liberty,  religious  liberty,  lib- 
'  of  the  press,  and  the  abolition  of  confiscation. 
Idminiilratian.  Thedepftrtinen1a(o*n?n;iV)arc 
ilnistcred  by  prefects  (nateAa/ni*).  the  arroa- 
lomcnts  by  subprefects  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ment;  the  communes  by  kmilei  elected  by  the 
abltsnts,  and  fulfilling  both  the  functions  of 
^orsnnd  justices  of  the  peace.  — JutUce,  Just- 
la  adtnitiislered :  1,  by  a  court  of  appeal 
Igrade),  divided  Into  three  chambers;  2.  by  a 
rt  of  appeal  also  sitting  at  Belgrade;  8,  by  tri- 
lals  of  flr«t  resort  sitting  in  chief  towns  of  the 
artmeuts;  4,  by  rural  courts,  established  from 
e  immcruoriai  in  each  commune,  and  coin- 
ed of  the  kmHe  and  two  assessors.  The  jury 
lem  was  introduced  in  1871,  but  only  for  cer- 
1  cases.  The  proceedings  before  all  the  tribu- 
i  are  public  and  oral.  The  death  penalty  la  no 
5er  inflicted  in  political  oflotiaes.  Moreover, 
9  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  premeditated 
rder.  The  duration  of  the  punishment  of 
;ed  labor  or  of  imprisonment  can  not  exceed 
aty  years.  —  Pufitto  Imtractirm..  According 
published  official  accounts,  there  were  in  the 
leipality,  at  the  end  of  the  echolsstie  year 
0-71,  484  communal  schools,  which  furnish 
r  elementaty  Instrucllon,  eighteen  eatablish- 
ils  of  secoudary  iasiniction,  one  academy  (Bel- 
Je),  composed  of  three  faculties  <Iuw,  science 
.philosophy);  in  all,  505  estabilshraents,  ai- 
led by  27,761  pupils  {10,978  in  1861),  which 
Q  y  an  average  of  3i  to  every  100  inhabitants. 
•  It  U  only  juM  to  remark  that  before  1830  Ser- 
did  not  possess  a  single  school,  and  that  in- 
cllon  was  so  far  from  being  general,  that  the 
'  rounders  of  Servia's  independence  Kara 
•rge  and  Miloch,  did  not  even  know 'how  ™ 

ck  Catholic.  All  other  er^A^  f^^X  .„ 
endontof.heeclS;cr;;ia'^^^^^ 

>.  870  oburehra  ,„a  ch.pei,.  win  742™™;., 
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means  of  the  Servian  ^g^ncy  «  Buch»re»t  (It 
and  the  Roumanian  agency  si  Belgrade  (IS 
The  principality  also  seodg  g  delegaie  lo  Uw  f 
mancnt  river  commisaion  of  llie  Danube,  esu 
lished  by  article  seventeen  of  the  trearj  of  ftr 
—  Military  Fbrea.  The  military  forces  are  cm 
posed  of  two  distinct  elements,  allhongli  e* 
completes  the  other:  the  *tanding  army,  "'liich  i 
properly  speaking,  only  a  collection  of  the  orgii 
izations  of  different  sorts ;  and  the  miliiia.  It 
organization  of  which  reserablea  somewhal  thi 
of  the  Prussian  Lmdwehr.  The  flrsl.  which  far 
cruited  by  lot,  does  not  eicefd  4,000  men.    Tt 

cond,  composed  of  all  the  citizens  from  twenl 
to  fifty  years  of  age  who  do  not  form  part  of  tl 
standing  army,  is  divided  into  three  cUsffl  c 
baat  The  first  San,  formed  of  men  from  ureni 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  has  an  effective  torM  t 
68  384men  infantry, cavalryaDdaniIIery,divide 
■  io  five  commands,  or  wiBwKM.—A'wnw.   Tbo 

e  few  countries  in  which  tbe  finances  are* 
ministered  with  more  wisdom  than  in  Serru 
Almost  all  the  budgets  show  an  excess  of  recelf* 
Thus  the  budget  year  1S70-71  showed  an  eice 
of  receipu  of  1,852,281  francs,  out  of  a  lots]  i 
14,309,242  francs.  The  principal  sourcra of  re' 
,e  are  the  direct  taies  (7,861.300  fr.)  and  ll 
toms  (2,863,296  fr.).  Among  the  eipendllun 
956,096  fr.)  figure  the  general  semcool  u 
lislries  fora  total  of  10,765,090  francs,  the  « 
list  of  the  prince  (504,000  fr.).  the  tribute  to  U 
Otloman  porte  (494.027  tr,),  the  dotauon  oft 
legislative  bodies  (168.461  fr.),  elc.-Oam^ 
The  value  of  the  imports  for  ^l-^ /<>";■  )-«^'™; 
presents  an  annual  average  of  ''boul  25mo 
francs.  The  average  of  the  exports  tor  he  s« 
period  was  29,426.100  francs.  In  1™*' '"^ 
quence  of  the  extreme  ^^Ti^^^f ''^.  ^T' 
rose  to  86,000,000.  The  principal  »"'«^'" 
port  are;  hogs,  cattle,  wool,  hides.  laHo«.« 
brandy  (plum)  and  cereaU,  which ,  until  IBK, 
ured  among  the  artklea  of  hnport.  ^  ^^^ 
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French  with  a  landing;  force  destroying  one  of  the 
redoubtB.  On  Sept.  5,  1864,  a  combined  Bquadron 
of  one  American,  nine  Brilisli.  three  French  and 
four  Dutch  ships  of  war,  with  208  guns  and  7.590 
men,  attacked  the  forla  and  deslroyed  them.  The 
American  portion  of  this  force  cutisisted  of  the 
chartered  steamer  Takiang.  with  one  Parrot  gun, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Pearson,  wlio  had  2o8  men 
under  liim  ;  (he  expenses  bemg  in  all  less  than 
^5,000.  The  allied  representatives  clauued  from 
the  sbOgun's  government,  at  Yedo.  compensation 
for  diimago  done,  $420,000,  or  (140,000  apiece  to 
the  Dutch,  Frencband  Americans,  out  of  the  "  in- 
demnity "  of  ^,000,000,  to  be  divided  among  Ibe 
tour  treaty  powc^rs,  making  the  share  of  Orcat 
Britam  $645,000,  and  of  each  of  the  others  $785.. 
000.  Tlie  bill  presented  for  damage  lo  the  Pem- 
broke (loss  ol  time,  freight  and  passengers)  waa 
»10,000;  the  further  claim  for  "annuities  to  dead 
and  wounded"  of  the  Wyoming, not  being  allowed. 
The  last  installment  of  the  indemnity  was  paid  to 
the  treaty  powers  by  the  mikado's  government  in 
TOkiO.  in  1875.  This  "  Shimonosi^ki  Indemnity 
Fund,"  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Stales,  amounting,  in  1882,  wiih  interest,  to  more 
than  double  the  original  sum,  has  never  been  ap- 
plied to  public  use,  the  wbole  business  being  looked 
upon,  as  it  indeed  was,  as  iniquitous  and  extor- 
tionate. A  bill  authorizing  the  return  of  this 
money  to  Japan,  after  deducting  a  small  part  of 
it  tor  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Wyoming,  has 
repeatedly  passed  one  boxjse  of  congress  • 

W.  E.  G. 

SHINTO.  We  shall  improve  the  space  at  our 
conunand  by  outlining  the  features  ot  pure  ShinIO 
<ne  indigenous  religion  of  Japan,  which  has  ex- 
erwd  BO  great  apoliiical  Influence  upon  the  empire 
■"hich  ia  BO  enlhuaiastically  studied  by  Anglo- 
Japanese  scholars,  which  has  glveu  rise  io  a  laie 

"  n  ofT ir"  "*^^y  P"><^"^*  "'  that  Cge  d 
"•>n  of  the  human  race  which  bas  been  v^l    i 
denominated  Turani.u,  Tartar  and  llIaT^""''l 

rn^ienSSiU'  '^'  \---?  ^^«  - 
India  ■■iTheo^n  eomposUions  of  non-Aryan 

ci^e^St-'^^^tt/S^^^^^^^^ 

1"°^-.  '■  «-,  lb«Xgrt  wrsinvfnL^^^-""'*  '"  "l**- 

o'S^orSL^'^'trtL^-r^^feV^ 
^;^^hat  .he  jl™e  2:^^:^  "pZl^^'l"'"- 
race  from  northeastern  Asia,  who  m^^j;!^  ^^ay 


1«C^;!'™'  "^  '"'i«°^tr  i^  b, 


from  the  continent  througj,  p^,,^  j^^g  j^^^ 
Buddhism  entered  China,  or  before  Chinese  a 
lure  had  greatly  influenced  lie  nai/ons  aroei 
theSfiddle  Eingdom.  TbeiavideTsIouvdonili 
soil  the  AlnOsaud  other  tribes,  n-bom  iheysubdaei 
as  tbey  moved  norlbwardly  and  weslwattUy,  Ttej 
obtained  ascendency,  not  only  by  Ibeir  BuperitN 
arms  and  prowess,  but  by  iheir  fetiches  and  relig 
ious  beliefs.  The  political  order  establiBhtd  bj 
the  conquerors  resembled  fenilalism,  and  of  the 
many  shrines,  estabiislicd  upon  theallolled  landi 
by  the  victors  or  their  descendants,  (or  the  rev 
erence  ot  auceatora,  some  attained  great  eouneDce 
and  renown.  Tlieiuvadersprofesscdtoliaveajme 
originally  from  heaven,  and  eo  called  Uicmsclves 
the  heavenly  race,  and  llieir  ancestors  Ibc  Lea«D- 
ly  goda,  while  their  serfs  or  conquered  peuple 
were  the  eartUy  race,  and  their  chiefs  Ibe  earililj 
gods.  —  Until  the  inUoduction  ot  wriling  from 
China  in  the  fourth  century,  the  prayers,  odes 
and  tratlitiona  ot  (lits  essenlially  aiiccslral  cult 
were  Landed  down  from  moutb  to  mouth  aod 
were  not  committed  to  writing  until  the  eigbih 
century.  Upon  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  m 
553  A.  D..  which  served  to  spread  Cliinese  lilcrarj 
culture,  the  superiority  of  both  the  religious  anO 
the  hterary  forms  and  codes  ot  India  and  Cbuu 
were  so  apparent  that  native  devdopmenis  «en 
smitten  with  paralysis,  and,  instead  of  onguialine. 
the  people  borrowed  wholesale.  Ancitnt  i^ 
ese  civilization  may  be  compared  to  the  woooe 
caissons,  on  which  modem  engmoers  build  ihM 
lofty  lowers  ot  bridge  masonry;  for  soon  af ^r  ini 
Koiiki  (Book  of  Ancient  Records)  TIMS  A  "■ 
and  the  Nihongi  (ChronielES  of  Japan)  TO  A-  U 
were  completed,  all  that  was  peculiar  toanciea 
Japan  was  rapidly  overlaid  hy  Chinese  msUtuiio 
BQdculture  in  every  department  of  \]^'^'^^ 
ity,  and  lUe  old  features  of  nalional  life  and  fait 
f  ^ed  from  view.  In  627  A.  D  the  code  of  m 
menial  law,  Engirfiiki,  was  reduced  to  wrui^ 
though  in  reality  it  contains  a  ntual  older  ui  m«^ 
portions  than  the  historic  period,  which  laii* 
in  the  light  ot  present  hisWrical  research  can  p 
probably  be  stretched  beyond  400  A.  V.  ' 
Kojiki  piclur,=a  creation  as  evolution  outof  ctm 
in  which  matter  Misled  before  intelligeuw, 
first  imperfectly  formed  beings  spnnguig  u 
sprouta  from  the  warm  mud,  and  arriving"  w 
Dieted  spirit  and  form  only  afler  successive  sUJ 
otadvauce.  Japan  waslhefirBlcrealedlaod,a^ 
the  fi[«t  pair.  Izanagi  and  Iianami.  lumi^.'^ 
Japanese  archipelago  with  everything  ^ 
and  populated  it  with  gods,  men  and  bd nn^ 
HeavMi  and  earth  were  slill  united,  but  gradwl 
a  separation  took  place.  The  most  famous  cla 
of  the  divine  pair  was  a  daughter,  who  became  U 
BUn.  Her  grandson.  Ninigi,  was  sent  from  hM 
to  earth  to  subdue  the  turbulent  'i''"'"'"^'*;^- 
in  rauHiplving,  became  rebellious.  D(«*'™J' 
irom  Ibe  skies  10  mount  Kirisbima  in  Hiug».E^ 
aiiiu,  he  subdued  his  enemies,  and  bis  F""*™ 
HohodCmi,  bom  of  a  dragon  mother, »«'''';" 
tour  of  conquest,  and  fixing  his  seal  o"  i*^ 
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mouths  of  worshipers.    Indeed,  the  radical  idea 
of  offenses  was  that  of  defilement,  and  that  of 
amendment  piirification.  The  religious  distinction 
between  "good"  and   "bad"   was,  in  general, 
"clean"  and  "unclean."    Mr.  Ernest  Sato w,  in 
"  The  Mythology  and  Religious  Worship  of  the 
Ancient  Japanese"  (Westminster  Review,  No. 
ccxxvii.,  p.  25),  says  that  of  the  two  classes  the 
Asiatic  invaders  were   agriculturists,  while  the 
primitive  inhabitants  were  hunters  or  fishermen, 
and  that  the  "heavenly"  offenses  mentioned  in 
the  rituals  were  those  peculiar  to  an  agricultu- 
ral class  living  among  a  people  pursuing  differ- 
ent hereditary  occupations,  while  the  "earthly" 
offenses  were  more  general  in  their  nature.  — 
Left  alone  by  itself,  Shinto  might  have  devel- 
oped into  a  perfected  system,  with  all  the  appur- 
tenances of  a  religion  properly  so  called.     This, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be.     Instead  of  resisting 
Buddhism,  it  became,  in  contact  with  it,  weaker 
and  weaker  in  the  struggle  for  existence.     It 
was  not  only  overlaid  by  Buddhism,  but,  in  the 
ninth  century,  it  was  practically  absorbed  by  the 
India  cult  through  the  Philo-like  irenicon  of  KO- 
bo,  a  Japanese  priest,  learned  and  perhaps  un- 
scrupulous, who,  after  a  professed  revelation  from 
the  kami,  proclaimed  that  all  the  chief  gods  of 
Shinto,  the  native  heroes  and  patriarchs,  were  but 
previous  imperfect  manifestations  of  Buddha  to 
Japan  before  his  avatar  as  the  perfect  teacher  to 
India.     The  native  myths,  legends  and  doctrines 
were  explained  according  to  Buddhist  ideas,  the 
old  gods  were  baptized  with  Buddhist  names  and 
titles,  and  henceforth  Shinto,  as  a  religious  sys- 
tem, except  in  a  few  obscure  temples,  and  among 
a  few  noble  families,  among  which  its  purity  waa 
sacredly  maintained,  disappeared  from  view,  and 
was  utterly  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
When,  however,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
political  genius  of  Iy(?yasu  gave  "the  peace  of 
absolutism,"  after  centuries  of   civil  war,  and 
scholars  had  leisure  for  research,  a  school  of  zeal- 
ous Shinto  scholars  arose.    The  ancient  texts  were 
unearthed,  deciphered,  edited  and  lectured  upon 
with  literary  acumen  and  polemic  zeal.     Shinto 
was  again  set  forth  in  its  primal  purity,  appealing 
alike  to  patriotism  and  the  religious  instinct.    The 
logical  consequences  followed.     The  conviction 
flashed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  espe- 
cially hated  the  despotism  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers 
nt  Yedo,  that  if  the  mikado  was  the  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  Heavenly  Gods  of  the 
Divine  Country  (Japan),  he  ought,  by  virtue  of 
his  divine  descent,  to  reign  as  emperor,  as  well 
OS  pope,  and  rule  his  people  without  a  lieutenant 
between  himself  and  them.     Reverence  for  the 
mikado  and  hatred  of    the   usurper  iiicceased, 
fonning  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  duarchy. 
When  the  revolution  of  1868  broke  out,  the  moat 
potent  moral  force  behind  the  cannon  balls  of  the 
imperialists  was  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
mikado  and  in  his  right  to  govern  in  person,  and 
expel  the  alien  from  the  polluted  Land  of  the 
Gods  (Japan).    The  shOgunate  was  abolished,  and 
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uarchf  ceased.  No  sooner  was  the  new  govern- 
lent  established  Id  TSkiO  Iban  the  BuddbUt  em- 
ems  and  ritual  war  purged  from  tbe  ancient 
tiinto  temples,  aod  in  place  of  incense,  gilding, 
aageaand  altara.  were  seen  the  austere  simplicity 
'  virgin  wood,  while  paper  and  natural  offerings. 

vigorous  propaganda  throughout  the  empire 
isued,  and  for  a  lime  it  seemed  as  though  Japan 
as  to  be  led  back  to  the  Ideas  and  mental  attitude 
'  a  world  that  had  passed  away  flfleen  centuries 
;Iore.  But  auch  a  miracle  was  not  to  be  wrought. 
Kpei4ence  soon  showed  the  mikado's  ministers 
lat  in  the  nineteenth  century  men  could  not  be 
jrn  again  into  the  primilive  barbaric  age.  The 
ireigners  refused  to  bo  eipelled.  —  With  the  rev- 
ulionary  movement  came  the  multifarious  de- 
anda  of  complex  government,  foreign  relations 
id  popular  righu.  Practical  politics  jostled 
ale  religion  aside,  and  the  ancient  Council  of 
le^  Gods  of  Ileaveo  and  Earlh  (Jin-gi  Kuan) 
hich  had  onre  outranked  the  Council  of  the 
reat  Government  (Dai-j3  Kuan)  was  reduced 
■st  to  a  department,  then  to  a  bureau,  again  to  a 
b- bureau,  and  Anally,  in  1880,  abolUhed  utterly. 
evertheless,  Shinto  is  atin  a  living  force  with 
illions  of  the  Japanese;  and  the  grave  problem 
■w  before  the  minds  of  earnest  patriots  is  the 
mamutation  of  the  old  popular  reverence  for  the 
rone  and  person  of  Ihe  mikado  as  divine,  into 
8  new  loyally  of  intelligent  respect.  The  period 
tween  the  disintegration  of  old  Banclions  and 
Jtivesand  tbe  inrootingand  growth  into  strength 

new  political  habits  of  thought,  is  always  a  pe- 
d  frauglit  with  peril,  but  it  U  to  be  hoped  that 
th  the  decay  of  the  old  may  come  a  purer  and 
onger  religious  faith  as  well  as  now  poHUcal 
Joryand  fabric,  and  that  the  Ihi^ne  of  the  old- 
■  living  dynasty  on  earlh  may  find  even  a  se- 
rer  foundation  than  the  stilts  of  myth  when 
"ng  upon  constitutional  foundations  "'broad- 
^ly  all  the  best  wnlmg  upon  Shinto  la  found 
tb^Traj^.on*  »f  ihe  A,iali6  So^ty  of  Japan 

Wm.  Elliot  Qripkib. 
'lAH,    When  first  known  to  Uip  Pn_ 

?•"?'»'•»»".  "ho  C.11  ihl  i"J'S"'f" 
1.  TheFmsKiBBdom"  Thi.  ^  ,-  **'""'S 
aon  o,  H.  T«  »^;».  .i  ™™»™l  a=ig- 
y  of  BuddliUm,  wliich  knowsT„       ^^^  '*"" 

»  to  to  B„l,„„.  "T»i  (K.«  °' J";'"'?"- 
1  m  He  p„„,,  „,  |„  BuddhUn,.  «S  "ISH' 
-nam    or  l™  „„dHol  form  „t  sh.t     .1 


Chinese  peninsula.  Slam  properis  rawapWc 
the  basin  of  the  Meinam  ^p^^  ^  j^^^^  ^^ 
strip  of  land,   which  ru^a  stiuUnrsnl  froBt 


of   the   gulf   of  Siam  i 

forms  Ihe  isthmus  of  Kraw 


„,  Islflude 

,»uui/c=rJyMfrf' 

peninsula.  The  othfr  fm 
agers  of  Siam  are  the  wealthy  Chinese  pmrin 
of  Yunnan  on  the  north,  and  Annam  anil  Cu 
bodia  on  the  east  and  south,  Sismistliusiuiai 
shaped  country,  with  an  extreme  Icngilt  of  LSI 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  60  'o  * 
miles,  with  a  coast  line  nearly  equal  to  in  lu 
frontiers.  The  greater  portion  of  Ihe  kiDgdom 
anuneiplored  wilderness  of  forest  land,  the  wllle 
portlonconsiatingof  teeming  alluvial  plaiss,  "lit 
in  many  respects  resemble  Ihe  Nile  lands  of  Egvp 
The  reports  of  the  area  vary  from  330,000  I 
180,000  square  miles,  a  fact  which  i!  due  pirtl 
to  genuine  ignorance  of  topography,  and  partl.ri 
the  elastic  nature  of  boundaries  in  those  porlloii 
whoso  inhabitants  fiucluale  in  tbeh'  loyally  to  Ih 
lord  of  the  golden  umbrella.  Politically,  thenagi 
bora  of  Siam  are  the  British  in  Burmah  and  ^e 
lesley  province,  Ihe  Malays  in  the  peninBula,  It 
ChinL'se  the  Cambodians,  the  Annamese,  and  Lh 
French  who  are  near  enough  for  posaibie  cIm 
relations.  The  vassalage  of  some  of  tbe  peop! 
under  Siamese  rule  is  of  ft  nominal  character;  bi 
Ihe  tendency  Is  to  the  increase,  rather  iban  it 
contrary,  of  Siamesesuprcmacy,  Two Beaaona,  in 
wet  and  the  dry,  rule  the  year.  Most  of  thehabi 
able  portion  of  the  Meinam-fi  basin  ib  overflow 
from  June  to  Auguat.  by  which  latter  nwnlli  it 
snowa  of  Thibet  have  fully  melted,  and  the  c 
ies  and  vUlages  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  ^i 
like  flood,  the  people  livine  in  boats  and  mom 
over  the  crops  beneath.  This  abundance  ol  nevt 
failing  water  in  a  tropical  land  makes  it  apei^ 
garden.  Plant  life  attiuns  its  maximum  uid^ 
Sial  forms  arc  abundant.  The  dry  season  lasts  tr< 
November  to  April.  The  thcnnomeler  nu 
from  M'  to  99°.  av«iraging  Br.  On  the  «ho 
tbe  climate  is  salubrious,  though  malarml  diswa 
prevail  during  the  wet  season.  Europesm,  w 
ecasional  vUit  loacooler  climate,  can  m 
tain  liealth,  and  work  during  most  of  the  di 
of  the  year.  Food  is  excessively  cheap  clom 
light,  and  shelter  easily  erected.  Tbe  pe- 
manifest  the  trails  of  a  weak  and  passive  « 
Their  bodies  are  frail  and  alim,  and  their  nw 
Quick  rather  than  strong.  Their  virtues  ■ 
vices  nr*  those  usually  found  in  a  cliMt= 
which  nature  is  an  over-indulgent  »<fer,  i 
are  fostered  by  a  religion  that,  hke  southero  «< 
dhism.  of  which  Siap  is  the  citadel,  is  fuU  or 
telleclual  subtlety,  but  allows  litUe  oulwart  ra 
ifestation.  —  Most  of  the  land  was  formerij  ni 
on  a  semi-feudal  tenure,  the  (arming  popuWi 
being  kept  in  pi^ctical  serfdom,  and  coDip=" 
to  work  at  forced  labor  during  poniom  w 
year.  Thiasyatemof  debt-al  a  very  which  f^ 
prevuled,  by  which  milUons  of  debtors  in  w™^ 
to  creditors  were  branded  with  the  s™  "^ 
of  their  owners.  Is  now  radically  modiSW. 
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1    worthy  annals  of  the  Siamese  extend  back  centu- 
ries before  Christ,  but  history,  in  the  modern  crit- 
ical sense,  begins  with  the  founding  of  the  capital, 
Ayuthia,  A.  D.  1350.     The  civil  era,  as  used  by 
the  ruling  dynasty,  begins  at  638  A.  D. ,  so  that  the 
present  year  1883  is  the  1245th  of  Slam.     In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Siamese  extended  their  sway 
over  Cambodia  and  the  Malay  peninsula.    Among 
the  people  trading  with  them,  or  serving  in  their 
armies,  were  the  Japanese.    Relations  with  Eu- 
rope were  first  established  in  1513,  when  the  king 
of  Siam  sent  an  embassy  with  gifts  to  the  great 
Portuguese   buccaneer  Albuquerque,   who   had 
conquered  Malacca.    Commerce  with  Portugal 
was  established,  and  in  1604  the  Dutch  took  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  trading  between  Bangkok 
and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  Nagasaki  on  the 
other.    The  first  English  vessel  arrived  at  Ayuthla 
in  1612.    Later  on  a  Greek  adventurer,  named 
Phnulkon,  who  had  found  his  way  to  Siam,  in- 
gratiated himself  in  the  king's  favor,  was  ap- 
pointed by  degrees  to  high  office,  and  persuaded 
the  Siamese  to  send  an  embassy  to  France.     This 
was  done,  the  envoys  visiting  Paris,   and  also 
London,  concluding  treaties  with  Louis  XIV.  and 
Charles  IL    The  French  king  sent  out  embassies 
in  1685  and  1687,  and  through  the  influence  or 
treachery  of  Phaulkon,  a  force  of  five  hundred 
French  soldiers  were  given  possession  of  the  cita- 
del at  Bangkok,  which  they  held  until  1690,  when 
they  were  expelled,  and  French  influence  suffered 
a  bloody,  decisive  overthrow.    In  1782  the  Bur- 
mans,  having  invaded  Siam,  sacked  and  burned 
Ayuthia,  the  present  ruling  dynasty  was  founded^ 
and  the  capital  removed  to  Bangkok.     Since  the 
foundation  of  Ayuthia,  in  1350  A.  D.,  forty  sov- 
ereigns have  ruled  over  Muang  Tai.    Treaties  witk 
the  East  India  company  were  made  in  1822  and 
1825.     The  American  sea  captain  Edmund  Rob^ 
erts,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  was  commissioned  by 
President  Jackson  to  make  a  treaty  with  Siam, 
which  was  accomplished  March  20, 1888.    Town- 
send  Harris,  in  1856,  negotiated  a  second  treaty  oa 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  which  allowed  greater 
privileges  to  American  citizens.     The  court  of 
Bangkok  has  already  signified  its  intention  of  send- 
ing an  embassy  to  the  United  States,  and  of  es- 
tablishing a  legation  at  Washington.    The  present 
king,  Chulalankarana  I.,  bom  Sept.  21, 1853,  suo^ 
cecded  his  father  Oct.  1,  1868.    The  second  king 
is  George  Washington  (Eroma  Phraracha).    Dur- 
ing the  past  two  generations,  the  Ajnerican  mis- 
sionaries in  Siam  have  been  very  active  in  pro- 
moting science,  education  and  the  introduction 
of  American  ideas,  methods  and  machinery,  and 
have  been  very  influential  for  good  at  the  court. 
The  present  kings  are  well  educated,  and  have 
begun  a  series  of  reforms  which  promise  a  new 
life   for  the  nation,  and   show  that  Siam,  like 
Japan,   has  begun  to  abandon  Asiatic  ideals  of 
civilization,  and  to  put  herself  in  harmony  with 
[he  political  ideas  of  Christendom.     In  regard  to 
;;ducation,  schools  after  the  American  model  have 
jcen  established  for  sons  of  nobles,  and  an  increas- 
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Md   ta  W1UM.IU  ft-ieim  ami  QKranuv. 

id  vtaiiutftteaR  l«»  Tvstncteil  b 

»()«  U  bvio^  iiRsiuallv  <mfv«<?raL  idJ  Ea  ptan 

'.  ibe  oW  fra«hmal  tiirrvaej  in  l»per  ptvaiE**. 

voar  lokiHif.  Bttwini  in  Ett^-aou.  f-.Tiii.  irsh  tbe 

In    1S:«   tbo    ^f^c:^    etkJb 
Mi.'luav'ri    orv  j>.il»t-  tad  ■;-'"■»!  wxli  wliiti  ^- 

y  drillai 
;av'.-.vs.  :1«  »J..  fiii.'ii  of  a  luUioDal 
Is-  ot~;:ri  of  a  white  elephant  on 
;.  ^w  frantins  of  perfcd  telfziotis 
iviastt.  ;ie  »"»  ^-'.i-n  v'f  iiirerr  and  feudal  or 
^M  V-oiia-cF.  ]i:h:  :be  tw^noinj;^  of  a  diplomatic 
V*  ^"^- JiT  TO  That  of  wesiem  nation<.  fllostnle 
e  tSL-^i-^iao*  of  tb-^  rulers  of  SLioi  U>  enler  the 
ttf.:*  .•*  sa;:  -b*  and  pur-iue  naiiiinal  pmsperity 
,vtj  Tbi-  :;=ts  niartni  oui  by  Ihe  leading  govem- 
«[;»  .'f  :be  ranb.  ^  Lttebatube.  Ciawfnrd's 
>>.\Bn  :o  S.I  I-.  London.  1838;  Paliocrjji,  Zk- 
--;.>  .  f.  K<,.r'i-.*r«.ii.  Paris,  l^>i:  Bowrinz's 
'...»>  ■•  jW/^-cV  ./ Sit™,  London,  1*57;  Le- 
om-::  *  At  £;-.-\'A  (i-rerniu  at  the  Court  of 
'■^  Bosion,  1?'70:  Tiooenl's  Lattdifthe  WkOt 
.,li.--,  Xew  York.  1«4  ;  Diplomatie  Com- 
...  :.  -K-,  ,/  (*■  rni:r<d  SiaKt.  1988.  i 

Wm.  Eu-roT  Gkitpu. 

SILTER.  oneof  Hipprccioutmetab,  of  a  b 
or.  auil,  when  polished,  of  &  briUiant  shL-u. 
Jrv.  s-«m-ly  inferior  to  that  of  highly  'polished 
>l.  It  IS  next  to  gold  in  mallesbililT.  daclitiiv 
t  resistance  to  oxidation  in  air  and  water  Bej 
ri:  '"  ^''^-  '«*.'*^'««;i«y  is  "boat  one  founh 
I  jv.w  .TOf  elcctnea!  conduction  aboul  onethinl 

or  iT  a.  f^^T  ^,''™'^'^-  '•'^  ^™hoI  for 
t«S  «itfer  T .'"  .^"''  T'^*  '"y^-'o-n.  de- 
"i^  siHcr,  Its  atomic  irpi phi    lAa       i>   ■       , 

.■..pur...  lO.S.  I,  ,;.,  „  .tau.'SS'vK"  =4 
tliliiesw  a  higher  temi-ratiir^   V^    ^^  "'' 

wo  tiraps  it,  own  Tolume  anH  Vi  -  t    ^  '"*"■ 

;.  —  Silwr  is  dissolved   bv  ni.ri  ^P" 

M»™ur„.  ,„a  hv  i„,  „,•„.„  ™«"<1  ••  ■" 

-y  or  e„M  „d  ,■„„,  ,„  „"  iS""  ™"i' 

»r,  more  dociilo.  h.rter.od  monKS°  *  't"" 
"'  '°  '""■or  the  color  of  gold.     RilvT  f  "*  ^"''' 

™s'S.r™.'  s'l.-jr-S'^  "i"™s; 

or;  wUbtwo-tbirds  silver  pale  or^f  .^™^"'^'' 
-o^  Silver  i,  not  n.odmed^r::;''^;;^.^; 


op  to  about  SW  pwM  in  J  ogj,  ^,  p,  „- 
and  copper  have  a  less  gp^ac  grarilj  Oun 
mmn  of  tbe  iwo  metals,  and  are  harder  and  mi 
ductile,  elasdc  and  sonorous  (tan  puresUfer.  T 
nLummm  ot  hardnes  is  reacted  bj  ui  ufdlu't 
of  300  pwta  of  coppv.  —  SQrer  Is  found  i"  '' 
^iriiv  ittte,  and  also  occura  in  combmiiioi 
TTiih  Other  sotetancea  in  tbe  form  of  orei  mi 
illos^.  but  is  principally  obfainod  from  iu  sni 
-iiji;_  and  troai  those  ores  of  which  il  u  ' 
Ti^atlt  ccEstiineot,  but  existing  in  such  Isrji 
o=i=r--»  «*  to  be  an  object  of  melallurgira 
-  The  natire  metal  ia  usuallj  »I 
snail  qoantitr  of  copper,  gM,  att 
bismntli,  mercury  or  pUli 
ni,n,  I:  «v-nr»  in  masses,  and  in  fine  and  cou* 
ibrefcci^  '-ui  leoeraUr  bat  the  appearance  d(  me 
ta1lKV«-.:M»a<ii)™ildws.  A  mass  taken  from  ihi 
KonLr^er^  mine,  in  Sortray,  in  the  rojsl  coUec 
tion  »:  (.".:7ttiila?^n. weighs  upivardof  500  poumls 
A  in*«  die  -T^Twl  ai  Hoauiaya,  Peru, weighed  W 
pcu&e-  wSXtf  an..[her  in  So'nora.  Meiico,  ia  sait 
tohai*»e':--!ieriir'«,  A  specimea  from  Biiopi 
1»^  3leik--.'.'w>;iji^*»potinds.— MelaliicsUfB 
has  ab.>  brc-  f.-iLid  in  Saxon v, Bohemia, Hungirj 
and  in  the  Hiin.  Altai. Ural,  and  some  of  the  Com 
i*h  mizjes-  wh--e  in  the  United  Slates  it  is  foua 
^f  the  miws  in  Xorlb  Carolinn,  Colorsdo 


Clah.  Nevada  and  California. 


e  Uke  S^ 


„ -,ie  iilra  generally  penrtrslw  11' 

copper  in"  ii»s«s  and  fttings,  and  ia  °«^l"" 
notwitfcwcdinr  ihe  copper  nboul  ii.^The  'o 
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silver  by  fusion,  or  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  the 
ordinary  mechanical  processes,  they  are  called  "re- 
bellious "  or  "  refractory. " — Amalgamation.    The 
method  of  extracting  silver  from  ores  by  amalga- 
mating them  with  mercury,  was  first  discovered  in 
1557  by  Bartolome  Medina,  a  native  of  Pachuca, 
Mexico,and  has  since  thaf  time,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, been  in  general  and  continuous  use.    Ores 
treated  by  this  process  may  be  divided  into  classes, 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  silver  contained 
and  other  substances  associated  with  the  silver, and 
require  somewhat  different  metallurgical  treat- 
ment.   Ores  containing  silver  combined  with  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine,  but  free  from 
arsenic  and  antimony,  which  largely  increase  the 
expense,  together  with  the  loss  of  both  mercury 
and  silver,  are  most  easily  worked  by  amalgama- 
tion.   Such  ores  containing  silver  assaying  less 
than  $150  to  the  ton,  are  generally  treated  by  the 
so-called  Washoe  or  pan  process,  in  which  the  ores 
are  first  crushed  to  a  suitable  size,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  stamp  mill,  are  pulverized  in  water 
into  particles  of  the  size  of  fine  sand,  and  subse- 
quently are  ground  in  cast-iron  pans  or  amalgama- 
tors with  hot  water  and  mercury,  sometimes  witli, 
and  sometimes  without,  the  addition  of  chemi- 
cals.   The  silver  and  mercury,  in  the  form  of  an 
amalgam,  arc  placed  in  small  bags,  through  the 
interstices  of  which  the  redundant  mercury  oozes 
and  is  strained  out.    The  remainder  of  the  mercu- 
ry is  afterward  vaporized  and  separated,  by  heat- 
ing the  amalgam  in  an  iron  retort.    The  silver, 
alloyed  with  more  or  less  of  other  metals  left  in 
the  retort,  is  melted  into  bars,  while  the  condensed 
mercury  collected  from  the  retort  is  again  used 
for  amalgam.    Ores  of  this  character  assaying  be- 
low $90  to  the  ton,  require,  for  their  treatment,  a 
longer  time  for  amalgamation  and  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  chemicals  and  mercury.    Ores  assaying  in 
silver  over  $150  per  ton,  and  associated  with  ar- 
senic, antimony  or  iron,  so  as  to  render  their  re- 
duction difficult,  are  generally  crushed  dry,  roast- 
ed with  salt  in  a  reverberatory  furnace^  and  then 
amalgamated  in  barrels.  —  Smelting,     Silver  and 
lead  in  a  state  of  fusion  possess  a  strong  affinity 
for  each  other,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in 
the  reduction  of  argentiferous  ores.     When  silver 
exists  in  the  ore  in  a  metallic  state,  an  alloy  is 
easily  made  by  fusing  together  the  ore  and  metal- 
lic lead,  or  the  ores  of  lead.    In  case  silver  is  as- 
sociated with  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  or 
sulphides  other  than  galena,  the  ore  is  frequently 
fused  for  a  matte,  which  is  then  roasted  and  re- 
melted  with  lead,  and  from  the  alloy  thus  obtained 
the  silver  is  afterward  separated.    Lead  and  other 
base  metals  are  removed  by  different  methods, 
dependent  upon  the  cost  of  the  agents  and  mate- 
rial employed,  and  the  use  to  be  made  and  value 
of  the  base  metals  or  of  the  by-products  obtained. 
—  Leaching.    To  extract  silver  from  ore  by  this 
l>rocess  the  silver  must  enter  into  chemical  com- 
i)i nation  with  some  substance  that  will  form  with 
it   a   Boluhle   compound.      Chlorine,   under    the 
proi>er  conditions,  readily  combines  with  silver. 
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nd  has  been  found  the  cheapest  and  moat  suits- 
lie  agent  for  this  purpose.  Tbe  silver  is  convert- 
d  Into  a  chloride  by  roasting  (he  cruxhed  ore  in 

furnace  with  common  Eslt,  of  which  from  5  to 
0  per  ceot.  ia  used,  according  to  tbe  ricliness  of 
)e  ore.  The  chloride,  btiug  insoluble  in  water 
lone,  is  leached  out  from  the  mass  by  running 
irough  it  a  solution  of  calcium  hyposulphite, 
■om  which  the  silver  is  afterward  precipitated 
i  a  sulphide  of  silver  by  a  soiulion  ot  calcium 
olysulphide  (penlasulphide).  The  precipitated 
ilphide.  in  tbe  form  oE  blaclt  mud,  is  collected, 
Histed,  dried,  roasted  and  then  melted  at  a  hij^h 
^mperature,  with  an  addition  of  scrapiron,  which 
Lkes  up  the  sulphur  remaining  after  the  roasting, 
ad  reduces  the  silver  to  a  metallic  stale.  The 
aching  process  is  quite  satisfactory  in  its  results 
hen  it  is  desired  to  obtain  silver  bullion  of 
le  hijthesl  degree  ot  purity. — SUter  Befining. 
ilver  is  reflned  either  by  tbe  dry  method.  Are,  or 
le  wet  process,  acid.  In  refining  by  lire  the  base 
letals  are  converted  into  Iheir  oxides  and  flow 
om  the  melted  silver,  or  are  removed  by  absorp- 
on  or  dissolved  in  alkaline  fluics.  Where  large 
nounts  are  to  be  operated  upon,  the  silvcris  usu- 
ly  refined  by  cupellalion  in  a  riiverberatory  fur- 
ice.  The  bullion  is  placed  upon  a  cupellalion 
farth,  made  of  suitable  material,  such  as  crushed 
tg,  quartz  and  clay,  bone-ash,  calcareous  marl, 
imposed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  silicate 

alumina,  etc.,  etc.,  the  chief  requisite  being 
at  the  cupel  should  be  infusible,  sufflciently 
irous  toalisorb  the  oxides  of  the  base  metals, 
|d  contain  in  its  composition  no  reducing  agent 
Se  base  metals  are  oxidized  by  a  current  of  air, 
id  ruQ  off  aa  melted  oxides,  or  are  absorbed  bv 
.  cupel.  Silver  ia  brought  without  difflcullv  bv 
■firUrT  '"u^  ""^"^^  "^  ""^  ^  P^^  <^enl  - 
;^.^,i  ^,  ^  ^""^  "*  ■*'  oxidized  fluxes  is  con- 
icted  in  crucibles,  and  the  agent  emDJovod  i« 
^erally  nj.^^te  of  po.ash  or  of  soda^7he  n^ 

oVv>,«  '""^■""^  ^y  ^^^  ^'""  °f  tl'«  furnace- 
id2^t"K'"^?'°^""''Swilh  the  base  metals,  foim^ 

iTicir^o' rka'Stx"^  T  '"  ^"^^-^^ 

mrmm. 

.av.„„j„„.,  uii  „r   T 

lartaiion  in  reflnin™      ia      mi .        "  alloy  for 

.■»«.,  ,.„„  „ ,».,  «;,i,ojX,s^i  t  ^'°\ 

™t,ta  ,„  E.„pe,  prtoclpilly  BpSn  n  """■ 
"1    Auatria,   Gerniaoy     Turkev  ■^^''°K"^y 


soon  opened  in  the  conntrfes  ot  Boaib  A. 
adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast— ftni  CMIJ  an 
livia— and  also  in  the  northera  and  wratem 
tiona  of  Mexico.  Of  lale  y^ars  it  hsa  been  / 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  lerrfioriesand  ira 
slates  of  the  United  Stairs. —rrodBcUen. 
ver  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  i 
als  known,  and,  as  money,  ia  ihe  &TSt  dkoiIo 
by  the  ancient  sacred  and  profane  bistorii 
From  tbe  mines  known  to  Ibem  coneidfn 
quantities  were  obtained,  although  the  roeih 
employed  for  treating  the  ores  and  refining 
metal  were  crude  and  expensive.  Plinj  su 
that  silver  was  found  in  all  tbe  Roman  protjni 
and  both  he  and  Diodorus  mention  the  Span 
mines  as  the  principal  source.  From  the  lallc 
is  said  that  Hannibal  extracted  800  pounds  dl 
(equal  to  |I, 500,000  annually),  and  that  onet 
nel  had  penetrated  a  mite  and  a  half  into 
mountain.  Although  new  mines  were  from  ti 
to  time  discovered,  the  total  annual  produciioc 
silver,  aa  well  aa  tbe  stock  previously  accumulst 
became  gradually  reduced  until  the  discovwj 
America.  How  much  then  existed  in  tlie  woi 
either  In  tbe  form  of  coin  or  personal  oraamec 
plate  and  bullion,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  1 
average  yearly  production  for  the  first flftyth 
yearsafter  the  discovery  of  America (I4fl3  to  IS 
was,  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  1830 
John  White  for  the  secreUry  of  Ihe  treasu 
$MO,000;  according  to  Mr.  Alex.  Del  Mar.  I 
merly  chief  of  the  United  States  bun;au  of  ata 
tics,  $600,000  ;  and  according  to  Dr.  SoetU 
12,716,000.  The  total  production  of  both  g 
and  silver  In  the  western  world,  America,  Eur 
and  Africa,  from  1492  to  1800,  on  the  estimato 
Mr.  Jacob,  would  be  15,708,000,000;  on  thos 
r>anson,  $5,488,000,000.  Mr.  White's  estimsi 
the  wlver  production  (or  the  period  amounl 
*8,735,000,000  ;  Mr.  Del  Mar's  to  $4,860,000, 
and  Dr,  Soetbeer's  to  $4,855,000,000.  Their 
mates  of  tbe  gold  production  during  the  j 
time  are;  White,  $1,675,000,000;  Del  . 
*1, 873,300, 000;  Soetbeer,  $2,833,000,000;  wl 
added  respectively  to  their  estimates  of  thes 
production,  would  make  the  total  production 
cording  to  Mr.  Del  Mar,  $S, 560,000,000, 
according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  $7,187,000,000,  bo' 
tvhich  amounts  exceed  those  given  by  Dansot 
■White.  Mr.  Del  Mar'aestimateof  theyearlj 
auction  of  silver  from  180O  to  1876  anioun 
#2,638,500,000,  and  adding  to  this  the  yearly 
auction  tor  the  remaining  four  years  to  188 
estimated  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  amoui 
to  $368,800,000,  would  bring  Del  Mar'aesui 
up  to  $3,007,300,000,  which  is  $161,000,000 
than  Soetbeer's  estimate.  The  total  produt 
of  silver  in  the  western  world,  since  ihe 
covery  of  America,  would  be,  aceoriin! 
Soetbei^r,  $8,034,819,000;  according  tc 
$7,287,800,000. —  The  yield  of  silver  ■■ 
mines  of  all  the  countries  of  tbe  world 
century  aince  the  discovery  of  America,  b 
estimated  by  Dr.  Soetl^er  aa  f oUowt ' 
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with  copper.  In  the  United  States  the  standard 
for  coin  is  900  parts  silver  and  100  parts  copper. 
The  English  standard,  called  "sterling  silver," 
contains  7.5  per  cent,  copper,  with  a  fineness  of 
.925.  In  France  several  standards  are  employed  r 
950  parts  for  metals  and  plate,  900  for  standard 
silver  coin,  and  850  for  bullion  and  subsidiary 
coin.  —  A  considerable  amount  of  silver  is  annual- 
ly consumed  in  the  arts,  and  a  larger  quantity  con- 
verted into  plate  or  articles  for  personal  ornamen- 
tation. Silver  is  also  dissolved  in  solutions,  or 
used  in  combination  with  acids,  metals,  or  alka- 
line bases  in  chemical  and  medicinal  preparations, 
and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  a  manner 
which  prevents  its  recovery  for  further  use.  When 
silver  is  used  for  electro-plating,  or  beat  into  thin 
leaves,  but  a  small  proportion,  if  any,  can  be  again 
collected.  Nearly  the  whole  is  practically  lost, 
and  unavailable  for  use  in  coinage  or  the  arts,  al- 
though ornaments  and  plate  of  solid  silver  are 
often  remelted  and  used  in  coinage.  But  the  sta- 
tistics of  all  countries  show  that  the  plate  and 
jewelry  annually  brought  to  their  mints  for  coin- 
age are  less  than  the  aipount  of  bullion  of  recent 
production  found  to  be  annually  appropriated  for 
ornamentation  and  in  the  arts,  etc.  At  the  United 
States  mints  the  silver  of  this  character  deposited 
for  conversion  into  coin  or  bars  is  scarcely  one- 
tenth  of  the  $6,000,000  estimated  to  be  consumed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  arts,  manufactures  and 
ornamentation.  —  Efforts  have  been  made  to  as- 
certain the  silver  appropriated  in  various  countries- 
and  in  the  world  for  these  purposes.  In  1880  Mr. 
W.  Jacob  published  his  work  on  the  productioa 
and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  which, 
contained  much  valuable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  placed  the  annual  consumption  of  silver, 
other  than  for  coinage,  at  $4,000,000  for  Great 
Britain,  and  of  gold  and  silver  for  Great  Britain  at 
$12,000,000,  and  for  Europe,  $28,000,000.  The 
inquiries  instituted  in  1879  by  the  United  States 
director  of  the  mint,  and  continued  for  three  years, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  thus  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  elicited  replies  which  for  the  year 
1881  showed  that  1,143  persons  and  firms  con- 
sumed in  their  business  over  $3,000,000  of  silver 
for  the  purposes  and  of  the  character  and  descrip> 
tion  stated  as  follows : 

United  States  coins $    72,1» 

Fine  bars 8,127,492^ 

Foreign  coin,  jewelry,  plate,  etc 188,7J» 

Total $8,888,421 

—  Inquiries  were  also  made,  at  the  request  of  the 
director  of  the  mint,  through  representatives  of 
the  United  States  government,  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  silver  in  foreign  countries.  From  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  this  manner,  and  from  other 
sources,  the  director  in  1881  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  in  the  world  for  uses  other  than 
coinage  was  not  less  than  $85,000,000.  —  Upon  in- 
formation contained  in  official  reports,  and  ad- 
ditional facta  collected  from  various  sources.  Dr. 
Soctbeer,  of  Germany,  made  a  detailed  estimate 
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of  the  bullion  they  contain,  in  which  case  few  will 
be  exported,  except  to  those  countries  where  they 
pass  at  the  legal  home  valuation.  In  this  case, 
and  in  countries  where  the  customs  returns  give 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  coin  exports,  the 
silver  circulation  can  be  stated  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness and  reasonable  certainty.  —  As  to  the  silver 
circulation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
(1883),  it  can  be  stated  approximately  without 
much  hesitation,  because  the  country  had  no  sil- 
ver in  general  circulation  in  1873,  and  its  present 
stock  has  been  accumulated  since  that  time,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  five  millions.  In  1883 
the  silver  coin  in  the  country  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber was  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  mint  to 
have  been  154,000,000  silver  dollars,  and  $81,- 
000,000  in  fractional  silver.  —  Belaiive  Value  of  Sil- 
ver to  Gold.  As  the  principal  ultimate  demand  for 
silver  has  been  to  coin  or  use  it  as  money,  the  legis- 
lation at  different  periods  of  the  world  and  in  differ- 
ent coimtries,  establishing  for  each  country  the  rel- 
ative debt-paying  power  of  given  weights  of  gold 
and  silver,  has,  probably,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  affected  the  market  value  of  the  two  metals. 
Tables  have  been  published  giving  their  relative 
values  at  various  periods;  but  an  inspection  of 
their  dates,  compared  with  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  shows  that  either  the  relative  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins,  or,  in  some  cases,  their  value 
less  mint  charges,  is  given  as  the  market  value  of 
the  metals.  The  production  of  silver  and  gold, 
and  their  relative  values  for  stated  periods  subse- 
quent to  the  discovery  of  America  and  prior  to 
1881,  were  examined  for  each  country  by  the  emi- 
nent German  statistician,  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer, 
and  his  conclusions  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
During  that  period  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  values  relatively  to  each  other,  as  stated 
by  him,  were  as  follows : 


PERIODS. 

B«UtiTe  Prodactlon. 

Relatire  Value. 

1498—1600 

1601—1700 

1701—1800 

1801—1860 

1851—1875 

Silver.          Gold. 
66.2    to    83.8 

72.8  to    27.2 

65.9  to    84.1 

64.1  to    85  9 

29.2  to    70.8 

Silver.         Gold. 
1    to    10^12 
1    to      12-15 
1    to      14.97 
1    to      15  70 
1    to      15.58 

This  comparison,  as  remarked  by  Seyd,  shows 
that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  has  been 
largely  affected,  though  doubtless  not  wholly  con- 
trolled, by  other  causes  than  the  relative  amount 
produced.  In  the  legislative  changes  made  by 
different  nations  in  the  relative  value  as  estab- 
lished in  the  coinage,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
higher  valuation  of  the  one  or  the  other  metal,  and 
the  course  of  exchange  and  balances  of  trade  be- 
tween nations,  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turbance of  their  values,  and  a  great,  if  not  a  con- 
trolling, influence  in  determining  their  relative 
price.  —  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  report  as  sec- 
retary of  tlie  treasury  to  congress  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint,  in  1701,  clearly  stated  the  effect 
of  such  legislation:  "If  two  countries  are  sup- 
posed, in  one  of  which  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
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direr  1*  u  ooe  to  ilzteen,  in  the  other  as  one  to 
fifteen,  gold  beiDg  worth  more,  silver  leai,  in  one 
tiian  in  the  otber,  it  h  maiiifMt,  that,  in  their  re- 
ciprocal pajments,  each  will  select  that  apecie« 
which  it  Tallies  least  lo  pay  to  the  other,  where  it 
ia  valued  moBL  Besides  this,  the  dealers  in  money 
will,  from  the  same  cause,  often  And  a  profitable 
trafBc  in  an  exchange  of  the  metals  between  the 
two  countries.  And  hence  it  would  come  to  pasa, 
if  other  things  were  equni,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  gold  would  be  collected  tn  one,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  silver  In  the  other.  The  course 
of  trade  nilght.  in  some  degree,  counteract  the 
tendency  of  the  difference  in  the  legsl  proportions 
by  the  market  value;  but  this  is  bo  farand  so  often 
Influenced  by  the  legal  rates,  that  It  does  not  pre- 
■veut  ttieir  produdng  the  effect  which  is  Inferred, 
Pacta,  too,  verify  the  inference.  In  Spain  and 
England,  where  gold  is  rated  higher  than  in  other 
partaofEurope,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  silver;  while 
It  is  found  to  abound  in  Prance  and  Holland, 
where  it  Is  rated  higher  In  proportion  to  gold  than 
In  the  neighboring  nations."  — To  underatand  all 
the  causes  which  have  affected  the  relative  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  it  would  be  iuBtructive  to  trace 
thehistoryoftbeeucceMivechangeaof  each  nation, 
and  their  contemporaneous  valuations.  This  is 
not  easy  to  do,  because  the  legal  rating  of  the 
coins  seldom  corresponds  with  the  relative  amount 
of  bullion  necessary  to-be  brought  to  the  mints  to 
obtain  them,  by  reason  of  deductions  for  eeignior- 
ago  lo  the  sovereigas,  and  fees  for  the  mint  officers 
Md  workmen.  Some  of  the  more  important 
changes  have  been  as  follows :  For  twelve  hun- 
dred year8priortolhetimeofXenophon(400B  C) 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  U  stated  lo  have  been 
la.sa  to  1.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  eslablUhed 
„M  fi''  '^^"^ee  a  value  of  12  to  1;  although  it  is 
«ld  that  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  Julins  C«ssr 
or  r  ^T^.'^J^"*  °'  8"'''  ^^  ^""S"  'o  the  ratio 
«7.5  to  1  For  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
emthe  relative  value  of  gold  In  the  Roman  e^ 
plre  ap.pears  to  have  been  as  12.6  lo  1      Diffprpn, 

^"nr^ti^noT f"'"^". "-"«  -tabSSd" 
-nd  the  ratervralirwr^r:?r,r; 
«^ve  or  below  13  to  1  until  ,he  close  of  ?he  flf 

Sft^irra^^-i-^T^rirf^ 

!^;J.*V'"'"'e'* ""  ■»»"  K"'^  «°d  s£,^fXi 

succeeding  year,  was  made  free  to  all  «, "  , 

mea,  at  which  time  the  valuation  i'  1,.?"^°,' 
Spain  U  Slated  to  have  been  13  to  1  i^T^'^  ?'' 
<>'  gold  and  silver  in  European  counT^i  ''?  "^Jtt. 
ta  reported  by  reliable  anth^ti«  ""'ff  '"JT 
Pranoe.  181  to  1;  Flanders,  la*  to  1    ?L^  '^'^ ' 


France,  nine  yeaw  later,  estajjjhirf  Clie  nt 
14.43  to  1,  and  Spain,  Iq  1730  jj  ,„  j  j^ 
France  adopted  the  ratio  0/  tSi  10  1,  Pwti 
had  increased  the  valuation  n(  gald  compt 
with  silver  to  1C.8  to  1,  and  Spain,  first  lo  19 1 
then  to  le.Oto  1.  In  1796  England  sutpesc 
silver  coinage,  without,  however,  dianging  ' 
ratio.  The  average  vaJualioa  during  the  ei^ 
tenth  century  was  a  little  less  than  IS  10 1,  vb 
the  United  Stales  adopted  as  the  basis  of  iu  vii 
15  to  1.  —  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  dk 
notable  change  was  made  by  Qreat  Britain,  wbii 
demonetized  silver,  iucfeasing  its  valusiion  >i 
the  amount  to  be  offered  hi  legal  lender,  snd  e 
eluding  the  public  from  the  right  to  deposit  <l 
the  mint  for  coinage.  In  1634  the  amount  of  pu 
gold  in  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  SlalM  w 
reduced,  bringing  the  relative  value  as  nesrlj 
tol.  In  18S5  gold  was  demonetiied  iti  Briii 
India,  and  silver  made  the  only  legal  lender, 
1S47  Holland  demonetized  gold,  and  adopWdj 
eicluaive  ailver  staodard.  — The  IncrtMcd  pi 
ductlon  of  gold,  after  its  discovery  in  Cilifoni 
and  Australia,  affected  prices  in  Europe,  « 
largely  increased  the  imports  from  Indii,  mo 
sitailng  a  greater  export  of  money  lo  that «« 
iry  to  settle  balancea  of  trade.  As  alTer  cm 
was  legal  lender  coin,  gold  having  beendemoi 
tized,  the  demand  for  rilver  for  iransporum 
raised  its  price  In  the  London  market  aboTc  i 
French  mint  value,  as  compared  with  gold,  ol 
to  16i:  and  for  some  yeari,  until  a  greater  supi 
from  the  mines  was  able  to  satisfy  the  demii 
silver  was  generally  higher  in  London  than 
coining  value  at  the  European  mmta  open 
public  coinage.  The  countries  givhig  Ihe  low 
legal  valuation  to  sUver  were  denuded  of  tl 
silver  coins.  The  Bcaicily  of  the  latter  uidu 
llie  United  States,  in  1858,  following  the  eian 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1810,  »  commence  the  c 
age  of  silver  on  government  account,  and  to  M 
fractional  silver  coins  of  reduced  weight  and 
ited  legal  tender.  All  Uoiled  States  iilvMC 
of  less  denomination  than  one  dollar,  issued  a 
that  date,  are  of  a  weight  that  makes  the  vilu 
the  silver  conUined,  compared  with  gold,  m 
14.88.  —  In  1870  Germany,  and  in  1873  the  U 
States,  passed  laws  demonetizing  silver  snO 
conlinuing  the  privilege  lo  the  public  of  oa 
it  at  their  minis.  This  action  was  followed  I 
by  the  states  of  the  Latin  union  agreeujg  W 
pend  the  coinage  of  silver,  which,  foUowinS 
large  increaso  in  the  production  ot  ailver  frotn 
mines  of  the  United  Slates,  largely  dcpn«« 
value,  which,  compared  with  gold,  has  »«" 
in  the  London  market,  for  the  eight  years  «" 


SILVER  BILL.    (See  H4T»,  R  B,} 

SINKING  FOND.     This  fund  may  he?"* 

as  a  financial  arrangement  intended  lo  itdm 
estinguish  the  public  debt  upon  certaiBdetaml 
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loan  should,  from  the  moment  of  its  creatton,  car- 
ry with  it  the  seeds  of  its  destruction;  and  that  the 
course  of  its  reimbursement  should,  from  that 
moment,  be  placed  beyond  the  discretion  and  tlie 
coQirol  of  parliament."  From  1786  to  1793  the 
fund  eSected  some  rcduciion  in  tlic  dtbt;  but  In 
the  following  years,  when  through  the  war  the 
expenditures  of  government  greatly  exceeded  Uie 
income,  it  was  attempled  to  maintain  the  annual 
reductions,  it  became  a  wretched  pipce  of  jugglery, 
although  Ihe  form  and  machinery  were  continued. 
—  It  remained  for  Dr.  Hamilton  lo  expose  the  fal- 
lacies of  such  a  Einking  fund,  and  he  showed  that 
so  far  from  reducing  the  debt  it  had  really  in- 
creased it.  '■  The  extent  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
artificial,  and  may  be  brought,  by  a  mere  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  public  accounts,  lo  bear 
any  proportion  lo  the  amount  of  debt,  without 
the  slightest  advantage,  or  any  tendency  to  pro- 
mote Us  diaehnrge.  In  time  of  war  we  raise  a 
ceilain  sum  by  t.ixcs  for  the  expense  of  the  year, 
and  borrow  what  further  is  wanted.  If  a  sinking 
fund  be  maintained,  the  sums  appropriated  are 
deducted  from  what  would  have  otherwise  been 
expended  on  the  war,  and  a  greater  lo»n  is  re- 
quired. We  may  throw  into  the  sinking  fund  any 
share  of  the  revenue  we  please,  Wc  have  only  to 
add  aa  much  to  the  loan,  and  we  shall  raise  a 
larger  sum  in  the  form  of  loan  with  the  same  fa- 
cility, by  the  oflecl  of  the  sums  thrown  into  the 
money  market  for  tlie  stock  purchased  by  the 
conimiR.>iioncra.  In  time  of  war  the  sinking  fund 
is  noniinal;  In  time  of  peace  a  large  sinking  fund 
will  discbarge  the  debt  more  quickly;  but  this 
amounia  to  no  more  than  that  a  continuance  of 
the  taxes  which  wo  paid  in  war.  after  pence  in  re- 
stored, will  be  attended  with  a  speedier  reduction 
oi  aebt  than  what  would  take  place  if  a  large  pirt 
M  these  taxes  were  repealed."  Hence  he  was  led 
to  assert  that  the  exc^  ot  revenue  over  exwnd 

o^^^venu   ""or  ".^  ^!-.'"'T'd-     "  TI>o  increase 

««tS  'i   ■!?  ":  "I""'"'  "Maea  m!L  .1- 
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cil  held  in  the  city  of  London,  under  the 
dency  of  St.  Anselm,  forbade  the  slave  trade 
1768  an  odious  treaty  assured  to  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  monopoly  of  this  traffic.  In  1778 
a  generous  Christian,  William  Wilberforce,  first 
wrote  against  this  public  scandal.    In  1780  Thos. 


0 


Clarkson  proposed  its  abolition  to  parliament,  and 
in  1787  Wilbcrforce   renewed  the   proposition, 
r    which,  after  having  been  seven  times  presented 
li    and  seven  times  rejected,  finally  triumphed  in 
1806,  and  became,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  a 
e    solemn  engagement  of  all  the  European  powers 
r    (Declaration  of  Feb.  4,  1815),which  was  followed 
by  laws  promulgated  by  each  of  these  nations. 
May  16, 1828.  Mr.  Buxton  proposed  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  all  the  English  colonies.    After  long 
r    hesitation,  the  act  of  abolition  presented  in  1888, 
t    in  the  name  of  the  government,  by  Lord  Stanley, 
1    was  promulgated  Aug.  28, 1888.    This  memorable 
law,  which  devoted  £500,000.000  to  the  ransom  of 
800,000  men,  did  not,  however,  accord  them  lib- 
erty until  after  an  apprenticeship,  which  was  to 
last  from  Aug.  1,  1884.  to  Aug.  1, 1840;  but  this 
uncertain  system  could  not  be  maintained.    Lord 
Brougham  proposed  its  abolition  in  1888,  and  the 
colonial  legislatures  spontaneously  decreed  com- 
plete emancipation  in  the  years  1888  and  1889.  — 
At  the  same  time,  1838,  M.  Passy  proposed  to  the 
French  chambers  a  bill  with  the  same  end  in  view, 
and  in  1840  a  commission  was  charged,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  duke  de  Broglie,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies.    At  the  same  time,  also,  1880,  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.    published   a   bull,    condemning 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.    The  report  of  M.  de 
Broglie  is  celebrated;  we  may  call  it  a  judgment 
by  a  court  of  last  resort,  which,  for  the  most  ele- 
vated, decisive  and  practical  reasons,  condenmed 
slavery  forever.  However,  the  sentence  was  not  ex- 
ecuted on  account  of  the  hesitation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  resistance  of  the  colonics.    Slavery 
was  not  abolished  in  the  colonies  of  France  until 
after  the  revolution  of  February,  by  the  decree  of 
March  4, 1848,  which  M.  Schoelcher  had  the  honor 
of  proposing.  —  The  result  of  emancipation  in  the 
French  colonics  was  the  liberation  of.  the  slaves 
in  the  Danish  colonies,  proclaimed  July  8,  1848. 
Sweden  had  set  the  example  of  liberation  as  early 
as  1846.  —  We  here  give  a  rCsumC'  of  the  economic 
and  moral  results  of  emancipation  in  the  colonies 
of  England  and  in  those  of  France.    Before  eman- 
c^ipation,  the  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  produced 
3,640,000  quintals  of  sugar.    These  figures  had 
^iink  during  the  apprenticeship  to  8,480,000  quin- 
als,  and  after  the  liberation  to  2,600,000.    In  1848 
he  production  was  8,795,811  quintals;  m  1852, 
^376,000;  and  in  1858.  8,499,171.    The  emanci- 
)ation  of  the  slaves  was  followed  by  a  diminution 
n  production  and  an  increase  in  prices,  but  also 
n  wages;  the  result  of  commercial  freedom  was 
n  increase  in  production  and  a  diminution  in 
rices,  but  also  in  wages.    Twenty  years  after  these 
jvo  great  trials  the  old  figures  were  reached,  the 
ct  cost  was  diminished,  and  if  certain  isolated 
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disappearance  of  slavery  is  the  persevering  accord 
of  all  opinions,  of  all  creeds,  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  be  abolished,  and  this  accord  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  (See  Slavery,  in  U.  8.  His- 
tory.) AuGusTiN  Cochin. 
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SLATEBY  (ra  U.  S.  History).    It  may  be  laid 
(jlown  as  a  fundamental  proposition,  that  negro 
slavery  in  the  colonies  never  existed  or  was  orig- 
inally established  by  law,  but  that  it  rested  wholly 
on  custom.    The  dictum,  so  often  quoted,  that 
slavery,  being  a  breach  of  natural  right,  can  be 
valid  only  by  positive  law,  is  not  true:  it  is  rather 
true  that  slavery,  where  it  existed,  being  the  crea- 
ture of  custom,  required  positive  law  to  abolish 
or  control  it.    In  Qreat  Britain,  in  1772,  custom 
had  made  slavery  so  odious  that  the  Sommersett 
case  justly  held  that  positive  law  was  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  slavery  there  in  any  form; 
but  the  exact  contrary  of  this  rule,  of  course,  held 
good  in   commonwealths  where  custom   made 
slavery  not  odious,  but  legal.    In  these  cases  the 
laws  which  were  passed  in  regard  to  slavery  were 
only  declaratory  of  a  custom  already  established, 
and  can  not  be  said  to  have  established  slavery. 
The  whole  slavery  struggle  is  therefore  the  history 
of  a  custom  at  first  universal  in  the  colonies,  then 
peacefully  circumscribed  by  the  rise  of  a  moral 
feeling  opposed  to  it,  but  suddenly  so  fortified  in 
its  remaining  territory  by  the  rise  of  an  enormous 
material  interest  83  to  make  the  final  struggle  one 
of  force.    In  outlining  the  history  of  negro  slavery 
in  the'  United  States,  it  seems  advisable  to  make 
the  following  subdivisions:  1,  the  introduction  of 
slavery,  and  its  increase;  2,  its  internal  policy;  8, 
the  slave  trade,  foreign  and  domestic;  4  the  suf- 
frage clause  and  the ' '  slave  power  " ;  and  5,  slavery 
in  the  territories,  including  new  states.    The  final 
abolition  of  slavery  in  each  state,  in  the  territories, 
and  in  the  nation,  is  treated  elsewhere.    (See  Ab- 
olition.)—  I.  Introduction  of  Slavery,  and 
ITS  Increase.      When  English  colonization  in 
North  America  began,  Indian  and  negro  slavery 
was  already  firmly  established  in  the  neighboring 
Spanish  colonies;  and  from  these,  particularly 
from  the  West  Indies,  negro  slavery  was  natu- 
rally and  unconsciously  introduced  into  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  the  Barbadoes  being  the  stepping- 
stone  for  most  of  them.    Nevertheless,  the  first 
authentic  case  of  introduction  was  from  an  en- 
tirely different  source.    In  August,  1610,  a  Dutch 
man-of-war,  temporarily  in  Virginia,  landed  four- 
teen negro  slaves  in  exchange  for  provisions.   This 
is  the  only  colony  in  which  a  first  case  can  be 
found.     Everywhere  else  we  find  slavery,  when 
first  casually  mentioned,  an  institution  so  lonff 
established  as  to  have  lost  its  novelty.    In  each  of 
them  tiiere  are  three  points  to  be  noted:  the  first 
mention  of  slaveiy,  its  first  regulation  by  law, 
and  the  establishment,  by  custom  or  positive  law, 
of  the  civil  law  rule,  partus  sequitur  ventrem,  m- 
stead  of  the  common  law  rule,  partus  sequiturpa- 
frem.     The  latter  rule,  making  children  take  the 
condition  of  the  father,  was  the  natural  rule  for 
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in  1860,  providing  for  the  voluntary  enslavemcDt 
of  free  negroes;  but  these  were  exceptional.  Milder 
provisions,  to  the  same  general  effect,  to  punish 
by  fine  or  sale  the  coming  or  remaining  of  free  ne- 
groes in  the  state,  were  inserted  in  the  constitution 
of  Missouri  in  1820,  of  Texas  in  1886  (as  a  repub- 
lic), of  Florida  in  1838,  of  Kentucky  in  1850,  of 
Indiana  in  1851,  and  of  Oregon  in  1857.  (Sec  the 
states  named.)  The  most  troublesome  to  the  north- 
ern states  were  the  regulations  of  the  seaboard 
slave  stales,  under  which  negro  seamen  of  north- 
ern ves'Jels  were  frequently  imprisoned,  and  some- 
times sold.  In  1844  Massachusetts  sent  Samuel 
Hoar  to  Charleston  to  bring  an  amicable  suit  there 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
the  South  Carolina  act.  He  was  received  in  a  very 
unfriendly  fashion.  The  legislature  passed  reso- 
lutions re(iuesting  the  governor  to  expel  him  from 
the  state,  and  an  act  making  any  such  mission  a 
high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  banish- 
ment. Finally,  on  receiving  unequivocal  assur- 
ances of  personal  violence  if  he  remained,  Mr. 
Hoar  left  Charleston  without  fulfilling  his  mis- 
sion. —  However  strongly  custom  may  have  estab- 
lished negro  slavery  in  the  colonies,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  validity  of  the  system  was  at 
least  made  doubtful  by  the  Sommersett  case  in 
England  In  that  country,  in  1677,  the  courts 
held  negro  slaves  to  be  property,  as  "being  usu- 
ally bought  and  sold  among  merchants  as  mer- 
chandise, and  also  being  infidels. "  In  1 750  custom 
had  so  far  changed  that  the  law  was  again  in  doubt. 
In  1771  Charles  Stewart,  of  Boston,  took  his  slave 
James  Sommersett  to  London,  where  the  latter 
fell  sick,  and  was  sent  adrift  bv  his  master.  Stew- 
art,  afterward  finding  Sommersett  recovered,  re- 
claimed him  and  put  him  on  a  ship  in  the  Thames, 
bound  for  Jamaica.  Lord  Mansfield  issued  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  decided,  June  ^  1772,  that 
the  master  could  not  compel  his  slave  to  leave  £ng?^ 
land,  whose  laws  did  not  recognize  "so  high  an 
act  of  dominion."  If  the  colonies,  by  charter  and 
otherwise,  were  forbidden  to  pass  laws  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  if  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land did  not  recognize  slavery,  was  slavery  legal 
in  the  colonies?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Sommersett  decision  was  not  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land forbade  slavery,  but  that  there  was  no  law  in 
England  establishing  slavery.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  make  an  English  custom  override  an 
American  custom,  and  we  can  not  draw  any  attack 
on  the  American  system  of  slavery  out  of  the  Som- 
mersett case.  —  The  colonies,  then,  began  their 
forcible  struggle  against  the  mother  country  with 
a  system  of  negro  slavery,  recognized  everywhere 
by  law,  moribund  in  the  north,  but  full  of  vigor 
in  the  south.  In  the  north,  where  there  was  a  gen- 
eral consciousness  that  slavery  was  doomed,  the 
slaves  were  generally  regarded  as  servants  for  life, 
as  persons  whose  personality  was  under  suspen- 
sion. In  the  south  they  were  regularly  regarded 
by  the  law  and  by  private  opinion  as  things,  as 
chattels,  with  "  no  rights  or  privileges  but  such  as 
those  who  held  the  power  and  the  government 
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tbat  of  Ohio,  and  in  1851  Indiana  inserted  similar 
provisions  in  her  state  constitution,  which  the 
state  courts,  in  1866,  held  to  be  void,  as  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
provisions  were  adopted  by  Iowa  in  1851  by  statute, 
and  were  made  a  part  of  the  state  constitution  of 
Oregon  in  1857.    Wherever  the  state  constitutions 
prescribed  ponditions  of  admission  to  the  militia, 
as  in  Indiana  in  1816,  Illinois  in  1818,  Iowa  in  1846, 
Michigan  in  1850,  Ohio  in  1851,  and  Kansas  in 
1859,   negroes  were  excluded;  and  in  the  states 
where  the  composition  of  the  militia  was  left  to 
the  legislature  the  exclusion  was  as  fully  attained 
hy  statute.    As  a  general  rule,  most  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  swept  away  as  rapidly  as  the  republican 
party  obtained  complete  control  of  each  state,  after 
1856.  —  Insurrections.    No  slave  race  has  organ- 
ized so  few  insurrections  as  the  negro  race  in  the 
United  States.    This  can  hardly  be  due  to  the 
natural  cowardice  of  the  race,  for  its  members 
have  made  very  good  soldiers  when  well  organ- 
ized; nor  to  the  exceptional  gentleness  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  it  was  one  of  increasing  severity;  nor 
wholly  to  the  affection  of  the  negroes  for  their 
masters,  for  the  great  plantation  system,  under 
which  there  could  be  little  affection  on  either  side, 
had  been  fairly  established  in  1860,  and  yet  there 
was  no  insurrection  throughout  the  rebellion.    It 
is  encouraging  to  believe  that  the  race,  by  long 
contact  with  the  white  race,  has  imbibed  some- 
thing of  that  respect  for  law  which  has  always 
characterized  the  latter,  so  that  the  negroes,  how- 
ever enterprising  when  backed  by  the  forms  of 
law,  patiently  submitted  to  legal  servitude.    It  is 
certain  that  revolt,  during  their  history  as  slaves^ 
was  regularly  individual,  and  that  most  of  it  was 
only  revolt  by  legal  construction.    In  1710  a  negro 
insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  planned  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  was  balked  by  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  revealed  the  plot,  and  was  rewarded  by 
emancipation.    In  1740  a  local  insurrection  broke 
out  in  South  Carolina,  but  it  was  stamped  out  in- 
stantly by  the  militia.    In  New  York  a  negro  plot 
was  unearthed  in  February  and  March,  1741,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  the  intense  popular  excite- 
ment a  number  of  negroes  and  whites  were  hung» 
and  several  negroes  burned;  but  the  whole  story 
of  the  "conspiracy"  seems  now  of  the  flimsiest 
possible  construction.    In  1820  Denmark  Yesey,. 
a  8t.  Domingo  mulatto,  organized  a  negro  insur- 
rection in  Charleston.    It  was  revealed,  Vesey  and 
thirty-four  others  were  hung,  and  a  like  number 
were  sold  out  of  the  state.    In  August,  18J31,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  insurrections  broke  out 
in  Southampton  county,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
led  by  Nat  Turner.    He  believed  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  Heaven,  three  years  before,  to  rebels 
the  sign  being  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  February, 
1831;  but,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  task,  he  fell  sick,'  and  did  not  begin  until 
August.    With  fifty  associates  he  then  began  a 
massacre  of  the  whites,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex.   The  insurrection  was  at  once  suppressed, 
and  Turner,  after  several  weeks'  concealment,  was 
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that  of  Ohio,  and  in  1851  Indiana  inserted  similar 
provisions  in  her  state  constitution,  which  the 
state  courts,  in  1866,  held  to  be  void,  as  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
provisions  were  adopted  by  Iowa  in  1851  by  statute, 
and  were  made  a  part  of  the  state  constitution  of 
Oregon  in  1857.    Wherever  the  state  constitutions 
prescribed  conditions  of  admission  to  the  militia, 
as  in  Indiana  in  1816,  Illinois  in  1818,  Iowa  in  1846, 
Michigan  in  1850,  Ohio  in  1851,  and  Kansas  in 
1859,  negroes  were  excluded;  and  in  the  states 
where  the  composition  of  the  militia  was  left  to 
the  legislature  the  exclusion  was  as  fully  attained 
by  statute.    As  a  general  rule,  most  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  swept  away  as  rapidly  as  the  republican 
party  obtained  complete  control  of  each  state,  after 
1856. — Insurrections.    No  slave  race  has  organ- 
ized so  few  insurrections  as  the  negro  race  in  the 
United  States.    This  can  hardly  be  due  to  the 
natural  cowardice  of  the  race,  for  its  members 
have  made  very  good  soldiers  when  well  organ- 
ized; nor  to  the  exceptional  gentleness  of  the  sys- 
tem, for  it  was  one  of  increasing  severity;  nor 
wholly  to  the  affection  of  the  negroes  for  their 
masters,  for  the  great  plantation  system,  under 
which  there  could  be  little  affection  on  either  side, 
had  been  fairly  established  in  1860,  and  yet  there 
was  no  insurrection  throughout  the  rebellion.    It 
is  encouraging  to  believe  that  the  race,  by  long 
contact  with  the  white  race,  has  imbibed  some- 
thing of  that  respect  for  law  which  has  always 
characterized  the  latter,  so  that  the  negroes,  how- 
ever enterprising  when  backed  by  the  forms  of 
law,  patiently  submitted  to  legal  servitude.    It  is 
certain  that  revolt,  during  their  history  as  slaves,, 
was  regularly  individual,  and  that  most  of  it  was 
only  revolt  by  legal  construction.    In  1710  a  negro 
insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  planned  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  it  was  balked  by  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  revealed  the  plot,  and  was  rewarded  by 
emancipation.    In  1740  a  local  insurrection  broke 
out  in  South  Carolina,  but  it  was  stamped  out  in- 
stantly by  the  militia.    In  New  York  a  negro  plot 
was  unearthed  in  February  and  March,  1741,  and 
OS  a  consequence  of  the  intense  popular  excite- 
ment a  number  of  negroes  and  whites  were  hung^ 
and  several  negroes  burned;  but  the  whole  story 
of  the  "conspiracy"  seems  now  of  the  flimsiest 
possible  construction.    In  1820  Denmark  Yesey^ 
a  St.  Domingo  mulatto,  organized  a  negro  insur- 
rection in  Charleston.    It  was  revealed,  Yesey  and 
thirty-four  others  were  hung,  and  a  like  number 
were  sold  out  of  the  state.    In  August,  1831,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  insurrections  broke  out 
in  Southampton  county,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
led  by  Nat  Turner.    He  believed  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  Heaven,  three  years  before,  to  rebels 
the  sign  being  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  February, 
1881 ;  but,  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  task,  he  fell  sick,'  and  did  not  begin  until 
August.    With  fifty  associates  he  then  began  a 
massacre  of  the  whites,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
Bex.    The  insurrection  was  at  once  suppressed, 
and  Turner,  after  several  weeks'  concealment,  waa 
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to       tlie  aspect  of  a  new  phase  of  a  distinct  southern 
tlie       pK>litical  creed,  an  effort  to  repeal  that  which  was 
t  lie       a  standing  condemnation  of  slaveholding  and  slave- 
was   I   liolclers.      Before  anything  definite  could  be  at- 
and   I   tempted,  secession  intervened.     The  constitution 
Itii'R  1   of  tlie  confederate  states  forbade  the  foreign  slave 
tiiid   1   trade,  and  "  required"  congress  to  ptuss  such  laws 
inn?,    I   us  should  effectuall}' prevent  the  same.  How  loui; 
this  prohibition  would  have  endunnl,  if  independ- 
ence had  been  achieved,  can  not  be  conjectured, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  slaveholding  government 
would  have  found  far  more  dilTKulty  in  enforcing 
such  a   prohibition  than  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  found.  —  2.   The  Douuytir  JSUive 
Tr<tdt\  Kveu  burring  secession  and  rebellion,  negro 
shivery  had  always  a  possible  danger  in  the  un- 
doubted jiower  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce 
**  hetween  the  states."     Should  this  power  ever 
find  a  majority  in  congress  ready  to  apply  it  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit  to  the  sale  of  slaves  from  state  to 
state,  and  thus  to  coop  up  each  body  of  slaves  in 
its  own  territory,  the  system  would  be  injured  in 
a  vital  point.     For  this  reason  the  ninth  section  of 
the  act  of  1807  allowed  the  transfer  of  slaves  from 
point  to  point  along  the  coast  in  vessels  of  not 
more  than  forty  tons  burden.     After  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  American  coast- 
ing vessels  with  slaves  on  board  would  occasion- 
ally be  forced  by  stress  of  weather  into  British 
West  India  ports,  when  the  authorities  at  once 
liberated   the  slaves.     Diplomatic  complications 
followed,  of  course;  but  the  British  government 
steadily  refused  to  pay  for  the  slaves  liberated, 
except  in  cases  which  had  occurred  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.     (See  Creolk 
Case,  and  the  authorities  there  cited  for  the  other 
cases.)    The  domestic  slave  trade  by  land  was 
never  interfered  with  until  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
except  by  the  unavoidable  operations  of  war  dur- 
ing the  rebellion.     A  bill  was  introduced  by  Sum- 
ner in  1864  to  prohibit  it,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  sections  of  the  act  of  1807 
permitting  the  coastwise  slave  trade  was  added  as 
a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill,  and  became  law 
July  2, 1864.  —  IV.  The  Suffrage  Clause  akd 
TiiE  "Slave    Power."    The  constitution  (see 
Compromises,  I.)  gave  to  the  states  in  which  slav- 
ery existed  legal  representation  in  the  lower  house 
.  of  congress  for  three-fifths  of  their  slaves.    In  this 
provision  there  was  innate  an  influence  which  waa 
as  potent  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem as  the  cotton  culture  was  upon  its  material 
aspect.     It  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  south,  slave  owninff 
was  not  at  all  general  in  that  section.     In  1850  the 
white  population  of  the  south  was  6,459,946,  and 
De  Bow,  superintendent  of  the  census,  and  a  pro- 
slavery  southerner,  gives  the  number  of  slave- 
holders as  only  347,525,  classified  as  follows:  hold- 
ers of  1  slave,  68,820;  2  to  5  slaves,  105,683;  6  to 
10  slaves,  80,765;  11  to  20  slaves,  64,595;  21  to  50 
slaves,  29,733;  51  to  100  slaves,  6,196;  101  to  200 
slaves,  1,479 ;  201  to  800  slaves,  187 ;  301  to  500 
v.-8^  even  taking   slaves,  56;  501  to  1,000  slaves,  9;  over  1,000  slaves^ 
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gling. In  exemplification  of  this  it  has  been  stated 
that  though  the  duty  on  tobacco  was  reduced  in 
England  in  1825  from  48.  to  8s.  per  lb.,  the  con- 
sumption  was  not  increased  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  growth  of  population,  a  period  of  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  tobacco  revenue  rose  to  its 
former  level.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  could  have  anticipated  any  other  result. 
Taking  the  cost  of  tobacco  on  an  average  at  6d. 
per  lb.  (which  is  beyond  the  mark),  the  duty  pre- 
viously to  and  since  the  reduction  has  been  re- 
spectively 800  and  600  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  least  of  these  duties 
holds  out  an  overwhelming  temptation  to  smug- 
gling and  fraud.  The  truth  is,  that  the  reduction 
of  duty  in  1825  was  an  ill-advised  measure;  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  great  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  further  reduction  of  the  present  duty  of  3s. 
per  lb.  to  2s.  would  be  much  wiser,  or  that,  while 
it  sacrificed  revenue,  it  would  be  at  all  sufilcient 
to  suppress  illicit  practices.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
by  referring  to  instances  of  this  sort,  to  endeavor 
to  make  it  be  believed  that  an  adequate  diminu- 
tion of  taxation  is  not  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  consumption.  Had  the  duty  on 
coffee,  instead  of  being  reduced  in  England  in 
1808  from  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  to  7d.,  been  reduced  to 
only  Is.  8d.  (the  proportion  in  which  the  tobacco 
duty  was  reduced),  the  effect  would  have  been  all 
but  imperceptible ;  and  instead  of  the  consump- 
tion being  immediately  increased  from  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  to  9,000,000  lbs.,  the  presumption 
is,  it  would  not  have  been  increased  to  1,500,000 
lbs.  In  taxation,  as  in  everything  else,  unless  the 
means  be  adequate  to  the  desired  ends  the  result 
will  bo  nothing.  If  you  offer  a  premium  of  eight 
to  one  on  smuggling,  do  you  imagine  you  will 
abate  the  nuisance  you  have  called  into  existence 
by  reducing  the  premium  to  six  to  one  or  four  to 
one?  It  will  be  found  in  every  case  in  which  a 
reduction  of  duty  is  not  followed  by  a  more  than 
corresponding  increase  of  consumption,  that  the 
article  continues  to  be  overtaxed,  or  that  the  duty 
left  upon  it  either  exceeds  the  cost  of  smuggling 
or  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  become  its  consumers.  We  are  bold  to 
say  that  no  instance  can  be  found  in  the  financial 
history  of  any  country  of  an  adequate  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  an  over-taxed  article  not  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  cessation  of  smuggling  and  a  great  in- 
crease of  consumption.         J.  R.  M'Culloch. 

SOCIALISM  AND  SOCIALISTS.  It  is  with 
these  words  as  with  all  others  which  express,  at  a 
given  date,  a  definite  situation,  but  which,  in  the 
long  run,  either  because  facts  or  the  state  of  men's 
minds  has  changed,  are  transformed,  and  no  lon- 
ger convey  their  original  meaning.*    Hence,  to 

•  "  The  aMailantfl  of  the  principle  of  indiridasl  propprty/' 
Bays  John  Stuart  Mill  ('*  Principles,"  book  il.,  §  2),  "  may  be 
di>'id6d  into  two  claewee  :  those  whose  scheme  implies  abso- 
lute equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  phyHical  means  of  life 
and  enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  ineq  uaiity,  but  grounded 
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correct  one,  and  no  kind  of  succest  was  wanting^ 
to  tlie  man  who  put  the  principle  in  practice;  the 
error  consisted  in  presuming,  that,  applied  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole,  it  would  succeed,  as  it  had 
succeeded  in  a  manufacturing  centre.  The  gi-eat 
liuman  family  can  not  be  governed  as  a  small  flock 
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tbc  belief  is  certain  to  gain  ground  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  In  the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution 
of  wealth.    It  can  uot  be  wise  and  just,  it  Is  plausibly  said, 
that  the  produce  which  the  earth  yields  should  be  so  appor- 
tioned among  its  inhabitants  that,  whereas  many  have  far 
more  than  they  need,  others  have  to  endure  the  bitter  pangs 
of  inrant.    It  is  urged  that  if  there  was  more  equality  in  this 
distribution^  there  would  be  enough  for  all ;  if  superfluities 
ivere  taken  away  from  the  rich,  and  given  to  the  poor,  all 
would  then  enjoy  adequate  comfort    Those  who  are  influ- 
enced by  such  ideas  as  these  are  at  once,  by  natural  sequense, 
led  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  circumstances  which  produce 
inequalities  in  wealth  are  chiefly  responsible  for  all  the  social 
and  economic  evils  under  which  a  nation  suffers.    It  is  con- 
sequently proposed  that  society  should  be  regulated  on 
principles  which  would,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  inequal- 
ities in  wealth.     A  feeling  thus  arises  in  favor  of  either 
abolishing,  or  greatly  curtailing  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty.   Various  schemes  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  pro- 
pounded with  the  object  of  giving  effect  to  these  ideas. 
Those  who  would  not  shrink  from  applying  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  complete  remedy,  propose  that  society  should 
be  reconstituted  on  an  entirely  communistic  model ;  as80> 
ciations  being  established  in  which  there  should  be  no  pri- 
vate property,  the  wealth  produced  being  the  joint  property 
of  the  community.    Others  suggest  less  thorough  remedies, 
and  propose,  that,  after  a  due  maintenance  has  been  guaran- 
teed to  all  the  members,  any  surplus  which  may  remain 
might  be  appropriated  as  private  property.    St.  Simon  and 
Fourier  in  France,  and  Robert  Owen  in   England,  have 
identified  their  names  with  these  communistic  experiments. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  such  attempts 
have  hitherto  failed  to  obtain  any  practical  success.    In 
fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  present  state  of 
mankind  failure  is  inevitable.    Men  are  not  yet  suflUciently 
advanced  to  work  with  as  much  seal  for  the  good  of  others 
as  for  their  own  advantage.    Those  who  are  industrious  will 
not  long  remain  content  if  they  see  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  is  devoted  to  the  support  of 
those  who  are  as  well  able  to  work  as  themselves,  but  who 
are  so  indolent  and  improvident  that  they  rely  upon  others 
for  their  maintenance.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  such  men  as  St.  Simon,  Fourier  and  Owen  never  pro- 
posed the  confiscation  of  other  people^s  property.    They 
always  contemplated  that  their  commnnistic  societies  should 
legitimately  acquire  the  land  and  other  property  upon  which 
they  first  commenced  operations.    Robert  Owen,  in  fact, 
purchased  an  estate  In  Hampshire  for  a  considerable  som 
of  money,  npon  which  he  attempted  to  give  practical  effect 
to  his  socialistic  ideas.    Although  these  schemes  have  com- 
pletely failed,  yet  failure  has  done  little  to  weaken  the  senti- 
ment which  gave  them  birth.    The  ideas  from  which  they 
have  originated  have  not  been  and  probably  will  not  be  ever 
extinguished.    Each  fruitless  endeavor  to  cany  them  out 
not  only  stimulates  a  fresh  development,  but  also  causes 
them  to  assume  another  form.    Unlike  the  socialists  of 
former  days,  those  who  are  at  the  present  time  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  socialistic  sentiment  are  beginning  to  place 
their  chief  reliance  upon  state  intervention.    They  seem  to 
think  that  if  iudividnal  efforts  have  been  nnable  to  achieve 
success,  this  provides  the  most  cogent  argument  in  favor  of 
an  appeal  to  the  state.    This  Is  the  reason  which  induces 
roe  to  ascribe  such  grave  importance  to  modem  socialism. 
There  was  no  cause  to  feel  alarm  or  misgiving  as  long  as  so- 
cialii^m  simply  caused  certain  experiments  to  b3  tried  by  en- 
thusiasts, against  whom  no  other  charge  could  be  brought 
than  that  they  showed  too  much  seal  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove society.    Even  their  failure  did  something  to  benefit 
mankind.    It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  these  first  so- 
cialistic schemes  were  sown  the  germs  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic movement  which  has  already  effected  great  good,  and 
which  promises  more  for  the  future  than  any  other  agency 
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ely    essentially  bad  or  essentially  useless.    If  the  pas- 
be-    sions,  in  their  actual  play,  are  the  source  of  many 
the    disorders,  it  is  not  with  the  passions  themselves 
f  a    that  we  must  find  fault,  but  with  the  medium  in 
^r,    which  they  move,  a  human  medium,  and  there- 
3v-    fore  susceptible  of  modification.     "Attractions," 
m,    says  Fourier,  "are  proportional   to   destinies," 
lus    which  means  that  it  would  be  all  gain  for  men 
,  a    to  yield  to  their  inclinations.    Hence  they  must 
of    be  satisfied  in  an  association  freely  agreed  to,  and 
in    in  which  all  the  instincts  of  man  may  have  room 
30    for  the  fuUest  play.    These  formulas  of  associa- 
ee    tion  are  the  ingenious  part  of  Fourier's  work. 
n-    The  association  is  in  groups,  which  end  in  series, 
ee    and  these  in  phalanxes.    The  group  is  the  cell  of 
St    the  human  hive;  it  is  composed  of  sefen  or  nine 
a1    persons;  it  has  a  centre  and  wings,  and  a  harmony 
re    which  results  as  much  from  its  identities  as  from 
jy    its  contrasts.    The  series  comprise  from  twenty- 
a-    four  to  thirty-two  groups.    The  phalanx  is  Four- 
y    ier's  commune;  consisting  of  1,800  souls,  it  lives 
r,     in  a  palace  which  he  calls  the  phalanstery,  divided 
is    in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  pleasures,  while  avoiding  all  the 
prejudices  which  result  from  the  arrangement  of 
actual  households.     As  to  property,  it  does  not 
incorporate  itself  in  individuals;  it  is  collective. 
Its  value  circulates  only  under  the  form  of  cou- 
pons, and  becomes  susceptible  of  appropriation; 
products  are  divided  among  the  three  direct  agents 
of  production :  capital,  talent  and  labor.     Let  us 
add,  that  in  Fourier's  system  no  repugnance  at- 
taches to  this  labor ;  it  is  attended  by  a  love  for 
it,  taste  and  buoyancy;  it  is  done  in  short  ses- 
sions, in  holiday  clothes,  with  passion  and  spirit; 
the  task  is  taken  up  or  dropped  at  will,  and  va- 
ried so  as  to  produce  neither  monotony  nor  wea- 
riness.    Nor  is  this  all;  to  these  wonders  of  earth 
Fourier  adds  the  joys  of  a  heaven  of  his  own. 
He  has  his  own  cosmogony  and  his  own  transmi- 
gration of  souls;  he  walks  his  system  through  the 
spheres,  and  requires  of  our  planets  tbe  most  sin- 
gular services.     The  whole  of  Fourier's  system 
may  be  summed  up  thus:  a  universal  government, 
a  perfect  world  adorned  by  a  perfect  society.    Be- 
yond this,  imagination  can  not  soar.    In  this  land 
of   vertigo,  nothing  is   to  be  found  but  glare. 
Again,  we  have  a  world  to  be  made  over,  a  civili- 
zation to  be  reconstructed,  man  and  humanity  to 
be  renewed  in  a  confused  amalgam  of  the  marvel- 
ous and  the  real.  —  Here  stops  the  series  of  social- 
ists at  first  hand;  after  them  come  the  plagiarists, 
and,  first  of  all,  Cabet.    Like  Campanella  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Cabet  has  given  us,  in  his  "Icarie," 
an  imaginary  community,  which  unites  all  perfec- 
tions  in  itself,  and  which  found,  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  more  than  one  partisan  whom  time  has  dis- 
abused.    When  it  became  a  question  to  pass  from 
ideas  to  acts,   he  perished   in  the  attempt,  and 
learned  what  becomes  of  dreams  when  brought  to 
wrestle  with  realities.    And  so  it  was  with  Louis 
Blanc.     In  the  silence  of  his  study  he  had  imag- 
ined  an  administrative  workshop  which  would 
cure  industry  of  the  leprosy  of  competition.    He 
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the  most  characteristic  and  strongest  expression  of 
selfishness.    What  is  supply  and  demand,  if  not 
a  sentiment  which  can  be  formulated  thus :  you 
need  my  superfluous  goods,  well,  you  shall  pay 
for  them,  and  the  more  dearly  in  proportion  as 
your  need  is  the  more  intense,  so  long  as  you  are 
able  to  give  me  an  equivalent  for  them?    This 
sentiment  is  so  general  that  we  find  it  quite  simple 
that  the  price  of  an  article  should  rise  in  proportion 
to  its  relative  rarity.    We  are  convinced  that  this 
action  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is  so  cruel, 
renders,  upon  the  whole,  great  services  to  society. 
Are  not  arsenic,  belladonna  and  many  other  poi- 
sons of  service  ?    But  were  the  action  of  supply 
and  demand  an  evil  without  compensation,  we 
ought  to  study  it,  and  the  economist  will  have 
deserved  well  of  humanity  for  having  thoroughly 
examined  its  mechanism.  —  It  would  be  then  the 
task  of  the  moralist  to  derive  advantage  f roiu  the 
truths  discovered  by  the  economist.    He  would 
inculcate  on  man  his  precepts  protective  of  society; 
he  would  teach  him  abnegation  and  self-control. 
He  would  say  to  him :  Without  doubt  your  wheat 
is  in  great  demand,  and  you  can  obtain  such  and 
such  a  price  for  it;  but  think  also  of  the  evil  you 
will  produce  by  using  your  right  in  its  entire  full- 
ness.   The  moralist  will  be  able  to  call  to  his  aid 
every  other  honest  sentiment,capable  of  counterbal- 
ancing selfishness,  and  in  primitive  times  men  did 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  religious  sentiment.    The 
conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  from  this  division  of 
labor,  this  partition  of  powers,  that  the  moralist 
is  above  the  economist;  it  suffices  to  recall  the 
fable  once  related  to  the  Roman  people  on  the 
Aventine  hill.    Morality,  even  religion  itself,  may 
be  pushed  beyond  the  limits  which  healthy  reason 
approves;  they  may  become  passionate  and  fanat- 
ical at  the  expense  of  very  high  material  interests, 
and  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the  two  branches 
of  social  science  should  exercise  a  perfectly  equal 
influence,  and  thus  establish  that  equilibrium  which 
is  the  sign  of  health.  — Many  publicists  cultivate 
both  sciences  together,  and  combine  political  econ- 
omy and  morality;  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
this,  but  all  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  this 
combination  of  studies.  M^ubice  Block. 

SOCIETY.  "Man,"  says  Aristotle  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  "Politics,"  "is  a  social  being." 
This  definition  is  in  some  sort  the  point  of  depart- 
ture  of  political  science.  It  destroys  at  once  all 
the  false  hypotheses  which  make  society  a  mere 
convention.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  a 
convention  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
society  in  some  form,  in  order  that  men  might  be 
able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  one  an- 
other. Besides,  the  state  of  isolation  is  impossible. 
Man  would  not  be  able  to  exist  in  such  a  state. 
The  child  could  not  live  without  the  food  and 
care  furnished  by  its  mother,  the  woman  could  not 
dispense  with  the  protection  and  labor  of  the 
man.  Language,  the  bond  of  all  society,  is  lK)m 
with  society  and  of  society,  and  helps  to  maintain 
and  extend  it.    The  definition  of  man  as  a  social 
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SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACY.     (See  Cok- 

FEDBBATE  STATES.) 

SOTEEEIONTY.    I.  The  Idea  of  Sowreignty, 
The  state  is  the  embodiment  and  personification 
of  the  power  of  the  people.     The  power  of  th& 
people  in  its  highest  dignity  and  greatest  force  ia 
sovereignty.  —  The  word  sovereignty  originated 
in  France,  and  the  idea  of  sovereignty  was  for  the 
first  time  developed  by  French  science^    Bodin 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  the'  fundamental  idea, 
of  public  or  constitutional  law^    Since  his  time 
the  word  sovereignty  and  the  idito  have  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  the  entire  development  of  the 
constitution  of  modem  states  as  well  as  on  poli> 
tics.  —  During  the  middle  ages  the  expression 
aouverainete  (guprema  potestas)  was  used  in  a  still 
wider  sense.    Every  board  or  authority  competent 
to  give  a  final  decision,  so  that  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  authority  was  impossible  after  such  decis- 
ion, was  called  a  sovereign  boafd^    The  highest 
courts  of  justice  were  called  coure  Boitverainea, 
Thus  there  were  a  great  number  of  sovereign  offi- 
ces and  corporations  within  the  state.    But  grad> 
ually  this  name  ceased  to  be  given  to  mere  ofilcea 
and  positions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  ad> 
ministration,  and  it  was  finally  given  only  to  the 
highest  power  in  the  state,  the  power  which  con- 
trolled the  whole.    Hence  the  idea  of  sovereignty 
came  to  have  a  higher  meaning,  and  to  signify  the 
concentrated  fullness  of  political  power  or  of  the 
power  of  the  state.    The  definition  of  the  term 
sovereignty  was  controlled  completely  by  the  cen- 
tralizing tendency  of  French  politics,  beginning 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  the  struggle  of 
the  French  kings  for  absolute  power.    Bodin  had 
explained  sovereignty  as  absolute,  perpetual  polit- 
ical power  (jmiasance  abeolue  et  perpetueUe  d^une 
reputHique).     Sovereignty  was  subsequently  un- 
derstood in  this  absolute  sense.    Not  only  Louia 
XIV.,  who  called  himself  the  state,  but  even  the 
Jacobin  convention  of  the  French  republic  of 
1793,  attributed  omnipotent  political  power  to  it- 
self, as  Louis  had  to  himself.    Both  were  wrong 
in  doing  so.    The  modem  representative  state 
knows  nothing  of  absolute  political  power ;  and 
absolute  independence  does  not  exist  anywhere  on 
earth.    Neither  political  freedom,  nor  the  righta 
of  the  other  organs  and  component  parts  of  the 
state,  are  compatible  with  such  unlimited  sover- 
eignty ;  and  whenever  men  have  sought  to  exer- 
cise it,  history  has  condemned  such  usurpation. 
The  state  itself,  as  a  whole,  does  not  possess  such 
omnipotence  ;  for  even  the  state  is  limited  exter- 
nally by  the  right  of  other  states,  and  internally 
by  its  own  nature,  by  the  rights  of  its  members, 
and  those  of  the  individuals  within  the  state.  — 
The  characteristics  of  sovereignty  are :  1,  The 
independence  of  the  power  of  the  state  of  all 
vuperordinated  political  or  state  authority.    Even 
this  independence  is  to  be  understood  as  relative, 
and  not  as  absolute.    International  law,  which 
binds  all  states  together  by  conmion  rights,  is  no 
more  in  conflict  with  the  sovereignty  of  statea 
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beea  distorted,  it  would  seem  perfectly  legitimate 
to  call  state  sovereignty,  as  here  defined,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  understanding  by  "  people/' 
not  a  loose  multitude  of  individuals,  but  the  politi- 
cally organized  whole,  in  which  the  head  holds  the 
highest  position  and  has  the  highest  duty  to  per- 
form, and  in  which  every  individual  fills  the  place 
and  performs  the  taak  best  suited  to  his  nature.    In 
this  sense  Frenoh  publicists  have  called  this  sover- 
eignty 9<mteraineii  de  la  nation.    But  nowadays 
this  designation  would  be  liable  to  the  most  deplor- 
able misunderstandings,  and  for  this  reason  we 
have  preferred  the  unequivocal  expression  state  t 
sovereignty.  This  state  sovereignty  manifests  itself! 
both  externally  and  internally  ;  externally  as  the* 
self-dependence  and  independence  of  every  single 
state  in  respect  to  every  other  single  state,  and  in 
relation  of  the  secular  power  to  the  church;  inter- 
nally it  manifests  itself  as  the  legislative  power  oi^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.    In  this  sense  the 
English  are  wont  to  ascribe  sovereignty  to  their  par- 
liament, at  the  head  of  which  is  the  king,  and  which 
represents  the  whole  people.    Yet  this  is  not  a  pe- 
culiarity of  English  constitutional  law,  but  a  fun- 
damental view  of  the  constitutions  of  modem  rep- 
resentative states  in  general,  a  view  which  does, 
indeed,  regard  the  prince  as  the  head,  and  for  that 
very  reason  as  a  member  of  the  people,  and  which 
ascribes  the  highest  actual  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
legislation,  not  to  the  head  alone,  but  to  the  head 
in  connection  with  the  representative  body,  in 
other  words,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  state.    The 
patrimonial  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  regards 
the  state  as  the  property  of  the  prince,  and  hence 
attributes  sovereignty  only  to  the  prince,  and  the 
absolutist  doctrine  of  the  state,  which  identifies 
the  state  with  the  prince,  and  tlius  looks  upon 
state  sovereignty  as  princely  sovereignty,  alike 
ignore  the  important  principle  that  all  the  power 


velop  i  of  the  prince  is  essentially  only  the  concentrated 

ION.)  and  condensed  power  of  the  people,  and  that  the 

i  cor-  people  and  the  state  continue  a  legal  entity  despite 

n  uu-  the  downfall  of  princes  and  the  extinction  of  dy- 

xd  to  nasties.  —  7.    Besides  this  sovereignty  dwelling  in 

:o  be-  the  whole  body  of  the  state  or  of  the  people,  there 

a  po-  is  also  within  the  state  a  sovereignty  of  the  head  of 

id  by  the  state,  to  wit,  the  sovereignty  of  the  ruler,  or, 

ncm-  because  it  is  most  apparent  in  monarchy,  what  is 

f  the  called  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince.    In  relation 

;e  ap-  to  all  other  single  members  of  the  organism  of  the 

lion-  state,  and  in  relation  to  individual  citizens  of  the 

»rity,  state,  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation  possesses  the 

»r  be-  highest  power  and  occupies  the  highest  position — a 

I'ign.  power  and  position  which  properly  belong  to  him. 

irnty  Thus,  in  English  constitutional  law,  the  king  is  in 

fore  a  special  manner  styled  sovereign.    Thus,  too,  in 

t  the  every  monarchical  state,  sovereignty  is  ascribed  to 

state  the  monarch  as  such.    There  is,  however,  no  con- 

ccr-  tradictlon  between  state  sovereignty  and  the  sov- 

any  ereignty  of  the  prince,  above  referred  to.     Sover- 

>ver-  eignty  is  not  divided,  from  the  fact  that  one-half 

)ver-  is  given  to  the  people,  and  the  other  to  the  prince. 

If,  Their  relation  is  not  that  of  two  jealous  powers, 

not  struggling  for  supremacy.    In  both  there  is  unity 
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first  title  provided  for  hidividual  liberty,  the 
mviolability  of  a  man's  domicile,  and  the  secrecy 
of  letters,  unless  in  case  of  offenses  punishable 
by  law.     It  also  accorded  the  right  of  assembling 
and  of  association  for  all  purposes  not  contrary 
to  public  morals.     Every  Spaniard,  bj'  its  terms, 
acquired  the  right  of  expressing  his  ideas  and 
opinions  freely  by  speech,  or  through  the  press. 
The  right  of  petition  was  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  all  citizens  except  to  the  army.     The  na- 
tion pledged  itself  to  maintain  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion and  Us  ministers.     The  free  practice  of  every 
other   religion,  in  public  or  private,  within  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  the  general  rules  of  morality 
and  law,  was  guaranteed  to  all  foreigners  living  in 
Spain.    This  provision  applies  to  Spaniards  pro- 
fessing a  religion  different  from  the  Catholic.  — 
That  constitution  guaranteed  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  abolished  its  preliminary  censure,  etc.     It  al- 
lowed any  one  to  found  schools  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities.    An  important  provis- 
ion is  that  abolishing  the  requirement  of  a  special 
permission  to  summon  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals, public  officials  for  any  kind  of  misdemeanor. 
In  case  of  a  clear  and  evident  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  the  official  can  not  shield 
himself  against  responsibility  by  alleging  an  order 
emanating  from  his  superiors.  —  Every  Spaniard 
is  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  law;  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  state  in  proportion 
to  his  means ;  in  return  he  may  aspire  to  every 
office  and  public  employment,  according  to  his 
merit  and  capacity.  —  Constitutional  guarantees 
can  not  be  suspended  in  the  whole  or  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom  unless  by  law  and  for  a  given 
time,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  when 
demanded  by  public  safety.    Except  in  those  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  public  safety  might  be  en- 
dangered, the  government  has  neither  the  right  to 
exile  nor  to  transport  a  Spanish  citizen,  nor  to  re- 
move him  farther  than  250  kilometres  from  his 
domicile.  —  It  is  provided  that  every  association, 
which,  by  its  object  or  by  the  means  which  it  em- 
ploys, imperils  the  security  of  the  state,  shall  be 
dissolved  by  law.  —  The  constitution  recognizes 
three  public  powers :  the  Ugidative  power,  the  ex- 
ecu  live  power  and  ihe  judicial  power.    Sovereignty 
resides  essentially  in  the  nation,  from  which  all 
powers  emanate.    The  cortes  make  the  laws;  the 
khig  sanctions  and  promulgates  them.    The  cortes 
are  composed  of  two  legislative  assemblies,  the 
senate  and  the  congress  (chamber  of  deputies), 
equal  in  power,  except  that  the  popular  chamber 
litis  the  priority  in  all  discussions  relative  to  taxa- 
tion, public  credit  and  recruiting.    Congress  is  re- 
nev^'ed  every  three  years,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
senate  during  the  same  period.    The  cortes  must 
remain  in  session  at  least  four  months  each  year, 
not  including  the  time  spent  in  organizing.    They 
must  be  convoked  before  Feb.  1.     Senators  and 
deputies  can  not  be  arrested  nor  called  before  the 
courts  during  the  time  in  which  the  cortes  are  in 
session,  without  the  permission  of  the  legislative 
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vises,  in  its  name,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
presides  over  the  provincial  assemblies.    He  has 
power  to  suspend  their  decisions,  rendering,  at 
the  same  time,  an  account  of  his  acts  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which,  on  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
state,  confirms  or  rejects  his  decrees  of  suspension. 
The  civil  governor  has,  within  his  sphere  of  action, 
political  flairs,  the  public  safety,  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  telegraphs,  economic  establishments  (agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial  and  others),  cus- 
tom house  guards  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  the 
civil  guard  for  the  protection  of  persons,  and  the 
inspectors  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.    We  thus  see  that  in  the  civil  order  no 
functionary  has  so  much  power  and  responsibility 
as  the  governor.  —  There  are  in  Spain  9,861  mu- 
nicipal districts,  with  an  equal  number  of  coun- 
cils.   There  are  as  many  provincial  assemblies  as 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Basque  prov- 
inces, which,  in  virtue  of  their  fuero%  (franchises), 
have  a  general  assembly  that  is  renewed  every  three 
years.     These  fueros  were  confirmed  in  1839,  at 
first  by  the  general-in-chief  ,Baldomero  Espartero, 
prince  of  Vergara,  afterward  by  the  national  cortes. 
They  {^^  fueros ,  or  franchises)  consist  in  the  ex- 
emption from  personal  tax,  from  the  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly and  from  stamped  paper.    They  compen- 
sate for  the  exemption  from  customs  by  a  volun- 
tary gift  of  three  millions  of  reals  each  year,  for 
everything  which  these  provinces  import  or  ex- 
port without  being  subject  to  governmental  inspec- 
tion. —  Navarre  also  possesses  franchises  (fueros) 
which  were  limited  by  the  law  of  Aug.  16, 1841 . 
since  that  year  this  province  is  subject,  like  others, 
to  a  direct  tax.  —  One  of  the  most  important  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  Basque  provinces  i^  the 
exemption  from  military  service.    But,  when  the 
country  has  to  carry  on  a  national  war,  they  are 
obliged  to  furnish  a  division,  armed  and  equipped 
at  their  own  expense,  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
Spanish  flag,  which  they  did  in  the  African  war 
and  the  Cuban  expedition.  — Public  education,  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  not  only  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion but  to  middle-class  schools,  is  placed  entirely 
in  charge  of  the  municipal  councils  and  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies.  It  is  true  that  the  law  requires 
conditions  of  fitness  for  the  masters  and  profes- 
sors, but  it  is  the  assemblies  which  pay  them.   The 
state  reserves  to  itself  the  universities,  the  high 
schools  and  special  schools,  without  prejudice  to 
establishments  of  the  same  kind,  founded  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  state,  by  virtue  of  freedom 
of  instruction.    The  clergy  maintain  seminaries 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  intended  for  the 
priesthood.  —  III.    Judicial  OrffanizoHon.      The 
judicial  organization  corresponds  to  the  require- 
ments of  civil  and  criminal  justice.    Its  tribunals 
are  classified  as  follows:  1,  municipal  tribunals,  or 
justices  of  the  peace;  2,  tribunals  of  the  first  resort; 
8,  courts  of  appeal;  4,  supreme  court  (court  of  cas- 
sation).   Justices  of  the  peace  are  intrusted  with 
all  registers  of  the  civil  state  and  of  marriages. 
Formerly,  marriage  was  exclusively  canonical, 
and  could  only  be  contracted  before  the  priest  of 
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186  ttmea  the  production  for  the  iDoalb.  ^or  a 
fullet'  exhibit  of  tliese  tacle,  aee  "  Public,"  Jan.  4, 
1S83.)  In  Cliicago  matters  are  almoat  the  same 
— three  thouuiiid  millioiiB  of  sales  od  less  Ibsn 
four  hundred  milliaai  of  produce  ia  1888.  In 
Liverpool  (hey  are  no  better,  in  spite  of  more 
apparent  compliance  with  the  forms  of  delivery. 
A  single  consignment  of  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton 
has  nomimilly  changed  hands  one  buudred  and 
fifty  times  before  sale  for  bona  fide  consumption. 
When  the  whole  amount  available  for  the  year's 
use  in  Europe  and  America  has  been  less  than 
7,000,000  bales,  the  year's  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery have  amounted  to  60.000,000  bales.  Tbus 
Liverpool  has  been  the  centre  of  cotton  corners 
in  the  latter  half  of  successive  years  beginning  in 
ISTlt,  and  seriously  disturbing  legitimate  business. 
Meantime  we  have  had  in  America  (usually  cen- 
tring in  Chicago),  the  wheat  corners  of  1878, 
1881  and  1883,  the  pork  corner  of  1879  and  1880, 
and  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  many 
iduce  others,  scarcely  less  wide-reaching  lliun  these  in 
they  their  effects.  —  The  aliempia  lo  meet  these  eviU 
by  legislation  have  Lad  little  success.  Legislative 
inquiries,  like  that  of  the  New  York  committee  on 
corners,  have  proved  abortive  ;  enactments  like 
iUty;  those  of  Illinois  in  18T4  have  been  inoperative. 
cnlly  Only  to  a  limited  extent  have  tbe  courts  been  able 
"  or  willing  to  interfere,  by  making  it  impossible  for 
speculators  lo  sue  on  their  contracts.  It  was  iu' 
deed  held,  in  a  few  English  cases  in  tbe  early  part 
of  the  century,  that  a  contract  of  sale  for  future 
delivery  of  what  a  person  does  not  now  bold,  was 
idncc  void  ;  but  in  the  business  developments  and  ne- 
talis-  cessitie*  of  the  time  it  was  of  course  impossible 
tificd  to  maintain  that  doctrine.  It  is  now  held,  that 
spec-  such  a  contract  is  valid  if,  at  the  time  it  was 
lught  made,  either  party  intended  it  should  ix  fulfilled, 
iduce  In  order  that  tbe  court  should  regard  it  as  a 
those  gambling  contract,  it  must  be  proved  that  neither 
party  regarded  it  ua  more  than  a  wager  on  price 
variations.  But  practically  Ibe  courts  do  not 
do  much  even  within  these  narrow  limits.  Un- 
less they  are  supported  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  boards  of  trade  and  similar  organizations, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  these  last  to  inflict  upon  any 
dealer  who  may  have  recourse  to  the  courts,  pen- 
alties in  tbe  way  of  loss  of  business  facilities  for 
which  he  can  obtain  no  adequate  compensation. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  courts,  as  in  a  recent  case  in 
Illinois,  have  often  shown  unwiUiugness  to  enter 
k-ered  upon  the  consideration  of  matters  of  this  kind, 
dour  and  we  sec  bow  inadequate  arc  the  legal  defenses 
npor-  against  the  present  state  of  things.  ^  The  difflcul- 
utive  ty  of  dealing  with  the  evils  of  the  system  is  en- 
hanced by  popular  ignorance  as  to  just  what  the 
rteen  evils  are,  and  where  they  really  lie;  and  by  apop- 
otton  ular  prejudice,  too  often  embodied  in  legislation, 
I'hole  against  operations  which  aresometimes  necessary, 
idrcd  sometimes  beneflcial,  and  at  the  worst  only  indi- 
rectly respoQsiblu  for  the  evils  which  have  grown 
up  in  connection  with  them.  Of  such  mistaken 
legislation  a  striking  instance  was  offered  in  the 
year  1864,  when  speculation  in  gold  was  forbidden. 
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comer  In  wheat  The  former  settles  things  db  i 
wrong  basis.  The  latter  unsettles  things  from 
their  right  basis.  By  preventing  regular  turn- 
portation,  it  prevents  cheap  transportation;  bj 
preventing  regular  eiport.  It  spoils  our  toreipi 
market.  How  far  it  actually  disturba  the  prkn 
paid  by  consumers  remains  an  open  quectioiL 
Witnesses  before  the  New  York  committee,  ip- 
parently  well  infonned  and  candid,  differed  di- 
rectly on  this  point.  The  Liverpool  cotton  comen 
are  estimated  tobave  temporarilyisisediheprico 
paid  by  manufacturers  more  than  10  per  cent. 
Ad  able  article  by  H.  D.  Lloyd  in  the  "Nonl 
American  Review  "  for  August,  1888,  shows  how, 
Id  recent  comers,  flour,  a  non«peculative  silide, 
has  varied  more  than  BO  per  cent.,  in  BympUhj 
with  tbe  rarlalioDS  of  wheat.  It  Is  not  probable 
that  this  affects  the  consumer  quite  as  badtj  u 
would  at  first  sight  appear;  tbe  quantities  k>I<I 
at  tbe  highest  price  are  probably  comparsliielj 
small,  and  the  shock  Is  so  slowly  distributed  uune 
the  middlemen  that  before  It  reaches  the  ni>£i  of 
consumers  the  reaction  has  already  begun.  Will 
our  present  Incomplete  statistics  of  reisil  Mle, 
we  must  reserve  Judgment  on  this  point  Tbe 
gist  of  the  matter  is,  not  that  a  comer  i>  """^ 
than  any  other  kind  of  monopoly;  not  rieces«»rill 
that  it  is  as  bad  as  any  other  kind  of  tnosopolf ;  but 
that,  under  tbe  present  system,  men  wlH  uadtrliM 
a  corner  who  could  not  undertake  any  olbcr  kino 
of  monopoly.  U  there  are  ten  times  as  msiT  ks- 
tracts  on  a  small  wheat  supply,  operators  ari  li- 
ford  to  make  ten  tlmeifi  the  effort  to  control  Ihlt 
supply.  Ifthosecontraclamuslbefulfillrfwiibm 
a  limited  time.  Iho  operator  has  onlj  to  r^nlnil 
the  supply  for  that  time.  A  system  of  ehort  aie 
makes  such  ft  temporary  monopoly  possible,  I*'' 
additional  speculative  contract  iasomuchsddiiioii 
to  its  possible  profits.  —  Besides  tbe  snides  il- 
ready  referred  to,  see  International  BetiK'-  '"'■ 
II.,  p.  818;  Banker*'  Magati7ie(N.T.),yo\.al^: 
p.  S08;  Mneteenth  CetUury,  vol.  x..  p.  fi33. 

Abthub  T.  HiBi^- 

SPOILS  SYSTEM,  The.  This  phr»«*«g 
nates  a  theory  of  politics  and  a  use  of  offldnl  lu- 
thority— more  especially  that  of  appoinuaesl  aw 
removal— according  to  which  the  merils  ol  i^ 
didates  and  the  general  welfare  are  subordiMi" 
to  the  selfish  interests  of  Individuals,  fsdioni  or 
parties.  The  range  of  this  subordination  Is  vffT 
great.  It  eslends  all  the  way  from  tbe  raw "' ' 
party  whioli,  honestly  holding  none  hut  I"  ''^ 
lowers  to  l>e  fit  for  a  clerkship,  selects  the  b»l « 
them,  hut  bars  the  gates  of  office  against sllolW' 
down  to  the  faction  leaders,  who.  eieludioj  w 
but  their  own  benchmen,  corruptly  auke  pro"" 
tions  for  money,  and  promise  places  for  "^^l* 
the  way  from  the  great  officer  who,  fcsrdlj  ^ 
Bclous  of  wrong,  accepts  for  the  party  the  o 
inEsofhissubordiDales,do«ntotheofflci»lw^ 
who  mercilessly  demands  the  placesortheni 
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fore,  great  confidence  in  the  machinery  of  a  party,  *' 
etc.  (Statesman's  Manual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1189.)  New 
York  bus  never  lost  the  art,  so  aptly  and  early 
taught  by  Burr,  of  making  and  running  party 
machines.  Jenkins,  in  his  * '  History  of  Parties  in 
New  York,"  (p.  227),  tells  us,  that  '*  before  1820 
the  spoils  system  had  been  so  far  matured  in  that 
state,  that  Gov.  Clinton,  in  that  year,  complained 
in  a  message '  of  an  organized  and  disciplined  corps 
of  federal  officers  interfering  in  state  elections.' " 
Mr.  Hammond,  in  bis  ''  Political  History  of  New 
York,"  and  speaking  of  its  early  politics,  declares, 
"that  party  spirit  had  raged  in  this  more  than  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
relation  to  the  system  appears  in  the  article  last 
cited.  The  unparalleled  abuses  in  past  years  at 
the  New  York  postoffice  and  custom  house,  and 
the  municipal,  judicial  and  other  corruptions  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  Barnard,  McCunn, 
Tweed  and  Fisk,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  have 
made  the  consequences  of  a  long  and  general  tol- 
eration of  that  system  a  part  of  our  familiar  his- 
tory. But  it  is  due  to  New  York  to  add,  that,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  her  citizens  have  done  more 
than  those  of  any  other  state  to  arrest  such  abuses 
and  to  substitute  a  '*  merit  system  "  for  a  **  spoils 
system,"  both  in  her  own  administration  and  in 
that  of  the  federal  government.  —  The  politicians 
and  the  office  seekers  readily  comprehended  the 
spirit  and  opportunities  of  the  new  system  which 
Marcy  announced  The  era  had  not  long  been 
closed,  even  among  the  enlightened  nations,  dur- 
ing which  the  hope  of  plunder  and  spoils  from 
captured  ships  and  cities  had  been  regarded  as 
essential  alike  for  securing  enlistments  and  for 
achieving  victories  on  sea  or  land.  Intense  and 
vindictive  partisans,  accustomed  to  treat  their  po- 
litical opponents  as  both  personal  and  public  en- 
emies, adopted  with  equal  facility  the  reasoning  of 
Marcy  and  the  war  code  of  pillage  and  spoils. 
Either  in  the  heat  of  victory  or  the  hope  of  gain, 
they  forgot  or  disregarded  the  fact,  that  the  places, 
the  salaries,  the  promotions,  the  profitable  con- 
tracts which  they  sought,  did  not  belong  to  the 
party  they  had  conquered,  but  to  the  people,  of 
which  they  were  only  a  part.  A  new  force,  com- 
pounded in  about  equal  proportions  of  corruption 
and  savagery,  was  soon  made  potential,  alike  in  the 
battle  fields  of  politics,  in  the  methods  of  elections, 
and  in  the  processes  of  administration.  The  proc- 
lamation of  the  spoils  system  in  the  senate  great- 
ly shocked  the  better  minds  of  both  parties,  and 
alarmed  the  country  at  large.  Nevertheless  the 
theory  of  the  system  (of  which  "  rotation  in  of- 
fice," in  order  to  increase  the  spoils,  was  an  im- 
portant part)  was,  even  by  men  in  high  places, 
largely  and  rapidly  accepted.  In  the  debate  in 
the  senate  in  1835,  upon  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
four  years  term  of  office  act  of  1820,  Senator  Shep- 
ley  of  Maine,  and  Senator  Hill  of  New  Hampshire, 
defended  that  kind  of  rotation  which  requires  no 
fault  in  an  officer  to  Justify  a  call  for  his  removal, 
and  Wright  of  New  York,  following  Jackson's 
first  message,  declared  such  rotation  *'  to  be  a  car- 
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blican  principle."    But,  on  tba   other 

)ster,  Cla?  and  Calhoun,  Ewiog,  8outb- 
rhite,  and  olhers,  denounced  the  new 
false  in  theory  and  demoralising,  cor- 
cspolicln  tendency  —The abuse  of  Ihc 
jmoval,  for  the  double  purpose  of  weak- 

'wreaking  revenge  upon  the  opposite 
punishing  enemies,"  in  the  plira-se  of  the 
:m  war  code),  and  of  rewarding  parly 
d  personal  friends  (or  of  "making  and 
joils,"  according  to  the  theory  of  that 

the  purt  of  the  spoils  Bystetn  nhich 
Mlj  developed.  It  was  not  Id  New 
e  that  l]ie  greed  for  oSlces,  the  hate  of 
[iponcnls,  tlie  fierce  parlLsansliip,  and 
)t  BClfishness  and  demagogiBin  from 
.  abuse  springs,  Lad  aSecled  the  admin- 
even  before  Marcy's  declaration.  If 
BlJace  for  tracing  their  first  manileata- 
ihould  And  Washington  much  annoyed 
ind  in  every  subsequent  administration 
Iheir  presence,  if  not  evidences  of  their 
influence.  They  gave  JeflJerson  much 
id  tested  tbo  sturdy  independence  of 
;er  Adams.  But  it  was  Jackson  who 
led  a  fundaraental  article  of  the  spoils 
Ic,  by  malting  the  doctrine  of  "  rotation 
a  cardinal  principle  of  his  policy  at  the 
of  his  administration.  The  significance 
lisastrous  effects  of  that  doctrine,  as 
J  the  true  character  of  the  system  which 
itified,  is  BuKciently  explained  in  the 
ItEMOVALs.  —  If  we  consider  the  spoHs 
the  details  of  its  practical  methods  and 
s.  they  will  be  found  most  developed 
great  lines  of  public  administration  and 
vily.  In  the  articles  on  Absebbments 
,  CiVTL  Service  Rbporh,  Cohfibma- 
miciAHi  (Elective),  Patrokage,   Pri- 

ECTION9,   pHO.MOTIONfl,    REMOVALS,  and 

a  Tknitre  of  Office,  the  results  of  the 
mg  those  lines  and  much  of  Its  history 
,  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
its  and  substituting  a  merit  system  for  a 
•cm,  that  the  civil  service  act,  approved 
w«,  was  enacted  by  congress ;  and  for 
purpose  the  legislature  of  New  York 
Cet  more  stringent  act  on  May  4  of  the 
■  ^'eral  Bcctionsof  each  of  those  acts 
agamst  political  assessments,  and  both 
linm  I  ,  '""P^r'lal  tests  of  character 
,1  h^'v  \'^^"'^y  'hrough  competitive  ex- 

flu^nc"^'l"i'^  'r  '"^"'^^  ''''""  '^'^ 
in  no,,  .  ^"^  ^"^  entering  the  pub- 
the  N™  ■l^"^*'  ofBces.-But  in  one 

he  hw  aS;  ,  ^'  e-^'ly  ^marges  the 

Iwrv  Biirt  ^«t   ^'  """'ever,  in  the  wake 

irior  6^,Jr„    ^"''^  American  bribery 

ibitt..1;p^;';T"''i'™'-«ption^ 

;onltact,"   etc      f      .,     '"'"'fy'"-  >^y 
•     ew..   for  the  "payment  of 


money,"  or  for  the  "delivery  or  conveyance  of 
anything  of  value."     Tbia  leaves  the  coirupt 
promise  or  use  of  places,  promotions,  ofSciat  in- 
fluence for  voles,  speeches  and  work,  etc.,  in  aiil 
of  candidates  and  parties,  as  well  as  removals  lod 
official  threats  of  removal  for  personal  and  parlf 
ends,  untouched.     These  gi'ave  abuses,  which  me 
among   the  worst  results  of   the  spoils  syercm 
theory  of  politics,  are  made  penal  by  the  fout- 
leenth  secllon  of  the  New  York  Isw,  as  Ihey  loo; 
since  were  under  British  statutes.    (See  Eaton's 
"  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,"  pp.  133  to  111 ) 
—  No  more  space  can  be  given  to  the  origin  ml 
growth  of  the  spoils  system  in  Ihia  country.    But 
no  one  should  infer  that  it  is  of  American  origin, 
or  that  it  most  naturally  flourishes  under  rtpul^ 
lican  institutions.     The  work  last  cited  shows  ite 
origin  of  the  syslem  in  Ihe  despotism,  comipiions 
and  favoritism  of  the  English  monarchy  in  fcui' 
times,  and  traces  its  progress,  until  the  supprei- 
sion  of  all  its  worst  features  by  the  lub^ItlutioB 
in  Great  Britain  of  a  merit  system  of  Ibe  sime 
character,  in  most  particulars,  as  tliai  wbicli  liw 
statutes  of  congress  and  of  New  York  aim  to  & 
tablish.    There  is  not  an  abuse  in  our  politics  or 
administration,  connected  with  the  spoils  sptem. 
which  did  nut  e;iist  in  a  more  aggravaled  turn  tn 
England  before  our  revolution.     In  prccisr  fom. 
some   of  the   abuses  attending  confirmations  hj 
senates,  could  not  exist  in  Great  Britain.  b«ai« 
such  conflrmations  are  there  unknown;  but  abtit 
ute  (48  Geo.  III.,  chaps.  138,  218),  for  more  strio 
gent  than  any  we  have  on  the  subject,  eBSciei 
when  our  constitution  had  been  but  Iff cItc  jtin 
in  force,  contains  penal  clauses  agawt  Iho  cw 
rupl  use  of  solicitations,  recommenditions,  bii- 
gainings  or  negotiations  for  obtaining  nominaiioi". 
appointments  or  resignations,  which  niiglith;i*' 
fully  enacted  here.     It  is  also  true  that  the  tansi 
of  political  assessments,  as  they  exist  ' 
were  not  known  under  the  old  English  spoils  sn- 
tem.     But  It  was  because  offices,  gianii,  ptoW 
tions,  decorations  and  charters  were  both  opffliT 
sold  for  money  and  corruptly  bartered  for  l»tu 
ca!  services  and  voles.     If  offices,  after  bein?HlJ 
there,  were  also  liable  to  be  annually  UiifJ. " 
with  US,  at  the  will  of  .a  party,  agreat  otficm" 
partisan  committee,  their  value  upon  the  orijio'l 
sale  would  have  been   greatly  iropaireil.    i* 
British  patronage  monger  preferred  to  get  Uie  i"' 
price  on  the  original  sale.     Wilhin  the  iisiV 
century  the  British  government  has  pureli^ 
back  for  itself,  for  a  money  price  paid  in  Ib* 
civil  offices  which  had  been  merchandise  !o~  *~ 
eraliona.     It  is  hardly  twelve  yeare  since  w 
sionsinUie  British  army  were  freely  bouriii'" 
sold.     And,  to  this  day,  the  right  to  be  a  rewr' 
parson  to  the  church  of  England  (subject  lo 
approval  of  the  bishop)  is  openly  and  ejito" 
advertised  for  sale,  and  ia  publicly  boujW  <■ 
sold  for  money.     King  James  had  helped  W  Wl 
gerrymandering    to   perfection    before  H^jj* 
Qeny  was  bom.     We  have  added  lilil*  »  *? 
of  coercing  votere,  or  concealing,  or  Ijing  «* 
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merit  Tirhich  they  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
selfish  interest  of  their  class  and  party.  They 
said,  in  the  language  of  Marcy,  We  "claim  as 
matter  of  right  the  advantages  of  success."  We 
"see  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule,  that  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils."  Feudal  leaders  sold  the  offices 
in  order  to  get  money  to  be  used  for  keeping  them- 
selves in  power.  Our  spoils  system  leaders  annu- 
ally rob  the  humble  officers  under  them  of  a  part 
of  their  salaries  for  the  same  purpose.  The  use 
of  money  thus  gained  to  buy  the  press,  to  corrupt 
the  officers  of  election,  and  to  bribe  voters,  has 
been  the  common  offense  of  both.  Each  alike 
made  its  political  creed  the  paramount  qualifica- 
tion for  an  appointment,  and  claimed  the  ri.!;ht  to 
use  all  official  authority  for  propagating  that 
creed.  James  II.  and  Andrew  Jackson,  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  Senator  Marcy,  George  III.  and 
assessment-extortioner  Hubbell  agree  in  this,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  dominant  party,  the  favor  of 
its  leaders,  and  subservient  work  as  they  direct, 
are  the  supreme  qualifications  for  clerks,  janitors, 
office  boys  and  scrub-women,  and  that  each  are 
bound  to  give  time  and  money  to  keep  those 
who  oppress  them  in  power.  —  That  phase  of  the 
spoils  system  which  consists  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  appointing  power  of  the  executive,  by  the 
legislative  department,  has  been,  save  in  the  mut- 
ter of  confirmations,  almost  identical  in  Groat 
Britain  and  in  tins  country.  Executive  patronage 
there  was  for  generations  as  carefully  apportioned 
among  the  members  of  parliament  as  plunder 
ever  was  among  pirates,  or  spoils  among  soldiers. 
To  avoid  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  having  mem- 
bers going  the  rounds  of  the  departments,  bully- 
ing and  begging  for  their  shares  of  patronage,  a 
patronage  secretary  was  provided,  who  kept  ac- 
counts with  each  member,  and  j^oled  out  to  him 
his  share  as  regularly  as  soup  is  dispensed  from  a 
free  eating  liouse.  —  The  greater  interest  of  these 
facts  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  historical  an- 
alogies between  the  corrupt  and  partisan  systems 
of  the  two  countries,  but  in  the  further  facts,  rich 
in  hoi^  for  us,  that,  in  the  elder  country,  where 
that  system  was  founded  on  the  throne,  intrenched 
in  feudal  principles  and  class  distinctions — where 
it  was  buttressed  by  the  army  on  one  side,  and  the 
state  church  on  the  other,  and  was,  therefore,  ten*, 
fold  stronger  than  with  us — it  has  been,  through 
a  steady  effort  of  twenty -five  years,  overthrown 
and  removed.  In  our  efforts  to  overthrow  such  a 
system,  we  have  but  to  contend  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  republic  while  standing 
upon  all  the  best  precedents  of  its  founders.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  definition  of  a  true  republic 
to  describe  it  as  a  government  under  which  office 
is  secured  by  merit  to  the  exclusion  of  favoritism 
and  influence,  nor  of  a  true  aristocratic  despotism, 
to  define  it  to  be  a  government  under  which  favor 
and  influence  secure  office,  and  meiit  is  subordi- 
nated to  birth  and  privilege.  — There  is  another 
view  of  the  subject  which  must  not  l)e  overlor>ked. 
That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  system  in  political 
affairs  which  is  but  a  series  of  abuses.     A  system 
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of  Issue  for  raising  aasessments,  —9.  The  party 
leaders  must  hold  the  gales  of  the  primaries  si 
well  as  all  the  gales  of  office;  Ibey  must  fli  the 
conditions  upon  which  [my  member  of  the  party 
can  voleforadelegHtoor  be  allowed  lo  reeciw* 
Domluation.  It  is  fatnl  to  discipline  to  allow  tk 
primary  meetings  to  be  open  to  all  those  who  an 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  tlie  party.  Therf- 
flccrs  of  primary  organizatioDS  should  t>e  the  com- 
pliant henchmen  of  Ihe  stuators,  govemon  sod 
chieftains  who  run  Che  poslofflces  and  custom 
houses,  and  Ibey  must  exact  a  pledge  from  sll 
members  lo  obey  tbe  leaders,  to  defend  the  pt«l- 
form  of  the  mnjorily,  and  to  support  every  nom- 
ination, whether  good  or  bad.  To  allow  ihiw 
ready  to  support  the  principles  of  a  parly  to  fpfc'r 
meet,  and  choose  their  own  presiding  oftc^rs,  mi 
select  and  send  their  own  delegates  loacoatn)' 
is  fuUl  lo  spoils  system  mauagemenl.  — W. 
Senalorsare  Ihe  feudal  lords  of  siatepoblica.  whose 
voice  should  beheld  supreme  in  selecltngllie  li'<i 
oral  officers  to  serve  within  these  slates;  anil  if  » 

vorile  for  a  collcclor,  the  senator  sboald  re^gn,  p" 
home,  and  amuse  his  state  against  the  pnsidcDl, 
From  Burr  lo  Marcy  and  Jackson,  snd  from  the 
latter  lo  Tweed  and  Conkling,  such  bas  been  tbe 
theory  and  the  practice  under  the  spoils  sjslem. 
— 11.  Clerks,  other  small  officers  snd  laborers 
paid  by  the  public,  though  bound  to  work  fof  Ibf 
giovernment,  are  also  bound,  not  only  lo  work  for 
the  party,  but  to  pay  to  it  Ihe  purliaaa  laies  it 
chooses  to  impose.  They  must  not  be  alloired  to 
serve  the  people  equally  and  justly  at  all  times,  ir- 
respective of  political  opinions  and  parljiiil«ff^ 
bul,  on  pain  of  removal,  must,  as  far  as  Ibe  crita- 
inat  law  will  permit,  make  every  official  act  bribe 
or  coerce  a  vole,  and  bring  dollars  lo  ihepi'ton- 
age  monger  or  tbe  parly  that  gave  them  iheirplacw. 
—  12.  All  attempts,  therefore,  to  compel  Ihe  use 
of  official  Bulhorify  only  for  public  purposes,  ill 
attempts  to  put  persons  Inlo  the  service  mfrely 
becouse  they  are  the  most  worthy,  all  aitempW  to 
put  them  in  withoultheconsent  of  thepanymiii- 
agersor  tbe  member  of  congress  of  the  stale  or 
district,  all  attempts  to  impartially  tesi  Iheirtli- 
nesabyexaminations.allattempts  10  prevent  jreal 
ofllcials  using  patronage  as  a  perquisil  ■  of  tbeifr 
selves  and  their  party,  are  uttetly  ulupian  uuj 
doctrinaire— gross  invasloiw  of  tbe  discrclioaof 
officials  and  of  the  righia  of  parties-  When  Uif 
infamous  Judge  Barnard,  on  his  trial  under  m 
pcachment,  replied  to  a  question  about  his  uset* 
judicial  patronage— "I  won  this  office,  and  i« 
patronage  is  mine"-lie  rividcd  Marcy  in  con^ 
ing  the  whole  spirit  of  the  spoiU  system  —  Win 
such  authority  and  income,  with  resourca  fof 
bribery  and  coercion  so  ample,  a  party,  '"'o'^ 
able  and  unscrupulous  leadere.  may  go  if™ 
way  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  It  bM  Knot  i 
for  the  aspiring,  authority  for  the  ambiuous.^- 
its  (o  bribe  the  mercenary,  removals  for  o'*™'!"* 
Ihe  timid,  money  to  pay  Its  own  esp«»«*fX 
slons  from   the  muster  rdl  ot  party  maoKW"^ 
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om  a  British  Province  to  an  Independeot  State." 
nd  the  language  of  the  constilutionB  adopled  by 
le  Beveial  Btates  during  the  revolutionary  period 

even  stronger  in  the  same  direction.  "The 
iOple  of  this  alftte,  being  by  the  providence  of 
od  free  and  independent,  have  the  sole  and  el- 
usive right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free, 
irerragn  and  independent  state ;  *  *  That 
lis  republic  is  and  shall  forever  be  and  remain  a 
ee,  sovereign  and  independent  state."  (Con- 
sclicul  act  of  1776,  establishing  the  charter  as  a 
inaUlution,  preamble andarticlel.)  "The people 
r  this  commonweallh  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
gbt  of  governing  themselvee  as  a  free,  sovereign 
id  independent  stale."  (Hossachuselts  cODstitu- 
onof  1780.  still  in  force,  art.  4.)  "This  con- 
zntion,  therefore,  in  the  nanie  and  by  the  au- 
lorlty  of  the  good  people  of  this  stale,  dotli 
rdun,  determine  and  declare  (hat  no  aulliority 
lall,  on  any  pretense  whatever,  be  exercised  over 
le  people  or  members  of  this  stale  but  such  as 
isll  be  derived  from  and  granted  by  tliem." 
Jew  York  constitution  of  1777,  art.  1.)  "  That 
le  style  of  Ibis  country  (lic)  be  hereafter  the  stale 
[  South  Carolina."  ■  (South  Carolina  constitution 
t  1778.  art.  1.)  When  we  add  to  sueli  expres- 
onsas  these  the  emphatic  eareaCvf  Ihc  seconilof 
le articles  of  confederation,  "each  state  retains 
a  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,"  (be 
hole  makes  up  a  formidable  mass  of  contempo. 
iry  testimony  in  favor  of  the  "sovereignty"  of 
ie,nidividual  stales;  and  it  is  re-enforced  by  the 
aconscious  and  ingenuous  testimony  given  by  The 
most  invariable  language  of  men  of  the  time  in 
ncial  and  unofflciid  positions.  And,  Anally,  in 
le  treaty  of  |>eace  which  closed  Uie  war.  the  high 
•nlracting  parties  joined  in  declaring,  not  Ihal 
«■■  Lmied  States  as  a  nation  was  independent 
It  lliat  the  several  elates,  naming  them  in  order 
ere  free,  sovercigu  and  independent  states  "  — 
ut  afi,T.  Rii  .„,|,ai  ig  j,,|  jjiig  urgumenl  from  au- 
mriiy  v.„ni,  oi„re  than   the  impotent   prote.'^is 

"  ,  "^."'"8  "»*"  'n  ll»e  midst  of  a  resistless  cur. 
■uiT  iiH  <I. .liiriitions  that  he  will  not  drown 
m  hardly  sav..  I,im  without  the  added  exertion 
r  swnnming.  If  -  aovereignty  "  could  be  niain- 
un«ri,  J  ^°}^\""»'  •ilooe,  the  argument  from 
utUority  would  be  of  weight;  but  neither  is  true 
-earns  of  resolutions  would  be  of  little  avail  in 

ainuining  Uie  "sovereignty "of  Ireland  or  Po. 

1^  w^  '  ''^f^'  fe-«l^:  <">•!  "o  such  rL,„|. 
Iiuuu.,.h....!iT*'  *'>'"*'i  by  the  individual  sUiu* 
lassachusetta  came  neorest  lo  it  in  the  suddvn 
wI^lht''Ti  ""!*  *'^^'"  ^""'  ^^'"'^  followci 
"hileflThtT    ■',7"'^'»'i  ■•"'  e^^"  MassachusLtts, 

n  resolutions  the  «[;„ 

C  jli:.|"„ 


"  sovt^eigllly 


continental  nrm^." 
ea  were  prolific:  when  it 
I  and  most  dread  attribute 
instinctively  shrank  back, 


and  pilled  the  true  nation  agsinst  a  long,  sove 
eign  against  sovereign.  The  mafia  of  evident 
above  summarized  goes  just  far  enough  to  prot 
that  the  individual  fllatea  were  Bovereigntics  i 
poiae;  and  had  any  one  of  them  ever  venlured  o 
Ihe  next  essential  slep.  and  maintained  its  sepi 
rate  sovereignly  by  physical  force,  no  sane  mu 
could  have  denied  that  it  was  at  Issl  a  Eovereigi 
Ty  in  tue.  But  this  last  slep  has  ainara  bee 
wanting,  and,  while  that  is  the  case,  all  is  wan 
ing.  That  states,  tbtis  cowering  like  frighlene 
chickens  under  their  mother's  wing,  should  bar 
gone  on  calmly  Ignoring  In  words  their  mother' 
eiisience,  and  asserting  by  resolution  die  eovei 
eignty  which  they  dared  not  mamiaia  by  force 
only  shows  Uie  Inability  of  even  the  Hisesl  mci 
to  see  clearly  all  the  phases  of  contemporary  his 
tory.  That  able  men  should  sitll  argue  Ibal  I 
sovereignty  in  poue  can  be  transformed  inlu  t 
sovereignty  in,  a»e  by  such  a  cheap  snd  wsj 
weapon  as  a  resolution,  only  proves  that  prejudiM 
is  still  frequently  of  stronger  weight  than  obvious 
fact.  Tliat  the  nation  should  have  quiellj  toler- 
ated such  open  denials  of  its  very  ejtiatence,  only 
proves  the  national  indisposition  to  apply  unoec- 
essary  force.  An  Imperalor  or  a  czar  must  sup- 
press llie  least  impeachment  of  his  BOVLTagntp 
the  American  republic  will  still  calmly  alio"  *'™ 
an  open  denial  of  its  existence — alwajs  p™'''"' 
that  ihe  denml  is  conflned  lo  theory.— But  iimusl 
not  be  supposed  that  the  argument  from  suiboTiij' 
iWelf  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  sime  *^- 
ereignty  as  the  summary  above  would  implj'  "' 
may  pasa  by  the  unofBcial  exliibitions  of  nalioMl 
spirit  in  revolutionary  limes,  and  still  have  s  "* 
I  force  of  authority  to  show  the  uniterol 

piousness  thai  the  controlling,  thougli  ul*'J* 

self -con  trolled,  pov-er  was  in  llie  7i4»iBiud\^^ 
Congress,  in  Ha  declaration  of  July  6, 1"I»-  s>."| 
■' We  exhibit 4o  mankind  the  remarkable  ejimpw 
cjf  a  people  [not  of  ihirieen  peoples]  ail.wkiil  he 
unprovoked  miemiea."  The  same  body  fnr»^ 
IflMtflfthmatlon  of  Dec.  6,  1"5,  ibw^ 
,.  :,  fherefore,  in  Ihe  name  of  Ihe  people  rf 
llK'Sc  United  Colonits";  ftnd  thus  begins  i'^ ''"^ 
biratiouof  July  4,  1776;  "When,  in  tbecouww 
hnnirtu  evcntd,  it  iHKomee  necessary /iw-iJn'f"*" 
to  di'wolvu  the  political  bands  wbicb  linve  ro"- 
nectcd  tlicm  with  another,  and  lo  assume  un""^ 
the  powers  nf  the  eanh  the  separale  and  equf' 
rtuffc.iio  which  the  laws  of  nature  andnf  n»"i"*' 
God  entiile  ii.  ■ni."  This  la.sl  slep.  tbis  a«"™l^ 
I  ion  of  a  aejiarai  t  and  equal  station  among  llie  ["" 
ersof  the  earth,  ih  liie  only  means  by  wbicb  "s"'' 
ereignly"  can  pn,ptrly  l>e  asserted;  andllK"^ 
li,i-.!)cenEOBssertcd  bv  a  single  stale.  'ni«re»''*j 
tioiii,lrevolutiouaryiisiureotthedeclu«i''"''°J 
tlie  m'lordinatepari  jilaycdby  thestaleiin"*'^ 
wellMriledln  the  addie-is  of  congress  to  the  P^ 
pU,  rne.  10, 17T6:  "  It  ,-wcllkifoivnIoyi'Ur"*; 
a1  Ihi'iiniversildeairi'ot  'he  people,  and "i""^^ 
heaili'  np|irob8li(in  of  evi»j'  province.  ''I*  i^ 
gress'  diidared  the  United  fiiates  free  and 
pendti-'."    IE  wo  are  to  itosi  lo  aulho"'*' 
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sovereignty,  whose  essential  dogma  is  that 
United  States  exists  in  a  state  only  by  the 
tinning  will  of  the  state.    On  the  contrary,  ai*  i 
twenty  eight  of  this  constitution  declares  that  * 
resolutions  of  the  continental  congress,  now  ofj 
ill  this  colony,  shall  so  continue  until  altered  o 
voked  hy  them  [congress] . "   The  resolutions  ol 
national  congress  in  force  in  South  Carolina;  j 
to  any  declaration  of  the  * '  sovereign  **  will  of  S   ' 
Carolina  I    Certainly*  Calhoun  had  no  han< 
framing  this  constitution^^ — Having  stated  * 
arguments,  pro  and  coiitra,  this  article  can  • 

(conclude  that  the  arguments  from  authority 
quite  evenly  balanced,  but  that  the  argument  t 
fact  is  overwhelmingly  against  "state  soven  \ 
ty."     The  states  declared  themselves  sovt  r 
over  and  over  again;  but  calling  themsekves  s^  • 
eign  did  not  make  them  so.    It  is  necessary  tl' 
state  should  be  sovereign,  not  that  it  should  • 
itself  so,  while  still  sheltering  itself  under  a  r< 
national  authority.  '  The  nation   was  made 
events  and  by  the  acts  of  the  national  people, 
by  empty  words  or  by  the  will  of  sovereign  stn  . 
but  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation  has  alv.i; 
been  that  there  should  be  states,  that  the  pe  ;  ■ 
should  act  politically  through  them,  and  th^it  1;, 
rights  and  privileges  should  be  respected.  —  2.    ' 
the  argument  from  fact,  that  the  separate  st.i 
were  never  more  than  sovereignties  in  jiosse,  .' 
that  they  never  ventured  to  become  sovereigi 
in  esse,  is  sound,  it,  of  course,  disposes  of  } 
sovereignty  not  only  in  the  birth  of  the  nation 
in  the  formation  of  the  confederation,  but  hu  . 
adoption  of  the  constitution  also.     If  a  soveru  . 
ty  was  created  by  general  and  national  obedi*    -r 

to  the  resolutions  of  a  re  vol  utionaiy  national  _; 

sembly,  unlimited  by  ^ny  organic  law;  ancTiT    .. 
sovereignty  was  maintained  by  a  successftd  rs 
tional  war,  there  is  no  argument  to  thet^onirat  \  '% 
the  fact  that  the  new  sovereignty  allowed  itsag<  •  >  - 
the  state  governments,  to  shape  the  artick*- 
confederation,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  < 
vention  of  1787.     The  national  sovereiirnty  i' 
created  miffht  Have  disintegrated  and  died  ;  I 
York  or  Virginia  im'ffht  have  broken  away 
sustained  herself  as  a  sovereignty  in  esse  as  we  i 
in  posse;  but  there  wjvs  in  fact  no  such  Tv. 
Tlie  national  feeling  held  the  nation  together,  i 
forced  the  unwilling  state  governments  to  si  • 
sponsors  to  a  new  national  assembly^   Such  a  1 
was  the  convention  of  1787.     It  could  not  1 
been  an  assemblage  of  ambassadors  from  so* 
eign  states,  for,  as  is  noted  hewaf tcr,  no  state » 
stitution  ever  purported  to  give  its  legisla; 
power  to  send  such  ambassadors  •  or  make  su« 
treaty,  and  no  governor  ever  ventured  to  assr 
such  a  power.    And  the  convention,  when  it  i 
proved  its  national  character  by  disregarding.'!' 
gether  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  w  • 
never  to  have  been  eveb  amended,  excein 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  legislatures ;  and 
giving  the  ratification  of  the  new  form  of  gov* 
ment  to  state  conventions,  n'ot  even  allowing  r 
legislatures  a  voice  hi  the  niatter.J--Neverthel 
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STATE  SOVEREIGNTY. 


Bovereignty  Hdducfs  a  great  mass  of  nrgu- 
from  Hulhorily  in  all  (he  tranBaclioas  which 
the  adoplioD  of  tbe  constitution,  and  in  the 
tiitlon  itself.  The  convention  itself  struck 
ic  word  "national''  from  the  first  resolution 
sed  to  It,  "  that  a  national  government  ought 
established."  Its  debates  are  marked  by  fre- 
useof  expressions  relating  to  the  sovereignty 
e  states.  "That  the  slates  are  at  present 
ly  sovereign  and  independent  has  been  as- 
1  from  every  quarter  of  this  house,"  said  one 
ite.  The  eipressiob  "Wc,  the  people  of  the 
d  Slates,"  in  the  preamble  to  thcconstitutlon, 
he  omission  of  tlie  names  of  the  states,  are 
ly  cited  as  decisive  proofs  against  stale  sov- 
ity.  Undoubtedly  the  people  of  the  nation 
ranking  the  constilat)on,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
tiotlier  many  of  the  .delegates  were  aware  of 
cl :  moat  of  Ihom  probably  still  applied  the 
to  the  people  of  their  own  individual  state, 
elt,  as  the  "Federalist"  (No,  88)  expressed 
It  "each  state  in  ratifying  the  constitution  is 
lered  as  a  sovereign  body,  independent  of  all 
I,  and  only  to  be  boiind  by  its  own  voluntary 

The  omission  of  the  Dames  of  the  stales 
d  decisive  to  so  respectable  an  aulhoriiy  as 
lollcy,  but  unluckily  the  omission  cuts  the 
way.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  conslitutlon, 
mrted  by  the  committee,  Aug.  6,  1787.  Ihcj. 
ible  reads,  "  We.  the  people  of  the  slates  m 
Hampshire,  Massaehitsetts,"  etc,  [naming 
In  order],  and  Ihe  names  were  left  out  in  the 
Irafi  from  the  apprehension  tbatoneor  more 
'.  Hiatos  named  might,  by  virtue  of  its  sup- 
"  sovereignty,"  reject  the  constilulion,  drop 

Ihe  Union,  and  compel  an  after  alteration 
preanihlc.  To  Iho  same  effect  is  Ihe  seventh 
'  of  the  constilulion,  as  flnallj  adopted  ■ 
ralifleation  of  the  conventions  of  nine  slates 
»  suffleiunt  for  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
on  ia^^^jj  rtB  ^(g,-  ^  raiifging  th€  tame  " 
,  then,  was  to  Iwlbesialus  of  tho  slates  which 
1  refuse  lo  rsiify  t  ■  Wcre  Ihey  still  in  the 
:t7^T  ?-  !"^'"rfiV8  ?    Or  were  they  to 

of  n, ■.'""'  '*'"  "'™  '«  ^'^■-'P  ^■''™  11"' 
oi  ti,e  old  conf^eralion,  if  they  could? 
tZ^i,°  "*^"  *  successful  secession 
!!rv^'^'™',""'^  ■"'  ^'^  "  ""'y  P^'ide  for 
^Z  TT""  "  "''?  ^^e""'  "--'i^'"  f    Such 

lZ,Tf  "ir  '!'"■'■'  »''^«y«  "^  ■»"  obvious 

^Mr  I.  ™  '">^-«A"^  of  state  sovereignly. 
.Tjci^^Ii.'.  '"'^''  "««""y  avoided  both 


tojK-llicr.     Bill. 
if  ihcBubjcci.iii,. 
•tonler  loaiuivi 


n  any  candid  discus- 

J  'uiuii be niel end  answered; 

to  matf  IP,™  .-'■."'C'n,  IheefTort  has  been 

Ktcs  whii-l.  ti  „   .  peculiar  natiiru  aU- 

iges  wmch  the  American  people  enjoy. 


liave  always  enjoyed.  If  the  proximity  of  mon 
]X)werful  neighbors  had  ever  compelled  the  Amei 
icnn  people  lo  sacrifice  one  or  more  etsies  or  parti 
of  Slates  as  the  price  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  fal 
lacy  of  state  sovereignly  would  have  1|ecn  exposed 
But  this  has  never  b^n  necessary,  except  iu  tbi 
parlial  example  of  Maine  in  1S43  (see  Haike);  an( 
annexation,  which  is  the  complemeni  of  such  ter 
ritorial  sacrifice,  is  always  ignored  by  Ihe  advo 
cates  of  Ihc  doctiinc.  Free  from  dangerous  neigh 
hors,  the  American  people  did  nol,  until  1861 
learn  tbe  Irulh  which  bitter  experience  bad  msdi 
familiar  to  less  favored  quarters  of  tbe  glolie,  tbal 
sovereignly  is  always  potentially  an  afTair  ol 
"  blood  and  iron  ";  and  that  it  needs  not  only  men 
who  know,  or  think  Ilie3:  know,  Ihdr  rigbU,  but 
men  who.  "knowing,  dare  ntaintaio."  Sovep- 
eignly  is  iqjij visible,  as  any  pontrollini;  will  ii 
indivisibJe.  As  Iictw^n  the  nation  and  tlie  states, 
the  only  question  must  be.  Which  was  Ihe  sover- 
eignly? And  it  COD  o»ly  be  answered  bj  asking, 
Which  dared  to  go  alon^,  lo  carve  out  its  own 
path,  and  achieve  its  own  destiny  ?  Tbe  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  Two  stales.  Rhode  Island  snd 
North  Carolina,  refused  to  ralify.  and  theconsli- 
tulion  weni  into  force  without  lliem.  Tbererould 
liHvc  been  no  more  excellent  opportunity  tliaa  Ibis 
lo  convert  a  sovereignty  ifi  poase  into  a  soverapiij 
'n  epte ;  but  this  first  and  last  teat  for  BovereiEBlT 
compelled  each  of  these  Mates  lo  answer,  "It  is 
nol  in  me."  Within  two  years  both  were  con- 
fessedly in  their  nalurat  places  as  part  of  llie 
nation,  both  had  ratified  ijie  constitulion,  nemi- 
nally  as  their  voluntary  act  and  deed,  but  win- 
ally,  like  other  stales,  uilder  stress  of  circum- 
stances.  Wc  can  not  kneW  how  far  Rhode  Hand 
was  influenced  by  unofHclal  propositions  to  csrve 
up  her  territory  between  '.Massachusetts  snd  Con- 
necl.ieul,  or  how  far  North  Carolina  was  in^i' 
cnced  by  official  propositions  in  congress  to  sup- 
press or  rcslrmn  her  commerce  with  Uie  ncijli- 
boring  slates.  (See  Secebsion.)  We  can  onlr 
see  the  patent  fact  that  Uiesc  two  states  bad  and 
shrank  from  the  opportunity  lo  allempi  w  I* 
come  sovereign  in  verj-  truth.  —  But  Ihe  cooslil"- 
tional  phrase,  "  between  the  stsiea so  ralifjing Uie 
same,"  brings  up  the  furlher'question,  Wiicre  wh« 
Rbode  Island  and  North  Carotma  between  Mwrli 
4,  1789,  and  their  respective  ratiacallons  in  1!W 
-90?  Were  they  in  or  onl* of  Ihe  Union?  ralf* 
he  nation  existed,  and  Ihete  stales  wcie  still  aVut 
>f  il,  wearecomplelely  at  sea.  Thenalioiiwhkli 
had  by  successful  war  eslortcd  ^vm  OrealBritaiD 
a  recognition  of  lis  bountlaries,  would  nol  bate 
been  slow  upon  occasion  lo  compel  Rhode  falaiid 
and  North  Carolina,  and  Vennoai  sswell,  loi*- 
_.pect  those  boundaries,  aBd  lo  recognize  tbem 
selves  as  included  within  Ihera.  But  no  such  oc- 
casion arose,  and  no  arguihent  can  fairly  bedr»^ 
from  a /orbeuranix  of  tbe  nation  to  enf""*!" 
sovereign  will.  Failure  lo-overcome  an  open  de- 
fiance would  have  been  a  different  matter:  *"*' " 
father's  authority  is  not  10  be  fairly  mipe*'"^ 
from  hisforbearancc  iaallowhigarccaldB*'^* 
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-1 
ratio  of  sovereignty,  would  have  made  its  app(   * 

ance;  and,  whatever  the  result  of  the  strug:.'' 
might   have  been,    "state   sovereignty"  wo!iM 
certainly  have  received  before  1800  the  quie'i^ 
which  it  finally  received  in  1865.    One  sov. 
eignty,,  or  two,  or  three,   might  have  emer^  1 1 
from  the  chaos,  hut  state  sovereignty,  and  e^  • . 
state  rights,  would  hardly  have  survived, 
this   point  of   view  the  ratification  debates     * 
1787-9  show  the  usual    contradiction   betwc 
authority  and  fact,  between  the  constant  ass 
tion  of  state  sovereignty  and  the  ever-present  U  t 
that  force  might  dispel  the  illusions  of  the 
sertion.     A  contemporary  tradition  is,  that  Wa. ' 
ington,  while  signing  the  constitution,  thus  stru 
the  key-note  of  this  feeling  :    "  Should  the  sta* 
reject  this  excellent  constitution,  the  probabili 
is  that  an  opportunity  will  never  again  offer     • 
cancel  [substitute]  another  in  peace :    the  nc  • 
will  be  drawn  in  blood."     **I  fear  a  civil  wai 
said  Gerry.    '*  Apprehending  the  danger  of  a  gfi 
eral  confusion  and  an  ultimate  decision  by  il.v 
sword,  I  shall  give  the  plan  my  support,"  sai*! 
Charles  Pinckney.     "Is  it  possible  to  deliber^i 
between  anarchy  and  convulsion  on  the  one  siii. . 
and  the  chance  of  good  to  be  expected  from  th.* 
plan  on  the  other?"  asked  Hamilton.    "  Suppose,  ' 
said  Thompson,  in  the  Massachusetts  conventioi. 
"nine  states  adopt  this  constitution:  w^ho  8hi«ll 
touch  the  other  four?  Some  cry  out.  Force  them.  I 
say,  Draw  them. "    In  the  Virginia  convention  Pa  i  - 
rick  Henry  unconsciously  drew  a  pregnant  parall- ' 
between  the  forbearance  of  the  nation  in  formii  i.- 
the  confederation  and  in  forming  the  constitutioii 
"During  the  war  America  was  magnanimous 
What  was  the  language  of  the  little  state  of  Man 
land?    '  I  will  have  time  to  consider.    I  will  hoi- . 
out  three  years.    Let  what  may  come,  I  will  lm\'' 
time  to  reflect.'     Magnanimity  appeared  ever^ 
where.     What  was  the  upshot  ?    America   if' 
umphed."    (See  Territories.)    Where  was  the 
sovereignty,  then,  the  uncontrollable,  though  sell' 
controlled   and    "magnanimous,"  power  in  th- 
cases  of  Maryland  under  the  confederation,  an*; 
of  Rliode  Island  and  North  Carolina  uftder  Ih** 
constitution?    Finally,  Dec.  14,  1787,  in  a  pubiir 
letter,  Washington  used  the  following  language 
which  sums  up  the  case  against  state  "sovereign 
ty"in  framing  the  constitution:    "Should  om 
state,  however  important  it  may  conceive  itself  tc 
be,  or  a  minority  of  the  states,  suppose  that  they 
can  dictate  a  constitution  to  the  majority,  unless 
they  have  the  power  of  administering  the  ultima 
ratio,  they  will  find  themselves  deceived."  —  As  a 
summary,  we  may  say  that  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  by  the  conventions  of  six  of    the 
states,    New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,   Rhodo 
Island,  New  York.  Virginia  and  North  Ca^-ohna, 
was  not  at  all  voluriiaiy;  that  it  was  extorted  by 
Ihe  evident  preix>nderance  of  the  national  will, 
including  minorities  in  their  own  states,  as  well  as 
majorities  in  other  states,  and  by  a  fear  of  array- 
ing a  /wCTZfftf  sovereignty  against  a  real  sovereignty: 
that  the  whole  process  was  a  national  act;  and  that 
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Ihe  strongest  argumeaU  from  autboriiy  can  not 
HTsll  ajptluat  tlic  facU  of  the  case.  Nerertlielcss, 
tbere  Is  Olio  ex|>rr»Kion  of  opiaion  which  should 
b«  ciiti)  bore.  D(>I  OS  nii  argument  from  aulhoritj, 
Iml  a*  glvtug  fxacily  imd  lors^ly  the  writer's  be- 
lief. Il  i«  that  of  Janu's  Wilson,  in  the  Pennsvl- 
vwila  iMuvrnlioii  of  I>ec.  4. 1TS7.  "  Jlr  in-^ition 
U,  (hat  la  this  rountry  the  supreme,  abf^lute  and 
uuoialrollahlo  pontT  t«sidt>s  in  the  people  at 
laiyt-i  that  thfV  have  vcsinJ  certain  proporticwis 
t>f  IhbimwwittlheMaU'  p" 
the  fw-simjile  conlinues,  n>^ivit«aiid 


lUf  U<dy  of  tli«  itn>|>lf."  lie  who  as^rts  tbe  coa- 
IrarA-.  who  htilils  thai  thi*  will  of  a  naie  is.  or  lus 
rvf r  Im>u.  uiM>ui!t\>llat>)r.  piusi  prove  it  by  ad- 
tlui'Uij;  farts,  mn  opinioiis.  wh,tbrr  cootemiw 


action  of  Pennsylvaiiia  In  the  0 , , 

IbOB,  and  of  Georgia  in  the  Cherokee  CMe.  L 
1830-32  (see  that  title),  iaclined  toward  the  forci- 
ble mainienance  of  the  slate's  will,  in  the  formei 
case  tbe  national  autbority  was  enforetd,  and  in 
ihclalteritwasjielded.  South  CaroliDa'snullifica- 
tioQ  of  Ihe  tariff  act  in  1833  fulfilled  cTcry  requi- 
die  of  the  Iheorj-  of  slale  sovereignty  by  employ 
iag  a  formal  statu  convention  to  declare  tbe  un- 
controllable  will  of  ilie  slute.  TLis  was  therefore 
■:  but  that  I  the  first  fair  and  optn  altempt  in  our  history  to 
■      '    the  doctrine  to  its  logical  consequences. 


rv>Iuiii>(i.  — 16.    After  17S8  |  From  this  time  si 


«iai<>  sivCTvipity  enli^nil  ut^>a  tbe  seveiitj-.fi' 
yi^rs  »it«s>:lo  with  ilw  natk-oal  idea  which  enUed 

tUt!»X     \S»KKSTHSTRE!iv>LrTIOXS;   COXVES- 

'tnv\.ll,v«w\»W»;Jii>uiA*T:AtiiiGiASCE;  Xn,- 
I  invAtl**!i ;  #»i\'«3sm.N  :  REVwssTBrcnox  ;  N.i- 
Hvw  »  Tt)n't^U>ui  KhSii  iiro^jle  almont  c^ery 
sl*Si>  in  llw  I'lUi'i*  ia  tiun  dnlartd  it*  own  '"  gov- 
icts'»i;nlj:,""ai'il  ifctti.'n.^A'wi  aa  alm'wt  Iriniwnable 
^^wlt!»r\tw.-L««!^•l»  in  o:h<T  caMsi  by  other  atulcs. 
WUcr*  th«»  lUvUrtsUHis  stoppe<l,  and  were  In- 
tvtuki.1   h»  iti'».  al   naked   assi-rlion,  tbcy   come 

C'lvc^  w^.'.'.T  oiir  third  head  of  "  Htate  rightn." 
ibts,  fititi  ;iKy  havealwiiyo  been  common,  and 
)xi>twM>  » '11  a:rain  be  comnioD,  though  Ihcy  have 
WIS.-U  ^^v^r*>l^l  in  frequency  »ince  1885.  So  kto 
iks  V  i:v^  IS.  lS59,,on  the  occaitlonof  a  supreme 
w.-t  ^i,\-!"i>'ii  aguinst  the  Wisconsin  "ptrBonal 
ll:■*■.■.,^  li«f-(*e«  that  title),  the  slate  leginlature 
•wv^^l  a  srri.'S  of  resolutions,  tbe  last  of  which 
.(•'■k*  the  following  BlroHg  language :  ■  ■  that  the 
wvvtul  siiiti-s  which  formed  tliat  inMrunicnt  fthe 
,>..»«iilution].  being  wvc'cign  and  independent 
k.x^  the  un<iuostionable  right  to  judge  of  iis  in' 
«\«.tloi,s;_and  thai  a  poHli^  defiance  by  ihose 
»» .■■^•igntie.  of  all  Unauthorized  acts  done  under 
il  J  Vn.  ,  i-'^^n't-nt  is  ihu  righlful  remedy." 
^  ,  r,-nces  to  sovereign  states  and  the  sovereignty 
,^  lie  s^tes  have  since  been  by  no  n.eans  untSul^ 
tu  kg.«Utive  resolutions  and  judicial  decisions 


T  Y,>rk  HI 


■c  officers ; 


'  It  requires  the 


l»y  down  itj  ditmity  ri.  i, "  --i"'^^  ""^  "■^'^  i 

,,..™  "»'»».  "d  to  become  , 

■"■ton  ot  .  poKjM,  lo.i;;;;.'"'''  ■">■  VV^'M 
►ovety^ignty  by  furee  In  °^  ""^  so  called 

«'"  «re  Ittlcrcted  o„|,  ,7?.°'  "PPO'lUon  to  It. 
«M  i««iot  .o,er.l™;C  "'*  """  »tere  thU 
■»n.  It  i.  fairly  dSb'^Jr^  '■""«'"  "l""- 
1812  fall.  1.  He  i™  ™l~8«  ..d  lie  ,„  f, 
P'»l»Wlliy  1.  ilutt  It  S£, '°  "»  l«'er  cl™.    The 

■  ■"-■""""-"  ^t-rcr^n" 


failure.     The  inability  of  the  state 
lo  in.-iintain  its  ground  was  so  evident  that  an 
unofficial  aswmblage  suspended  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  stale  (o  a  point  beyond  the  designated  lime. 
uvereignly  became  ineitri- 
.blv  blended  with  slavery,  until  the  groniag  un- 
,  ioaof  both  nideil  in  secession  in  1860-61.    (See 
[  Sui-EBT,  Sbcessios.)    It  is  very  true,  as  most 
I  Miuthern  writers  assert,  that  the  fundamtnlol  issue 
on  which  Ihe  seceding  state.i  waged  war  is  1681-5 
was  the  mainienance  of  "  Ihe  right  of  wlfgn'-  j 
enunenl.*'  that  is,  of  state  sovereignly  ;  and  thai.  [ 
in  comparison  with  this,  slavery  was  of  liltlc  im-  j 
portance.     It  is  true,  that,  when  a  stale  liad  once  t 
pronounced  its  will  to  secede,  both  the  supporten 
and  the  opposersof  secession  felt  bound  to  luBlnUin 
Ihe  will  of  Ihe  slate,  even  to  the  eitenl  of  va 
againa  the  rnitrd  Slates.     But  it  I9  equallf  true, 
Ihatnosucbi^ue  would  ever  have  been  presenied 
but  for  slavery  and  ils  progressive  influence  lo 
arraying  the  will  of  the  stale  against  tlie  will  of 
the  nation.     When  the  issue  was  at  last  presented, 
il  could  no  Iwiger  be  avoided.      There  «as  no 
room  for  forbearance,  or,  as  .Patrick  Henry  lerwed 
it,  "  magnaninuiy  ";  sovereignty  was  brought  lo 
the  touchstone,  and  state  sovereignly  was  fouDd 
wanting. — In  the  subsequent  process  of  recon- 
struction (see  that  title),  there  was  very  much  that 
was  at  variance  not  only  with  stale  sovereignlf, 
but  with  stale  righu  ss  weU.    The  power  over 
the  militia,  tbe  elective  franchise,  the  slate  courts, 
and  the  police  regulation  of   citica  and  town*, 
which  tbe  universal  national  will  decrees  to  be  ia 
the  states,  was  for  a  tune. withheld  from  the  lllelf 
seceding  states.     If  this  was  inlended  in  anj-  wav 
cerliflcaie  of  burial  for  the  defunct  theory  of 
!  sovereignly,  it  served  tbe  further  purpOM 
of  bringing  into  plainer  view  the  healthy  doctriae 
rights;  for  the  punishment  was  BO  nhhor- 
rcnt  lo  llie  national  instincts  that  it  wai  veri' 
rapidly  abandoned.     Out  of  all  tbe  slruggli-s  of 
the  post  has   come  the  unanimous  will  of  Hit 
nation,  equally  opposed  lo  stRte  sovereignly  and 
to  centralization,  that  it  shall  be  an  indissoluUe 
Union  of  indestmcttblc  stales.  —  U.    Under  the   • 
first  bead  the  effort  has  been  made  to  show  Ihe 
basclessnesB  of   slate  sovereignly  from  the  siajl* 
bislorical   fact  thai  ihfe  will  of   the  nation  has 
always  been  the  controlling  power,  though  it  h«8 
always  been  foibcaring  in  non-essentials.    II  « 
necessary  further  to  adduce  some  other  more  iso- 
lated faclB,  all  showing  |lhat  the  Kates  ware  neta 
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:e(ling  stales,  which  so  loudly  declared 
:igQly,  were  at  the  same  time  contro- 
asserlioa  by  tlieir  inatinclive  efforts  la 
Dalion  for  the  protectiOD  of  state  aov- 
V  sovereignty  incapable  of  self-main- 
1  always  under  the  protection  of  a  liigh^ 
a  contrediclion  in  terms.  — 3.  A  stil?^ 
jection  is  the  nature  of  Ibe  govern- 
her  they  be  called  federal  or  nalionai, 
been  formed  in,  for  and  by  the  Union, 
revolutionary,  government  of  the  con- 
gress, was  absolutely  opposed  to  state 
The  Krmiea  which  were  mustered, 
'hich  were  created,  the  war  which  was 
flagivhich  was  displayed,  the  treaties 
niiidc,  and  tlie  debt  nhtch  was  con- 
o  all  exclusively  national,  and  depcnd- 
credit  on  the  will  of  Uie  whole  peo- 
ess  even  slioivcd  its  national  nature 
{  ind[!pendence  without  Ibe  assent  of 
and  by  practically  making  Washington 
777.  Even  the  articles  of  confedera- 
L  they  declared  the  sovereignty  of  each 
idictcd  the  assertion  by  leaving  the  in- 
vercignty  to  the  national  government. 
line  to  the  constitution,  the  olijt-ction 
lolulely  insuperable.  The  jjrohihitiona 
itea  in  Hcclion  10  of  article  I.  are  ali 
of  ilieeierciae  of  sovereign  powers; 
lien,  were  not  in  fact  regarded  as  sov 
ilher  by  themselves  or  by  others.  Tiic 
ent  can  not  be  applied  io  the  preced- 
,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  eer'ain 
he  United  Slates;  for  these  are  all  mat- 
ne,  not  sovereign  powers.  Under  the 
the  stales  were  not  to  have  even  the 
of  sovereignties;  the  po.werslo  declare 
le  peace,  to  conclude  treaties,  to  sup- 
ections,  and  to  punish  treason,  ^lere 
where  they  belonged,  in  the  national 
If  slates  formed  the  constitution, 
m1  their  own  assertions  of  sovereignty, 
lion  must  be,  not_tiint  suites,  slate  gov- 
the  federal  government  is  sovereigti, 
f  uncontrollably  power,  but  that  the 
e  nation,  divided  by  its  own  will  inl-. 
jTcreign. — The  idea  that  the  soier- 
le  slates  was  only  suspended  by  tin; 
(  Ibe  constitution,  ready  to  be  revived 
ent  by  the  will  of  the  slate,  though  it 
eral  southern  doctrine  after  almui  1803 
los),  is  altogether  too  fine  spun  for 
B  or  recognition.  The  idta  of  a  conia- 
gnty,  of  a  sovereignly  which  sleeps 
n  Winkle, but  wakesatthe  exercise  of 
[tended  will,  of  an  uncontrollable  will 
exists  though  it  has  resigned  Iik  cs- 
>ther,  of  an  abdicated  sovereign  peace- 
g  its  own  sovereignty.  Is  certainly  an 
7  political  dogma;  and  its  evident  ial- 
ugh  to  disprove  the  notion  ttml  the 
sovereign.  — Above  all,  the  pro- 
ie|^)y  ll^p-fouAp,  not  by  all 
la^P^t^Pto  st^Kovereignty. 
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raiiflcation  n  majority  of  the  votei 

instead  of  those  actually  voting,  that 

in«Dla  proposed  are  lost  from  sheer 

terest  in  them.    Popular  indiflereac 

lulioaal  queatione  is  veiy  geaeral,  am 

of  all  the  voters  has  frequenttj  e1ecte< 

for  office,  while  at  tbe  same  poll  ci 

Rm«iidmeQt«  have  been  lost  because  f 

ceive  the  required  majority  of  the  qua 

In  the  following  states  &  conveoiio 

new  or  revised  constitution  may  be  o 

voleofainajority  of  the  votes  cast:  A. 

iforaia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 

oesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada. 

North  Carolina,   Pennsjlvniiia,  Sou 

Tennessee,   Virginia,  West  Virginia 

sin.     In  Maryland,  New  York  and  01 

lion  of  calling  a  constitutional  eonv 

be  submitted  to  the  people  once  in  e 

years,  and  a  majority  of  those  voting 

galizes  fl.     In  Michigan  the  questl 

submitted  every  sixteen  years,  and  in 

shire  every  seven  years.    In  the  lai 

town  meetings  act  directly  on  the  qu 

out  intervention  of  the  legislature. 

Island  three*flflha  of  the  qualified  e 

vole  to  call  a  convention.     In  Delan 

and  Kentucky  a  majority  of  the  le 

required  to  call  such  a  body.     In  Floi 

Kansas,  Michigan  and  Mississippi  a 

ibose  voting  at  the  same  election  for 

the  legislature  Is  required  to  call  a  c 

convention.  —  Corporationb.    Mos 

recent  state  constitutions  restrict  the 

legislature  to  create  private  corporatio 

iict,  but  permit  their  organization  u 

laws.     The  aim  is  to  prohibit  or  cl 

privileges.     Stockholders  are  genera 

ble  to  creditors  for  the  full  amouni 

speclive  interest  la   the  stock.  —  C< 

court  of  highest  powers  or  final 

called  in  a  few  states  the  court  of  ap 

ignuted  in  nearly  all  as  the  supreme 

Diode  of  appointment,  the  tenure  i 

number  of  judges  constituting  the  su 

and  their  compensation,  differ  greati 

stales.     In  all,  the  constitution  fixes 

itppoinlmeot  and  the  jurisdiction,  botli 

appellate,  with  power  usually  given  t 

ture  to  modify  the  latter;  In  a  few  sta 

lier  of  judges,  and  in  most  slates  tbeii 

left  to  be  fixed  by  tbe  legislature.    ' 

piigc   804  exhibits  these  variations  L 

view.    Itvill  be  seen  that  only  four  si 

a  life  tenure  for  the  judges  of  tbe  hig 

tribunal:  and  in  these  tbe  incumbents 

ble  by  the  legislature  for  cause  or  by  in 

In  llie  remaining  thirty-tour  states  II 

judicial  office  vary  from  two  years  i 

n-bich  is  the  shortest,  up  to  twenty-c 

Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  longest,  e 

prescribed  ;    although    In    New   Uai 

judges  must  retire  upon  reaching  seve 

age.     In  all  the  states  judges  are  ri 
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of  tlie 
hall  be 
.^ligious 
i\,  ICan- 
braska, 
s,  'West 

ineligi- 

of  Del- 
n,  New 
jf  these 
11  office, 
providing 
{^  in  case 

the  gov- 
vcn  slates 
3  of  these 

governor 
le  speaker 

vacancy. 
ist  elect  a 

is  vacant; 
In  Oregon, 
vernor,  de- 
2,  the  pres- 
•,  succession 
,  second,  to 
e;  third,  to 
i  states  the 
except  that 
in  the  third 
I  filled,  first, 
darily  by  the 
if  the  offices 
both  become 
.  council.    In 
tutiona  of  In- 
l  Virginia  re- 
)vide  by  law 
—  Suffrage. 
ns  is  fixed  in 
vdlaws;  these 
ndment  to  the 
rohibiting  any 
mt  of  color  or 
eluded,  fifteen 
:ncTs  who  have 
actual  citizens, 
iubrace  in  some 
\n  all,  a  certain 
te  and  locality 
le  the  suffrage, 
uires  two  years' 
ij  can  vote;  and 
red  by  any  state, 
ilichigan  require 
ic  state;  and  this 
required.   Nine 
cnce,  viz.,  Colo- 
ssissippi,  Nebras- 
ind  Oregon.   All 
's  residence  with- 
ferring  the  right 
•ounty  is  required 
aonlh  to  one  year, 


and  within  the  voting  precinct  for  various  times 
running  from  only  ten  days  to  six  months.    The 
restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  are  some* 
>^hat  numerous,  but  of  late  years  are  becoming 
steadily  lessened  in  number.    A  property  quali- 
fication, which  formerly  prevailed  in  some  states, 
now  exists  only  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  pos- 
session of  property  to  the  value  of  184  dollars 
in  real  estate  over  all  incumbrances  is  re(|uired, 
or  (as  an  alternative)  the  payment  of  a  tax  to 
the  amount  of  one  dollar.    The  payment  of  a 
tax  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Ten- 
nessee.   In  all  the  states  voters  must  be  male 
citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upward, 
although  a  limited  suffrage  has  been  extended 
to  women,  enabling  them  to  vote  at  school  dis- 
trict elections  only,  in  Colorado,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  and  some  other  states.    Illiteracy,  it 
has  been  widely  claimed,  should  be  a  bar  to  suf- 
frage, but  this  view  has  prevailed  continuously  in 
two  states  only;  Massachusetts  requiring  that  a 
voter  shall  have  the  capacity  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  write  his  name,  and  Connecticut  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  or  stat- 
utes.   Among  the  most  widely  enforced  disabili- 
ties, idiots  and  insane  persons  are  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  suffrage  by  the  constitutions  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wiscon- 
sin.   Paupers  are  excluded  in  Delaware,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin.    Persons  convicted  of  crime  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  except^ 
Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee and  Vermont.    In  most  other  states  the- 
laws  make  the  same  exclusion.     Persons  under 
guardianship  are  excluded  in  Florida,  Kansas, 
Maine,    Maryland,     Massachusetts,    Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin.    Bribery,  or  offer 
to  bribe  an  elector  to  influence  votes,  is  made  a 
disqualification  for  suffrage  or  office  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont  and  Wisconsin.     Most  of  the 
other  states  have  provided  by  law  severe  penalties 
for  bribery,  including,  in  some  cases,  exclusion 
from  suffrage  for  a  term  of  years  or  indefinitely. 
—  Sunday.    The  laws  against  desecration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  have  no  constitutional  sanc- 
tion except  the  recognition  of  Christianity  (in  the 
constitutions  of  a  few  states)  and  the  permission 
to  the  legislature  to  make  laws  promoting  religion 
and  morality.    The  prohibition  of  labor  or  sports^ 
on  Sunday,  although  found  in  the  laws  of  most 
states,  is  not  rigidly  or  continuously  enforced  in 
any.    While  these  laws  may  be  defended  on  au- 
thority and  long  custom,  the  fact  that  their  en- 
forcement has  more  and  more  fallen  into  desue- 
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men,  ortinAcsB  'siiiiMU,  inre  fand  ii  'UMuAued  influ- 
ence in  IncreaslBg  the  nmnber  of  msikm.    !M«aiy 
neva  wcrald  halve  been  undertaken  Ind  it  not  been 
for  a  ooBVictkn  of  BuoceBS  llhroii^  the  p^Wf^  cf 
comMntftion.  While  this  is  true  tegmfllBgidl  com- 
bhmtions,  it  is  Tery^doabtful  V  it  is  trae  of  the 
strong,  welV'OTgfsniced  nmiens  that  liave  repre- 
sented certain  closses^f  woTtnnen  for  flome  years. 
While  many  tft  i^est  mrions  ere  respcm^Ue  f<ir 
some 'of  ibe nostdetemiiBed, liotly eoxHested  and 
hnpoitairt  strikes  df  tlie  oentnry,  some  of  wlrich 
were  totally  hxdef  enslbh?,  *it  is  liso  true,  as  a  rule, 
1    thtft  (heir  utterances  and  infiucBce  sre  against 
1    strikes.  Hieir  r^Nisais  to  undertake  general  strikes, 
f    or  to  countenance  local  ^ones,  are  quite  frequent. 
Not  •only  Ims  Hiefr  positive  influence  been  exer- 
cised Again^  strilies,  Wt  indiKctly  they  liaise  had 
a  matlLed  <^eCt  in  rcdachig  tlieir  ninnl)cr.    Ail- 
justiBCDts  fff  wages  to  "^^cfa  they  have  been  par- 
ties lnrv*e,  as  a  rule,  been  Tor  longer  periods  than 
n^Mn  Ttftes  bnve  been  fixed  idtbout  unions;  thoir 
strength  has  made  them  Tespected,  and  deferred 
demands  upon  tbe  trades  they  represented  until  a 
real  necessity  tor  reductions  ^existed ;  while  their 
1     accinnuhrted  funds  -and  t^e  force  of  ^nbKc  opin 
t    ion,  *to  which  Ihey  lire  qifhe  sensitive,  ha^*e  ren- 
dered them  conservative  and  dismcKncd  to  enter 
upon  a  "Strike  until  no  other^course  seemed  open. 
--  JTte  StfOUHci  of  '8trike&.    It  te  TaanifeSTly  im- 
possible  to  seciire  complete  andaconratefilatistics 
of  strikes.    Many  «pe  ne^er  'heard  ef  by  others 
than  the  parties  engaged,  and  'when  hifonnation 
concerning  those  thiit  ore  iniown  is  Dot  tefused, 
the  statements  madenreYrequenflyBO^ncomplete 
and  inaccurate,  and  so  evidently  colored  by  the 
views  and  supposed  itnerestsof  the  party  giving 
them,  thtft  they  are  fartrmn  rehable  in  many  of 
their  particulars.    NotwiMiimmding  tliis,  tlie  pub- 
lished statist icsK>f  strikes  are  of  great  iTnportance. 
They  render  svaiMble  muCh  vuluttbleitfforroation 
concerning  the  unmber,  charadter,  losses  and  re- 
suits  of  strikes,  and  Yumish  many 'facts  neoessniy 
to  a  decision  as  to  their  policy  and  Justice.    The 
most  important  publications  on  this  -subject  are . 
the  ""Report  of  thelBritish  Social  Science  Associ- 
ation" ("Trade  Societies  and  Strikes/'  London, 
1«60);  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  'O.  Phillips  Bevun  be- 
fore the  statistical  ^society,  London,  Jan.  20,  I860, 
the  first  attempt  to  give  the  statistics  of  tfae«trikes 
of  any  country  Yora  series  of  years;  fhe  **  Report 
of  the  ^iassttChusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics*' 
for  1880,  and  of  Pennsylvania  for  1882,  giving 
the  statistics 'Of  strikes  in  these  states  for  a  series 
of  years;  and  the  "  Report  on  Strikes  in  the  United 
States  for  1880,"  compiled  tor  the  United  States 
census  \9^  Jos.  T).  Weeks.    Tlte  neports  of  several 
of  thcToyal^ndpariiamcntmycommltteesorGrefft 
Britain  on  labor 'Subjects,  und'Clie  annual  reports 
of  many  trades  unions  also,  contain  much  valuable 
information  on  strikes.  Theselutter,  however,  ore 
ndt  generaliy  iwnitaUic.    "Mr.  Bevon  reports  on 
2i852'Strikc8  in  Oreat  Britain,  covering  the  years 
from  lOTO'to  t"879.    The'loss  in  wagfs  alone  from 
1 14'df  these  Strikes  <w»  Wj06?7,886.    in  the  writ- 
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it    came  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  the  promoters  would  have  been 
glad  to  cite  this  as  a  precedent;  but,  as  they  could 
not  obtain  the  government  credit,  they  secured  a 
double  grant  of  land  per  mile,  47,000,000  acres 
in   all.     Subsequently  the  two  southern  routes 
secured  together  about  70,000,000  acres.    There 
have  been  granted  to  railroads,  in  all,  nearly  160,- 
000,000  acres  of  territorial  land,  besides  tlie  state 
lands  above  mentioned.  —  Land  concession  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  twelve  years  ago.    It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether,  apart  from  its  abuse,  it  was  a  good 
system.    Its  advocates  claim :  1,  that  the  country 
"was  the  gainer  by  the  construction  of  long  lines 
of   useful  railroad  at  a  much  earlier  time  than 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise;  2,  that  the 
government  was  no  loser,  because  the  land  was 
only  granted  in  alternate  sections,  and  the  imme- 
diate increase  in  value  of  those  sections  retained  by 
the  government  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  much  slower  increase  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
which  would  otherwise  have  accrued;  8,  that  the 
settler  was  a  gainer  because  he  could  better  afford  to 
pay  the  additional  price  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
a  railroad.    On  the  other  side  it  is  charged :  1 ,  that 
it  stimulated  unsound  railroad  schemes  and  caused 
too  much  railroad  building;  2,  that  the  provisions 
intended  to  protect  the  government  interests  were 
almost  systematically  disregarded;  8,  that  the  set- 
tler, once  established  so  far  from  markets  and  from 
competing  transportation  routes,  was  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroad ;  while  the  real  gainer 
by  these  enhanced  values  was  generally  the  land 
speculator.    The  comparative  force  of  these  argu- 
ments must  be  decided  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  case  where  they  are  applied ;  but  there 
have  been  so  many  mistakes,  and  so  much  cor- 
ruption, that  the  burden  of  "proof  in  every  case 
were  for  {  lies  upon  the  advocates  of  the  land-grant  policy. 
—  England  never  adopted  any  system  of  railroad 
subsidies.    Her  inland  relations  were  such  that  her 
people  were  only  too  ready  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  lines  without  govern- 
ment encouragement.    But  England's  foreign  and 
colonial  relations  were  such  as  to  force  her  gov- 
ernment to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  steam- 
ship subsidies;  and  it  did  so  with  great  prompt- 
ness.   It  was  not  until  1838  that  the  practical  im- 
portance of  ocean  steam  navigation  was  made  to 
appear.     Proposals  for  a  line  of  Atlantic  mail 
steamers  were  at  once  invited,  and  in  1880  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Cunard,  whose 
bid  was  the  most  favorable.    The  original  con- 
tract was  for  three  ships  at  an  annual  compensa- 
tion of  £55,000;  it  was  soon  modified  to  four  ships 
at  £81,000.      This  contract  was  extended   and 
modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  in  1846, 
1854  and  1858 ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  that  it  has  been  greatly  reduced.    In  1840  a 
contract  for  fourteen  ships  at  £240,000  was  made 
with  the  Royal  Mail  steam  packet  company,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails  to  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  United  States.    This  company  afterward 
extended  its  field  of  operations  to  South  America. 
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expended  for  Plusifle  mot  service  was  largely  in- 
creased, proYision  beiiig  at  the  sane  tm»  mad» 
for  the  Rinaina  railtoAd;  and  in  July,  1802^  the 
subsidy  for  the  CoUina  Line  to  Liverpool,  origi- 
nally $986,000,  was  increased  to  |888,000.  Oct.  1, 
1852,  the  United  Staitea  foreigo  mail  service 
as  foUows : 


Route.             PblnU. 

No.  of  Trips. 

Amount 
of  Pay. 

L.  Now  York  to  Bremerbaroii 

2.    Charleston  to  Havana 

'  New  York  to  Aopinwull .  1 
3    NewOrleaii»t«>iuH)inwaU  . 
'  '^  New  York  via  Havana  to  f 
I     New  Orleans 

Once  a  month. 
Twice  a  month. 

Twice  a  month. 

Twice  a  month. 
26  per  year. 
Once  a  month. 
Twice  a  month. 

$  900,600 
50,000 

290,000 

4    Panama  to  Orecon 

5.  New  York  to  Liverpool  .. 

6.  New  York  to  Havre 

7.  Aspinwall  to  Panama 

«M8,2fiO 

868.000 

150,000 

50^488 

Total - 

$1,946,686 

^•By  fhr  the  most  ambitioiis  of  these  enterprises 
was  the  CoUina  line  to  Liverpool    The  United 
States  government  had  demanded  such  vessels  as 
would  afEord  a  very  high  rate  of  speed;  theieia 
departing  from  the  English  policy,  which  demand- 
ed regularity  and  gveat  safety  at  comparatifvely 
slow  rates,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cunard  and  Pe- 
ninsular &  Onental  Unes.    The  Collins  steamships 
thus  cost  a  hirge  sum  in  tlneir  construetion,  and  a 
career  of  exceptiooal  prosperity  was  needed  to  sup- 
port them  eren  with  the  assistance  of  the  subsidy. 
This  prosperity  they  enjoyed  for  four  years,  from 
1860  to  1854.    In  September  of  that  year  they  lost 
the  steamship  "  Arctic,"  and  little  more  Uian  a 
yeai  later  the ' '  F&cific. "  Under  the  dissatisfaction 
produced  by  these  disasters,  combined  with  other 
reasons,  the  subsidy  wa»  withdrawn.     The  line 
succumbed,  and  in  1868  the  steamships  were  sold. 
The  other  subsidies  were  discontinued  at  about  the 
same  time.    The  Bremen  line  withdrew  its  steam- 
ships on  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in  1858;  the 
Havre  line  continued  operations  until  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.    A  consid^able 
portion  of  the  United  States  mail  service  was  at 
this  time  maintained  by  Yanderbilt's  steamships 
without  subsidy;  but  these  ceased  in  the  war  time 
to  be  employed  in  this  way.    At  the  beginning  of 
1864  we  had  no  steamships  crossing  the  ocean,  and 
none  engaged  in  foreign  trade  except  the  Havana 
and  Pacific  lines.    (See  Memorial  of  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1864.)  —  In  that  year  con- 
gress authorized  a  nmil  contract  for  twelve  round 
trips,  of  vessels  of  not  less  than  2,000  tons,  from 
New  York  to  Brazil,  at  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$150,000.    The  most  favorable  offer  was  mode  by 
J.  P.  Navarro,  representing  what  afterwjird  be- 
came the  United  States  &  Brazil  steamship  com- 
pany.   The  Degotiatk>i»  dragged  on  for  a  long 
time;  there  were  many  irregularities,  including 
most  suspkrioiis  and  persistent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  eon^>any  to  make  the  government  accept 

*  Owing  to  a  misprint  in  the  orijrinal  report  to  congress, 
both  this  sam  and  the  total  are  nsaally  quoted  half  a  miilioik 
doUar*  too  laige. 
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allied  to  them."    Intelligence  is  not  an  infallible 
test  of  political  wisdom,  but  it  is  essential  -to  the 
safe    conduct  of  government;  and  if  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted evil  to  withhold  the  suffrage  from  any  per- 
son,  the  prevention  of  greater  evil  demands  its 
denial  to  the  illiterate.    So  low  an  educational  test 
can  not,  with  present  private  and  public  aid  for 
elementary  instruction,  long  bar  any  one  from  the 
electorate  who  would  strengthen  the  state.    2.  An 
economic  qualification  evidenced  by  maintenance 
Tfvithout  municipal  aid,  and  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax.     In  politics,  as  elsewhere,  only  that  which 
costs  is  valued.    The  industrial  virtues  imply  self- 
denial,  which  prepares  their  possessors  to  wield 
political  power;  but  pauperism  raises  a  presump- 
tion of  unfitness  to  share  in  political  power.    The 
person  who  can  not  support  himself  has  no  moral 
claini  to  rule  one  who  can.    The  payment  of  one 
direct  tax  is  a  political  objecMesson,  useful  to  all, 
and   imperatively  needed  by  those  who  pay  no 
other  tax  and  occasion  the  greater  part  of  all  po- 
lice expenditure.    In  cities  an  additional  qualifi- 
cation— the  payment  of  such  taxes  or  rent  as  give 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  municipality— should  be  imposed  upon 
the  electors  of  the  local  body  which  makes  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  and  lays  municipal  taxes. 
Its  necessity  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
in  1876,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  government  of 
cities.      (See   Cities.)      "Non-taxpayers,"  says 
Mill,  "have  every  motive  to  be  lavish,  and  none 
to  economize.    As  far  as  money  matters  are  con- 
that  other  ^  'kerned,  any  power  of  voting  possessed  by  them 
nl  by  man-    is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
I  origin  to    free  government,  a  severance  of  the  power  of  con- 
r  Huspend-     trol  from  the  interest  in  its  beneficial  exercise. " 
lat  the  first    8.    A  moral  qualification  evidenced  by  habitual 
obedience  to  the  positive  law  of  the  state.    Such 
obedience,  practically,  is  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  courts  to  the  phrase  "  good  moral  charac- 
ter."   Theoretically  the  wisdom  of  thus  restrict- 
ing the  suffrage  has  long  been  admitt«d.    One  of 
the  present  state  constitutions  mentions  "good 
moral  character  "  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  citi- 
zenship ;  the  United  States  statutes  require  an 
alien  applying  for  naturalization  to  "  make  it  ap- 
pear to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  admitting  such 
alien,  ♦  *  that  during  that  term  (five  years)  he 
has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character. " 
Practically,  the  enforcement  of  these  constitutional 
and  statutory  requirements  has  been  impossible, 
for  the  law  has  never  given  naturalization  courts 
and  registrars  of  elections  any  adequate  means 
for  the  determination  of  the  law-abiding  character 
of  applicants  for  citizenship  and  registration.  — 
The  political  injustice  of  allowing  law-breakers, 
inflicting  heavy  taxes  upon  law-keepers,  to  become 
and  remain  voters,  that  is,  law-makers,  is  equaled 
only  by  its  danger,  for  wherever  a  bare  majority 
rule,  and  the  will  of  law-breakers  is  allowed  legal 
expression,  the  action  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
state  may  be  determined  by  its  basest  elements. 
This  danger  can  be  diminished  by  1,  Lawsestab- 
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lent  and  reBfdkig  therein,  and  aH  freemen  h»Htag  pro|>> 
r  to  erty  in  the  state  aboTe  the  Talne  of  thirty  pounds 
Jobs  cnrrent  money,  and  having  resided  in  the  county 
ioiis  in  which  they  offer  to  vote  one  whole  year  next 
the  preceding  the  election";  in  North  Carolina,  for 
had  senators,  ''all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty -one 
the  years  who  have  been  inhabitants  of  any  one 
isti-  county  within  the  state  twelve  months  fmme^ 
)rce  diately  preceding  the  day  of  election,  and  pos- 
frce  sessed  of  a  freehold  within  the  same  county  of 
<kI,  fifty  acres  of  land  for  six  months  next  before  and 
iiD-  at  the  day  of  election,"  and  for  members  of  the 
ivas  house  of  ccmimons,  "all  freemen  of  the  age  of 
,  or  twenty  one  years  who  have  been  inhabitants  of 
;tvo  any  one  county  within  the  state  twelve  months 
khI  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  election, 
the  and  shall  have  paid  public  taxes";  in  South  Car- 
hat  olina,  *  *  every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
i  to  one  years,  being  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  having 
resided  therein  two  years  previous  to  the  day  of 
election,  and  who  hath  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres 
of  land,  or  a  town  lot  of  which  he  hath  been  le- 
gally seized  and  possessed  at  least  six  months 
before  such  election,  or  (not  having  such  freehold 
or  town  lot),  hath  been  a  resident  within  the  elec- 
tion district  m  which  he  offers  to  give  his  vote  six 
months  before  said  election,  and  hath  paid  a  tax 
the  preceding  year  of  three  shillings  sterling  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  government";  and  in 
(Georgia  such  "citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
state  as  shall  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
(>st  one  years,  and  shall  have  paid  tax  for  the  year 
er-  next  preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  resided 
cc-  six  months  within  the  county."  —  In  the  United 
lil-  8tate9,  1799^1884.  ^During  this  period  freehold 
%"  franchise  has  given  way  to  manhood  suffrage, 
•k,  The  French  revolution,  intensifying  the  demo- 
ve  cratie  spirit  till  Americans  abhorred  all  political 
of  privileges  as  British  badges;  the  transfer  of  polit- 
he  ical  leadership  from  conservative  statesmen  of 
he  long  experience  to  radical  politicians  cdioing  the 
Id  French  dogma  of  political  equality;  the  vast  ex- 
y,  panMon  of  territory,  with  the  settlement  of  new 
ly  states  bidding  against  each  other  with  political 
•t-  franchises  for  immignmts;  the  growth  of  popula- 
y,  tion,  with  the  rise  of  large  cities  inhabited  by 
ty  many  uninterested  in  the  soil ;  the  anti-slavery 
!  le  agitation,  spreading  the  doctrine  of  the '  *  rights  of 
h  man  ";  the  gradual  popular  recognition  that  the 
1  y  principles  of  the  declaration  of  independence  had 
y  not  been  logically  applied;  the  private  interest 
1  j^  of  demagogues,  and  the  fierce  competition  of  par* 
c-  ties  careful  for  the  next  election  if  neglectful  of 
y  the  next  generation;  and,  finally,  the  alleged  ne- 
ix  c(;ssity  imposed  by  a  war,  one  of  whose  incidents 
X-  was  the  emancipation  of  a  race — are  some  of  the 
lie  causes  which  have  united  to  produce  the  existing 
it  electoral  franchise.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  orig- 
IV  inal  states  have  abolished  the  tax  and  property 
r-  tests,  as  follows :  New  Hampshire,  the  tax  test  in 
n  1793;  Gteorgia.  the  property  lest  in  1796;  Mary- 
r-  I  land,  the  property  test  in  1801  and  1809;  Massa- 
*•*  chuHetts,  the  property  test  in  1821 ;  New  York,  the 
property  test  in  1821,  and  the  tax  test  iu  18dlk; 
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na-  and  no  resolutioi^  taken  in  presence  of  the  king. 
as  The  ministers  may  be  members  of  the  diet;  those 
>ur  who  are  not  members  have  the  right  of  being  pres- 
W'  ent  in  both  chambers  and  taking  part  in  delibera- 
m-  tions,  but  without  a  vote.  The  initiative  in  the 
irs  diet  belongs  in  part  to  the  king,  who  makes  propo- 
m-  sitioDB  to  the  two  chambers,  and  in  part  to  the 
Q-  deputies,  whose  motions  must  be  made  within  ten 
g.  days  after  the  opening  of  the  diet,  unless  as  to 
n-  questions  concerning  constitutional  changes,  or 
of  those  caused  by  facts  which  have  arisen  during 
.h  the  session. — Business  is  prepared  by  committees, 
St  who  give  their  views  to  the  chambers.  There  are 
p-  five  permanent  committees,  which  are  formed  at 
)r  the  opening  of  each  ordinary  diet :  1,  the  commit- 
d  tee  on  the  constitution,  for  all  questions  of  change 
1-  in  the  constitution — this  committee  examines  the 
\  reports  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and  gives  its 
s  opinions  on  them ;  2,  the  committee  on  finance 
s  (siats-utskott),  which  examines  the  public  revenues 
r  and  expenditures;  8,  the  committee  on  taxation, 
which  proposes  new  taxes,  and  calculates  the  in- 
come therefrom ;  4,  the  bank  committee  {bank- 
vtskotf),  which  inspects  the  royal  bank  and  directs 
its  administration;  6,  the  committee  on  legislation 
(lag-utskott),  which  gives  its  opinion  on  everything 
relating  to  civil,  criminal  and  ecclesiastical  law. 
Special  committees,  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
connected  with  the  permanent  conmiittees,  may 
also  be  formed,  if  the  diet  thinks  necessary.  Fi- 
nally, if  a  question  arises  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  permanent  committees,  a  special  committee 
{HUfdUigi-uUikott)  is  appointed.  The  permanent 
and  special  committees  are  appointed  half  by  one 
and  half  by  the  other  chamber.  Special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  so-called  secret  committee 
{Tumliga-utskotf),  which  is  appointed  by  the  two 
chambers  at  the  request  of  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  its  advice  to  the  king  himself  on 
such  questions  as  it  shall  please  him  to  propose.  — 
If  the  two  chambers  agree  in  a  decision,  it  be- 
comes the  decision  of  the  diet.  If  they  are  op- 
posed in  opinion,  it  is  for  the  competent  commit- 
tee to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement ; 
should  it  not  succeed,  the  question  is  adjourned 
till  another  session.  If,  however,  this  question 
couccrns  the  taxes,  public  expenditure,  or  the 
bunk,  the  two  chambers  vote  separately,  and  the 
opinion  which  has  the  majority  of  votes,  without 
regard  to  the  chambers,  becomes  the  decision  of 
the  diet.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  diet  elects  the 
king,  the  successor  to  the  throne,  or  the  regent. 
Together  with  the  king,  it  frames  the  laws,  votes 
the  taxes,  fixes  the  budget,  and  exercises  control 
f>ver  the  government  and  its  officials,  through  the 
i«rency  of  its  procurator  general  (Jtistitie-ombuds- 
'/lari)  elected  each  year  by  forty -eight  electors 
'Ijosen  for  this  purpose,  twenty-four  by  each  cham- 
)or.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  procurator  general  of 
he  diet  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed 
yy  all  functionaries;  he  has  access  to  all  tribunals, 
nd  central  administrative  bureaus;  he  may  have 
11  recjords  or  reports  brought  to  him;  he  publishes 
acli  yeat  a  general  statement,  which  is  printed.  — 
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the    ing  finances  and  the  postal  service  is  explained  by 
the  increase  of  commercial  activity,  which  also 
naturally  figures  among  the  sources  of  income. 
The  diet  of  1856  marked  one  of  the  stages  of  this 
transformation  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cials; the  budget  of  ordinary  expenditures  was 
increased  that  year  from  19,815,880  to  25,508,500 
riksdalers  riksmynt,  that  is  to  say,  82  per  cent. 
—  Extraordinary  expenditures  are  voted  for  one 
year,  and  must  be  paid  partly  by  the  office  of  the 
state,  and  partly  by  the  office  of  the  public  debt 
(riksgdldskontar).    In  1869  the  first  had  to  pay 
5,496,371  riksdalers  riksmynt   for  the  artillery 
service  and  the  railroads;  the  second,  1,187,999 
r.  for  roads,  canals,  etc.    All  the  expenditures  for 
1869  amounted,  therefore,  to  45,086,999  r.    Two 
special  credits  in  view  of  unforeseen  expendi- 
tures should  also  be  mentioned;  the  first  of  which 
can  only  be  employed  in  case  of  war,  the  second 
may  be  used  for  other  pressing  needs.    The  pub- 
lic revenues,  for  the  greater  part,  are  paid  to  the 
office  of  the  state.    There  is  the  ordinary  income, 
which  combines  several  varieties  of  ancient  land 
tax,  estimated,  in   1869,  at  4,693,800  r,;  crown 
tithes,  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of  the  tithes  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  was  reserved  to 
the  crown,  and  which  now  amounts  to  1,684,200 
r.;  the  poll  tax,  a  personal  tax  which  has  become 
insignificant,  600,000  r. ;  and  the  farming  of  royal 
I     domains,  410,000  r.     Many  of  the  ordinary  taxes 
I     have  been  abolished  in  recent  years,  but  the  prod- 
uce of  those  which  remain  (most  of  them  are 
paid  in  kind)  are  increased  by  a  more  exact 
estimate  of  prices.     The  ordinary  revenues  in- 
creased notably  in  1869,  since  that  was  the  first 
year  in  which  they  included  the  product  of  the 
railroad    traffic.   6,400,000  r.,  so  that  the   sum 
total   of  receipts  was   15,260,720  r.  —  Extraor- 
dinary resources  consist  in  taxes  voted  by  the 
diet  each  year:  1,  the  customs,  which  produced, 
in  1861,  14,857,508  r.,  and  in  1871,  19,116,601  r. 
3,  the  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  spirits;  in  1861, 
8,002.669  r.,  and  in  1871,  11,719,498  r.;  this  tax 
has  become  important  only  since  the  diet  of  1854 
provided  that  this  manufacture  should  pay  50  dre 
on  a  measure  called  kanna,  and  the  diet  of  1857 
raised  this  figure  to  60  ore.    3,  the  postal  service, 
the  produce  of  which  (serving  simply  to  maintain 
and  extend  it)  wa-s  in  1861,  1.675,446  r.;  in  1871, 
2,271,306  r.     4,  stamps;  in  1861, 1.551, 408r.;  and 
in  1870,  1,347,215  r.     The  whole  amount  of  ex- 
traordinarv  receipts  was,  in  1841,  7,006,500  r.;  in 
1869,   26.350,000  r.;  in  1872,  about  49,400,000  r., 
including  the  communal  tax  {<iUmdiina-b€villning)\ 
in  1871,  2.887,400  r.  was  paid  to  the  office  of  the 
public  debt.    This  office  has  to  meet  the  public 
debt  witli  this  and  its  other  resources,  under  the 
direction,  control  and  administration  of  the  diet. 
The  budget  of  1874  reached  60,000,000  riksdalers 
f>f    ordinary  and   extraordinary  expenditures.  — 
Till  1854  Sweden  had  only  an  insignificant  debt; 
but  in  that  year  the  diet  decided  that  railroads 
should  bo  built  by  the  state,  and  the  necessary  cap- 
ital be  obtained  by  loans.    The  years  immediately 
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ulation was  2,669, 147.  The  following  table  shows, 
by  cantons,  the  territorial  extent,  the  number  of 
the  population,  and  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  that  date : 
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,43o  neither  subjects  nor  privileges  of  any  sort.  The 
,996  confederation  guarantees  to  the  cantons  their  ter- 
date  ritory,  their  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  the 
was  federal  pact,  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  citizens, 
and  as  well  as  the  rights  and  the  functions  which  the 
mts  people  have  conferred  on  the  authorities.  The 
,  to  cantons  are  obliged  to  demand  of  the  constitution 
Ian-  the  guarantee  of  their  const  itutions ;  this  is  granted 
red  to  the  constitutions  which  contain  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  public  law, 
which  assure  the  exercise  of  public  rights  accord- 
ing to  republican  forms  that  have  been  accepted 
by  the  people,  with  power  of  revision  when  the 
absolute  majority  of  the  citizens  demand  it.  All 
special  alliance  and  all  treaties  of  a  political  na- 
ture between  cantons  are  forbidden.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cantons  have  the  right  to  conclude 
among  themselves  agreements  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  legislation,  of  administration  and  of  jus- 
tice; they  must,  however,  bring  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  federal  authority,  which,  if  these 
agreements  contain  provisions  contrary  to  the  con- 
federation or  the  rights  of  other  cantons,  may  pre- 
vent their  being  carried  into  execution.  The  con- 
federation alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war  and 
to  conclude  peace  or  alliances  and  treaties  with 
foreign  countries.  The  cantons,  however,  preserve 
the  right  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  states  in 
regard  to  certain  special  objects.  Military  capitu- 
lations can  not  be  concluded.  The  members  of 
the  federal  authorities,  the  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries of  the  confederation,  the  representatives, 
or  the  federal  commissioners,  can  not  receive  pen- 
sions or  salaries,  nor  titles,  presents  or  decorations, 
from  a  foreign  government.  The  federal  author- 
ity has  not  the  right  to  maintain  a  standing  army. 
Xo  canton  or  demi-canton  can  have  more  than  300 
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have  and  of  the  oommander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  5^ 
)eDaI  the  alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign  states ;  6, 
mce,  the  measures  for  the  external  safety,  as  well  as  for 
tci-s.)  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  of  th& 
;  the  neutrality,*  of  Switzerland,  the  declarations  of 
)  na-  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace;  7,  the  guarantee 
zens  of  the  constitutions  and  of  the  territory  of  the  can- 
ears  tons,  intervention  in  consequence  of  this  guaran- 
onal  tee,  the  measures  for  the  internal  safety  of  Switz- 
yre-  eriand,  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and 
epu-  of  order,  and  amnesty  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
fed-  of  pardon;  8,  the  measures  necessary  to  make  tho 
I  by  federal  constitution  respected  ;  9,  the  legislative 
bers  provisions  touching  the  federal  army;  10,  the  fix- 
rem  ing  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  confederation, 
lary  the  ratification  of  the  accounts,  and  the  provis- 
can  ions  concerning  loans;  11,  the  surveillance  of  the 
3on-  administration  and  of  federal  justice ;  12,  the 
the  exceptions  taken  to  the  decisions  of  the  f^eral 
jcrs  council  made  in  matters  of  contentious  adminis- 
Lion  tration;  18,  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
luy.  the  authorities  of  the  confederation;  14,  the  re- 
cur vision  of  the  federal  constitution.  —  The  twa- 
in ts  councils  assemble  each  year  in  ordinary  session, 
lalf  They  are  convoked  in  extraordinary  session  by  the 
nal  federal  council,  or  upon  the  demand  of  a  fourth, 
not  of  the  members  of  the  national  council,  or  upon 
oil.  that  of  five  cantons.  Federal  laws,  federal  de- 
for  crees  or  regulations  can  not  be  promulgated  except 
nt ;  with  the  consent  of  the  two  councils.  Besidea 
;ies  this,  the  federal  laws  w^hich  are  not  urgent  must 
or  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  entire  nation,  if 
3n.  80,000  active  citizens  or  eight  cantons  demand  it. 
iry  The  imperative  mandate  is  not  allowed.  Each 
iti-  council  deliberates  separately.  When  there  is  a. 
he  question,  however,  of  the  elections  of  the  federal 
of  council,  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pardon  or 
th-  of  pronouncing  upon  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the 
in  two  councils  unite  to  deliberate  in  common,  under 
'al  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  national  coun- 
iir  cil,  and  the  majority  of  the  voting  members  of 
tie  the  two  councils  decides.  The  initiative  belongs 
iie  to  each  council  and  to  each  of  its  members.  The 
n-  sessions  of  each  of  the  councils  are  ordinarily 
ic  public.  —  The  directorial  and  executive  authority 
a-  of  the  confederation  is  exercised  by  a  federal 
IC  I  council,  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  for 
1-  three  years,  and  chosen  from  among  all  the  Swiss- 
y  citizens  eligible  to  the  national  council.  However, 
h  not  more  than  one  member  of  the  federal  council 
1,  can  be  chosen  in  the  same  canton.  The  federal 
it  council  is  re-elected  after  each  renewal  of  the 
1.  national  council,  but  its  members  are  re-eligible 
c  indefinitely.  During  their  term  of  office  the  mcm- 
i-  bers  of  the  federal  council  can  not  accept  any 
e  other  office,  either  in  the  service  of  the  confeder- 
f  ation  or  in  a  canton,  nor  follow  any  other  career 
s  or  practice  a  profession.  The  president  of  the 
o  confederation,  who  presides  over  the  federal  coun- 
'-  oil,  and  the  vice-president,  are  appointed  for  a 
year  from  among  the  members  of  the  council ;. 
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*  The  act  which  establiBhes  the  neatmlity  of  Sutitzerland. 
iB  dated  Nov.  90, 1815. 
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New    factions  whose  Intricate  relations  vex  the  political 
ation    student.    Tradition  has  preserved  what  the  prefer- 
e,  by    ence  and  fancy  of  an  earlier  day  selected.    The 
f  the    annual  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in  Tam- 
e,  its    many  Hall  is  still  made  up  of  "long  talks"  and 
orks.    "short  talks;"  New  York  newspapers  still  con- 
oliti-    tain  the  quaint  notices  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
I  has    the  society  in  the  *' season  of  flowers,"  and  its 
lined    other  "council  fires,"  in  the  "great  wigwam," 
vote    which  first  appeared  while  Washington  was  pres- 
two    ident;  but  in  the  changes  of  time  its  great  sachem 
A'ith    has  become  a  boss,  and  the  chief  duties  of  its 
*ani-    wiskiDskie,  who  once  gathered  the  Spanish  dol- 
tlie    lars  of  the  faithful  at  the  door  of  Martling's  long 
fol-    room,  have  come  to  be  the  prompt  and  persistent 
not    collection  of  political  assessments  from  Tammany 
ces-    office-holders.  —  These  things  are  the  outer  shell 
and    of  the  facts  surrounding  its  early  organization  and 
the    its  later  development.     They  unite  it,  on  the  one 
vo-    hand,  with  the  familiar  channel  of  political  action 
irst    at  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  recall  its 
the    existence  now,  as  the  solitary  link  between  the 
its    politics  of  New  York  city,  with  5,189  votes,  and 
nt,     the  metropolis,  with  836,187  males  of  the  voting 
sty     age.    Organized  by  William  Mooney,  an  Irish- 
ar-     American  liberty  boy  and  a  violent  whig,  in  the 
mt     second  week  of  Washington's  first  administration, 
:)v-     the  Columbian  order  represented,  in  federal  poll- 
si.     tics,  state  rights;  in  state  affairs,  the  demand  for  a 
liis     wider  suffrage;  and  in  local  affairs,  the  claim  of 
a     the  foreign -born  citizen  for  a  conspicuous  part  in 
;x-     politics.    All  this  was  not  at  first  apparent.    Of 
ly     the  first  twelve  sachems,  ten  were  federalists.    In 
u-     the  hot  discussion  which  succeeded  the  outbreak 
at     of  the  French  revolution,  the  Columbian  order 
id     opposed  a  war  with  Great  Britain.     For  several 
St     years  the  society  was  more  conspicuous  for  its 
io     riotous  celebration  of  May  12  than  for  its  direct 
action  in  politics;  but,  in  the  eleven  years  which 
preceded  its  first  recorded  appearance  as  a  political 
power,  the  democratic  membership  of  the  body 
put  it  in  sympathy  with  the  political  organizaUsoo 
which  Aaron  Burr  was  slowly  maturing.    Tbe 
Poughkeepsie  constitution  had  imposed  a  heavj 
property  qualification,  a  freehold  of  $50  to  #290, 
or  a  rental  of  40  shillings  annually,  and  the  res- 
toration of  order  had  curbed  the  influeooe  of  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty  ";  a  mob  on  the  rig^  side,  hut 
still  a  mob.    A  local  moneyed  aristocnicT,  sup- 
ported by  place  and  birth,  resumed  tbe  camral  tt. 
enjoyed  in  colonial  days.    Ita  oppanenlfi,  in  17%. 
polled  one  vote  in  seven  in  Kew  York  ci^,  on  u 
le^alative  ticket  carrying  Aaron  fiinrfi  maut. 
For  ten  years  the  tide  contimied  to  tud  a^saiusi 
the  popular  party,  until,  in  1800.  the  Coltmioiati 
order  began  at  the  polls  the  careful.  ^ntduatAt 
organization  of  the  voters  of  the  cit}     u*  r-tivni 
the  success  of  Tammany  has  ever  aBt>  iM<*n  (iu«. 
The  vote  of  the  city  had  incraaBeL  wk  -u^i    u  i. 
decade — in  1801  the  qualified  vourr    ijufli*^fn-i 
7,988 — but  the  city  was  caiiTaaiKi.  pw-  v:  ;/*'i* 
were  deeded  freeholds,  "lagirot'  vcm-t   r.*-r.  -r« 
ated  by  uniting  a  numlier  o^  mci    j.    i  -»•    ^n*  i. 
ersblp  of  a  single  pieoc  ol  (trv^trrt*     'm-  ii'.i*^' 
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calei-  enae  tind  an  appropriation  bill;  secondly,  the 
ard  10  treasury  being  in  a  Gtnte  of  extreme  embarrasB- 
nch  of  meal,  tbe  bill  proposed  to  give  awaj  a  fruitful 
igand  Bource  of  revenue,  ft  proceeding  which  he  re- 
This  garded  as  being  highly  impolitic,  If  not  uncon 
i  was  Brilutional ;  and  thirdly,  because  ft  was  also  In 
rnlioa  Wolation  of  wliat  was  Intended  to  be  inviolable 
aa  a  compromise  In  relation  lo  the  lariS  system. 
UCJ-,"  A  general  tariff  act  was  parsed  without  ihe  ob- 
□oiious  clause,  and  wns  a  return  to  protection. 
The  averoge  rate  of  duly  levied  upon  dutiable 
imports  WQ9  about  i?  per  cent.,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  "home  vnluatioua,"  which  had  been 
ciury  adopted  in  the  compromise  tariff,  wsa  dropped. 
In  1844  Sir.  Polk  became  president,  and.  as  a 
>oks,  southern  man,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
advocate  a  policy  other  than  protective  as  a  ba- 
i>ro-  aia  for  tariff  revision.  —  It  will  now  be  conve- 
nient to  note  some  of  the  changes  in  circum- 
stances (bat  had  occurred  since  1825.  Up  to  that 
time,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  main  object  of 
SIse-  the  tariff  was  to  countervail  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  other  nations.  It  was  an  insiru- 
prl-  meat  for  retaliation,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that 
Jen-  concessions  could  bo  wrung  from  those  countries 
with  which  we  might  have  commercial  relations. 
"To  all  tiie  powers  that  wish  'free  trade,'  we 
say,  Let  free  trade  be;  to  all  that  will  realricl  us, 
we  say.  Let  restriction  be."  Bo  wrote  that  ardent 
protectionist,  Nilcs,  in  1836.  Now,  however,  when 
England  was  preparing  to  mitigate  tbe  many  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  that  she  had  imposed 
upon  her  foreign  commerce,  it  was  claimed  that 
her  BOlion  would  prove  of  injury  to  American  in- 
terests, industrial  and  commercial,  and  (hat  we 
must  increase  our  restrictions  iu  order  that  these 
interests  might  not  suffer,  but  be  nm ply  protected. 
When  Great  Britain  reduced  the  tariff  on  wools, 
a  commodity  that  congress  had  more  highly  taxed 
III  I  in  1824.  Mr.  Everett  said,  "Unless  the  American 
people  think  it  just  and  fau-  that  the  laws  passed 
by  the  American  congress  for  the  protection  of 
li-  I  American  industry  should  be  repealed  by  (he 
sc  British  parliament,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
I,  securing  the  supply  of  our  market  to  the  British 
'i  manufacturer 
■-1  of  congress  It 
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TA-T8INQ. 

cidednose.    The  expression  of  l»j^ 
and  under  the  gloss  of    etiqueit^   ^^^bsin^ 
tbe  nnmral  ficrconess  of  the  ""^X^  J^'ou  a,^ 
is  Ibe  exact  reverse.      Hia  bu.ld   j^  ^.        7^^^^ 
We;  his  fact— round,  unctuous   ^^    »*«o«sm(^; 
by   tbe   suspicion   of    a  '^""'^'^^—^fZ       ■"■  "^awrf 
Devonshire  cream-      Hia  '""  j^**»e«ts  "^'*'™'of 
and  suave;  they  give  you  llie  idft^  of  ,  .-.'^  ^^If/ 
joints;    Lis   hunda    are   deiicat^,    sji^        ■"*' 
ion  is  cour„j._    i^^i^*^  "^ 


man  and  bona  being  as  one  siiinial—niih  devils 
from  hull,  ciUled  tlicra  -Tiirliira."  Htnce,  our 
Incorrect  English  spelling.  Qrniiunlly  tlio  word 
Tarlnry  was  applied  to  all  the  lands  ruled  by  llie 
Mongols — the  whole  of  castura  Europe,  and  een- 
Iral  Asia;  "  European  Tartary  "  was  that  pari  ot 
Russia  occuplcii  by  the  Mongols,  while  "  Asialic 
Tartary"  Biretchcd  from  the  Caspian  lo  tlie  Yel- 
low sea.  Aa  the  Mongols  were  Ijy  degrees  ex- 
pelled from  Russia,  lUc  term  was  restricied  to  tbe 
Crimea  (settled  by  the  Crim  Tatars)  and  lo  the 
Chinese  depeudencios  north  and  west  of  the  great 
wall.  As  Chinese  geography  was  belter  under- 
stood, the  once  vague  and  clastic  term  more  and 
more  lost  ralue  as  a  geographical  expression.  It 
continued  10  be  apjilicil.  however,  lo  that  part  of 
Turkestan  which  was  until  lately  neither  Chinese 
nor  Ru«sian~an  auntially  decreasing  terriiory. 
Since  the  Russian  campaipia  under  EauSnian 
aiul  Skobclott,  resultinain  the  fall  ot  Khiva  (1873), 
ot  Khokand  (ISW).  and  ot  SUrv  (13Tlt-80).  Ibc 
whole  of  "Independent  Turki'sian"  maybe  con- 
sidered part  of  Russi;tn  territory,  since  it  has  been 
formally  annexed.  In  1S93  deputations  of  tbe  in- 
hatnianls  to  Si.  Petersliui^  giive  their  formal  ad- 
herence to  tlie  ciar.  IVilh  this  cxien'ion  ot  Rus- 
sian arms  lo  Ihc  very  borders  ot  At^liauisl:ui. 
"Tartary"  cca-^es  to  be  a  pniixr  geographical 
cxpre^f^on.  In  China,  the  term  ■■TS-tar"  is  jiop- 
ulariy  applied  lo  the  JlongoU  beyond  the  grenl 
wall,  and,  by  ultra -)>atrioiic  balers  of  the  ruling 
dynasty,  lo  Mancbiusin  general;  but  it  is  so  mixed 
up  with  opprobrious  epUUels,  such  as  "horsey," 
"  raw,"  "gn.(ai,"eic.,liiaHhe  word  is  not  in  pood 
repute  among  writers.  In  eeniral  Asia,  '*  Ttirk  " 
and  "Ta-tar"  are  synonymous.  Foreigners  dis- 
lin^i^  the  Chinese  tn>m  their  Manrhiu  conque- 
rors, and  we  ivad  inworksof  irartland  history  of 

"the  Tan*rcily,'""Uie  Tartar  garrison."  as  parts  '  ibc  throne  in  Peking  Oneot  ihe 
of  IVkinjr,  CHnum.  elc.  —  Eihnologically  llip  '  imperial  houses  thaf  have  Tuledibc midiieaia- 
"T^Tiar3"are(ho  Altaian  gronpot  trilics  and  na-  ,  pire  ot  Asia,  the  Ta-i-'Jng.  is  ■ihf  Iib«  Tinx 
tlons.notot  Aryan  bk-id.  thai  did  oncv.ordo  now.  dynasty  China  has  evtT  Lad."  Tix  aasai 
inhabit  the  binds  of  northern  and  ct^niral  Asia!  ;  home  of  Ihe  Mancbin  chiefiains  lowluodi™' 
including  the  Scyibians  of  classic  wriiirs,  the  ■  honors  as  founders  are  iii'w  rendered  in  PitK 
Huns  ihe  Turks,  Kirgbei.  Caimueks,  Monsols  '  is  tbe  northern  base  of  ibe  rr.T.biK  anomra 
Manchiu*.  Tuiigu*ians.  the  vari.tus  pii.plti  of  '  which  separaie  Core*  from  JtaiK-hiura.  Ai^ 
TiirkovTan.  wiih  many  trilies  now  greailv  modi-  '  ine  lo  V-ji-nd,  one  of  three  nifsJiil  nrjics  rtic 
fill!  by  Aryan  wlmixiure.  wiih  olbere  as"  wi,i.  Iv  luUiin"  in  a  hike  on  tbe  sulfas  ol  »tal»" 
6>---.lur.-,l_a-.ilie  T,.uiikof  soutiiora  India  on  ihe  '  mini>rrd  tbe  sdowt  peats,  found  OEhCTcWiei 
id  J;ip:iii,>,.  on  tlie  i  red  fruil  dmpprti  bv  a  fl>  ing  magut.  «»o  "^ 
*m.i.i,rT»  linpiisis  dblelv  eaiins  ii,  eoncci-red,  aixl  P"'°™J'' 
-.  A-i,in,  Chandler-  son.  "On  Ihc'deaih  of  hi*iD«her.licii"i«*|" 
lliijiiii-s.  Xoiwiih-  !  ibcTiverIIiirta,andhi-inf  hMk-dhil|^^^^ 
Ihe  original   ij-pe.  |  ohii-fs  as  a  sjpcniirunil  kadi' 


.  ,  bis  espr»!Ssion  i  .   .    _ 

ning  smile  and  bow  for  every  oac,        •    ,       - 
emperors  are  not  made  of  suci  m^te^-^  „  ™ 
Ta-tar hordes  which  have  repealetlj^-  rusJW^   , 
Ibe  north  into  China,  have  kciM  (ho  Uoan^J^ 
periodically  infused  with  fresb   blood  ud^ 
and  new  imperial  dynasties.     Yet,  tbou^i^^ 
conquer,  destroy  or    build   on  a   'w-eJJ.cajyjjj^ 
foundalion.tbcyhave  noclenicDta  of  pentmca- 
and  away  from  the  deserts,  cut  off   frtmi  i,t,aaaic 
life,  the  Tatar  fabrics  of   EovemiBpni  jo  nao 
nental  Asia  have,  one  after  anolher,  fan™  ^n,^ 
after  a  burst  of   grandeur  that  seems  siiuj^ 
brief  in  comparison  wiib  the  enduring  daatttr 
of  Aryan  institutions  and  European  govmaofoii 
In  religion  the  Tit-lars  were  at  first  dn-oiHi  10 
Shamanism,  and  then  to  Buddhism,  whirtd^n- 
eraia)  inio  Lamaism.  n-bite  in  Euix^ieiDdiHi- 
em  Asiamanylribes  have  adopted  tfac  Smuufaa 
of  Islam.    (See  also  Hoxgols.) 

Wm.  Elliot  Gams. 

TA-TSINfi  (Great  Pure!.  Tbe  nainr  d  lit 
ruling  dynftsly  of  Cluna,  under  wbosr  nifi  \k 
Middle  Kingdom  has  perftMT*  btcun  tbtdoftiaS 
assimilate  Ihe  forces  of  wcsleni  dviliari™.  ft 
reel  commercial  and  diplomatic  reUxioit^  Iwifis 
China  and  Europe  can  scarcely  l«  sud  jo  hw 
Ivgun  until  Ihe  Ta  ising  line  ot  aajicntf  i!rd 
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expenditure;  but  it  is  an  evil  wben  taxation  la 
rfudenHi  eiceBSire  through  injudicious  or  waste- 
ful expendilurefi;  or  wlien,  by  reason  of  ill  ad- 
juBtment,  the  levy  of  Ibe  tai  is  made  an  occn- 
gion  for  the  collcclion  from  the  people,  througb. 
the  ealiaocemeut  of  prodts  and  prices,  of  a  far 
greater  sum  Iban  is  requisite  to  meet  tbe  public 
loquiremeDls.  —  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "  Wenllh  of 
NuiioLia,"  laid  down  four  caaons,  or  maxims,  (to 
he  hereafter  stated),  in  rMpect  to  llie  levying  and 
collt-ciion  of  taxes  in  general,  wliicb,  as  they  arc 
coiistnnlly  quoltd  and  referred  to  wilb  favor, 
have  a  better  clnun  to  he  regarded  aa  in  the  na- 
ture of  fuodnmcntal  truths  than  aciy  otlier  prop- 
ositions mhicb  have  thus  far  hcen  formulaled  on 
Uiis  subject.  But  as  tliese  pruposiiious  are,  as 
llieir  author  characterized  Ihem,  "general," and 
not  particulur,  in  tlielr  nature;  and  as  at  least 
ODC  of  them  is,  in  the  light  of  a  larger  experience, 
□Dt  considered  as  correct,  there  is,  it  must  be 
conceded,  much  warrant  for  the  tissumption,  that 
in  tbe  sense  of  proposilions.or  ruleB,uuiversally, 
or  in  any  large  degree,  recognized  and  made  the 
basis  of  practical  applicaijon,  there  are  no  princi- 
ples of  laiation.  To  admit  the  curreclnessof  such 
an  assumption,  is,  however,  at  llie  same  lime  to 
confess,  that  human  knowledge,  in  at  least  one 
department,  has  reached  its  Inrge^tllmit;  and  that 
a  class  o(  transactions,  wbicb,  more  llian  almost 
any  otiier,  are  del ermi native  of  the  distribution  of 
neaTth,  and  the  forms  In  which  industry  shall  be 
exerted,  arc  best  directed  by  accident  or  caprice. 
It  is  accordingly  proposed,  in  the  present  ariick-, 
to  make  tbc  true  slate  of  the  case  tlie  main  ob- 
jective of  inquiry;  and,  In  place  of  framing  any 
theory  at  tlio  outset,  to  riihcr  aim  to  plnce  before 
the  reader  auch  a  review  of  our  knawle<1ge  of 
iubjeci,  Kud  more  especiiitlj  siicb  a  summary 
ot  tbe  mo'it  recent  experiences  and  invtsligii- 
tlons,  as  will  qualify  bim  f.r  the  forming  of  an 
I,  whether  any  deductions  wliich  mny  be 
tre  lo  be  regarded  aa  merely  curious  or 
valuable  contributions  to  Ibe  deparlmeni  of  eco- 
e  under  consideration,  or  wliclher 
tliey  rise  to  (he  dignity  and  importance  of  fundii- 
mental  and  iucou  I  avertible  truths  or  prop<><^i- 
And  as  tlie  first  step  in  such  a  discuH^iou. 
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s  important  lo  start  n 

e,  at  (lie  outset,  wlint  is  meant  by 
Taration  (from  the  Latin  taxo,  or  I 
rale,"  "to  value"),  in  tlio  ordinary  s( 
t  process  of  apportioning  o: 
and  of  collecting  or  giithering  from  a  people, 

r  Iheir  property,  for  the  use  or  sup|>ort 
of  their  government,  and  for  all  public  needs. 
Tbe  command  of  n  constant  and  adequate  rev- 

e  being  absolutely  essential  tn  the  existence  ot 
organized  government,  the  powSrIo  compel  or  en- 
force contribuliODS  from  Ibe  people  governed,  or, 
^s  it  is  lermed,  "(oliz,"  is  inherent  in  and  an  in- 
cident of  every  sovereignty,  and  rests  upon  neces- 
■  |f.     The  question  of  the  obtaining  of  such  rev- 

je,  obviously,  therefore.  Is  the  question  of  first 
importance  in  tbe  economy  of  a  sute;  the  one  in 
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lion  which  tha  tax  bear*  "^  J'*^  ~Z^**^  htitms,,. 
uormaUy  or  naturaUy  rfstOt  j.^^^*»v>*  ,rf»d  ^ 
certain  UneM^nAu'try  -^  P^WeJ^*^  ""^SfeT 

illustratyihis.    leF  "8  take  n^,^^. Hp^S 

suppose  two  men.  A  and  B,  t„         x.,jap},,   ^ 
mMufaciure  of  machinery.   ea„^* ".«'"'/«/, 
of  »30,000,  and   that  each  It,     j^"     "'"'"(V- 
pend8$20,000for  coal  nnd  troa_^  **jA^™'"^'" 

i-RW  materials  for  msnufaciure        %'^"P'<'lib   J 

of  ihe  annual  product  of  each  m ''^'""' 

*64,000,  ora  Jiftle  m. 

ilal;  and  a  sale  of  t 

the  net  price  of  J06,( 

$3,000,   or   10   per   c( 

fiirlher,  (hat  under  su 

imposed  upon  him  of  ' 

of    liJB   product;  it  m: 

tai,   or   an    increasec 

Tliis  amounts  to  fS.O 

DO   eici'Bslve   burden, 

requiriuR  A  to  sell  hi 

lioiial.     But  suppose  i 

additional;  and  lie  ceri 

man,  B,  is  exempt  frot 
coutrivcB  to  evade  it,  a( 
open  market.  Then,  i 
cent.  Inx  upon  product 
ceut.  upon  the  entire  in 
entire  profits,  which  ot 
realiei-d;  so  tliat  the  bl 
then  stagnates,  and  ia  1 
liis  workmen  are  disch 
llie  shop  is  located  runs 
keepers  and  professions 
compliiin  of  bard  times 
locality  or  Hie  country,  ^ 
confer  all  Ihe  benefit  to 
to  ita  stockholders  tbat  n 
tlie  other  lianil,  exempt 
working,  and,  when  hat 
Ilia  Bflles  and  the  occupa' 
taking  fife  per  cent,  pr 
selling  his  goods,  aa  he  ( 
prices,  to  meet  lempor 
pnictical  Illustrations  of 
tcr  consequent  on  such  t 
to  tax  huidens  and  exei 
a  small  scale  in  the  hi 
management,  and  to  a  I 
nations,  with  different  f 
dertake  to  compete  witi 
of  the  products  of  theL 
mal'kels  of  the  world. 
planntion,  also,  of  the  i 
feels  wilich  attended  the 
of  reform  in  the  British 
Robert  Peel  in  1843  and 
consisting  mainly  in  the 
small  but  obsiniclive  dui 
British  indurtry  forward 
even  before  llie  larger  hi 
lions  were  removed  in 
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(ruits  of  whose  lodustiy  uid  capital  aresub* 
to  Burcliarged  (over burdened)  exactioos  lo  aa 
mited  degree,  nod  fr»in  which  bia  imiDediate 
peiiiors  are  enlircly  exerapl.  Equality  o(  lax- 
Q  of  all  persous  sod  property  brouglit  into 
I  competition  under  like  circumstAuces,  is 
^ssary  lo  produce  equality  of  coihIIuod  for  all, 
Ltl  pro<luclioii,  aud  iu  all  llie  enjnymenta  ot 
liberty  and  properly.  And  any  govemmeDt, 
tevcr  name  it  may  BSaume,  is  a  deRpotiBm, 
commits  aclsof  tliigrant  spciliatioD,  if  it  graota 
nptions  or  exacts  a  grc-atcr  or  lesa  rate  ot  tax 
a  one  man  tliiin  from  anoilier  mao.  oo  account 
tie  one  owning  or  liaving  in  his  possession 
u  or  li'BS  of  Uit!  same  class  of  property  which 
ibject  to  the  tax.  If  it  were  proposed  lo  levy 
X  of  G  per  cunt,  on  aoiiuul  iucomea  below  $750 
^3,000  in  amount,  and  exempt  all  incomes 
FL-  these  sums,  tlie  uiie<|ual  and  discriiiiiuating 
racier  of  ttm  exemption  would  be  at  once  up- 
;nt;  and  yet  au  income  tax  exempting  all  in- 
ics  below  these  ia  equally  unjuht  and  discrim- 
iug.  In  either  ca.'^e  ilie  czi-mpiion  can  nnl  be 
tided  or  defended  on  any  sound  principlea  of 
'  coDStitutioiial  government  1  and  is  simply  a 
lifeslalion  of  tyrauuigAl  power,  under  wliat- 
rformof  government  it  m;iylw  enforced.  The 
ericnce  of  Qreatfiiiiainisoflen  adduced  as  evi- 
ee  in  favorof  the  praclicabilily  and  expediency 
in  income  lax.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  would 
seem  to  require  Brgumcnt  to  prove  that  any 
mpt  to  assess  and  collect  an  income  lax  wbicli. 
uid  bo  equal  and  have  none  of  the  features  of 
lialion  or  confiscaliiiD,  from  the  sparse  popuU- 
,  of  tlio  United  Slaleaexiendiug  from  Fli>ridu  to 
>ka, would  be enlirely  unpractical;  aiiUiliat  un- 
thcrate  wnaexcessive, the  liixes received  would 
pay  (lie  cost  ot  asses-meut  and  collection  ; 
Ic  liie rights  of  properly,  llie  great  npublicnn 
icipic  ot  equnilly  before  the  law,  and  consii-' 
iiual  liiw  itself,  would  alike  preclude  any  ix- 
-ition  of  nny  income  derived  from  like  properly. 
tegardiug  the  record  of  exjicricnce  as  thus  de- 
L-d.  It  Is  not  surprising,  that  many,  perhaps 
lajorily.  of  econoniisis,  are  ready  lo  bt-licve 
was  stnled  at  the  outset,  in  this  article),  that 
le  is  uo  such  thing  as  a  science  of  taxation, 
,  no  definite  rules  tor  practical  guidance  adapt- 
to  idl  (ircumslanccs;  and,  dcsiiairing  of  com- 
to  any  more  sali^faclory  conclusion,  are  will- 
lo  accept  Ihe  maxim  ot  M.  Say,  tlie  cClcbrat- 
French  economist,  tliat  the  best  syslem  of  goT- 
ment  flnance  is  to  spend  lilUe,  and  the  beat 
:iin)D  that  whii'h  is  least  in  amouul.  Keeping 
idily  in  view,  however,  the  nature,  object  and 
jie  ot  taxation  as  before  delined,  logelhcr  wilh 
acknowletlgcd  results  of  experience,  mid  piir- 
iig  the  invesLigntion  further,  it  is  nevertheless 
opinion  of  the  writer,  Ihat  certain  conclu- 
IS  can  be  reached  which  will  commend  them- 
res  tor  acceptation  as  in  the  nature  of  prin- 
les  and  as  infallible  guides  for  adminisiro- 
;  purposes.  —  Nothing  can  not  be  Something 
(Atf  purpoK*  oj   LtgitimoXt  Taxation.     ksA 


tlie  result  is  an  absolute  denionsira'ion,  "llint  « 
compliciiicd  and  inqiiiBitorial  systi-m  ot  sipamte 
(uiiilion  of  goods  and  cliattels  is  wholly  unntces- 
.«Brj,  anobxtruclicinlotride,  HD  injury  lo  prnduc- 
lion,  nn  uiintcessarv  invnsion  of  private  afEiiirs, 
iiiid  aself.iormenl  inUiclcd  on  land  itself."— Great 
Britiiin,  commendn;;  several  liiimired  ytnra  ago 
iviili  a  KV8Lcm  nliic'li  contemplated  taxiiig  every- 
lliing,  lias  graiinHlly  reiliictd  ber  lax  list  to  some 
irlx  or  eii;lit  articles  ov  sources  under  the  cusloms, 
and  to  nn  equally  liiniled  uuinbcr  under  iier  ex- 
rise  anil  local  systems;  and,  wrilli  every  degree  of 
ront^entr.ition,  the  relief  experienced  by  liie  wliole 
l"ipii lilt  ion,  and  tlie  impetus  piven  lo  nmlerial  de- 
velnpmeut,  liaa  liecn  all  Uul  universnlly  iicknowl- 
cdijcd.  In  France,  al'O,  wlnre  llie  uumber  of 
owners  of  real  estate,  in  proporlioD  topopidalioD, 
is  greater  llian  iu  any  ollur  country, llie  essential 
features  of  a  con  cell  Ira  lei  I  system  idsn  prevail 
f<Tli)cal,  and,  toa  limited  e\lenl,  for  general,  tax- 
aiion.  And  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.il  is 
to  1)6  further  noted,  Ihiil  the  national  government, 
cxce[it  under  llie  exigencies  of  a  great  war,  lias 
nln'iiy^i  recognized  in  her  tax  lawx  llie  (U'sirnltilily 
of  simplicity  and  conccnlrtition  ;  and  Ihat  now, 
nltlnjusli  the  present  Kysiem  does  I'Ol  lax  di- 
r«//^  the  otiefiftieth  parlof  ilie  property  of  tlie 
eounlix  all  parlies  arc  agrecil  llinl  a  further  lim- 
tiaiiou  of  the  sources  of  nniional  revenue  is  most 
desiriible.  But  it  U  euriom  to  nol<>,  liial  while  no 
sensible  person  enterlaius  the  iilea  that  the  taxes 
levied  liy  llie  national  government  on  spirits,  fer- 
mented  liquors,  or  lobaceo,  or  upon  any  imported 
articles,  arc  paid  by  the  producer  or  impiirier, 
except  sofaraslic1sacon>iunierof  the  same,  llie 
exactlyoppijsite  doctrine  ap|iears  to  prevail  in  the 
United  Slates  in  re'Bpect  to  the  incrdence  of  local 
taxation;  and  the  principle  wliieh  has  constitut- 
ed llie  biisis  of  niost  oF  the  stale  lei:islii1ion  on 
Ihia  Bulijeet  seems  lo  Imve  hei-n,  "iliiit  whatever 
is  not  taxed  direcily  is  nece-^arily  exempt."  — 
Let  us  apjieal  next  from  tlie  lupic  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  the  loiric  of  common  geiifc.  The 
llieory  of  infliiilcpinial  Inxation,  if  fully  and  com- 
pli  tely  executed,  must  Ingieaily  lead,  not  only  to 
I  lie  luxation  of  every  cent  in  valtic  of  every  kind 
iif  properly  within  the  borders  of  every  state, 
counly,  townahipormunicit)ality,hiit  it  n'ould  re- 
quire a  regu hi r  system  uf  custom  Louse  espionage, 
and  nn  army  ot  oHietra  tolevy  and  collect  taxes,  by 
a  niulllplii'lty  of  liilcs  upon  ii  1  .uootls  or  properly 
iiitnidueed  into  each  township  or  munieipaliiy. 
If,  however,  this  u  nut  dune,  wliat  Iwcomes  ot 
llie  vaunted  iilcH,  Ibm  cqiialliy  of  taxation  re- 
q\iires  lhat  eviry  particle  of  pmiRTly  should  lie 
-uhj'Ct  to  a  <lln'Ct  burden?  But,  forlunat.ly  for 
Ihe  prosperity  of  communities,  this  idea  of  wliat 
is  iieei'ssiiry  lo  prmluce  eqiuilily  ot  iaxaii'>n  is 
fallacious,  and  it  U  likewise  fortunate,  lhat  it  can 
lie  deiuonst rated  tliat  this  fiilsc  system.  "  lien  |iiir- 
tially  or  fully  developed,  pniiuie*  itiiuiiiig'iied 
evil  anil  iuequalily,— J^i  T-iT<ili-n  vilii„nU^y  iiiid 
i.eceuarily  /'illt  en  C-ii"""ii'i'-.  I'ropeity  is 
!iulcly    produced   to  su[>ply   buuian   vaiila   and 
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labor  and  merchudise,  and  otlxr  wbitraiy  gov- 
ertiniealal  invasioa*  of  priraie  riglite,  individual 
judgmeot  BDd  •elf-intereHt  lure  been  recoguizeft 
aa  tlie  beat  tests  or  arbitera  of  tbe  profit ablcnets 
ot  a  given  inTcslment  or  occupation,  TLe  nvei^ 
age  pToflts,  therefore,  of  one  form  ot  inTeatment. 
or  of  oue  occupation  (as  originally  ahown  by 
Adam  Sniilli),  must  for  any  long  period  equal 
the  average  profits  of  otlier  iaTestmeuta  and  oc- 
cupalioDB,  whetliar  taxed  or  untaxed,  skill,  risk 
and  aj;TeeableneM  of  occupation  being  taken  into 
couBidernlion.*  NHturiil  luira  will,  accord  I  ogljr, 
alnays  produce  no  cqujlibriiini  of  burden  between 
taxed  and  untaxed  things  and  [wrsoDS.  We  pro- 
duce to  coiiBume,  and  coosume  to  produce,  and 
tlia  cost  of  consumption,  including  tiixes,  enters 
Into  the  cost  of  prinliiclioii,  nnd  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, including  taxes,  tnters  ioto  the  cost  of 
consumption,  and  Uius  taxes  levied  uniformly  on 
things  of  the  same  class,  by  the  laws  of  competi- 
tion, supply  and  demand,  nod  the  all-pervadiug 
mediuma  of  lal>or,  will  In  distributed,  percussed 
and  repcrcusaed  lo  a  retnoie  degree,  until  they 
finally  fall  upon  every  person,  not  in  proporlioD 
'is  consumption  of  a  givi-n  nriicle,  but  iu  pro- 
lion  to  bis  aggregate  ton  su  nipt  ion.  Tbe  cap- 
ital Ist  bears  no  greater  burden  o'  lauilon  (and 
can  not  be  made  lo  bear  more  by  any  laws  Ibat 
can  be  propei'ly  termed  tax  laws)  than  (be  propor- 
tion which  liiJ  aggregate  individital  consumplion 
benia  lo  the  aggregate  Individual  consumption  of 
•II  others  in  his  circuit  of  Iminedinle  compelllion; 
and  as  to  liis  other  InxtH,  he  ia  a  mere  lux  collect- 
or, or  conduit,  conducting  taxes  from  liU  tenants 
or  borrowera  to  Ihc  state  or  ciiy  treasury  A. 
whisky  distiller  ia  a  tax  conduit,  or  tax  collector, 
tnd  sells  more  taxes  than  the  original  cost  df 
whisky.  A  dealer  In  imi>nrt(.'d  goods  keeps  on 
band  a  slooh  of  accurauiated  laies — impoats,  ex- 
cises, slate,  city  and  locftl  taxes ;  llie  farm t-r  charges 
■»  ID  llie  price  of  hia  products;  the  laborer,  in 
his  wages;  the  clergyman, in  his  salary;  Ibi:  lender, 
in  the  lotcreet  he  receives;  the  lawyer,  in  his  fees; 
and  the  manufacturer. in  his  goods.  A  lilMe  print- 
ed by  [he  Bible  society  is  always  in  part  loaded 
with  a  whisky  and  tobacco  tax,  paid  by  lite  print- 
rs,  pnper-makers  and  book -binders,  or  paid  bj 
the  producers  of  articlts  cormimi  d  by  these  me- 
chanics, and  reflected  and  embodied  in  their  wagea 
and  the  products  of  their  labor,  nccording  to  ibe 
degree  of  absence  of  compelltion  from  fellow- 
mechanics  who  abstain  from  llie  use  of  these  and 
ilher  taxed  articles,  Tlie  traveler  who  stops  at 
ne  of  tha  great  city  Itotela  can  not  avoid  reim- 

*  As  applied  lo  Uw  wigei  of  IstMr,  itie  tralh  of  this  prls- 
iplf  !•  Miuill/  JQcaniectuble.  "  Thn  ■FWtnK  girl  perfonDiDg 
n  [otlrwme  work  by  Ibe  iK«l)eMonedoliat>  day.  IbaMnet 
weepet  watklog  (be  mud  wlUi  bit  broom  si  ■  dollar  and  a 
ilf,  lbs  aUlled  labonr  at  two  ud  Ihrm  dollan,  ibe  profas- 
OT  it  ire,  ttie  alltar  st  Ave  or  Im.  Ibe  anifl  nnd  Ibe  rong- 
Ireu  Hi  ten  or  (lv«  bundnd  dotlin  a  daj.  bk  all  mnabeniif 
iw  working  daM»,lb<>iigh  working  It  dtflcnnlraUM.  And 
:  ia  <m\y  tht  dlHeniKe  ia  Itteir  eSHIlvmeai  Uul  ciniH  tlia 
ISvrcDce  In  tbair  earning*.  Bring  tbrm  all  to  ibe  tama 
ointot  ftllrlnwj,  sail  thnlr  iftilngt  sImi  will  be  the  ■use." 
IW.  Josgrt.} 


le  tax  he  primarily  pays 
!  owner,  in  respect  to  tlie 
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1  diffused  Inx  collector. 
eonlr&atiom  (o  Vte  ttale 
re  diffused  upon  iliiugg 
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'if  such  flpedal 
rero  experlB  with  their 
tbe  price  of  their  goods, 
raand  all  land  owners 
s  consumers."  — These 
ilions  niid  experiences 
warrant  Uie  annuneia- 
the  following  aa  grent 
taiaiion.  Equalilyof 
orm  assessment  of  Ibe 
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the  Hubjuct  of  tlie  priiiciplos  ol 
partmmt  of  poliliciil  ecoiinm; 
commence Liicut  of  Uiia  revivn, 
so  little  uuderelood.  Foremos 
forniatloiir to  nliiili  tlie  veiitlei 
dt-pe n ft  1' nt  1  y^i  v csl i ^-n [a.i a  reft: 
'^iKtttmiji  AdanTBiuiiirs 
Apni't  from  tliis,  Ibcre  is  pioba 
wliicli  any  coiiaiUerable  iiumbt 
willing  lo  Bceept  as  standiiri. 
corliiinly  in  all  dvpnrtmonts. 
biMib,  in  Hit;  opinion  of  Ibe  wri 
locb's  work,  Taiationnnd  Fiii 
1845.   Tiii»work,l: 


lilt  to  obini 


bui  it 


II  bt  fi 


Tbc  following  olbti 
Landed  or  nientioutil.  T/it 
Tax-ifi-n  an  it  it  and  «» ito'i'jhl 
iiT,10mo,  London,  1S~3,  Tli 
pltte  ill  i-csiMcl  lo  tlic lax  Inwsi 
tlieinidminislnitioD;  and  ill  so 
remlablmind  generally  correirt 
and  hislory  of  inxation.  The 
Leroy  B<'UuUeu,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
is  llie  best  work  in  nny  foreijr 
Ttitntioiii-f  Fircl  C-pili 
,  1877;  Ell^-'lisli  Iransliil 
SuT  la  Pi-opHtle.  TbiiTS,  Par 
ixntion  in  lliia  work  is  a  Inn 
lieprindplcof  difTiisionofci 
iiT,  BlemoiU  <le,  Firtanat.  P 
•urieu,  TraUi  rf'*  imiwU,  P«i 
leDtioDvd.  LoadOfceriiiiienl 
den  Club  Essays,  Bvci,  Lnin 
ays,  prcseutiug  llie  lic.->t  cxji 
ing  Byslcnis  of  tavnlinn  in  c 
Engliind  nndtlie  Uiiik-d  SDin 
lJ|^>I.Au)'1^aliM,IIollnll<l,Bc].^' 
and  Spnin.  T/ie  Turali-n  "fl 
Baxter,  Svo,  London.  This  \ 
It  gives  an  au:ilysia  of  Bvi 
discusM-s  will)  great  ability 

8i-e  also  Kolik-'s  The  Q-ieen' 
lion,  1870,  mid  Dun-ell'.-  ,Vt,V( 
ill  EugLiml,  from  liie  e. 

London.  1876.  —  KtMgii:  Fir». 
ffthe  Commii<*iont>ii4i]ip-<ii>'fd I 
the  Auih»'iifiit  and  C-JUrliiin  oj 
-fXeiB  Vork,  Diivid  A.  Wells.  < 
lie  doi'UDK-niH  iliese  rcpoiis  art 
Tlie  first  of  tln*e  ri'porla  was  r 
I  per  &  Ilros.,  N'W  York ;  and  i 
e  rcpubli^iicd  in  Enj 
the  Tofilion  of  Il,iilr'./id  Iftf 
llieoreticnily,  and  nlMi  wiili  ri 

'  by  a  Coniniiiiri-  nf  Stiile  I 
rs,  l'b;<rle,«  Frands  AdJtni 
'iKil  Pi-ii.ciplei  I'f  I'axuli- 
Wells,  Pro.:.-..<linL"' of  Ibe  Am 
e  Assoeimioii  for  1HT4.  Tl. 
af  LkoI  Tat<ilioH  in  tht   t'liiU 
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The  BiCform  qf  LoaU  Taxa- 
ican  Review.  April,  I8T6  ; 

Propertyt  do.,  Atlantic 
877.  TuielBe  LetUn-i  on  tht 
y  Geo.  H.  Andrews,  Com- 
5.  New  York,  1877.  Ttaa- 
»y  W.  J.  Minoi.  8vo,  Bos- 
TaxaUon  of  Heat  EtlaU, 
:ew  York,  October.  1874. 
at  should  tie  taxed,  and  h/ne 
Eaoch  Enalcy,  Memphis, 
..■  A  Piain  Talk  for  Plain 
leld.  8vo,  1888,  New  York, 
.y  for  Political  Education, 
rs  contain  valuable  Infor- 
inequalities  and  character 
al  taxation  in  tlie  United 

all  be  easily  purcbssed, 
ained  for  reference.  For 
i  antagonistic  to  tbose  ttd- 
respecting  tlie  nature  of 
s  and  titles,  the  reader  is 
of  H.  D.  Macleod,  espe- 
itUal  PhUoeophg,  3  vols., 
Wtieal  Economy,  by  Prof. 
L.  18th  ed.,  1883. 

David  A.  Weli.B. 

vnal   and    Local.     <8e« 

,  president  of  the  United 
rn  in  Orange  county,  Va., 
at  Washington  city,  July 
Ained  a  commission  in  the 
id  in  the  war  which  fol- 
ak  of  major.  At  the  out- 
war  he  lield  the  rank  of 
in  command  of  the  army 
igh  Texas  into  northern 
s  of  victories  ending  with 
le  was  the  whig  candidate 
Iccted.  (See  Whig  Party, 
lis  sUortterm  of  office  was 
.1  dUpules  on  tlie  subject 
etlied  in  1850.  (See  Com- 
resident's  own  plan  of  «et- 
iion  of  the  disputed  lerri- 
»a*  successful  only  in  the 
e  Pry's  Z(fi,  of  Taylor; 
r-;  Abbott's  Line*  of  the 
ton's  Thirls/  Tear$-  View, 
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about  the  same  majority.    Until  1856  the  state's, 
electoral  votes  were  always  cast  for  the  whig  can- 
didates: and  in  1844  Clay  received  60,080  vote* 
for  president  to  59,917  for  Polk,  a  Tennessee  can- 
diOiite.     From  1848  until  1858.  five  of  the  eleven 
congressmen  wei*e  usually  whigs;  and  from  185^ 
until  1855,  six  of  the  ten  were  of  that  party.     In 
1845  the  democrats  elected  A.  V.  Brown  governor; 
in  1847  he  was  beaten  by  Neil  S.  Brown,  whig; 
in  1849  N.  S.  Brown  was  beaten  by  Trousdale, 
democrat ;  and  in  1851  Trousdale  was  beaten  by 
Campbell,  whig;  all  by  very  small  majorities.    In 
state  elections,  therefore,  Tennessee  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful;  but  the  general  majority  in  the 
legislature  must  class  it  as  a  whig  state.  — On  the 
dissolution  of  the  whig  party,  its  whole  strength 
in  Tennessee  was  turned  into  the  '*  American  "" 
party.     (See  those  names.)   In  1855,  for  governor^ 
Andrew  Johnson,  democrat,  had  67,499  votes  to 
65,382  for  M.  P.  Gentry,  ** American";  and  the 
hitter  party  carried  the  legislature.    As  secession 
and  war  grew  more  threatening,  the  feeling  and 
vote  in  East  and  West  Tennessee  against  both  be- 
came stronger.    In  1859  seven  of  the  ten  congress- 
men, all  from  these  two  sections,  were  elected  by 
the  *' Americans";  but  the  democratic  majority 
in  Middle  Tennessee  was  large  enough  to  give 
Harris  71,589  votes  in  the  state,  to  59.867  for  Rob- 
ert Hatton,  "American,"  and  elect  him. — Gov. 
Harris  was  an  active  secessionist,  and  to  him  is 
attributable  the  secession  of  the  state  in  1861.    At 
the  first  appearance  of  trouble  he  summoned  the 
legislature  to  meet  Jan.  7.  1861,  and  consider  the 
state's  federal  relations.    The  legislature  passed  a 
bill  to  call  a  convention,  but  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted the  question  to  popular  vote.     At  the  elec- 
tion, Feb.  9,  East  Tennessee  gave  25,611  majority 
against.  Middle  Tennessee  1,382  majority  against^ 
and  West  Tennessee  15,118  majority  for,  a  con- 
vention, and  the  convention  did  not  meet.    The 
first  attempt  at  "coercion"  (see  Secession,  III.) 
renewed  the  excitement.    Tlie  legislature  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  again,  April  25,  but  this  time  a 
more  certain,  though  absurdly  illegal,  plan  was 
followed.    May  1,  in  secret  session,  the  legislature 
authorized  the  governor  to  apix)int  commissioners 
to  conclude  a  military  league  with  the  confederate 
states,  and  the  league  was  ratified  by  both  houses. 
May  7.     It  purported  to  agree,  that,  "until  the 
state  becomes  a  member  of  the  confederacy."  her 
whole  force  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
president  of  the  confederate  states,   "upon  the 
same  basis,  principles  and  footing  as  if  said  state 
were  now  and  during  the  interval  a  member  of 
the  said  confederacy."    Having  thus  invited  con- 
federate troops  into  the  state,  and  authorized  the 
governor  to  levy  55,000  state  troops,  the  legisla- 
ture completed  the  farce  by  submitting  to  popular 
vote,  June  8,  a  declaration  of  independence  and 
ordinance  of  secession.   It  is  quite  useless  to  argue 
about  the  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  make  a 
treaty,  or  the  power  of  a  people  to  vote  under 
military  domination.    It  is  only  remarkable  that 
so  large  a  vote  was  cast  against  secession.    In 
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eral  18e8-5,  minister  to  Turkey  1875-80,  and  port- 
master  general  1880-«1;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  dem- 
ocratic United  States  senator  1841-3  and  1850-dl 
(see  Popular  Sovereignty);  Bailie  Peyton,  whig 
congressman  1833-7;  John  Rhea,  democratic  con- 
gressmen 1808-15  and  1817-23;  John  Sevier,  gov- 
ernor of  Frankland  1784-8,  governor  of  Tennessee 
1776-1801  and  1803-9,  and  congressman  1811-15; 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  democratic  congressman 
1845-55,  and  governor  of  Kansas  as  a  territory 
1858-61;  Wm.  B.  Stokes,  whig  congressman 
1859-61,  major  general  of  United  States  volun- 
teers, and  republican  congressman  1866-71;  Al- 
bert G.  Watkins,  whig  congressman  1849-53,  and 
democratic  congressman  1855-9;  W.  C.  Whit- 
thorne,  democratic  congressman  1871-88;  and  Fe- 
lix K.  ZoUicoffer,  state  comptroller  1845-9,  whig 
and  "American"  congressman  1853-9,  brigadier 
general  in  the  confederate  army,  killed  at  Mill 
Spring  in  1862.  —  There  is  no  good  history  of 
moilem  Tennessee.  See  authorities  under  North 
Carolina,  Jackson,  Andrew,  and  Johnson, 
Andrew;  6  Bancroft's  United  States,  877  (Watau- 
ga  association);  3  Hildreth's  United  States,  539 
(Frankland);  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Cansti- 
tutions;  2  Hough's  Amefiean  Oonstitutums;  Hay- 
wood's History/  of  Tennessee  (to  1796);  Ramsey's 
Annals  of  Tennessee  (to  1800);  Putnam's  Life  of 
James  Robertson,  and  History  of  Middle  Tennessee; 
Smith's  Bistorieal  View  of  East  Tennessee  (1842); 
Carpenter's  History  of  Tennessee  (1854);  A.  V. 
Brown's  Speeches;  McLeod's  Rebellion  in  Tennes- 
see (1862);  McPherson's  PoUHeal  History  of  the  Re- 
beUion,  and  History  of  the  Reconstruction;  Tribune 
Almanac,  1838-82;  Committee  Reports  to  the  Ten- 
nessee LegiskUure,  1875-82. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

TERM  AND  TENURE  OF  OFFICE.   Term 

measures  the  period  for  which  an  office  is  con- 
ferred. Tenure  marks  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  office  is  held,  whether  for  a  fixed  or  for  an  in- 
definite time.  The  term  of  the  president  and  the 
term  of  the  postmasters  he  appoints  are  each  for 
four  years;  but  the  tenure  of  the  former  can  be 
severed  only  by  the  judgment  of  the  senate  upon 
an  impeachment,  while  that  of  the  latter  exists 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  superior  officers. — 
Offices  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  civil, 
military  and  navnl.  In  the  two  latter  classes  defi- 
nite terms  are  now  rarely  found,  though  we  read, 
that,  among  the  Greeks,  generals  sometimes  held 
supreme  command  only  for  the  term  of  a  day;  and 
Roman  consuls  commanded  armies  during  their 
short  fixed  terms  of  office.  Military  and  naval 
officers,  in  modern  times,  almost  invariably  hold 
their  offices,  if  not  for  indefinite  periods,  at  least 
for  periods  determined  in  reference  to  probable 
efficiency  of  service.  Yet,  soldiers  are  generally 
enlisted  for  a  defined  term.  (As  to  the  tenure  of 
military  and  naval  officers,  in  the  United  States,  see 
Promotion,  Removals  from  Office.)  —  Civil 
offices  may  also  l)e  divided  into  three  classes:  legis- 
lative,  judicial  and  executive.    To  properly  pre- 
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— ^to  the  extent  that  it  made  his  term  shorter  than 
tliat  of  a  senator.  —  The  constitution  J£ced  Oie  term 
€vf  no  offMT  in  the  executive  department  except  that  of 
the  president  and  vice-president.    It  created  no  de- 
partment; yet  says  "the  president  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  duties  of   their   respective 
offices."    Upon  this  narrow  basis,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  the  British  cabinet,  our  cabinet  has  been 
reared;  and  while  each  of  them  are  equally  unrec- 
ognized in  the  constitution  and  laws  (and  with  us 
the  duty  and  responsibility  are  upon  the  president 
alone),  the  cabinet  has  been,  in  practice,  in  both 
countries,  the  great  central  council  for  advice  in  re- 
gard to  all  executive  action.   It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  heads  of  departments,  who  are  to  advise 
him  as  to  his  gravest  duties,  need  to  have  faith  in 
the  principles  and  policy  which  the  president  is 
bound  to  enforce;  and  for  that  reason  their  tenure 
of  office  should  depend  mainly  upon  him.    There 
may  also  be  a  few  other  executive  officers — foreign 
ministers  sent  on  special  missions  involving  na- 
tional policy  would  be  examples — whose  peculiar 
fitness  will  depend  upon  their  sharing  the  views 
of  administration,  and  in  all  such  cases  there 
should  clearly  be  a  tenure  in  the  discretion  of  the 
president.  —  When  we  go  below  such  officers,  we 
come  upon  those  who  not  only,  upon  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  but  from  the 
very  necessities  of  government,  are  required  to 
obey  legal  instructions  from  those  above  them  to 
whom  they  are  directly  responsible.    Each  head 
of  a  department  is  clothed  by  law  with  the  author- 
ity and  duty  of  directing  the  official  action,  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  president, 
of  all  the  suuordinates  of  that  department.  Among 
all  the  eighty  or  more  thou^nds  of  subordinates 
standing  in  graded  ranks,  from  the  department 
secretaries  down  past  great  collectors  and  post- 
masters to   the  customs  service  inspectors,  the 
keepers  of  light  houses  and  of  signal  and  lifc-s^iv- 
ing  stations,  there  is  not  one  who,  according  to 
the  laws  or  sound  policy,  has  any  right  of  advice 
as  to  the  policy  or  principles  of  an  administration; 
not  one  for  whom  obedience  to  legal  instructions 
is  not  a  plain  duty;  not  one  whose  political  opin- 
ions are  material  for  good  administration;  hardly 
one  whose  active  participation  in  partisan  politics 
is  not  a  public  detriment,  tending  to  neglect  of 
public  business  and  the  oppression  of  the  citizen. 
The  duties  of  these  officers  are  in  no  sense  repre- 
sentative.   They  are  not  called  upon  to  act  upon 
any  political  theory.    They  perform  no  dulir* 
that  depend  upon  the  triumph  of  political  opin- 
ions or  the  success  of  any  party.    Whichever  party 
comes  into  power,  whatever  party  they  belong  to, 
their  duties  are  the  same.    They  have  no  right  to 
regard  the  political  or  religious  opinions  of  any 
citizen  in  their  official  action,  or  need  to  know 
them.    They  do  not,  like  legislators,  or  town  and 
village  officials,  meet  to  consider  changing  inter- 
ests and  fluctuating  politics,  but,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year,  they  do,  or  they 
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ate,  is  given  by  the  coiudtutlon  to  the  proiident, 
with  the  power,  as  we  have  seen,  in  congress  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  heads 
of  departments.  Beyond  declaring  that  all  civil 
ofBcers  shall  be  removed  on  impeachment  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  constitution  leaves 
the  stupendous  power  of  removal  to  mere  im- 
plication. It  has,  however,  been  authoritatively 
decided,  and  the  constant  practice  has  been  (save 
as  qualified  of  late  by  the  tenure  of  office  acts), 
that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  presi- 
dent as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  appointment. 
The  corutitution  provides  no  term,  and,  otherwise 
than  by  implication,  no  tenure  for  any  one  of 
these  inferior  officers.  And  prior  to  a  law  of 
1820,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made, 
no  term  or  tenure  was  provided  by  law  for  any  of 
them,  with  the  single  and  peculiar  exception  of 
marslmls.  The  tenure  of  usage  had  been  that  of 
combined  efficiency  and  good  behavior.  (See 
Removals  from  Office,  Confibmattok  by  the 
Senate.)  It  was  left  for  the  politicians  of  later 
days  to  discover  and  to  teach,  that,  to  select  public 
servants  for  their  merit8,and  to  retain  them  because 
they  continued  meritorious,  are  "un-American." 
That  teaching  has  been  the  cause  of  a  pernicious 
practice  in  its  spirit.  —  Let  us  ^ance  at  the  causes 
and  progress  of  this  great  change  as  bearing  upon 
terms  and  tenure  of  office.  Aaron  Burr  earty  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  spoils  system ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  Van  Buren,  his  most  apt  and  distin- 
guiehed  disciple,  that  system  had  been  made  po- 
tential in  New  York,  several  years  previous  to 
1820.  It  required  short  terms,  and  partisan  tests 
for  office.  It  demanded  a  tenure  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  official  superior,  and  required  that  superior 
to  be  a  partisan  leader.  It  made  political  opinions 
a  ground  of  appointments  and  removals,  and  en- 
forced servile  obedience  to  chieftains  on  the  part  of 
all  officials.  Before  1820,  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  complained,  in  a  message,  '*of  an  organ- 
ized and  disciplined  corps  of  federal  officials  in- 
terfering in  state  elections."  Tammany  Hall  was 
then  becoming  a  political  power.  New  York  poli- 
tics had  already  become  so  notoriously  imscru- 
pulous  as  to  attract  almost  as  much  attention  as 
during  the  present  decade.  Jackson,  contriving 
how  to  reach  the  presidential  chair,  and  affecting 
the  character  of  a  non-partisan,  said  to  a  New 
Yorker,  "I  am  no  politician,  but  if  I  were  a  poli- 
tician, I  would  be  a  New  York  politician."  Van 
Buren  soon  made  him  one. — The  spoils  system 
spirit,  thus  early  reduced  to  practice  in  New  York, 
was  being  slowly  developed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  creed  of  the  spoilsmen  had  not  been 
avowed,  but  the  men  who  were  first  to  proclaim 
it  were  leading  politicians  before  1820.  In  that 
year,  William  H.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  a  presidential  candidate,  and  Van  fitxren, 
who  was  to  come  into  the  senate  in  1821— even 
then  an  aspirant  for  the  presidency — ^was  Craw- 
ford's supporter.  Th^  were  unsurpassed  for 
their  skillf  ul  use  of  patronage.    Both  were  able  to 
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the  partisan  managers  whose  spoils  it  greatly  in- 
creased, the  senators  whose  patronage  it  more 
than  doubled,  or  President  Jackson,  to  whose 
despotism  it  added  many  vassals.  But  what  each 
gained  was  the  common  loss  of  the  people ;  nor 
was  there  hardly  a  pretense  that  any  public  inter- 
est (unless  a  perpetual  rotation  of  postmasters  and 
a  more  universal  proscription  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest) would  be  served  by  this  postal  service 
revolution.  Postmasters  whose  income  was  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  were  left  to  be  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  the  postmaster  general,  and 
their  original  constitutional  tenure  was  left  un- 
changed, nor  has  a  four  years  or  other  term  ever 
yet  been  applied  to  them.  —  Thus  were  a  great 
numlwr  of  purely  business  offices  deliberately 
brought  wiihin  the  range  of  political  forces, subject- 
ed to  senatorial  confirmation,  given  a  term  which 
hoth  suggested  and  facilitated  their  being  made 
incentives  and  rcwaixis  of  selfish  activity,  and  a 
part  of  the  spoils  of  partisan  victory  in  every 
presidential  election.  Nor  was  this  all.  New 
grounds  of  difference  between  the  senate  and 
the  president  were  thus  created,  and  great  strength 
was  added  to  the  growing  power  of  patronage  in 
that  body,  which  in  later  years  has  enabled  it  to 
usurp  and  exercise  a  controlling  and  dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  government.  Here 
was  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  lamentable 
change  in  the  character  and  influence  of  that  body. 
Naturally,  true  statesmen  have  since  had  less  in- 
fluence in  the  senate.  No  legislation  beyond  these 
two  acts  of  1820  and  1836  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  partisan  revolution  in  the  politics  and 
official  life  of  the  country.  But  various  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  have  since  been  given  a  term 
of  four  years  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
congress,  disregarding  the  great  distinction  be 
tween  legislative  and  ministerial  functions,  has 
almost  never  given  an  officer  a  longer  fixed  term 
than  four  years.  It  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
a  settled  purpose  to  force  every  officer,  by  a  fear 
of  losing  his  office,  to  become  a  henchman  of 
party  leaders  in  every  presidential  contest.  — 
Greatly  as  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  mani- 
fest degradation  of  political  life  which  the  new 
system  was  causing,  the  great  contest  concerning 
slaver}',  becoming  absorbing  at  this  time,  was  fatal 
to  any  considerable  effort  for  reform  from  1835  to 
1867,  when  Mr.  Jencks  brought  the  subject  hefore 
congress.  lie  prudently  directed  attention  mainly 
to  methods  for  entering  the  public  service,  rather 
than  to  term  or  tenure.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
first  condition  of  success  was  fuller  information 
among  the  people  in  regard  to  administrative 
affairs.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  methods 
of  administration,  the  debates  and  the  political 
literature  of  the  country,  had  been  misleading  the 
people  in  the  spirit  of  the  V  spoils  system,"  and 
hardening  them  into  acquiescing  familiarity  with 
its  abuses.  The  new  theory  of  short  terms  for 
the  inferior  executive  officers  had  come  by  many 
lo  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  our  original 
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under  the  constitution,  plainly  belong  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. Such  considerations  will  prevent  short 
terms  ever  being  regarded  as  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest  of  efficient  or  economical  administration. 
They  will  be  regarded  as  the  enforcement  of  a 
pretended  system  of  justice  in  office  holding — as 
an  approval  of  increased  patronage  for  parties,  of 
diminished  power  in  the  executive  over  its  own 
subordinates,  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress beyond  the  sphere  of  its  responsibility,  of 
more  absolute  dependence  upon  mere  favor  on  the 
part  of  subordinates.  Short  terms  are,  in  princi- 
ple, a  sort  of  invitation,  even  to  the  executive 
himself,  to  remove  for  reasons  other  than  the  good 
of  the  public  service;  for  those  terms  are  in  sub- 
stance a  removal,  every  four  years,  of  every  person 
in  the  public  service,  not  for  any  good  or  even  any 
avowed  cause,  but  utterly  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  those  removed.  They  emphatically  teach  ser- 
vility, by  saying  to  every  subordinate:  "Your 
sole  chance  of  holding  beyond  the  four  years  de- 
pends on  executive  favor  or  partisan  and  congres- 
sional influence  exerted  for  your  reappointment. 
A  peaceful  holding  is  not  to  be  a  consequence  of 
well  doing.  Look  to  favor  and  influence.  Under 
the  laws  of  your  countrj',  or  by  reason  of  any 
merit  or  usefulness  they  pretend  to  respect,  you 
have  no  claim  to  stay  an  hour  beyond  the  quad- 
rennial period."  Mr.  Webster,  in  1835,  in  urging 
the  repeal  of  the  four  years  term  of  1820,  covered 
the  ground  in  these  words:  "The  law  itself  va- 
cates the  office,  and  gives  the  means  of  rewarding 
a  friend  without  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  re- 
moval at  all."  If  official  merit,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  appointing  power,  is  a  good  reason  for  con- 
tinuing longer  in  office,  why  bring  the  holding  to 
an  end  by  a  fixed  term?  The  end  of  the  term  but 
refers  that  same  question  to  the  identical  authority 
which  would,  except  for  the  term,  have  decided 
it.  If  unworthy  to  decide  when  to  remove  for 
cause,  is  not  the  superior  officer  unworlhy  to  de- 
cide when  to  reappoint  for  merit?  —  But  the  mis- 
chief of  the  four-years  term  law  does  not  stop 
there.  Every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  a  four-years  term,  can  also  be  urged  by  party 
managers  and  scheming  officials  against  reappoint- 
ments at  the  end  of  those  terms.  For,  how  is  ro- 
tation to  be  secured,  how  is  each  man  any  more 
certain  to  get  his  fair  share  of  office  under  short 
tenns,  if  all  the  good  officers  who  ought  not  to 
have  been  removed  are  to  be  reappointed  at  the 
end  of  their  terms?  If  there  are  not  to  be  more 
changes  under  a  four-years  term  than  without  it, 
if  inexperience  is  not  to  be  increased,  and  skilled 
servants  whom  the  public  has  educated  are  not  to 
be  driven  out,  then  what  is  the  gain  of  the  short- 
term  law,  upon  the  theory  of  its  advocates?  It 
would  not  cause  rotation.  It  would  give  office  to 
no  more  office  seekers.  Every  patronage  monger, 
every  caucus  manipulator,  every  shiftless  office 
seeker  of  the  land,  every  aspiring  demagogue  long- 
ing for  more  offices  to  ple(ige  for  votes,  ever)'  un- 
scrupulous chieftain  seeking  more  callow  officials 
to  tax  and  more  places  to  give  as  bribes,  every  in- 
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trusted  to  make  removals  when  they  should  be 
made,  how  can  they  be  trusted  to  make  reappoint- 
mcnts  at  the  end  of  the  terms?    Would  they  be 
improved  for  the  duty  of  reappointment  by  a 
statute  which  would  suggest  that  until  the  end  of 
terms  they  should  wink  at  the  delinquencies  of 
their  subordinates?    The  better  remedy  than  any 
short  term  would  be  to  enforce  far  more  sternly, 
and,  if  need  be,  by  the  aid  of  stringent  legisla- 
tion,  the  duty,  declared  by  Madison,  and  implied 
in  the  constitution,  to  remove  for  adequate  cause, 
and  not  to  remove  without  it;  and  by  fit  reform 
methods  (which  can  not  be  explained  here),  to 
take  away  the  pressure,  the  threats  and  the  cor- 
rupt persuasions  which  now  make  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  so  rare  and  difficult.    Under 
such  a  system  the  unworthy  would  be  warned  oft 
as  well  as  weeded  out  from  the  public  service.  — 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  with  fixed  terms,  either 
for  six  or  ten  years,  it  would  be  far  more  difficult 
to  reappoint  valuable  servants  than  it  would  have 
been  to  retain  them  longer  if  no  statute  had  taught 
the  office  seekers  and  spoilsmen  tlie  doctrine  of 
rotation  and  removals  without  cause.    It  is  un- 
questionably true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
officer  too  cowardly  to  discharge  his  duty,  to  re- 
move during  a  term,  may  more  easily  get  excused 
by  reason  of  a  removal  made  by  act  of  congress; 
and,  so  far  as  that  kind  of  relief,  which  first  en- 
courages official  neglect  and  then  causes  it  to  be 
forgotten,  is  an  advantage,  it  must  certainly  be 
set  to  the  credit  of  short  fixed  terms.    With  the 
duty  of  making  removals  for  cause — which  would 
of  course  embrace  inefficiency  by  reason  of  age 
or  any  other  cause—fitly  discharged,  wc  should 
hear  little  either  of  a  life  tenure,  which  is  utterly 
indefensible,  or  of  a  tenure  during  good  behavior 
merely,  which  is  inadmissible.     An  inefficient 
official  may  exhibit  only  good  behavior  in  the 
legal  sense.    Good  behavior  and  efficiency  com- 
bined, are  the  true  basis  of  tenure  for  administra* 
tive  officers.    Who  but  the  spoilsman,  the  parti- 
san and  the  rotationist  in  theory — who  but  those 
who  deny  pure,  economical  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration to  be  the  supreme  ends — will  object  to  re- 
taining a  ministerial  officer  as  long  as  he  is  the 
most  useful  man  for  the  public  service?  —  There 
are  doubtless  some  who  think — and,  within  very 
narrow  limits,  perhaps  not  wholly  without  reasoa 
—that  short  terms  would  impress  upon  the  offi- 
cials a  new  sense  of  responsibility  in  addition  to 
that  felt  toward  official  superiors,  a  responsibility 
to  public  opinion.    But  to  what  kind  of  public 
opinion?    The  fact  that  the  managers  of  small 
local  administrations,  open  to  the  view  of  eveiy 
one,  in  towns  and  villages,  and  that  officers  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  feel  a  w^holesome  responsibility 
to  public  opinion,  is  a  natural  source  of  delusion 
on  the  subject.    If  that  sense  of  responsibility  is 
reliable  in  the  great  officers,  it  would  be  a  good 
reason  why  the  80,000  inferior  federal  officers 
should  be  elected  rather  than  appointed — why, 
in  short,  the  whole  theory  of  the  constitution 
should  be  abandoned.    The  greater  parts  of  our 
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•worthy  and  efficient  officers,"  he  affirmed  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  short  terms  are  utterly  repugnaut, 
and  the  wisdom  of  which  the  best  experience  of 
the  world  affirms.    These  terms  are  an  arbitrary 
interference  by  the  legislative  with  the  executive 
department,  by  reason  of  which,  at  a  fixed  time, 
and  irrespective  alike  of  the  needs  of  the  public 
service,  of  the  merits  of  those  who  fill  it,  and  of 
the  wishes  of  those  responsible  for  good  adminis- 
tration, the  good  and  the  bad  alike  cease  to  serve 
the  people.    Every  worthy  officer  is  sent  away — 
in  substance,  removed—without  cause.    Promo- 
tion for  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  an  officer  is  more  valuable  for  hifr 
experience,  and  should,  if  otherwise  worthy,  be 
retained  for  that  reason.    Now,  it  is  quite  too 
preposterous  for  argument  to  pretend  that  such 
experience  can  be  secured  in  the  complicated  af- 
fairs of  government,  if  tbere  is  to  be  a  quadren- 
nial rotation.    The  very  theory  upon  which  such 
rotation  is  founded  is  but  a  declaration  that  the 
paramount  aim  of  the  government  is  not  the  most 
competent  officers,  is  not  to  stimulate  effort,  and 
retain  the  skilled  ability  it  has  educated,  but  to 
give  places  to  the  greatest  number  of  patronage 
mongers,  and  salaries  to  the  greatest  number  of 
office  seekers. —  But  it  may  be  asked  whether  some 
evils  may  not  attend  constitutional  tenure  for 
"inferior  officers" — a  tenure  during  the  coexist- 
ence of  good  behavior  and  efficiency — ^and  whether 
some  provision  may  not  be  wisely  made  for  those 
who  might  leave  the  service  poor  and  superannu- 
ated.   We  can  not  speak  positively  of  the  future. 
When  evils  from  such  a  source  shall  be  developed,, 
then  will  be  the  time  to  meet  them.    At  present, 
surely,  there  is  not  too  much  trained  experience 
in  the  public  service.    It  may  be  that  the  aptitude 
and  inclination  of  our  people  for  change  of  call- 
ing, and  the  facilities  for  saving  and  for  securing- 
employment  in  this  country,  will  for  many  yeara 
prevent  the  need  of  legislation  on  such  subjects, 
which  in  the  old  and  densely  populated  countries, 
we  know  has  existed.    There  will  be  ample  time 
for  action  on  such  subjects  years  hence.    It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  an  abuse  which  does  not  exist, 
or  customary  to  legislate  against  evils  which  are 
only  imagined.    The  first  duty  is  to  provide  for 
bringing  the  most  competent  into  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  for  suppressing  patronage  and  the  arbi- 
trary removal  of  competent  public  servants.    We 
do  not  refuse  to  cure  the  sick  or  arrest  contagion, 
from  a  fear  that  the  future  may  have  an  excess  of 
population.    Our  business  men  have  not,  as  a 
rule — though  with  increasing  exceptions  said  to 
be  advantageous  to  employ <?8 — yet  made  provis- 
ions for  those  worn  out  by  faithful  labor  in  their 
employment;  and  whether  the  federal  government 
can  wisely  be  more  paternal  and  humane  is  a  ques- 
tion properly  left  to  the  future.    Much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  it.    Our  pensions  in  principle, 
and  our  retiring  allowance  in  the  army  and  navy, 
and  for  federal  judges,  directly  affirm  the  justice 
and  utility  of  making  provision  for  faithful  offi- 
cers worn  out  in  the  public  service.    After  putting 
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ic, Genoa  the  Ligurian,  and  Denmark  the  North 
seas.    Bailing  without  license  upon  some  of  these 
craters  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death,  and 
forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  goods.    Whether 
originating  in  capricious  assertions  of  brute  force 
or  in  substantia]  services  done  in  policing  these 
seas,  many  of  which  were  then  infested  by  pirates, 
some  of  these  claims  were  so  far  admitted,  that  a 
ri^ht  of  control  became  established  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  payment  of  toll,  the  furling  of  flags 
and  other  salutes,  from  which  even  kings  were 
not  exempt. — From  this  right  of  control,  as  "a 
dissociation  of  the  ideas  of  control  and  property 
'was  not  then  intelligible,  the  step  to  the  assertion 
of  complete  rights  of  property  was  almost  inevit- 
able."    During  the  sixteenth  and   seventeenth 
centuries  assertions  of  proprietary  rights  based 
upon  prescription,  or  discovery,  or  police  services, 
or  papal  grant,  over  the  open  sea,  were  general, 
and  were  maintained  with  varying  success.    The 
physical  impossibility  of  obtaining  and  keeping 
exclusive  possession  of  any  part  of  the  open  sea, 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  consequent  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  ocean,  led  to  a  contest  between  the  advocates 
of  mare  dausumand  those  of  mare  Uberum,  which 
was  begun  in  1609  by  Grotius,   and  which  was 
ended  in  18!^5  by  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  last  of  these  "  vain  and  extravagant  preten- 
sions " — the  claim  of  Russia  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
north  of  fifty-one  degrees  north  latitude.     It  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  the  open  or  high 
seas — the  ocean  and  all  connecting  arms  and  bays 
or  other  extensions  thereof  not  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  any  nation — are  not  the  subject  either 
of  property  or  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  right  to  navigate  these  seas  is  common  to  all 
nations  and  their  members,  and  can  be  abridged 
or  renounced  only  by  actual  consent.  —  The  first 
germs  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  uninclosed  ter- 
ritorial waters  are  discoverable  in  a  proclama- 
tion *  of  James  I.  of  1604,  which  contains  the  two 
principles  which  now  limit  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  open  sea,  confining  it,  1,  to  a  rea- 
sonable distance,  and  2,  to  a  distance  within  which 
the  state  can  prohibit  violence.     Grotius,  while 
advocating  the  freedom   of   the  open  sea,    ad- 
mitted that  portions  of   it  might  be   occupied 
by  the  state  possessing  the  adjacent  land.    B3rnk- 
ershoek,  in  1702,  formulated  the  modem   rule, 
which  is  based  upon  the  necessity  of  securing 
peace  and  protection  to  the  lives,  property  and  in- 
dustries  of  the  subjects  of  states  who  live  upon 
their  coasts,   and  which  extends  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  state  over  so  much  of  the  open  sea  as 
can  be  defended  from  its  coasts.    This,  according 
to  Bynkershoek's  formula,  was  as  wide  a  belt  of 
open  sea  as  could  be  effectively  commanded  from 
the  coast  by  cannon,  a  distance  which  subsequent 
writers  fixed  as  one  marine  league,  although  to 
the  preseilttime  it  is  often  described  as  a  distance 
of  a  marine  league  or  as  far  as  cannon  shot  tciU 
reach  from  (lis  cfHUit.    To  continental  jurists  this 
suggestion  of  Bynkershock  seemed  to  afford  a 
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mean  only  that  a  foreign  vessel  coming  to  an 
American  port,  and  there  seized  for  a  violation  of 
revenue  regulations  committed  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
I  tion  of  the  United  states,  may  he  confiscated;  but 
tliat,  to  complete  the  forfeiture,  it  is  essential  that 
tbs  vessel  shall  be  bound  to,  and  shall  come  with- 
in,  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
prohibited  act.     The  act  done  beyond  the  juris- 
diction is  assumed  to  be  part  of  an  attempt  to  vio- 
late the  revenue  laws  within  the  jurisdiction.    If 
foreign  vessels  have  been  boarded  and  seized  on 
the  high  sea,  and  have  been  adjudged  guilty,  and 
their  governments  have  not  objected,  it  is  proba- 
er  I  bly  either  because  they  were  not  appealed  to,  or 
3r-     have  acquiesced,  in  the  particular  instance,  from 
motives  of  comity."    PhilUmore  and  Twiss  both 
substantially  agree  with  Dana,  and  hold  that  judg- 
I  ments  affirming  the  legality  of  municipal  seizures 
beyond  one  marine  league  could  not  have  been 
sustained  if   the  foreign    state  whose  subject's 
property  had  been  seized  had  thought  proper  to 
interfere,  unless,  perhaps,  when  that  state  had 
put  in  force  or  at  least  enacted,  for  its  own  benefit, 
a  similar  municipal  law.    8.  The  waters  in  the 
centre  of  certain  straits,  gulfs  and  bays,  which 
central  waters  lie  outside  the  limit  of  a  marine 
league  from  any  of  the  adjacent  coasts,  are  claimed 
to  be  territorial  waters,  and  certain  gulfs  are  in 
actual  practice  so  treated.     France  appears  to 
claim  inlets  whose  entrance  is  not  more  than  ten 
miles  wide.     England  long  claimed  the  "  Queen's 
Chambers,"  these  being  waters  within  headlands 
as  distant  as  Orfordness  from  the  Foreland.    The 
bay  of  Conception,  in  Newfoundland,  which  pen- 
etrates forty  miles  into  I  he  land,  and  is  ^fteen 
miles  in  mean  breadth,  was  recently  decided  to 
he  territorial  water  by  the  privy  council.     The 
United  States  claimed  Delaware  bay  in  1793.   "  Of 
practice."  says  Hall,*  "there  is  a  curious  defi- 
ciency, ana  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  many 
of  the  claims  to  gulfs  and  bays  which  still  find 
their  place  in  the  books,  are  more  than  nominally 
alive.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  anything  more 
definite  than  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  state  would  now  seriously 
assert  a  right  of  property  over  broad  straits  or 
gulfn  of  considerable  size  aud  wide  entrance,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  conditions  of 
valid  maritime  occupation,  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  claim  either  to  basins  of  considerable 
area,  if  approached  by  narrow  entninces,  such  as 
of  the  Zu3der  Zee,  or  to  large  gulfs  which,  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  their  mouth,  run  deep- 
ly into  the  land  even  when  so  large  as  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  or,  still  more,  to  small  bays,  such  as  that 
of  Cancalc."  —  The  United  States,  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  has  the  international  rights  aud  i  ^ 
under   the    international    obligations   above  de- 
scribed, in  respect  to  the  open  sea  which  washes 
its  coast;  but,  being  a  federal  Union,  jurisdiction 
and  ownership  over  tliese  waters,  as  between  its 
constituent  members,  are  regulated,  not  by  inter- 
national law,  but  by  the  terms  of  that  Union. 
Thus  it  has  been  decided*  that  the  article  of  the 
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it  was  not  until  1712,  under  Spotswood's  adminis- 
tration, that  the  country  beyond  the  mountains 
was  reduced  to  possession.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  settlements  had  crossed 
the  mountains.  The  organization  of  the  Ohio 
company  in  1748-9  was  due  to  individual  Virginia 
enterprise;  but  in  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
which  followed  it  (see  "Wars,  I.),  Virginia  sup- 
ported the  company  with  her  whole  force.  The 
place  of  the  first  struggles,  though  now  in  .western 
Pennsylvania,  was  then  supposed  to  be  in  Virginia. 
In  1774  Gov.  Dunmore  led  the  Virginia  forces 
against  the  Scioto  Indians,  and  compelled  them  to 
make  peace;  but  his  motives  in  the  expedition 
were  strongly  suspected  to  be  selfish.  The  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky  (see  that  state)  was  also  due  to 
individual  enterprise;  and  its  formal  establish- 
ment as  a  Virginia  county  in  1776  was  almost 
forced  on  Virginia  by  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a 
Virginia  surveyor  resident  in  Kentucky.  Clarke 
at  once  became  the  champion  of  Virginia's  inter- 
est in  the  northwest.  In  177^9  he  led  a  Ken- 
tucky force  into  Illinois,  and  conquered  that  ter- 
ritory and  Vincennes,  now  in  Indiana;  and  the 
whole  was  made  the  county  of  Illinois  by  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  But  little  attempt  was  made 
by  Virginia  to  incorporate  the  conquest;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  first  cession  in  1784  it  is  improb- 
able that»  there  was  any  Virginia  government 
in  Illinois.  —  North  Carolina  asserted  her  west- 
ern claims  with  more  energy  and  success.  The 
first  assertion  was  due  to  individual  enterprise. 
The  first  settlement  of  Tennessee  (see  that  state) 
was  by  hunting  parties,  and  by  persons  who 
had  found  the  disturbed  state  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  royal  governor  unpleasant.  In  1776 
their  settlements  were  made  "Washington  dis- 
trict "  of  North  Carolina;  and,  as  settlements  in- 
creased, other  counties  were  formed.  After  the 
first  )|;ssion,  in  1784,  the  Tennesseans  revolted,  and  C 
formed  the  state  of  Franklin,  or  Frankland;  but 
North  Carolina  revoked  her  Cession,  and  suppressed 
the  Franklin  revolt.  The  authority  of  the  slate 
was  thus  established  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi.  —  Other  colonies  dealt  in  nothing  but 
assertions.  None  of  them  made  any  practical 
effort  to  maintain  their  claim  to  territory  beyond 
their  present  western  boundary,  with  two  excep- 
tions. Connecticut  made  a  long  but  finally  un- 
successful attempt  to  oust  Pennsylvania  from  a 
part  of  her  territory  (see  Wyoming),  and  Massa- 
chusetts compromised  her  claims  to  the  territory 
of  New  York.  (See  New  York.  )  —  2.  Under  the 
Confederation.  The  essential  importance  of  the 
western  lerritorj'^  was  as  a  bond  for  holding  the 
states  together  during  and  after  the  revolution. 
The  revolution  was  undoubtedly  begun  under  a 
vague  idea  of  separate  state  action  in  theory,  with 
a  controlling  necessity  for  national  action  in  prac- 
tice; and  the  articles  of  confederation  were  care- 
fully framed  with  the  view  of  securing  as  much 
of  the  former  and  as  little  of  the  latter  as  possible. 
(See  State  Sovereignty;  Confederation,  Ar- 
ticles OF.)  So  strong  was  the  particularist  feeling 
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gress had  outlined  in  October,  1780.  A  supple- 
mentary act  of  cession  was  presented  in  congress, 
Dec.  30,  1788;  but  this  was  only  to  conform  the 
original  act  to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  of  1787. 
Virginia's  cession  was  complete  in  1784. — Mas- 
sachusetts made  an  unqualified  cession  of  her 
claims  west  of  Niagara  river,  April  19,  1785,  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Nov. 
13, 1784.  —  Congress  had  not  as  yet  accepted  Con- 
necticut's proffered  cession,  on  account  of  the  res- 
ervation of  a  tract  extending  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  120  miles  westward.  But  Connecticut 
had  loyally  accepted  the  award  of  congress  against 
her  in  the  case  of  Wyoming  (see  that  title);  and 
congress  at  last  accepted  her  cession.  May  26. 
1786.  April  28,  1800,  an  act  of  congress  author- 
ized the  president  to  deed  to  Connecticut  the  title 
to  this  "western  reserve,"  on  condition  that  Con- 
necticut should  surrender  all  claim  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  abandon  any  claim  to  the  territory  with- 
in the  limits  of  New  York;  and  the  stile  fulfilled 
the  conditions.  May  80. -—Aug.  9,  1787,  South 
Carolina  made  an  unqualified  cession  of  her 
claims  west  of  a  line  from  the  head  of  Tugaloo 
river  to  the  North  Carolina  boundary.  The  actual 
cession  was  a  strip  of  land  about  twelve  miles 
wide.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  now  a  part  of 
Georgia  was  transferred  to  that  state  in  part  re- 
turn for  its  cession  in  1802.  —  The  South  Carolina 
cession  closed  the  formal  record  of  acquisitions 
of  territory  under  the  confederation;  but  there 
were  two  more  cessions,  which,  though  made 
under  the  constitution,  were  only  belated  com- 
pletions of  confederation  arrangements.  North 
Carolina  ceded  Tennessee  in  1784;  but,  before 
congress  could  meet,  and  accept  the  cession,  {t 
was  revoked  on  account  of  the  anger  it  excittd  in 
Tennessee.  Five  years  later,  this  feeling  had  dis- 
appeared. In  December,  1789,  the  North  Carolina 
legislature  made  another  cession  of  Tennessee, 
which  was  accepted  by  act  of  congress  of  April 
2,  1790.  The  North  Carolina  titles  and  military 
land  warrants  were  to  hold  good,  and  the  territory 
was  to  be  organized  as  the  northwest  territory  had 
been,  **  provided  always,  that  no  regulations  made 
or  to  be  made  by  congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate 
slaves."  —  Most  difficulty  was  met  in  the  case  of 
the  claims  of  Georgia,  covering  tlie  present  states 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  north  of  parallel  31  *" 
and  south  of  the  South  Carolina  cession.  It  had 
been  claimed  by  South  Carolina,  because  the  orig- 
inal grant  to  the  Carolina  proprietors  covered  the 
territory  between  parallels  81^  and  36**  west  to  the 
South  seas.  But  the  proprietors  had  transferred 
their  rights  to  the  king;  the  king  had  formed  the 
colony  of  Georgia  in  1732,  and  given  to  it  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Altamaha  river  and  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  Savannah,  westward  to  the 
South  s(;a.s;  and  his  proclamation  of  1763  had  an- 
nexed to  Georgia  the  territory  between  the  Alta- 
maha and  the  St.  Mary  rivers.  In  1787  the  two 
states  made  a  treaty  at  Beaufort,  by  which  South 
Carolina  obtained  the  territory  afterward  ceded  by 
her,  and  Georgia  the  rest.     Georgia  took  no  steps 
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included  in  the  provision  that  all  laws  then  in 
force  in  the  territory  of  Mississippi  should  re- 
main in  force  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  — 
In  the  organization  of  the  territories  acquired 
under  the  constitution,  and  hence  beyond  the 
origmal  limits  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  follow  a  more  elaborate  scheme  of 
organization  than  that  of  the  original  territories. 
The  first  act  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  in  1803,  was 
simple  enough.    It  merely  empowered  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  all  civil,  military  and  judicial 
oflScers  of  the  new  territory,  to  define  their  du- 
ties, and   to  support  tliem  with  the  army  and 
navy  of   the  United  States.     It  was  in  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism  over 
Louisiana,  and  may  sufiice  aa  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  Uie  sovereign  power  of  the  United 
States  over  the  territories  might  go,  if  a  wiser 
policy  were  not  the  rule.    In  this  case  the  despo- 
tism was  only  intended  to  be  temporary;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  territory  was  properly  or- 
gan ized.    As  this  was  the  model  regularly  followed 
afterward,  it  may  be  as  well  to  itemize  it.    1. 
The  governor  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  president 
for  three  years,  to  be  the  executive,  to  pardon 
offenses  against  territorial  laws,  and  to  reprieve 
offenders  against  laws  of  the  United  States  until 
the  president  could  act.    2.  The  secretary  was  to 
be  appointed  for  four  years,  to  record  territorial 
acts,  and  to  send  copies  of  the  governor's  acts  to 
the  president  every  six  months.    8.  The  governor 
and  a  legislative  council  of  thirteen  members, 
appointed  annually  by  the  president,  made  up 
the  terriloriai  legislature;  and  its  acts  were  to 
be  sent  by  the  governor  to  congress,  through  the 
president,  and,  if  vetoed  by  congress,  were  to  be 
void.   4.  The  Judges  were  to  be  appointed  for  four 
years  (see  Judiciary,  VL);  but  trial  by  jury, 
habeas  eorptis,  the  privilege  of  bail,  and  moderate 
and  usual  punishments  were  secured  to  the  {)eo- 
ple.    6.  Specified  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  tlie  new  territory.    This 
was  really  a  territory  of  the  second  class.    When 
3Iissouri  was  formed  in  1812,  it  was  as  a  territory 
of  the  first  class.     Its  legislature  consisted  of  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives.   The  representatives  were  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  people;  they  Were  to  nominate  eighteen 
persons,  and  out  of  these  the  president  was  to  ap- 
point the  legislative  council  of  nine.    In  all  casea 
the  territory  was  to  elect  a  delegate  to  congress, 
who  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  debate,  but  not 
of  voting.    (See  Houajs  of  Repbesektatives.) 
In  second-class  territories  the  delegate  was  reg- 
ularly chosen  by  the  legislature ;    in  first-class 
territories,  by  the  people.    In  minor  points,  as  in 
the  term  of  ofiSce-holdi^g,  boundaries,  etc.,  there 
were  constant  variationa;  but  the  general  system 
has  been  as  above.  — It  will  easily  be  understood 
that  such  a  system  exerts,  from  the  beginning  of 
population,  a  steady  pressure  toward  the  exercise 
of  political  power  by  the  people;  and  that  it  is  so 
self-governing  in  its  action  that  it  can  correct  the 
dangers  of  early  border  lawlessness,  while  it  gives 
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ary of  Texas  was  fixed  by  the  Florida  treaty  of 
1819  with  Spain.    (The  line  will  be  found  under 
Annexations,  II.)    This  line  was  confirmed  by 
treaty  of  Jan.  12,  1828.  with  Mexico,  and  April 
25, 1838,  with  Texas.    The  southeastern  boundary 
was  natural,  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     The  northwest- 
em  and  western  boundary  was  a  matter  of  far 
more  difficulty.    Volumes  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  Texas,  under  the  French  Louisiana 
claim,  to  which  the  United  States  succeeded  in 
1803,  and  which  the  United  States  abandoned  in 
1819,  extended  westward  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
that  its  reannexation,  in  1845,  should  cover  the 
same  territory.    All  this  argument  seems  need- 
less.    After  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  internal  decision  in  Mexico. 
The  "state  of  Coaliuila  and  Texas"  extended  to 
the  Rio  Grande;  but  the  national  existence  of  Tex- 
as was  as  much  a  scces.sion  from  Coahuila  as  from 
Mexico,  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas  never  extended  beyond  the  Nueces 
river.     It  is  true  that  the  Texan  congress,  Dec.  19, 
1836,  defined  the  western  boundary  of  the  repub- 
lic as  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  head,  and  thence  due 
north  to  latitude  42®,  about  the  latitude  of  Boston. 
But  such  a  paper  declaration,  whether  it  extended 
to  the  Nueces,  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  was  evidently  of  no  force  unless  success- 
fully  supported  by  arms.     It  was  so  supported, 
and  the  authority  of  Texas  was  extended  up  to 
the  Nueces,  but  never  beyond;  and  the  effort  to 
carry  Texas  juri.sdiction  beyond,  the  Mier  expe- 
dition, was  a  pronounced  failure.    Nevertheless, 
President  Polk,  in   1846,  assumed  authority  to 
order  the  American  forces  into  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  thus  brought  on  the  Mexican  war. 
(See  Wars,  V.)    At  the  end  of  the  war  the  fed- 
eral government  was  in  a  most  embarrassing  ix>si- 
tion.     To  acknowledge  the  full  claims  of  Te.\as 
would  have  been  to  add  to  her  enormous  territory 
the  present  territory  of  Arizona,  and  a  large  part 
of  Kansjis  and  Colorado;  to  deny  them  would 
have  been  a  confes-sion  that  the  whole  nominal 
cause  of  the  war  was  fraudulent.      Feb.  11,  1850, 
Texas  formally  reaffirmed  her  boundary  of  1836. 
Sept.  9  (see  Compromises,  V.),  congress  proposed 
the  following  northern  and  western  boundary  for 
Texas,  latitude  36*'  30'  from  longitude  100°  west 
to  longitude  103"  west;  thence  due  south  to  lati- 
tude 32®;  thence  due  west  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    Texas  was 
to  cede  all  claims  outside  of  the  boundary  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  to  pay  to 
Texas  $10,000,000  in   5  per  cent,  bonds,  to  run 
fourteen  years.     Texas  accepted  the  proposition, 
Nov.  25,  and  the  boundary  was  settled.  —  The 
joint  resolution  of  March  1,  1845,  consenting  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  stipulated  that  "new 
states,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in 
number,  in  addition  to  the  said  state  of  Texas, 
and  having  sufficient  population,  may  hereafter, 
by  the  con.sent  of  said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof. "    Such  consent  was  given  by  the 
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the  result  of  the  election.    He  then  desisted  from 
opposition.    Since  that  time  the  state  has  been 
overwhelmingly  democratic  in  all  elections.    In 
1880  the  vote  for  governor  was  166,308  for  Roberts, 
democrat;  64,372  for  Davis,  republican;  and  33,670" 
for  Ilamman,  greenbacker.    In  1882  there  were 
twenty-nine  democrats  and  two  republicans  in  the 
state  senate,  and  sixty-eight  democrats,  seven  re- 
publicans, six  independents,  and  twogreenbackers 
in  the  house.    One  of  the  state's  six  congressmen, 
1879-88,  is  a  democratic  greenbacker.  —  Among 
the  political  leaders  of  the  state  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing, all  democrats  unless  otherwise  specified : 
Richard  Coke,   governor  1873-7,  United    States 
senator  1877-83;  David  B.  Culberson,  congressman 
1875-83;  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  congressman  1859- 
61,  military  governor  in  1862,  provisional  governor 
1865-6;  Morgan  C.  Hamilton  (elder  brother  of  the 
preceding),  radical  republican  United  States  senator 
1870-77;  John  Hancock, district  judge  1851-5,con- 
gressman  1872-7  ;  Sam  Houston  (see  his  name); 
David  S.   Kaufmann,  representative  and  senator 
1839-45,  congressman  1846-51;  S.  B.  Maxey,  con- 
federate major  general,  and  United  States  senator 
1875-87  ;  Roger  Q.  Mills,  congressman  1873-83 ; 
John  H.  Reagan,  congressman  1857-61,  confeder- 
ate postmaster  general  1861-5,  congressman  1875- 
83;  Thos.  J.  Rusk,  secretary  of  war  of  the  repub- 
lic 1836-8,  chief  justice  1838-42,  and  United  States 
senator  1846-56;  Gustave  Schleicher,  congressman 
1875-9;  James  W.  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  seven 
voters  against  secession  in  1861,  governor  1866-7, 
congressman  1875-9;  Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  United 
States  senator  1860-61,  confederate  states  senator 
1862-5. — See  authorities  under  Annexations,  IH. 
Co>iPROMiSE8,  V.  ;  2  Poore's  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions;  2  Hough's  American  Constitutions; 
Kennedy's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Texas  (1844);  H.  S. 
Foote's  Texas  and  the  Texans  (1841);  Rankin's 
Texas  in  1850 ;  Olmsted's  Journey  t/iroiigh  Texas 
(1857);  De  Cordova's  Resources  and  Public  Men  of 
Texas  (1»58),  16  Democratic  Review,  282  (the  pres- 
idents of  Texas) ;   Lester's  8ani  Hovston  and  hi» 
Republic,  and  review  of  it  in  6  Whig  Revieie,  566; 
Yoakum's  Ilistory  of  Texas  (to  1846);    Gouge's 
Fiscal   History   of   Texas  (1852);   Jones'   Official 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Texas 
(1859);  Green's  Expedition  against  Micr;  Kendall's 
Texan  Santa  Fe  Expedition  (1850);  Smith's  Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Texas  Republic  (1876);  Texas  Al- 
manac, 1873-5.  Alexander  Johnston. 

THIRD  ESTATE.  The  Tiers  itat  in  French 
history.  Few  political  pamphlets  made  so  great 
a  noise  as  that  published  by  the  Abb(5  SiC^y^s 
in  1789,  at  the  moment  when  France  had  elect- 
ed the  constituent  assembly,  and  whicli  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  terms  :  *'"What  is 
the  third  estate  ?  Everything.  What  has  it  been 
in  the  political  order  up  to  the  present  moment  ? 
Nothing.  What  does  it  ask  ?  To  be  something. "  *^ 

*  The  third  edition  of  this  pamphlet  has  this  note  t 
"This  work,  written  during  UsNotableaot  1788,  was  pub- 
limbed  in  the  tint  days  of  January,  1789. 
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bloody  persecutionn  resnlted  In  a 
roll  of  converts  nurabering,  in  IB-M.  500,000.  Se- 
vere persecutions  since  tliaC  time  hiive  greatly 
reduced  these  figures.  Tlie  murder  of  several 
French  priests  and  a  Spanish  bishop  led  lo  the 
Franco-Spanish  intervention  of  1859.  During  the 
century  of  intercourse  with  France,  these  vari- 
ous  "revolts"  ot  the  Annamcse  and  subsequent 
QCgotlationa  have  usually  resulted  In  llio  gain 
of  fresh  slices  of  land  and  new  commercial  priv- 
ileges. France  sends  her  Jesuits,  or  secular 
priests,  first,  and  the  brandy  and  "civilizalion" 
follow  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  The  treaty  of 
1874  gained  her  tlie  ax  southern  proviuces  of 
Cochin  China,  opened  the  port  of  Ilii-noi,  in  Ton- 
quin,  lo  foreign  trade,  and  guumnieed  free  transit 
from  the  sea  lo  Yunnan.  As  usual  wilh  Euro- 
pean powers  in  dealing  with  Asiatic  nations,  the 
French  compelled  the  acceptance  of  their  tariff; 
and  custom  house  officers  were  duly  installed  at 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi  (called  also  Ee-cho.  or 
the  market).  Owing  to  the  unsettled  stale  of  the 
interior,  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  "Black 
Flags  " — wlielher  allies,  invaders,  or  paid  mercena- 
ries ot  Annani,  docs  not  clearly  appear— the  Red 
river  was  not  opened  even  in  1882,  seven  yeare 
after  the  treaty,  and  even  the  French  settlement  at 
Ha-noi  was  in  danger.  As  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, Ihe  Saigon  authorities  dispatched  re-enforce. 
ments  to  their  nationals  at  the  capital  of  Tonquin. 
The  local  mandarins,  interpreting  Ihis  as  a  menace, 
closed  the  Ha-noi  citadel,  and  concentrated  their 
forces.  The  French,  taking  alarm,  resolved  to 
precipitate  the  crisis,  and  on  April  33,  1882,  began 
lo  bombard  the  citadel  (which,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before,  bad  been  laid  out  by  French  engi- 
neers), and  carried  it  on  Ihe  2flth  by  assault.  They 
Ihen  proceeded  to  administer  the  custom  house 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  treasury.  Mean- 
while China  had  not  been  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  French  aggression  carried  on  under  cover  of 
protecting  her  cilizens.  When  the  treaty  ot  1874 
was  communicated  lo  China  and  the  other  powers, 
Ihe  government  of  Peking  protested  against  its  pro- 
visions as  an  invasion  of  her  suzerain  rights,  and 
formally  gave  notice  that  Annnm  was  slill  her 
vassal,  and  whatever  affected  her  inlerniilional 
relations  was  ot  deep  concern  lo  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. Since  her  reconquest  of  Hi,  or  Chinese 
Turkestan,  which  secured  its  formal  relroccssion 
from  Russia,  China  has  reaffirmed  and  in  some 
cases  enforced  her  ancient  claim  of  suzerainty 
upon  her  vassals.  That  over  Corea  and  Riu  Kiu 
as  against  Japan,  and  perhaps  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Corea,  is  still  unsettled.  Bui  her 
intereslin  Annam,  both  as  neighbor  and  iribulary, 
as  manifested  by  military  preparations,  was  so 
great,  that  the -French  evacuated  the  ciladcl  at 
Ha-noi,  though  they  fortified  their  settlement. 
In  makhig  a  sortie  May  24,  1883,  the  French  com- 
mander, Hiviere,  and  n  number  of  his  men  were 
killed.  The  government  at  Parlsat  once  resolved 
that  France  would  "revenge  her  glorious  chil- 
dren," and  on  May  28  declared  war  against  China'a 
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proved  thenaelves  more  than  a  match  for  any  com- 
petition  from  wagon  roads;  and  things  have  now 
gone  on  »o  far,  that,  according  to  tiie  census  re- 
turns  of  1880,  tho  tve  to  ten  mills  which  H  gen- 
emliy  conts  the  farmer  to  haul  ^kuilul  of  wlieitt 
a.  niHe  by  wagon,  is  a  higher  rate  than  he  haa 
to  pay  pet  to*  per  mile  by  railroad.    Or,  to  put 
the  same  results  in  another  way :  in  most  of  the 
wheat  regions  it  would  not  pay  to  grow  grain 
which  had  to  be  hauled  twenty  miles  by  wag- 
on; in  some  regions  the  limit  ol  wagon  hanling 
is  as  low  as  ten  miles.    But  the  competition  be- 
ti?vcen  raiht>ads  and  canals  has  taken  shape  more 
slowly.    It  was  at  first  thought  to  be  impossi- 
ble on  any  terms;  and  great  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  New  York  legislature  when  tlie  Cen- 
tral railroad  first  attempted  it  as  against  the  Erie 
canal.    Then  came  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
the  attempt  to  make  canals  pay  interest  on  their 
construction  expense;  and  this  seemed  constantly 
to  keep  them  beyond  the  reach  of  railway  compe- 
tition on  those  terms.    But  the  successive  railroad 
improvements,  both  in  engineering  and  in  manage- 
ment, culminating  in  tlie  wonderful  substitution 
of  steel  rails  for  iron,  and  the  enormously  in- 
creased loads  thus  rendered  possible,  have  pro- 
duced such  astonishing  results  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  no  one  would  venture  to  predict  what 
might  come  in  fifteen  years  more.     Since  1870, 
along  with  the  great  improvements  in  eflSciency  of 
service,  freight  rates  have  fallen  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  and  the  end  of  the  movement  does  not  seem 
to  be  yet  reached.  — The  indirect  results  of  these 
changes  are  so  far-reachmg  tliat  we  can  do  little 
more  than  enumerate  them.    The  mast  immediate 
effect  of  cheapened  transportation  is  to  increase 
the  distance  at  which  it  is  possible  for  producer 
and  consumer  to  deal  with  one  another.    To  the 
producer  it  offers  a  wider  market,  and  to  the  con- 
sumer more  varied  sources  of  6up[)ly.     Wbil;h 
party  olitains  the  chief  benefit  ol  the  change  is 
determined  by  the  special  conditions  of  each  par- 
ticular case.     On  the  whole,  i|s  operation  is  more 
uniformly  beneficial  to  the  consumers,  as  a  class, 
because  its  temporary  advantage  for  the  produccr» 
so  often  leads  to  over-production.     But,  in  any 
event,  it  results  in  doing  away  with  a  large  part  of 
the  variations  in  price  between  different  localities. 
The  price  is  made,  not  in  a  local  market,  but  in 
the  woriU's  markets.    In  the  case  of  less  bulky 
manufactured  products,  these  differences  almost 
disappear,  except  as  they  are  due  to  artificial  ob- 
structiona    In  agricultural  products,  they  are  on 
a  vastly  smaller  scale  than  ever  before.     And  not 
the  least  important  point  where  this  leveling  effect 
is  fett,  is  in  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  in  Eng- 
Itfsd ,  and  si milariy  organized  countries.    Nearness 
to  market  was  not  long  ago  a  main  advantage  of 
high-priced  land;  now  it  has  to  contend  on  toler- 
ably equal  terms  with  competing  land  five  thou- 
sand miles  away. — To  comprehend  the  full  mean- 
mg  of  this  change,  we  hartt  only  to  look  at  books 
on  industrial  organiaatwn,  puhliahed  in  the  eariy 
part  of  this  osntwy.    Tfa«  liaaiits  from  which  a 
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orbitant rates  may  induce  the  building  of  a  paral- 
lel railroad;  and  however  ineffective  such  roads 
generally  prove  after  they  are  built,  the  prospect 
of  one  in  the  future  has  the  tendency  to  keep 
rates  down.    Moreover — ^though  this  is  but  an  in- 
direct consideration — such  local  rates  are  almost 
entirely  paid  out  of  rent,  and  show  their  chief 
effect  in  the  value  of  real  estate.    The  dangerous 
kind  of  discrimination,  and  one  which  can  not  be 
too  strongly  reprehended,  is  that  which  makes 
special  rates  for  different  individuals,  doing  the 
same  kind  of  business  in  nearly  the  same  place. 
Such  discrimination  furnishes  the  most  effective 
argument  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  state  control. 
At  points  where  a  railroad  competes  with  a  water 
route  or  with  another  railroad,  through  rates  may 
fall  as  low  as  the  actual  cost  of  hauling,  apart  from 
any  fixed  charges,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
rates,  may  temporarily  go  even  lower.    But  wars 
of  rates  do  not  give  shippers  the  advantage  which 
might  seem  likely  to  accrue.    They  lead  to  what 
has  been  described  as  the  worst  form  of  discrimi- 
nation, that  between  different  individuals  in  the 
same  place.     They  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
service,  and  the  possibility  of  healthy  competition. 
Take  as  an  extreme  case  of  a  similar  effect,  the 
routes  from  California  to  Nevada,  where  the  rail- 
ways came   in  competition  with  wagon  roads. 
They  lowered  their  rates  until  the  teams  were 
driven  out  of  the  service,  and  then  raised  them  to 
a  monopoly  figure.     The  ordinary  railroad  war 
does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  it  works  in  the 
same  direction.    The  history  of  the  different  at- 
tempts to  control  this  matter  by  enforced  publicity 
of  management,  direct  provisions  concerning,  or 
limitations  of  dividends,  with  their  varying  suc- 
cess, does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
The  principles  here  applied  to  railroads  of  course 
hold  good  of  other  transportation  agencies.  —  But 
in  the  case  of  state  management,  the  rates  need  not 
be  thus  arranged  on  purely  business  principles.  The 
state  has  the  choice  of   four  systems:  1,  gratui- 
tous service ;  2,  pajrment  of  expenses,  partial  or 
complete ;  8,  business  profits ;  4,  monopoly  rates 
as  a  source  of  special  revenue.    The  fourth  of 
these  was  the  prevailing  view  up  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century ;  it  has  since  been  abandoned. 
The  first  is  now  mainly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
roads,  and  some  few  waterways,  where  the  want 
and  use  are  so  general,  and  the  expense  compara- 
tively so  slight,  that  there  is  no  injustice  in  taxing 
the  community  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  service. 
Cases  may  also  arise  where  the  collection  of  tolls 
produces  so  slight  a  revenue  that  the  advantage 
of  free  service  to  the  community  quite  outweighs 
it.    Most  of  the  free  canal  arguments  come  un- 
der this  head.     But  for  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances the  choice  is  between  the  second  and  third 
principles;   it  is  a  question  of  tolls  ts.  profits. 
Canals  and  letter  post  have  been  managed  under 
the  former  principle  ;  the  telegraph  stands  on  the 
border   line;   while   parcels  post,  railroads  and 
shipping,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  owned  by 
the  state,  have  been  mainly  managed  as  btisiness 
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f arions  businew  traniadted  under  control  of  'ttie 
treasury  departinent  has  Iseen  greatly  eKpaiided 
within  the  past  twenty  years.    It  emlvaces  the 
management  of  the  national  debt,  the  natdonal 
currency  and  coinage,  the  supervision  ^  the  na- 
tional banks,  the  internal   revenue  system,  the 
customs  revenue,  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States,  the  light  house  system  of  the  coun- 
try, the  survey  of  the  coast  and  the  intorior  tri- 
angulation  of  the  United  States,  the  inspection 
of  steam  vessels,  the  iife*8aviug  service,  and  the 
raarine  hospitals.    There  are  two  assistant  secre- 
taries of  t^ie  treasury  (salary,  f4,500  each),  either 
of  whom  may  be  designated  as  acting  secretary  in 
the  absence  or  inability  of  their  chief,  and  between 
whom  is  divided  the  responsibility  for  the  great 
variety  of  current  business  and  correspondence 
which  does  not  by  law  require  the  signatiBre  of 
the  secretary.  The  routine  work  of  the  secretary's 
office  is  distributed  among  eight  divisions  (each 
under  a  chief  at  (2.900  salary,  and  employing 
about  400  clerks  in  all).    The  accounts  for  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  by  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  its  officers,  are  by  law  examined  in  the 
office  of  some  one  of  the  six  auditors  of  tlie  treas- 
ury (salary  $8,600  each).     The  first  auditor  (58 
clerks,  etc.)  has  charge  of  all  accounts  in  the  civil 
service,  custom  houses,  judiciary,  public  debt,  etc. 
The  second  auditor  (157  clerks,  etc.)  settles  all 
accounts  connected  with  the  army  (except  as  fol- 
lows, under  the  third  auditor),  bounties  and  In- 
dian affairs.     The  Uurd  auditor  (171  clerks,  etc.) 
adjusts  accounts  of  the  quartermaster  general,  en- 
gineer corps,  commissary  general,  unpaid    pen- 
sions, war  claims,  etc.    The  fourth  auditor  (46 
clerks,  etc.)  adjusts  all  accounts  connected  with 
the  navy.    The  fifth  auditor  (80  clerks,  etc.)  has 
charge  of  the  internal    revenue  accounts,  diplo- 
matic and  consular,  and  state  department  accounts, 
the  census,  etc.    The  sixth  auditor  (295  clerks, 
etc.)  settles  all  accounts  relating  to  the  postal 
service.    All  the  above  accounts,  when  audited, 
go  to  the  first  or  second  comptroller  of  the  treas- 
ury (salary  $5,000  eacli)  for  reexamination.  The 
first  comptroller  (56  clerks,  etc.)  must  counter- 
sign all  warrants  issued  by  the  secretary,  revise 
the  accounts  of  the  first  and  fifth  auditors,  exam- 
ine drafts  and  requisitions  for  salaries,  etc.    The 
second  comptroller  (70  clerks,  etc.)  examines  and 
certifies  accounts  received  from  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  auditors.    The  commissioner  t>f  cus- 
toms (salary  $4,000,  81  clerks,  etc.)  revises  and 
certifies  the  revenue  accounts,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  marine.     The  register  of  the 
treaf>ury   (sahuy    $4,000,    146   clerks,    etc.)  has 
charge  of  the  account  books  of  the  United  States, 
showing  every  receipt  and  disbursement :  he  reg- 
isters all  wAiTsnts  drawn  by  the  secretary  upon 
the  trea^iurer,  signs  and  issues  all  bonds,  United 
States  notes,  and  other  securities,  and  has  charge 
of  the  tonnage  or  shipping  accounts,  and  the  en- 
tire registry  of  vessels  in  the  United  Startes.    The 
comptroller  of  the  currency   (salary  $5,000,  60 
clerks,  etc.)  supervises  the  entire  national  haak. 
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source  o(  iotematiooal  law;  they,  and  the  spirit 
wLich  leads  to  Iheir  enactment,  show  on  wbal 
points  oaiiona  aod  goveramenls  are  In  accord. — 
In  the  ancivQt  world,  treaties  were  almost  the  only 
moDifealation  o(  any  common  principle  of  law. 
NcTerthcless,  they  present  little  Interest;  they  rare- 
ly go  beyond  the  narrow  circie  of  the  needsof  tlie 
moment.  Sometimes  they  show  us  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  conquered  ;  somelimea  their  object 
is  the  conclusion  of  a  long  or  short  armistice; 
occasionally  also  the  eslahlishmcnt  of  business 
relalionA,  or  even  tlint  of  a  kind  of  dik^odosie 
founded  on  reciprocal  rights.  The  treaties  con- 
cluded between  tlie  sitites,  or  rallier  between 
the  princes,  of  Ihu  mid<lle  Ages,  offer  still  less 
of  interest.  The  stale  itself  was  then  only  an 
agglomeration  of  private  affairs  and  needs  :  the 
prince  disposed  of  peoples  and  countries  as  ho 
would  of  his  own  fields.  The  feudal  lords  and 
the  church  alone  enjoyed  a  certain  protection 
which  they  in  their  turn  accorded  to  others,  and 
yet  that  was  often  in  sufficieot. — Prom  the  II  f  teen  I  h 
century  the  turning  point  comes;  n  jurisprudence 
of  political  treaties  begins  to  be  formed,  which  is 
closely  connected  wilh  the  first  steps  of  a  Euro- 
pean state-craft,  and  reflects  in  it  the  general  spirit 
of  later  times.  Innumerable  treaties  were  con- 
cluded at  that  period,  which  often  only  wore  a 
temporary  mask  for  the  true  intentions  of  tlie 
parties,  and  which  were  rarely  taken  seriously 
They  would  break  them  after  a  little  with  the 
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BDces,  and  of  tranBltoT?  convention*,  treaties  prop- 
erty 80  called,  and  mixed  treaties.  Of  these  last, 
the  flrrt  kind,  being  carried  out  once  tor  all,  l« 
perpetual  in  tu  effects;  the  duration  of  the  wscond, 
which  elipulBtes  for  Ibe  perfonnance  of  Buccessive 
acts,  is  dependent  on  tbc  continued  life  of  ihesiale 
and  other  contingencies;  and  the  third  partakes  of 
both  characterB.  Hcflter  divides  lli em  into,  1,  con- 
stitutive convcntiouB,  which  have  for  their  ohject 
cillicrtheconBlitulionof  arcsl  right  over  anolher'a 
property,  or  snmeobligation  togiveor  todoornot 
lodo  something  (e.g. ,  treaties  of  cession,  cstoblish- 
ment  of  servitudes,  treaties  of  Rucccssioni;  2.  regu- 
lating conventions  for  the  political  or  lioeial  affairs 
of  nations  and  of  their  govemnicnte  («.  g.,  treaties 
of  commerce);  8,  treaties  of  alliance.  Calvo  distin- 
guiaties  treaties,  njth  reference  to  their  form,  Inio 
transitory  and  permanent;  with  reference  to  their 
naltire.  Into  personal  and  real;  with  reference  to 
their  effects,  into  equal  and  unequal,  and  simple 
and  conditional ;  finally,  with  retcrcnee  to  their 
objects,  Into  Ireatk-s  of  guarantee,  neiilratily,  allt- 
ance,  etc.  It  is  not  very  evident  in  what  way  these 
and  like  clasviflcations  are  of  cither  theoretical  or 
practical  iist-."  "Treaties  included  among  tlioee 
which  have  been  suppoi^ed  to  express  principles  of 
law,  appear  to  be  Busceptible  of  division  inIo  three 
classes :  1,  tho«c  which  nre  declaratory  of  law  as 
understood  liy  the  contracting  parties;  2,  Ibose 
which  BtipDlatc  for  practices  which  the  contrnciing 
parlies  wivb  to  Incorporate  into  the  usages  of  the 
law,  but  which  they  hnowlo  be  nulside  the  actual 
law;  S,  those  which  are,  in  fact,  mere  bargains,  in 
which,  without  any  reference  to  legal  consideiS' 
tions.  something  is  bought  by  one  party  at  the 
price  of  an  equivalent  given  to  the  other."  (HalJ.) 
—  It  has  now  been  praclicalty  wHled,  that,  what- 
ever powers  an  agent  may  have  been  given,  a 
treaty  must  be  ratilied  by  the  sovereign  or  proper 
nulhorily  before  it  can  be  considered  as  binding. 
Usually  the  crown  or  supreme  power  of  the  hind 
is  Ibe  treniy-making  and  treaty- ratifying  power, 
bm  in  England  especially,  and  lo  a  certain  extent 
in  some  other  countries,  any  treaty  involving 
money  matters  has  lo  1>c  pashe<l  upon  by  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  and,  an  a  girneral  rule,  where  any 
decided  step  is  about  to  be  taken  by  treaty,  ibe  opin- 
ion of  parliament  is  llr<t  obtained,  though,  perhaps, 
informally.  —  In  Sweden  the  king  makes  peace  in 
conjunction  with  the  senate.  —  In  Qermany  Ibe 
executive  has  power  to  make  war,  but,  when  offen- 
sive, only  wiih  the  consent  of  the  bundexralh;  it 
has  power  to  make  peace  in  all  cases.  By  aniclc 
n  of  the  constitution  [reieht-trrfojotinij),  the  execu- 
tive has  the  power  lo  make  irealies  with  the  lim- 
itation that  Ihe  cons'^t  of  Ibc  legislature  is  neces. 
sary  when  the  provisions  refer  to  subjects  undcT 
the  power  of  the  legislature.  Tlicfcc  are  as  follows : 
Article  4.  Foreign  commerce  and  inlcrcourse, 
eolonizalioD  and  emigration,  financial  hj>Ii'm, 
weij-hOi  and  mea.<rares.  patents  and  copyrights, 
ri.ih's  of  assembly,  post  and  telegraph,  sanirBry 
pnlice.  laws  cif  contract  and  privnie  law.  commer- 
cial law.  railroads,  settlement,  residence  and  citl- 
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try, the  power  of  the  courts,  whether  used  posi- 
tively or  negatively,  in  the  enforcement  of  treaties- 
and  their  obligations,  is  very  great.  —  In  Ware  vs. 
Hylton.  3  Dallas,  199,  certain  Virginians  owed 
money  to  some  Englishmen  in  1774.    In  1777  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  to  sequester  British  prop- 
erty, providing  that  Virginian   citizens   owing 
money  to  English  subjects  might  pay  the  same  to 
tlie  Virginian  government  and  get  a  discharge  for 
their  debt.    The  debtors  in  this  case  took  advan- 
tage of  this  act.    In  1783  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
the  fourth  clause  of  which  it  was  agreed  "that 
creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in 
sterling  money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore 
contracted."    The  supreme  court  held,  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  that  the  treaty  of 
the  United  States  annulled  the  law  of  Virginia, 
and  gave  the  right  to  the  Englishmen  to  recover 
their  debt.  —  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  ««. 
The  Schooner  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  108,  a  French 
ship  had  been  captured  and  condemned  as  a  prize 
by  tlie  United  States  circuit  court  of  Connecticut 
in  1800.    A  writ  of  error  was  prosecuted  to  the 
supreme  court,  and  before  the  hearing  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  property  captured  and  not  yet  definitely 
condemned  should  be  mutually  restored.    The 
court  held  that  the  sentence  of  the  circuit  court 
was  not  definitive,  and  ordered  the  prize  to  be  re- 
stored.    The  court  said:  "In  mere  private  cases 
between  individuals  a  court  will  and  ought  to 
struggle  hard  against  a  construction  which  will, 
by  a  retrospective  operation,  affect  the  rights  of 
parties;  but  in  great  national  concerns,  where  in- 
dividual rights  acquired  by  war  are  sacrificed  for 
national  purposes,  the  contract  making  the  sacri- 
fice ought  always  to  receive  a  construction  con- 
forming to  its  manifest  import." — Chirac  t».  Chi- 
rac, 2  Wheaton,  112,  is  a  decision  as  to  the  effect 
of  treaties  on  the  title  to  real  property,  and  de- 
cided, among  other  points,  what  we  have  already 
seen,  that  a  treaty  providing  for  the  rights  of  sub- 
jects of  one  country,  claiming  lands  by  inherit- 
ance in  another,  is  perpetual  in  its  effect.    If  it 
expires  by  lapse  of  time,  any  right  that  has  pre- 
viously arisen  in  consequence  of  its  existence  ia 
not  extinguished  by  its  expiration.     "The  treaty 
had  its  full  effect  the  instant  a  riglit  was  acquired 
under  it;  it  had  nothing  further  to  perform;  and 
its  expiration  or  continuance  afterward  was  un- 
important."—  The  United   States  t».  Watts,  14 
Federal  Reporter,   130,  is  an   extradition  case, 
where  the  United  States  had  extradited  the  de- 
fendant for  having  committed  one  offense,  tried 
him  for  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  try  him  for  an- 
other.   The  court  discharged  the  prisoner,  after 
examining  both  the  executive  and  legal  authori- 
ties on  the  question.    Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  the 
secretary  of  state,  had  contended  that  the  receiv- 
ing power  has  the  right,  if  so  inclined,  after  hav- 
ing tried  the  extradited  person  on  the  charge  oa 
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treatiea)  19  exceptioBal  rererence.  They  differ 
only  tfom  other  evidenees  ^f  national  opinion  irt 
tliat  their  true  character  can  generally  be  better 
apprteiafeed,"  and  ho  proceed^  to  attack  tliem 
froai  the  point  v>f  view  of  intematioiiul  law,  g» 
Busleadingaad  uselessw  On  the  other  hand,  other 
^virriterB  on  international  law  have  ahnost  univer- 
sally considered  treaties  as  the  principal  "  consdt> 
ueut  part "  of  their  subject.  Pdasibly,  as  Napo- 
leon the  Great  said,  tliey  are  very  often  "  Forma 
wrbich.  however  necessary  to  disguise  the  depend- 
ence of  weak  stales^  prove,  in  the  case  of  strong- 
ones,  only  a  desire  to  deceive,"  especially  In  the 
case  of  those  which  we  have  called  national  treat- 
ies. Whichever  cf  Ihese  views  may  be  correct , 
we  have  seen  that  treaties  have  always  played  aa 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
that  their  usefulaeBs  to  tlie  general  progress  of 
mankind  hss  always  increased  mrare  when  en- 
forced and  fulfilled  than  when  broken.  —  Author- 
Uien.  The  works  on  Intbknational  Law  are 
also  authorities  on  our  subject.  Besides  the 
authorities  given  under  that  head  in  volume  11.  of 
this  work,  we  may  add  the  works  on  IniemaUanal 
Law  of  Twiss,  Westlake,  Ward,  HaJl,  Woolsey 
and  Sheldon  Amos.  The  last  edition  of  Heffter,. 
1881 ;  the  RighU  and  DuUm  €f  Neutrals,  HaJl,. 
London,  1874;  the  InttmatioTial  Zaw  article  (Prof . 
£.  Robertson)  in  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica; 
Mrs.  Jackson's  Century  of  DMwnor,  New  York, 
1882;  and  the  congressional  and  departmental  re- 
ports of  various  Indian  commissions  on  that  branch 
of  the  subject;  Fischer's  Die  Tdegraphie  und  da9 
VdlkerrecfU,  Leipzig,  1876,  on  that  branch.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  eollections  of  treaties, 
which  have  been  made  :  J7i6  Arffumsnt  and  Pro- 
CMcUngM  at  the  Gttieta  Aiiritration,  1878 ;  Man- 
ning's Law  of  Nations,  edition  Sheldon  Amos^ 
London,  1875;  LUemational  Commercial  Loaa, 
Leone  Levi,  London,  1868.  Also  the  foUowing^ 
compilations  of  treaties  and  matters  relating  there- 
to :  Calvo,  Reeneil  dea  Trait^s;  Moreuil,  Becueil 
des  Traites  dipUfmattgues,  1853;  Jean  Dumont  et 
T.  Rousset,  Qnya  Univtrnel  Diplomatique  du  Droit 
det  Oe)is  ou  Eecueils  des  Traites  de  PaiXy  dSAlUance, 
etc.;  Barbeyrac  (Jean),  Illstoire  des  andens  Trailer 
jiuqu'd  CharleTnagne;  Saint  Prest  (J.  Y.),  Hietoire 
de9  Trait^ade  Paixdu  lie  Sikde;  Negoeiaiionsierete^ 
touehant  la  Pmx  de  Muneter  et  d*Cknaburg;  Mar- 
tens (George  Frederic  de)  Beeueil  de  Traites  d'AUi-- 
anee,  de  Paix,  de  Treue,  de  NeutraUte,  de  Com- 
meree,  etc.,  1761-1808;  also  a  supplement;  M.  le 
Comtc  de  Garden,  Histoire  generate  dee  Traites  de 
Paix;  Koch,  Hietoire  AbrSgie  dee  Traiiee  de  Paix 
depuie  la  Paix  de  WeetphuUa;  Rousset,  SnppU-^ 
ment  to  the  Corps  Uniterael  of  DummU;  Wenk  (F. 
A.  G.),  Codex  Juris  OenHvm  ReeenHssimi,  Leipzig,. 
1781;  Robinet,  Dietionnaire  Unitersel,  82  vols., 
1787;  Schmauas  (J.  J.),  Corpus  Juris  Gentium,. 
1730.  Eustace  Conwat. 


TREATIES^  Fiskery.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  the  negotiations  which  pre- 
ceded the  treaty  of  Sept.  8»  1788,  one  of  the  most 
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minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  :  these  at  the  time 
appeared  valid  and  valuahle,  though  the  charges 
since  published  by  Prof.  H.  Y    Hind  show  that 
tlieir  accuracy  is  far  from  being  unimpeachable.* 
Xlie  decision  of  the  Ciise  rested  entirely  with  the 
neutral  member  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Delfosse, 
I  'who  without  doubt  based  his  action  not  upon  the 
testimony  presented,  nor  the  facts  otherwise  ac- 
cessible to  him  at  the  time,  but  upon  certain  con- 
siderations of  diplomatic  expediency,  based  upon 
tlie  previous  treaty  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.     He  adjudged  to  Great  Britain 
the  sum  of  |5,o00,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  alleged  privileges  granted 
to  its  fishermen  in  British  waters.     This  sum  was 
paid  in  1878,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  having 
been  thus  fully  complied  with,  the  fishermen  of 
the  two  countries  entered  upon  a  mutual  partici- 
pation of  fishing  territory  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years.  —  The  only  important  difficulty  occurring 
under  this  treaty  was  in  January,  1878,  when  sev- 
eral Gloucester  vessels,  taking  in  cargoes  of  frozen 
herring  at  Fortune  Bay,  N.  F. ,  were  attacked  by 
the  people  of  the  vicinity,  their  nets  cut  up,  and 
the  crews  driven  away  from  the  shore.    This  pro- 
ceeding was  manifestly  an  interference  with  Ameri- 
can rights  under  the  treaty,  and  the  claim  that 
local  laws  were  being  transgressed  was  quite  un- 
tenable, such  laws  being  annulled  by  the  treaty. 
Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  damages  to  the  amount  of  £15,000 
were  awarded,  to  be  divided  among  the  injured 
herring  vessels,  the  total  amount  of  claims  being 
tl05,d05.  — The  present  treaty  terminated  July  4, 
1881,  and  notice  having  been  given  by  the  United 
States,  its  provisions  will  be  invalid  after  the  same 
date  in  1888,  when,  unless  some  new  arrangement 
be  made,  our  privileges  in  British  waters  will  be 
limited  as  before,  and  Canadian  fish  will  no  longer 
pass  into  our  markets  free  of  duty.  —  It  is  impos- 
sible in  this  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  the  existing  treaty.  They 
may,  however,  receive  passing  allusion.     The  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  were  supposed  to 
be  twofold  :  1,  the  right  to  buy  bait  in  provincial 
ports ;  2  participation  in  the  inshore  mackerel 
fishery  of  the  gulf.    The  first  is  scarcely  worth 
considering  by  treaty  makers.     The  advantage  to 
the  bait  seller  is  equally  as  great  as  to  the  buyer. 
Many  provincial  ports  are  dependent  for  liveli- 
hood upon  trade  with  American  fishing  vessels, 
and  only  the  most  short  sighted  policy  on  the  part 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  can  exclude  the  only 
purchasers  from  their  markets,  for  every  vessel  vis- 
iting one  of  their  ports  expends  from  $50  to  $200. 
The  second  "advantage"  strangely  enough  lost 
its  value  simultaneously  with  its  acquisition.  For 
half  a  century  previous  to  the  past  decade  the 


*  Prof.  Hind'e  charges  of  intentional  falsification  of  fishery 
statiMtics  by  the  BritiHh  authorities  so  widely  published,  are 
not  Hu stained  by  evidence,  and  should  not  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.  The  hundreds  of  errors  which  he  has  pointed 
oat  are  evidently  the  result  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
rroponitiblc  persons,  and  of  childish  incompetency  on  that  of 
he  reports  of  the    the  clerks  employed  in  their  preparation. 
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claims  of  BriiUb  creditors;  and  for  another  joint 
commissiOD  lo  determiue  what  paymeDts  ihould 
be  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  oa 
account  of   illegal   captures.     It  reasserted   Ibe 
power  of  the  federal  government  over  the  subject 
of  land  tilles  In  the  slates,  made  provision  for 
consulates,  contained  a  provision  (Ibe  first  one)  as 
to   the  cxiraditlon  of  persons  charged  with  crime, 
and  provisions  for  regulaling  commercial  inter- 
course.    It  contained   no  disavowal  of  Ihe  arbi- 
trary principles  which  Great  Britain  had  asserted, 
no   provisions  that  free   ships  should  make  free 
goods,  and  it  granted  to  Great  Britain  Ihc  privi- 
leges for   ber  vessels  of  war  and  prizes  which 
Frunce  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  177S,     This 
treaty  wasdisclosed  byascnator.     Its  publicalion 
created  an  intense  excilement,  which  laKltii  until 
the  appropriations  for  carrying  it  into  effect  had 
passed  a  subsequent  congress,     I  Iliink  it  is  the 
Judgment  of  hiMory,  that,  wilb  all  its  sliorteom- 
ings,  ii  was  a  wise  measure.    We  canie  out  of  the 
war  of  independence  poor,  wilb  a  great  debl,  with 
adeprcciuled  paper  currency  emitted  by  the  stales 
aD<i  emitted  by  aulbority  of  Congress,  wilb  a  par- 
alyzed business,  and   wilh  a  narrow  ribbon   of 
population  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  of 
uncongenial  pursuits,  witb   great  difficulties  of 
conimuniealion,  and  with  no  common  historical 
traditions  prior  to  Ibo  wur.     Witb  the  greatest 
difficulty  tbcaverslon  loa  stronger  cenlml  govern- 
ment was  ovcrconie.    The  consiilution  started  its 
operation  in  time  of  peace,  among  a  )>eupleB  large 
minoriiy  of  whom,  if  not  an  actual  miijoriiy,  was 
to  it.     Jay's  treaty  secured  a  certainty  of 
a  longer  time  of  peace  for  it  lo  take   root  and 
grow.     If  we  had  nut  concluded  that  treaty,  we 
might  have  been  bound  in  honor  to  go  to  war  wilb 
England  at  that  time.     I  can  not  see  what  the  re- 
sult of  such  a  war  would  have  been:  but  I  can  see 
that  by  putting  off  takini;  part  in  Ibe  great  strug- 
gle for  eighteen  years,  wu  secured  precious  lime 
forihe  [Kople  to  become  accustomed  and  attached 
to  Ibe  new  form  of  government:  and  on  this  I 
found  my  opinion  Uiat  Ibe  measure,  however  in- 
IrinslcHlly  defective,  was  a  wise  turning  point  in 
our  hi«lory.  —  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  eon- 
duct  of  Oeiict,  partly  in  con.sc'queiice  of  our  re- 
fusal to  abide  by  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of 
177B,  and  jmrtly  in  consequence  of  Ibe  conclusion 
of  Jay's  treaty,  a  diplomatic  rupture  look  place 
witb  France,  accompanied  by  acts  of  hosliliiy  oa 
the  high  seas.    Congress,  on  July  7. 1798,  enacte<l 
tliut  Ibe  Irculica  and  consular  convention  wllli 
France  were  no  longer  regarded   as  obligatory. 
This  slate,  neilher  of  war  nor  of  peace,  was  ler- 
minated  by  a  treaty  in  1800,  which  was  followed, 
in  1608,  by  three  conventions-  one  for  the  cession 
of  Louisiana,  with  a  provision  putting  the  com- 
merce of  France  on  the  foolingof  the  most  favored 
nation  in  the  ceded  ports;  one  ]>rovjding  for  tlie 
mode  of  payment  of  60,000,000  francs  lo  France  by 
the  United  Stale?    and  one  providing  for  Ihe  fur- 
ther payment  by  Ihe  United  States  of  SO.OOO.OOO 
Cnncs  lo  citizens  ot  the  United  Slates  who  had 
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In  18S3  Mr.  Everett,  as  lecre- 
tar}'  of  Blate,  negolUted  a  purely  coDSular  coa- 
TcutloQ  with  France ;  and,  since  then,  the  cus- 
tom has  been  to  treat  of  these  subjects  1q  epecial 
conventioiis. — During  the  administratioD  of  Geo. 
Jackson,  great  progress  was  made  tn  adjusting 
private  claima  growing  out  of  the  Fr 
tioD.  Claims  coavenliotis  were  madi 
mark,  the  Two  Sicilies  and  France, 
of  solving  private  iuternatiouul  quest 
tration  is  well  settled  In  the  United 
was  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  F 
ber  of  peers  as  eariy  as  3831,  when  t 
Barantt,  discussiag  the  French  claim: 
of  1931,  said  of  the  United  States,  ' 
viole  i  leur  fgard  lea  regies  de  la  neul 
font  pas  la  guerre.  •  •  Faire  renc 
leurs  ciloj-eas  est  done  un  de  leurs  prei 
et  en  eels,  ils  sont  plus  i  imiler  qu'  i  I 
sorte que,  sans  Maler en  hostilitfs,  lis: 
produiscnt  patiemmcnt  leurs  riJcIa 
quand  le  Jour  arrive  uu  1'  on  a  besoiu 
veillance,  ou  leur  amiti<?  powrait  Ctre  i 
ilsprol^ientde  I'occasion,  et  fontsoldci 
privi^es,  dont  on  conlestailou  retardai 
—  During  the  administration  ot  Prei 
the  northeastern  boundary,  about  wbi 
for  many  years  been  a  dispute  with  G 
which  more  than  once  threatened  to  co 
was  finally  settled  by  yielding  to  On 
considerable  part  of  tbe  territory  of 
Maine.  The  same  treaty  introduced  : 
Joint  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
and  contained  the  only  agreement  whi 
been  made,  since  Jay's  treaty,  with  an 
the  surrender  of  persons  charged  wi 
mission  of  crime.  Since  then,  extrad 
have  been  made  with  most  of  the 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations,  e 
logue  of  crimes  upon  which  the  tea 
bus  been  much  eilended,  as  will  be  w 
paring  the  list  of  crimes  in  article  II.  i 
of  June  13,  1882,  with  Belgium,  wi 
taintd  in  article  X.  ot  tbe  Wcbste 
treaty.  —  During  tbe  admiuUtralion  • 
two  important  political  treaties  were 
first  placed  our  commercial  relalions  w 
a  treaty  basis,  and  gave  tie  the  right  ol 
al  Jurisdiction  within  defined  limits. 
terminated  the  war  with  Mexico  by  a  t 
annexed  California  to  the  United  Stat 
fluence  of  tbe  latter  upon  the  fortunes 
try  was  instant  and  decisive.  The 
Ihe  former  upon  the  destinies  of  Ch 
ning  to  be  apparent.  —  During  Ibe  sa 
tration  the  first  international  postal 
was  concluded.  As  early  as  1T8T  Fn 
the  United  Slates  to  make  such  a  cod' 
Ibe  reorganization  of  tbe  government 
fell  through,  and  sixty  years  elapsi 
postal  treaty  was  made.  !Ui  the  coursi 
tliiriy  years  the  system  was  vastly  Im 
has  liecome  universal.  —  Tbe  same  adi 
concluded  with  New  Grenada  a  trea 
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allf  the  duty  of  observhig  it  ts  not  weakened  by 
munlcipai  law.  —  One  thing  more  is  to  be  re- 
muked.  Our  treaties  in  two  languages,  wilh 
powers  not  using  the  Eaglisb  language,  have 
rarely  hcen  the  subject  of  contention  as  1o  con- 
slriietioQ.  On  the  other  hand,  we  bave  made  few 
treallcs  with  Great  Britain,  wilh  which  we  use  the 
diglish  lan^guuge  in  common,  tbc  conalruclioD  of 
'wliich  has  not  been  more  or  less  in  dispute. — 
During  the  revolution,  and  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  coDHtitutioD,  it  was  Ibe  eiixiom  lo  make  the 
ngreemenla  of  Iho  Uniled  Stales  with  Indian 
tribes  in  Ihe  form  of  treaties.  Tbis  practice  was 
continued  under  llie  new  form  of  government. 
Tlie  constilulinn,  by  declaring  treaties  already 
made,  as  well  as  those  to  be  made,  to  be  Ibe  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  baa  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned the  previous  treaties  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions, and  consequently  admits  their  rank  among 
lilt  jiowers  wliieh  are  capable  of  making  treaties. 
Nevertheless,  such  treaties  arc  not  the  trealiea 
which  form  the  subject  of  tbis  arlicli-. 

J.  C.  Bancropt  Davis. 

TRENT  AFFAIR,  The  (in  U.  S.  Hibtort). 
Id  Ibe  autumn  of  1801  the  government  of  (he 
confederate  stales  (see  llinl  lille)  sent  J.  M.  Mason 
and  John  Slidell  as  commissioners  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  respectively.  They  ran  llie  blockade 
lo  Havana,  and  there  embarked  on  au  English 
merchant  steamer,  the  "Trenl, "  for  St.  Tliomas, 
on  their  way  to  England.  About  noon  of  Nov. 
8  the  vessel  was  stopped  in  the  old  Baliama  chan- 
nel by  tlie  United  Slates  steamer  "  San  Jacinto." 
Capt,  Wilkes,  and  Ihe  commissioners  were  taken 
out  of  her  and  Iranaferred  lo  Fort  Warren,  in 
Boston  barbor,  as  prisoners. — Capl.  Wilkes' act 
was  warmly  approved  by  the  people  of  liie  United 
Stales;  but  be  had  neverllielcss  transgressed  the 
neutral  rights  for  which  the  United  States  had 
always  contended,  and  he  bad  underlnken  to  put 
in  force  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  which 
Ibe  Uniled  Slates  bad  found  insutTerable  when  it 
was  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  (Sec  Emoahoo.) 
The  United  Slates  government  therefore  disa- 
vowed his  action,  and  surrendered  Ihe  prisoners 
to  Great  Britain.  There  was.  however,  a  residu- 
um of  American  ill-feeling  toward  Great  Britain 
because  of  tlie  British  government's  ofhcious  prep- 
arations for  an  improbable  war.  Before  giving 
iLe  United  Slates  any  oppnrluuily  for  explanation 
or  disavowal.  Ihe  British  ministry  prepared  troops 
and  Ininsponation  for  Canada,  forbade  by  procla- 
mation the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  instructed  Lord  Lyons,  its  minister  at 
Wa.'shinglon,  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Slates 
unless  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liiieriy  and  an 
apology  lenderwi  within  a  lime  "not  exceeding 
wven  days." — See  Diploma/ie  (hrretpondence  for 
1801-3,  and  authorilies  under  Resbllion,  as  3 
Draper's  Citil  War,  MO, 

Alexander  Joiisbton. 
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sioQB  to  this  nUing  class  from  captives  in  war,  or 
the  steady  draft  made  for  500  years  (1800-1800)  on 
the  male  children  of  subject  races.  The  Moslem 
and  Christian  creeds  have  maintained  one  great 
division  in  the  empire,  language  has  done  more, 
and  the  great  difficulties  of  communicalion  have 
maintained  separate  and  distinct  some  populations 
almost  pure  in  race  and  blood.  But  these  influ- 
ences have  all  been  so  moditied  by  time  and  con- 
quest, the  great  solvents  of  race,  that  a  complete 
change  in  character  without  an  alteration  in  form 
has  often  taken  place,  not  unlike  that  occurring 
in  a pseudomorphic  crystal.  A  "Turk "  may  be 
one  or  two  generations  removed  from  a  pure  Ilel* 
Icnic  descent,  a  ''Greek"  have  none  but  Slave 
blood  in  his  veins^  and  a  "  Bulgarian  "  be  the  de- 
scendant of  a  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Roman 
period.  —  Statistics  in  regard  to  racial  and  relig- 
ious divisions  in  the  empire  are  mere  estimates.  It 
is  probable  that  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  European  Turkey  is  Mohammedan,  most  esti- 
mates agreeing  at  this  point  In  Asiatic  Turkey 
the  Mohammedan  population  constitutes  the  larger 
portion  ;  but  tlio  usual  eslinuite  which  gives  it 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  is  an  exaggeration. 
Over  thirty  years  ago  IJbicini,  who  placed  the  to- 
tal population  50  per  cent,  too  high,  gave  the  num- 
ber of  Armenians  at  2,400,000,  Greeks  2.000,000, 
Kurds  1,000,000,  Slaves  6,500,000,  and  Arabs 
900,000 ;  while  frequently  quoted,  these  figures 
are  mere  approximations.  If  the  term  Ottoman 
or  Turk  is  limited  to  the  ruling  class,  the  Turks 
constitute  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the 
whole.  If  it  is  extended  to  the  large  Turkish- 
speaking  population  of  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 
nia, and  the  smaller  fraction  using  the  same  lan- 
guage in  European  Turkey,  it  includes  nearly 
all  the  Moslem  population  in  these  divisions 
of  the  empire.  But,  while  Turkish  came  to  be 
the  Mohammedan  tongue  in  the  region  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  Seljuks,  and  first  conquered  by 
the  Turkish  sultans,  the  line  of  the  caliphate 
dominion  can  still  be  traced  by  the  prevalence  of 
Arabic  as  the  Moslem  tongue  among  the  races, 
chiefly  Semitic,  south  of  the  Taurus,  which 
checked  the  Arab  advance.  Greek  is  the  fa- 
miliar tongue  of  the  seacoast  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  remained  in  Byzantine  hands  long  after 
the  interior  was  occupied  by  Turkish.  In  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  Greek  and  Greeks  are  superseded 
in  the  interior  by  Bulgarian.  Eastern  Roumelia, 
lying  south  of  the  Balkans,  has  573,560  Bul- 
garians, 174,700  Turks,  42.659  Greeks,  19,549 
Gypsies,  4,177  Armenians  and  1,906  Jews.  In 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  this  proportion  would  be 
reversed.  The  Armenians  and  Kurds,  compara- 
tively recent  Turkish  conquests,  indicate  tlie  purity 
of  their  stock  by  the  use  of  their  own  language. 
The  empire  contains,  besides  the  races  already 
named,  in  Europe,  Albanians  (Skipetars),  Zingari, 
a  mixed  Slave-Greek  race,  and  small  settlements  of 
Ukraine  Tatars  and  Circassians,  In  Asia,  besides 
the  leading  races  of  Ottomans,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Greeks  and  Kurds,  there  are  Druses  and  Maronites 
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siona  to  thla  raling  claaa  from  ctntivea  In  war,  or 
Iho  steady  draft  made  for  SOD  years  (1300-lB00)on 
the  male  children  of  subject  races.  The  Moslem 
and  Cliristian  creeds  have  maintained  one  groat 
diviEion  in  the  empire,  language  has  done  mori', 
and  the  great  difAculties  of  conununieajion  have 
maintained  separate  and  distinct  tome  populations 
almost  pure  In  race  and  blood.  But  these  influ- 
ences have  all  been  so  uiodiUed  by  time  and  con- 
quest, the  great  soivcnls  of  race,  that  a  complete 
change  in  cliaracter  withnut  an  alteration  in  form 
has  often  taken  place,  not  unlike  that  occurring 
In  a  pseudomorphic  crystal.  A  "  Turk  "  may  be 
one  or  two  generations  removed  from  a  pure  Hel- 
lenic descent,  a  "Greek"  have  none  but  Shive 
blood  in  bis  veins,  and  a  "  Bulgarian  "  be  tlie  de- 
scendant of  a  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Roman 
period.  — Statistics  la  regard  to  racial  and  relig- 
iotis  divisions  in  the  empire  are  mere  est  imales.  It 
Is  probable  that  about  one-lhlcd  of  the  population 
of  European  Turkey  Is  Hohammedun,  most  esti- 
mates agreeing  at  this  point.  In  A!<iallc  Turkey 
(he  Mohammedan  population  constitutes  tlic  larger 
portion  ;  but  the  usual  estimate  which  gives  it 
seven -eiglilhs  of  the  total  is  an  exaggeration. 
Over  thirty  years  ago  Ubicini,  who  placed  the  to- 
tal population  50  per  cent,  too  high,  gave  the  num- 
ber of  Armenians  at  2,400,000,  Greeks  2,000,000, 
Kurds  1,000.000.  Slaves  6.500.000,  and  Arabs 
900,000;  while  frequently  quoted,  Iheao  figures 
are  mere  approximations.  If  the  term  Ottoman 
or  Turk  is  limited  to  the  ruling  class,  the  Turks 
constitute  an  extremely  small  fraction  of  the 
whole.  If  it  is  extended  to  the  lai^  Turkisli- 
spicaking  population  of  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 
nia, and  the  smaller  fraction  using  (he  same  lan- 
guage in  European  Turkey,  it  includes  nearly 
all  the  Moslem  population  in  these  divisions 
of  the  empire.  But,  while  Turkisli  cume  to  be 
the  Moliammedan  tongue  in  the  region  long  oc- 
cupied by  the  Seljuks,  and  first  conquer)^  by 
the  Turkish  sultans,  the  line  of  the  caliphate 
dominion  can  still  be  traced  by  the  prevalence  of 
Arabic  as  the  Moslem  tongue  among  the  races, 
chiefly  Semitic,  south  of  the  Taurus,  which 
checked  (lie  Arab  advance.  Greek  Is  the  fa- 
miliar tongue  of  the  seacoaat  of  Asia  Minor. 
which  remained  in  Byzantine  bands  long  afler 
the  Interior  was  occupied  by  Turkisli.  In  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  Greek  and  Greeks  are  superseded 
in  the  interior  by  BtUgariiin.  Eastern  Koumella, 
lying  BoulU  of  the  Balkans,  has  073.560  Bul- 
garians, 174.700  Turks.  42.650  Greeks.  19.549 
Gypsies,  4.177  Armenians  and  1.306  Jews.  In 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  this  proportion  would  be 
reversed.  The  Armenians  and  Kurds,  compara- 
tively recent  Turkish  conquests,  indicate  the  purity 
of  Ibeir  stock  by  the  use  of  their  own  language. 
Tlie  empire  contains,  besides  the  races  already 
named.  In  Europe,  Albanians  (Bliipetars),  Zingari. 
a  mixed  Slave-Greek  race,  and  small  settlements  of 
Ukraine  Tatars  and  Circaseiaiu.  In  Asia,  besides 
the  leading  races  of  Ottomans,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Greeks  and  Ktirds,  there  are  Druses  and  Maronitea 
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^eat  divisions,  the  sheriofit,  or  spiritual  law,  and 
the  kanauni  (rules),  or  temporal  law.    The  former 
is  derived  from  the  Koran,  the  traditions  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  decisions  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors.     In  theory,  this  law  is  fixed  and  immu- 
table; but,  as  the  only  supreme  authority  in  its  in- 
terpretation is  the  spiritual  deputy  of  the  sultan, 
and  ten  centuries  have  accumulated  in  addition 
contradictory  rescripts,  or  fetvaJis,  the  sheriadt  can 
be  accommodated  in  practice  to  any  exigency. 
Stare  deems  is,  however,  imbedded  in  Turkish  law 
in  the  phrase  "The  gates  are  here  closed,"  and 
Turkish,  like  all  Moslem  jurisprudence,  is  full  of 
instances  of  judicial  resistance  to  an  absolute  mon- 
arch.   The  kanouni  is  the  act  of  the  prince  pro- 
prio  motu,  like  the  constitutions  of  civil  law,  after 
which  it  is  modeled,  and  from  which  it  is  directly 
derived.    Codified  by  Ibrahim  Halebi  (of  Aleppo), 
under  the  reign  of  Solyman  I.,  the  multeqva  bears 
at  every  turn  the  influence  of  the  Justinian  code, 
and  is  a  laborious  attempt  to  unite  in  one  the  civil 
legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  the  Moslem 
law.    It  remains  the  final  authority  in  Turkish 
courts,  but  has  been  modified  by  the  Hatti  Sherif 
of  Gulhaneh  (Nov.  3,  1839),  in  which  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid  declared  equal  rights ;  Hatti  Hum- 
azoun,  1856,  in  which  religious  liberty  was  enact- 
ed; a  penal  code,  1840;  a  commercial  code,  copied 
from  the  French,  1840,  etc.    In  the  contradicto- 
ry progress  of  recent  years,  these  have  been  great- 
ly multiplied  by  a  maze  of  decrees.    Besides  the 
Moslem  law,  the  subject  races  are,  for  many  pur- 
poses— marriage,  divorce,  legacies,  larcenies,  lesser 
offenses,  and  cases  relating  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices and  succession — under  their  own  canon  law. 
The  principle  of  exterritoriality  extends  over  for- 
eigners resident  in  Turkey,  the  jurisdiction  of  con- 
sular courts ;  each  administering  the  municipal 
law  of  its  origin.  —  The  sheikh-ul-islam  is  the  ulti- 
mate judicial  authority  of  the  empire,  his  fetvali, 
in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  a  case  stated,  decid- 
ing all  administrative  and  judicial  issues.    The  an- 
cient courts  of  the  empire  (she^i  courts)  consist  of 
the  high  court  of  appeal  (aryodaci),  divided  into 
two  chambers  (soudoui-s),  presided  over  by  the 
cadi-asker  of  Roumelia,  or  European  Turkey,  and 
the  cadi-asker  of  Anatolia,  or  Asiatic  Turkey, 
each  having  the  jurisdiction  indicated.    Subordi- 
nate courts  exist  for  each  of  the  mevlievets,  or 
grand  judicial  districts,  which  include  several 
kayas.    These  judicial  divisions  do  not  correspond 
with  the  vilayet  and  sandjak,  being  less  in  num- 
ber and  differently  arranged.     Constantinople  and 
Mecca  are  the  first  two,  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  empire  are  arranged  in  three  classes.    The  or- 
ganization of  the  three  series  of  courts  is  the  same, 
consisting  of  a  cadi,  judge,  var3ing  in  rank,  but 
always  a  mollah  who  pronounces  the  decision  ;  a 
mufti,  who  expounds  the  law  ;  naibs,  or  deputies; 
and  kiatibs,   or  notaries.     Appoint nicnts  to  all 
judicial  positions  are  annual,  revocable,  and  di- 
vided  according   to  rank   between  the  sultan, 
sheikh-ul-islam,   cadi-askers  and    lower   judges. 
The  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  law  is 
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erlefl,  registration,  forests,  with  a  large  number  of 
lusscr  taxes.    Of  these  taxes  the  first  tliree  are 
early  Moslem  taxes,  and  the  sheep  tax  Is  pn)bebly 
the  survival  of  a  lax  levied  by  the  khan  in  the  pas- 
toral stage  nf  the  tribes  by  which  the  empire  wa& 
founded.    It  is  still  levied  in  theory,  not  as  u  tax 
on  the  sheep,  but  aa  rental  for  p^iurage.    The 
kharadj  existed  unclianged  in  name  and  charaC' 
ter  under  the  caliphate.    Its  average  in  1883  was 
twenty-eight  piasters,  the  levy  per  head  varying 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  piasters.     Collected  at  timea 
by   Turkish   officers,   koldjls,   and  again  by  the 
licads  of  subject  communities,  In  1634  and  1850 
the  duty  of  eollccting  this  tax  was,  after  a  rude 
census,  definitely   made  over  to  the   aulhoritie» 
of  each  "nation."    The  verghl  i 
rived  from  the  inscribed  tributi 
quercd  provinces  by  the  caliphs, 
the   Income   from   real    and   pel 
varying  greatly  in  amount  in  difl 
Mid  often  falls  upon  properly  fi 
are  also  collected.     The  lilbcs  arc 
of  all  produce,  collectible  befoi 
effected  by  the  peasant  or  proprii 
ilege    conferred    by   Constantint 
Mahmoud  II.,  but  in  recent  tin^ 
inhabilaols  of  the  capital  are  fn 
Imperial  taxes  were  farmed  und 
government,  and  the  practice  w 
the  Turkish  conquerore.     In  U 
extended  the  annual  leases  of  lb 
grants.     In  the  la«l  fifty  years  I 
ernmcnt  has  repeatedly  assume< 
collection  of  its  revenues,  and 
them  again  lo  meet  prexenl  nc( 
travBgance,  or  to  secure  loans.  — 
ceipts  and  indebtedness  are  aliki 
hh  finance.    The  unit  of  accou 
(4.4  cents,  or  23i  centimes),  a  c 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  dollar. 
of  depreciation  have  reduced  to  1 
The  TurkUh  lira,  or  pound  (£T' 
the  usual  unit  in  debt  statemeni 
ing  of  the  Crimean  war.  the  rev 
pire,  for  a  number  of  years,  hatl 
£T6,500,0«)  to  £77,500,000.     1 
from  this  period  until  llie  flnnnct 
empire  in  18T4-5,  was  all  of  lh< 
much  more  aa  could  be  raised  by 
sue  of  a  paper  currency.    At  this 
■eceipl«were  £T23.5G2.300,  and 
£T33,143.3Te,  deficit  £T59I,076. 
erage  receipts,  1872-6,  were  £T 
paper  budgets  for  1880-81  (129; 
receipts  as  1,615,584,000  piasten 
1,914,876,850:  deficit,  299,202,81! 
items  are  as  follows: 
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TEARS. 

Exports. 

ImporU. 

1878-74 

Piasters. 
867,6:21,881 
215.698,001 
1U1,129.046 

l*iat>tei>. 
445,576.aO}( 

1874-75 

410.t}5a.5(>:$ 

1875-76 

1877 

890,824.124 
^1,899.61^ 

1878-79 

1,900,496,742 
1,931,403,&84 

888,586.490 

1879-80 

863,209,34& 

At  Smyrna,  the  second  seaport  of  the  empire,  one- 
third  of  the  imports  consist  of  domestics,  of  which, 
two-thirds  come  from  Great  Britain.  The  remain- 
der of  the  imports  consist  of  miscellaneous  man- 
ufactures. Of  the  exports,  figs,  opium,  valonia, 
(acorns),  black  and  red,  and  raisins,  in  nearly 
equal  shares,  make  up  one-half  of  the  exports 
from  year  to  year.  Silk  cocoons,  sponges,  wool 
and  rugs  constitute  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
exports.  —  In  1876  the  wheat  crop  of  Turkey  was 
placed  at  80,000,000  bushels,  and  the  total  cereal 
crop  at  100,000,000.  The  tobacco  crop  in  1875 
was  estimated  at  77,880,000  pounds,  and  valued 
at  15,985,600 ;  and  in  1881  the  crop  was  placed 
at  82.500,000  pounds.  One-half  of  this  is  grown 
in  European  Turkey,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable 
in  Roumelia,  in  and  about  Cavala,  Macedonia; 
nearly  a  fifth  being  in  the  latter  district.  The  av- 
erage production  of  attar  of  roses,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  produced  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Balkans,  is  8,470  pounds,  the  crop  varying  from 
6,000  pounds  in  1866,  to  1,700  in  1872.  The  mo- 
hair (tiftik)  clip  in  Angora  was  85,000  bags  in 
1880  and  80.000  in  1881.  about  6,000,000  pounds. 
The  herds  producing  it  are  estimated  at  600,000 
bead.  The  importance  of  Turkish  products  rests 
rather  upon  their  possibilities,  than  their  accom- 
plishment. In  grain,  in  wool,  and  in  cotton,  as 
well  as  in  coal  and  copper,  it  is  capable  of  add- 
ing heavily  enough  to  the  world  product  to  make 
it  a  serious  rivol.  —  The  mineral  resources  of  Tur- 
key are  known  to  be  large,  but  are  practically  un- 
touched— the  solitary  exception  being  the  copper 
mines  of  Arghana.  By  Turkish  law  all  mines- 
and  mineral  deposits  are  the  property  of  the  stale, 
to  which  all  land  reverts  on  the  discovery  of  min- 
eral treasures.  All  grants  of  mines  for  working 
require  their  surrender  to  the  state  after  a  certain 
period,  with  plant  and  working  tools  complete. 
Work  can  be  resumed  only  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  equipment  from  the  government  at  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  the  administration  of  mines,  wiiose 
engineers  add  to  the  oppressive  legal  restrictions 
of  the  government  the  vexatious  interference  of 
half-educated  men.  The  most  important  mineral 
deposits  of  Turkey  are  the  coal  fields  of  the  llcr- 
aclea  basin,  on  the  Euxine  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
150  miles  from  the  Bosphorus.  They  are  45() 
square  miles  in  extent,  estimated  to  contain  60,- 
000,000  tons,  and  are  probably  much  larger,  as 
the  Eooslov  vein  \a  from  three  to  eighteen  feet 
thickness,  and  worked  with  ease  in  horizontal 
runs.  During  the  Crimean  war  this  region  sup- 
plied the  allied  fleet.  Tests  showed  the  coal  bitu- 
minous, to  be  equal  to   Newcastle,  free  from. 
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whiga,  for  a  double  reason  :  he  was  a  pronounced 
adherent  of  CIh;,  whom  Harriaon  had  defeated 
for  the  presidency;  and  he  was  also  a  pronounced 
believer  in  slate  sovereignly,  m>  that  his  nominH- 
lion  would  gratify  the  nullification  wing  of  the 
party.  Harrison's  sudden  death  left  the  whigs  in 
control  of  congress,  but  without  Ihe  two-thirda 
majority  necessary  lo  override  Ihe  vetoes  of  a 
president  who  was  far  more  closely  In  sympathy 
with  Ihe  democralic  parly  than  with  that  lo  wbicb 
be  nominally  belonged.  The  result  was  an  almost 
immedialo  quarrel  between  llie  new  president  and 
his  party,  which  was  never  healed.  <Sce  Whig 
Party,  II.  ;  Democratic  Pautt,  IV. ;  Bask 
CoKTROVERBiEU,  IV. ;  TARIFFS ;  Indepehdekt 
Treabl'rv  ;  Internal  Improvement  ;  Cen- 
sures ;  CoRFOHAL'B  Guard.)  Some  little  effort 
was  made  at  the  cud  of  his  term  of  pfflce  to  give  him 
the  democralic,  or  an  independent,  nomination  for 
a  new  term;  butitwasafailure,  nndhcretiredfrom 
politics  in  1845.  having  completed  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  (See  Annexations,  III.)  In  1861  he 
reappeared  as  president  of  the  peace  congress  at 
Washington.  (Sec  Conference,  Peace.)  On 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  became  an  ardent 
secessionist,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia  in 
the  confederate  congress  until  his  death.  —  See 
Abbott's  ZiMi  of  ihe  Pmsulents.  374;  Wise's  Seven 
Deemle*  of  the  Union,  For  the  democratic  view 
of  his  administration,  see  3  Benton's  Thirty  Yeari 
Finp,  311-681;  11  Diwtwaftc  ikuMW,  503(at  the 
beginning  of  his  term);  16  DeTooeratie  RrrieiB,  SIX 
(at  the  end).  For  the  whig  view,  see  Botla'  Hi»- 
torS  tf  the  RebeOum,  75 ;  1  Whig  Review.  384 ;  2 
Colton's  Life  and  Ttmei  of  Clay.  355;  Clay's  Pii- 
Tote  Correipandente,  455-480.  The  most  exact 
account  is  in  2  Von  Holat's  United  Slates,  406. 
Tyler's  messages  are  in  2  Slaleeman't  Manual, 
13S7.  Alexander  JoHNfftOK. 
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lltic  by  upon  the  great  and  growing  states  of  central 
I  States  North  America,  has  no  such  drawbacks,  and  has 
lie  litlc  been  one  great  secret  of  the  national  prosperity. 
inimous  The  great  state  of  New  Yorlt,  stronger  already  in 
population  than  Sweden,  Portugal,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  any  South  American  state,  except 
Brazil,  is  surrounded  by  smaller  stales,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  But  these 
last  have  no  anxieties ;  no  standing  armies  breed 
taxes  and  binder  labor;  no  warn  or  rumors  of  wars 
interrupt  trade;  there  is  not  only  profound  peace, 
but  profound  security,  for  the  Pax  Atnerieana  of 
Ihe  Union  broods  over  all.  It  seems  probable 
Ihat  the  steady  doubling  of  population  of  the 
Uniteii  Slates  will,  within  the  next  century,  force 
upon  the  states  of  Europe  some  similar  or  sepa- 
rately developed  union  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
free  trade  which  Is  one  of  the  benefits  of  Ihe 
American  Union,  would  then  bave  a  larger  juris- 
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posBible  to  meet  all  of  the  annual  reduction  of  the 
debt  required  by  law  from  the  sinking  fund,  and 
a  temporary  loan  was  authorized  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  which  amounted  to  $2, 750,000.  This 
loan  was  paid  the  next  year.  In  1811,  however, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  loan,  and  the  one  authorized 
by  congress  for  that  year  was  taken  so  slowly, 
that,  in  May,  the  secretary  for  the  first  time  rec- 
ommended the  issue  of  treasury  notes  upon  the 
following  principle,  viz.:  "1.  Not  to  exceed,  in 
the  whole,  the  amount  which  may  ultimately  not 
be  subscribed  to  the  loan :  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  amount  received  on  account  of  tlie  loan,  and 
that  of  the  treasury  notes,  shall  not,  together, 
exceed  eleven  millions  ;  which  limits,  therefore, 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  treasury  notes  to 
less  than  $4,900,000.  2.  To  bear  an  interest  of 
5}  per  cent,  a  year,  equal  to  1^  per  cent,  per 
day  on  a  hundred  dollar  note.  8.  To  become 
payable  by  the  treasury  one  year  after  the  date 
of  their  respective  issues.  4.  To  be,  in  the  mean- 
while, receivable  in  payment  of  all  duties,  taxes, 
or  debts,  due  to  the  United  States."  He  did 
not  proix>se  that  the  notes  (should  be  fundable  in 
the  loan  which  they  were  intended  to  re-enforce. 
This  recommendation  of  Secretary  Gallatin  was 
made  in  his  letter  of  May  14,  1812,  to  Mr.  Langdon 
Cheves,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  house,  and,  in  conformity  therewith, 
a  bill  was  reported  by  that  committee  on  June  12, 
1812.  —  War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain 
June  18.  1812.  The  failure  of  the  loan  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  had  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  very  classes  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  war  :  therefore,  when  the  bill  for  authorizing 
treasury  notes  was  put  upon  its  passage  on  June 
16,  it  met  with  much  opposition.  —  It  was  argued, 
that  the  notes  under  the  bill  were  not  equal  in 
value  to  gold  and  silver,  and  would  not  b^  received 
by  the  banks  or  the  people,  who  were  prejudiced 
against  such  government  paper ;  that  if  it»sued 
they  could  not  be  redeemed,  and  woukl  depix*- 
ciate;  that  the  measuit;  would  be  subversive  of 
public  and  private  credit ;  that  it  was  a  confes- 
sion of  impaired  credit;  that  to  allow  the  notes  to 
be  deposited  in  banks  and  to  accept  bank  paper 
in  exchange  was  to  depreciate  the  government's 
paper ;  that  if  issued,  additional  taxes  should  be 
imposed  and  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the 
notes,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  English  exchequer 
notes;  that  the  proposed  notes  were  the  same  as 
the  old  continental  money,  and  would  depreciate 
in  the  same  way.  Others  opposed  the  bill  simply 
because  they  opposed  the  war  or  any  prepara- 
tion for  it.  In  case  war  proved  unavoidable  the 
necessary  funds  should  lie  raised  by  taxes  and 
loans.  The  shortness  of  the  time  for  which  the 
notes  were  to  be  issued,  was  another  objection. 
The  public  revenues  would  not  meet  the  engag(«- 
ment,  and  engagements  should  not  be  entered  into 
without  a  certainty  of  fulfillment.  Taxes  were 
necessary.  It  was  a  paltry  expedient  never  sug- 
gested by  Hamilton  or  Wolcott,  and  not  even  the 
spcmtaneouB  production  of  Gallatin;  that  the  first 
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specie  paymeots  were  suspended  except  in  New 
England.  The  accounts  of  tbe  treasuiy  depart- 
ment show  that  tbere  were  oulBtanding  on  Sept. 
30.  1814,  »10,649,600  of  trcasurj  notes.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  succeeded  in  October  by  Secretary- 
Dallas,  and  the  latter,  in  bis  report  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  on  Oct.  17,  1814,  says : 
"The  condition  of  tlie  circulating  medium  pre- 
sents BDoIher  copious  source  of  miseliief  and  em- 
barrassment. Tlie  stock  of  specie  was  diminisbed 
by  eiportalion,  and  would  remHin  so  wilhdrawn 
from  use.  The  muliiplicniion  of  banks  bad  in- 
creased the  paper  currency  so  that  It  was  difficult 
lo  calculate  its  amount,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  its  value.  Bank  currency  was  of  no 
benefit  since  tbe  suEpension  of  specie  payments, 
and  there  virtually  existed  no  circulating  medium 
common  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
The  money  transactions  of  private  individuals 
were  at  a  stand,  and  the  flncal  obligations  of  the 
government  labored  with  extreme  inconvenience. 
Under  favorable  circumstances,  tbe  limited  issue 
of  treasury  notes  would  probably  afford  relief,  but 
they  were  an  expensive  substitution  for  coin  or 
bank  notes."  He  concluded  by  recommending  the 
establishment  nf  a  national  bank.  This  statement 
was  called  out  by  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Eppes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
of  the  house,  on  Oct.  10, 1874,  in  which,  in  order 
to  secure  the  circulation  of  treasury  notes,  it  was 
recommended  that  notes  of  small  denominations 
should  be  issued,  to  be  funded  into  6  per  cent. 
stock,  payable  to  bearer,  and  transferred  by  deliv- 
ery, receivable  in  al!  payments  of  public  lands 
and  taxes.  The  Internal  revenue  taxes  vers  lo  be 
pledged  for  payment  of  interest,  and  they  were 
to  be  exchangeable  for  slock  at  8  per  cent.,  or  re- 
deemable In  specie  after  six  months'  notice  from 
the  government.  On  Nov.  24,  1814,  In  a  report 
to  tbe  committee  to  which  a  bill  for  eslablishing 
a  national  bank  bad  been  referred,  Mr.  Dallas 
menlions,  as  one  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  treasury,  tbe  issue  of  treasury  notes,  "  which 
none  but  necessitous  creditors,  contractors  in  dis> 
tress  or  government  agents  acting  ofDcially  were 
willing  to  accept. "  He  also  stales  that  the  act  of 
Nov.  15,  1814,  authorizing  treasury  notes  to  be 
taken  in  payment  for  subscriptions  to  loans,  was 
passed  too  late;  that  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  had  not  been  punctually  paid,  and  that  a 
large  amount  of  treasury  notes  had  already  been 
dishonored.  In  a  subsequent  communication  of 
Dec.  14,  1614,  he  said  that  the  non-payment  of 
treasury  notes,  and  tbe  risk  of  not  paying  tbe  in- 
terest on  the  funded  debt,  were  chiefly  owing  to 
tbe  suspension  of  specie  paymenls  by  the  banks, 
and  the  consi'qucnt  Impracticability  of  transfer- 
ring public  funds  from  the  place  where  they  were 
deposited  to  the  place  where  they  were  needed. 
Tbe  difficulty  referred  to  in  meeting  tbe  interest 
upon  the  public  debt  was  in  Boston.  A  stale 
bank  had  large  government  deposits,  and  a  draft 
was  sent  to  meet  the  interest,  upon  Oct.  1,  1814. 
Tbe  state  bank  declined  paying  in  coin  or  bank 
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Id  recapitulation,  it  rosy  be  Btated  tbot  the  ireaa- 
ury  notes  of  the  period  of  the  war  of  1612  went 
iMued  under  five  acta  of  congreas,  as  stated  in  the 
table.  The  notes  of  the  first  three  acta  were  made 
chargeable  to  the  sinking  fund— those  of  the  last 
two,  not:  those  of  the  first  two  acts  were  in  de- 
nominations of  not  letis  than  $100;  those  of  the 
next  two  were  not  lesa  than  $30;  and  those  of  the 
lust  act  were  in  denomtnalioDS  of  3,  9,  10,  SO,  50, 
100  dollars  and  upward.  Those  of  the  first  three 
nets  were  not  originallj'  fundable  into  stock,  but 
were  made  so  hy  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1814.  and  by 
Iho  subsequent  act  of  Feb.  34,  ISIS.  The  cotes 
of  the  acts  of  Dec.  36.  1614,  bt-came  fundable  hy 
the  act  of  Feb.  34,  1815.  but  those  of  the  last- 
named  act  were  fundable  by  the  terms  of  their 
auihorlEation.  The  notes  of  all  the  acis  but  the 
last  were  made  paynble  one  3'L'ar  from  the  date  of 
their  issue  :  those  of  the  last  act  were  payable  at 
no  fixed  date.  All  of  these  notes  (with  ihe  ex- 
ception of  the  small  treasury  notes,  which  were 
without  Interest)  Ix^i^  inieresl  at  the  rate  of  5j  per 
cent.  None  of  these  notes  had  any  legal-tender 
quality,  and  congress,  wjihonl  debate,  rejected  the 
only  proposition  forgiving  ihemibUquality.  The 
denomini 
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The  authority  to  reissue  expired  with  the  year.  — 
On  Jan.  1, 1839,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  notes 
in  the  treasury,  which  continued  to  grow  larger 
until  March  2,  1839,  when  an  act  was  passed,  ex- 
tending the  authority  to  reissue  until  June  30, 
1839,  providing  the  whole  amount  outstanding 
did  not  exceed  ten  millions.  In  December,  1839. 
Secretary  Woodbury  reported  that  at  no  time 
had  more  than  ten  millions  been  outstanding,  and 
that  the  amount  outstanding  was  less  than  the 
amount  due  from  suspended  banks,  and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
government,  and  that  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  treasury  notes  had  always  been  promptly 
paid  when  desired.  A  bill  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means.  Amendments  were  offered 
with  the  object  of  making,  it  imperative  that  the 
notes  should  bear  interest  at  not  less  than  2  per 
cent.,  and  to  make  them  negotiable  and  transfer- 
able only  by  indorsement,  in  the  same  manner  as 
bills  of  exchange:  the  firat  to  prevent  the  issuance 
of  notes  at  the  nominal  rate  of  1  mill  per  cent.,  or 
one-thousandth  of  1  per  cent. ,  per  annum,  and  the 
second  to  prevent  their  circulation  us  money,  and 
both  to  cure,  as  was  alleged,  the  constitutional 
difficulty.  The  whigs  refused  to  vote,  leaving  no 
quorum.  On  March  24, 1840,  the  house  continued 
in  session  from  ten  o'clock  until  live  p.  m.  of  the 
next  day.  Finally,  when  the  house  adjourned, 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  and  on  that  day — March  27,  1840 
— it  finally  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  25  to  8. 
It  passed  the  senate  on  March  30,  1840,  and  was 
approved  the  following  day.  The  following  is 
the  form  of  a  $100  note  issued  under  this  act: 
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at  par  during  the  year,  although  never  bearing  in- 
terest higher  than  5}  per  cent.,*  and  subject  to 
payment  after  sixty  days'  notice.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  the  treasury,  a  treasury  note  bill  was  in- 
troduced, and  passed  congress  on  Feb.  15,  1841. 
This  law  authorized  an  issue  of  notes,  in  the  ag« 
*  Finanoe  Beport,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  864. 
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amount  issued  was  $47,002,900,  all  of  which  was 
sold  or  issued  at  par.  Interest  varied  from  1  mill 
percent,  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  author- 
ized was  fifty-one  millions. 

1837-Actof  Oct.  12,1837 $  2,W2,989.16 

1838-Actof  Oct.  12,l8»r 7,007.010.85 

1838-Actof  May21,l8a8 6,709,»10.01 

1889-Act.of  March  2, 1889 8,857,278.21 

1840-Actof  March  81, 1840 5,689,547.51 

IWl-Actof  March  81, 1840 1,524,703.80 

1841-Actof  Feb.  15, 1&41 6,468,856.70 

lW2-Actof  Feb.  15, 1841 i'2??'?^  S 

18(2-Actof  Jan.  81, 1842 7,914,6«.88 


partment, 

^^  ^  ^^«  I  Zzz:uTu.  s:  ;ss::::::::::::::::":::  '"45;85o.oo 

1842-ActofAng.81,l&42 ^'i?2'SiS 

l84S-ActofAog.81,l842 .  SlI'SSSS 

lM4-ActofM»roh8,1848 1,806,960.00 

Total $47,002,900.00 
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— Trbasurt  Notes  op  the  Period  of  the  Mex- 
ICAU  War.    On  July  1,  1844,  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $24,748,188,  and 
consisted  principally  of  stocks  not  payable  until 
the  lapse  of  ten  and  twenty  years.*    The  5  per 
cent,  stocks  payable  in  ten  years,  were  at  a  pre- 
mium of  106,  and  the  6  per  cent,  stocks  payable 
in  twenty  years,  at  a  premium  of  116.     The  sec- 
retary estimated  that  the  revenue  under  the  tariff 
of  1842  would  yield  a  much  larger  amount  than 
was  necessary.    Accordingly,  congress,  in  July. 
1846,  passed  a  bill  amending  the  tariff  and  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  imports.    In  tlie  meantime,  dur 
ing  the  year  1845.  difficulties  with  Mexico,  owing 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  rendered  war  inevita- 
ble, and  on  May  13, 1846,  war  was  declared.    Sec- 
retary Walker  estimated,  that,  if  the  war  should 
continue  for  a  year,  there  would  be  a  deficiency 
of  more  than  twelve  millions;  and,  m  order  to 
meet  this  deficiency,  a  bill  was  reported  from 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  which,  with 
some  additions,  embodied  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  Oct.  12.  1837,  as  to  treasury  notes,  and 
that  of  April  14.  1842.  as  to  a  loan.    The  follow- 
ing  is  the  form  of  a  $100  note  issued  under  this 

act  : 
•  Report  of  Secretary  Bibb,  1844. 
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to  6  I  mands  upon  the  treasury,  and  he  recommended 
867,  I  that  authority  should  be  given  to  issue  treasury 
rs  of  notes  **for  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty  mill- 
w-ere  ions  of  dollars,  and  payable  within  a  limited  time, 
otes,  and  carry  a  specified  rate  of  interest."  A  bill,  in  . 
hree  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary, 
nder  "was  introduced  into  both  houses  of  congress  on 
e  fif-  Dec.  18, 1857.  It  passed  the  senate  on  the  follow- 
acts,  ing  day,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  18,  and  the  house  on 
•  this  the  22d  by  a  vote  of  118  to  86,  and  was  approved 
.371,-  on  the  following  day  and  became  a  law.  The  bill 
ily  1,  provided  for  the  issue  of  notes  payable  in  ono 
ssued  year  from  date  of  issue  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
lount  ing  twenty  millions.  $6,000,000  were  to  be  issued 
,  1 22,  -  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  6  per  cent.  The 
)  pub-  remainder  was  to  be  sold  after  public  adverlise- 
ist  of  ment  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  at  their  par 
Jnited  value,  for  specie,  to  the  bidders  offering  to  take 
irpose  them  at  the  lowest  rale  of  interest,  not  exceeding- 
ler  the  6  per  cent.  The  interest  upon  the  notes  was  to- 
}  treas-  expire,  after  maturity  of  notes,  upon  sixty  days* 
,  1847,     notice  from  the  secretary,  of  his  readiness  to  re- 

about  deem  such  notes;  they  were  to  be  issued  in  de- 
3  addi-  nominations  of  not  less  than  $100,  and  were  to  be 
itil  the  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  register;  they  were 
cretary  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the , United 
ed  that  States.  Thewholeamount  authorized  was  issued, 
res,  but     and  the  amount  of  issues  and  reissues,  in  all,  wa» 

caused  $52,778,900.  The  interest  upon  these  notes  wa& 
October  as  follows :  $6,823,600  at  8  per  cent. ;  $985,000  at 
t  of  the  from  8i  to  4  per  cent.;  $688,000  at  ^  per  cent. ; 
ut  pay-  $10,055,700  at  4i  per  cent.;  $4,582,500  at  4|  per 
ider  the  cent.;  $7,538,900  at  5  per  cent.;  $8,204,500  at 
iblethat  5k  per  cent.;  $3,514,100  at  5i  per  cent.;  and 
wn  and  $10,941,600  at  6  per  cent.  The  following  is  the 
mwhile,     form  of  a  8  per  cent.  $100  note  issued  under  this- 

the  de-    act: 


^«&^ 


a 


wjo^l^.^m.  /Off 

.Twvmr  eFAt  VmUi  &iUs: 


Rate  of  Intermt. 


1  mill  to  6  per  cent. 

1  mill  to  8  per  cent 

6  per  cent. 

8  to  S  per  cent. 


Interest  ceased  at— 


Vaiions  date^  from  1886  to  1844. 
Various  dates  in  1847  and  1818. 
Varioun  dfltet*  in  1848  and  1849. 
Varioua  dates  in  1858  and  1859. 


Prlndpal 


$82,525 

5,900 

950 

1,700 


Interest. 


$2,688  OB- 
ZOO. 60- 
5.70O' 
99.00 
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le  resnlonin.  tl8,4t8,000  was  issued,  at  an  aggre- 
it  gale  dlBcounl  of  $2.019, TTG,  or  aa  average  rate  uf 
c  $88.03  for  IflOO.  In  less  tlian  a  mnnth  afl«r  the 
1  passage  uf  tLrs  net  providing  for  the  pavmcDt  of 
t  Ibc  ireosury  uoles  outstaodiDg,  the  act  of  Hnrch 
(^  %,  1861.  was  passed,  vliich  Butborized  a  loan  of 
n  ten  millions  at  S  per  ceDt.,  redeemable  upon  three 
I''  mnntba'  notice,  after  Julj  1,  1871,  payable  July 
f  1, 1881,  or.  Instead  thereof,  the  issue  of  |10,000,00& 
1  of  Dew  notes  in  denominations  of  DOl  less  tlian 
t-'>0<  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
>  ntiaum.  payable  semi-Bnnually,  receivable  in  pay- 
i  I  meiitof  ail  debts  due  the  United  Btutes,  JDcludiDg 
I  I  cuKlomsdutics.  andrcdccmable  at  pleasure,  vithin- 
'  i'  Ino  yeiirs  from  the  passage  of  the  net.  The  aami; 
'  I  net  largely  Increased  the  duties  on  Imports,  and 

■  niitliOL'ired  the  suhslitution  of  treasury  notes  for 
I    the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  loans  previously  au- 

■  I  lliorized.     Under  this  act;  185,864,450  in  a'll,  of 
'  I  treasury  notes,  were  Is-sued,  of  which  122,468,100 

were  redeemable  in  two  years,  and  jl2,8»6,850 
redeemable  in  sixty  days  after  date;  andaconsid- 
ernblo  portion  of  these  notes  were  paid  out  to 
creilitors. — General  Dii  was  succeeded  by  Sec- 
retary Chaseon  March  7, 1861.  The  great  increase 
of  ImpuK  duties,  Impoaed  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
had  caused  the  I»nds  of  the  government  to  advance 
in  ihe  market,  and  it  teemed  to  t>e  ~ 
lime  to  offer  the  remainder  of  the  b 
Ized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  8,  1881.  B. 
millions  of  the  bonds  were  opened 
Offers  at  from  94  to  par  were  recdvei 
000,  and  981  for  the  remainder  of  th 
bids  below  04  were  rejected.  In  t 
these  negotiations  It  became  known 
meats  were  being  mado  to  send  a 
force  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.  ] 
bonds  were  sold  uniil  Hay  81,  whc 
were  sold  at  an  average  rate  of  (85 
In  place  of  bonds,  Ave  millions  of  li 
were  offered,  and  the  bids  opened 
amounted  to  only  one  million;  but  s 
afler  the  whole  amount  offered  was 
United  States  6  perceiii.  bonds  were 
market  at  88,  and  money  at  call  wa^ 
4  to  0  per  cent, ;  but  the  treasury  no! 
per  cent.  Interest  could  be  held  and 
at  a  profit  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
diiional  treasury  notes  of  Ihe  same 
been  seen,  were  subsequently  sold,  a: 
nil,  to  more  than  thiriy-five  millii 
raoging  from  par  to  1^  per  cen 
On  page  974  will  be  found  the  fo 
note  itwued  under  the  act  of  Marc. 
Civil  war  was  inaugurated  by  the  at 
Sumter  on  April  13.  The  fort  suj 
April  14,  and  on  the  following  di 
Liucolo  issued  a  call  for  seventy-fl 
soldiers.  The  southern  states  wi 
lilocknded.  Seven  of  these  slates  I 
nances,  publicly  declared  their  sec 
the  Union,  and  their  defiance  of 
niithorily,  and  a  convention  at  Hontj 
bama,  bad  organized  a  new  goven 
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from  the  tariff,  the  remainder  by  a  system  of  direct 
taxation  or  internal  duties.     Six  per  cent,  bonds, 
amounting  to  $18,415,000,  bad  alread}'  been  sold, 
at  from  par  to  $85.34  for  $100,  and  treasury  notes 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  had  been  paid  to 
creditors.     He  considered  that  "in  a  contest  for 
national  existence  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  appeal  for  the 
means  of  prosecuting  it  with  energy  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  issue, should  be  made,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  least,  to  the  people  themselves."   Among 
other  recommendations,  he  proposed  a  loan  of  100 
millions,  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  treasury 
notes,  or  exchequer  bills,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  7ft  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  semiannually, 
and  redeemable  at  pleasure,  after  three  years  from 
date.    The  interest  at  this  rate  was  suggested,  be- 
cause it  was  liberal  to  the  subscribers,  convenient 
for  calculation,  and,  under  existing  circumstances, 
a  fair  rate  for  the  government.     The  rate  would 
be  convenient  for  calculation;  for,  the  interest  be- 
ing equal  to  one  cent  a  day  on  $50,  two  cents  a 
day  on  $100,  ten  cents  on  $500,  twenty  cents  on 
$1,000,  and  one  dollar  on  $5,000,  it  would  be  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  number  of  days  since 
the  date  of  the  note,  to  determine,  at  the  close, 
the  amount  due  on  it.     It  was  proposed  to  issue 
these  notes  in  sums  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hun- 
dred, one  thousand,  and  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  the  amount  of  interest  for  specified  periods 
engraved  on  the  back  of  each  note,  and  the  facil- 
ity thus  secured  to  the  holder  of  determining  the 
exact  amount  of  interest,  it  was  thought,  w^ould 
enhance  its  value.     **  While  the  rate  proposed  is 
thus  liberal  and  convenient,  the  secretary  regards 
it  also  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  government.     The  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per  cent., 
and  redeemable  twenty  years  after  date,  can  not 
be  disposed  of  at  current  market  rates,  so  that  the 
interest  on  the  amount  realized  will  not  exceed 
7i%  per  cent. ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  treasury  notes,  bearing  an  interest  of  6  per 
cent.,  receivable  for  public  dues  and  convertible 
into  twenty  years'  6  per  cent,  bonds,  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  large  amounts,  so  that  the  interest 
on  the  sum  realized  will  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short 
of  the  rate  proposed.     For  the  difference  of  inter- 
est, if  any,  between  such  notes  and  those  of  the 
proposed  national  loan,  the  secretary  thinks  that 
the  al)sence  of  the  feature  of  receivability  for 
public  dues  in  the  latter  is  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion."   He  also  proposed  notes  of  small  denomina- 
tions, ten,  twenty  and  twenty-five  dollars,  payable 
one  year  from  date,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
fifty  millions,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
per  cent.,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other  form  of 
treasury  ifotes,  bearing  interest  at  7ft,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  made  redeemable  in  coin,  on  demand, 
without  interest.     ''The  greatest  care,"  be  said, 
**  will,  however,  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  degra- 
dation of  such  issues  into  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  ex- 
pedient for  impoverishing  the  musses,  and  dis- 
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te.    three  year  seven-thirty  bonds,  or  treasury  notes, 
lis    bearing  even  date  with  the  subscription,  and  of 
ns    equal  amount ;  to  cause  books  of  subscription  to 
lie    the  national  loan  to  be  immediately  opened ;  to 
of    reimburse  the  advances  of  the  banks,  as  far  as 
he    practicable,  from  this  national  subscription;  and 
n-    to  deliver  to  them  seven-thirty  bonds,  or  treasurj' 
id    notes,  for  the  amount  not  thus  reinibursed.     It 
lie    was  further  understood,  that  the  secretary  of  tlu* 
treasury  should  issue  a  limited  amount  of  United 
States  notes,  payable  on  demand,   in  aid  of  the 
operations  of  the  treasury,  and  that  the  associated 
institutions,  when  the  first  advance  of  fifty  mill- 
ions should  be  expended,  would,  if  practicable, 
make  another,  and,  when  that  should  be  exhaust- 
ed, still  another  advance  to  the  government  of  the 
same  amount,  and  on  similar  terms.    ♦    *    All 
these  objects  were  huixpily  accomplished.     Fifty 
millions  of  dollars  were  immediately  advanced  by 
the  banks.    The  secretary  caused  books  of  sub- 
scription to  be  opened  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  people  subscribed  freely  to  the  loan.    The 
amounts  thus  subscribed  were  reimbursed  to  the 
banks,  and  the  sum   reimbursed,   though   then 
covering  but^little  more  than  half  the  amount,  en- 
abled those  institutions,  when  n  second  loan  was 
required,  to  make  a  second  advance  of  $50,000,- 
000.    Thus,  two  loans,  of  $50,000,000  each,  have 
been  negotiated  for  three-year  seven-thirty  bonds, 
at  par.     The  first  of  these  loans  was  negotiated, 
and  the  first  issue  of  l)ond8  boars  date,  Aug.  19. 
the  second  Oct.  1, 1861."  — On  Nov.  16.  a  third 
loan  was  negotiated  with  the  associated  institu- 
tions under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Aug. 
5.  1861,  by  agreeing  to  issue  to  them  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  in  6  per  cent,  bonds,  at  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  par,  for  the  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent,  inter- 
est, authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17,  1861.  —  The 
table  on  page  078  gives  quotations  of   United 
States  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds,  of  treasury  notes 
and  of  gold,  at  the  dates  stated,  compiled  from 
tables  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  for  1862-8-4. 
—  About  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  first  issue  of  seven-thirty  notes, 
another  act  was  passed,  on  June  30,  1864,  author- 
izing; 200  millions  of  similar  notes,  and  a  subse- 
quent act  of  March  3,  1865,  authorized  600  mill- 
ions in  addition,  and  under  this  act  the  whole 
amount  (including  $29,992,500  of  reissues)  was  is- 
sued.    Of  this  amount  forty-four  millions  were  in 
denominations  of  fifty  dollars;  137  millions,  in  one 
hundreds;  228  millions,  in  five  hundreds;  870  mill- 
ions, in  one  thousands;  and  about  fifty  millions,  in 
five  thousands.     They  were  issued  in  three  series, 
(lilted  Aug.  15,  1864,  June  15, 1865,  and  July  15, 
1 865.     These  notes,  like  those  that  preceded  them, 
were  fundable  into  6  per  cent,  bonds — the  former 
into  eighty-ones,  and  the  latter  into  five-twenties — 
nad  this  fact  was  printed  upon  the  reverse  of  each 
note.     The  800  millions  last  issued  were  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  in  lawful  money.    More 
than  twenty  millions,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  act  of  June  20.  1864.  were  paid  to  the  soldiers 
direct.     Of  the  600  millions,  auth< 
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le    previous  act  prohibited  private  corporations,  bank- 
i,     ing  associations  and  individuals  from  issuing  or 
(1    circulating  notes  for  fractions  of  a  dollar,  and 
3    imposed  a  penalty,  upon  conviction,  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months..    The  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  issue  of  fractional  currency  by  cities,  and 
considerable  amounts  were  placed  in  circulation 
by  various  municipalities  notwithstanding  the  fact 
f     that  in  many  of  the  states  laws  had  been  passed 
in  the  year  1887,  or  prior  thereto,  prohibiting  such 
issues.  —  The  amount  of  fractional  currency  was 
limited  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  denomina- 
tions of  from  three  cents  to  fifty  cents  were  issued, 
which  were  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes 
in  sums  of  not  less  than  three  dollars.    On  the 
days  on  which  this  small  currency  was  first  issued 
to  the  public,  the  offices  of  the  assistant  treasurer 
in  New  York  and  in  •  other  cities  were  thronged 
with  long  lines  of  people  anxious  to  obtain  this 
paper  currency  to  supply  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  silver  coin.     On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  one  and  two-dollar  notes  and  of 
fractional  currency,  whole  sheets  of  these  notes 
when  they  were  first  issued  were  paid  to  the  army, 
and  subsequently  were  so  cut  that  four  25cent 
notes  were  used  in  place  of  a  one-dollar  note,  and 
four  flfty-cent  notes  in  place  of  a  two-dollar  note, 
and  in  this  form  considerable  amounts  were  paid 
out.     These  notes  were  universally  used  for  small 
change  in  and  out  of  the  army.    The  total  issue  of 
*•  postage  currency,"  which  conmienced  Aug.  21, 
1862,  and  ceased  May  37,  1868,  was  $20,215,635. 
|;4, 282,082  was  outstanding  on  June  1,  1888,  of 
whicli  $1,028,382  was  in  denominations  of  five 
cents;    $1,243,974  in  ten  cents;    $1,089,208  in 
twenty -five  cents;    and   $970,572  in  denomina- 
tions of  fifty  cents.    The  total  amount  of  issues 
and  reissues  under  both  acts,  was  $868,720,074. 
They  wore  out  rapidly  and  became  ragged  and 
filthy,  and  were  frequently  returned  for  rcdemi)- 
tion.  —  The  first  issues  under  the  act  of  MarctfS 
jomznenced  on  Oct.  10,  1868,  and  ceased  on  Feb. 
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interest  from  and  after  a  certain  day  designated, 
and  that  the  certificates  so  designated  shall  cease  to 
be  available  for  any  portion  of  the  reserve.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  compound  interest  notes 
were  issued  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  5  per  cent, 
notes,  the  3  per  cent,  certificates  for  the  retirement 
of  the  Ci)mpound.s  which  were  maturing,  and  the 
act  of  July  12,  1870,  in  turn  for  the  retirement  of 
the  8  per  cents,  and  these  different  acts  had  the 
effect  of  rapidly  accomplishing  these  results,  with 
but  little  inconvenience  either  to  the  banks  or  to 
the  public.  —The  act  of  March  8, 1863,  authorized 
the  issue  of  gold  certificates,  of  one  and  two-year 
notes,  and  of  compound  interest  notes;  and  certifi- 
cates under  the  fifth  section  of  that  act  were  used 
for  clearing-house  purposes  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  national  bank  act.  They  were  authorized  to 
be  issued  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $20,  correspond- 
ing with  the  denomination  of  United  States  notes. 
The  coin  and  bullion  deposited  were  required  to 
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uxi-  equal  lo  80  per  cent,  of  Ibe  national  bank  notes 

itiuQ  [liereflfter  IssutiU,  until  tbe  amount  of  such  legal- 

'  tilt:  teudoT  notes  outstanding  should  be  300  millions, 

id  (0  and  DO  more.     Uuder  the  opemlion  of  tbia  act 

iliidl  t3Ji,318,9e4  of  legal-tender  notes  were  retired, 

said  leaving  tbe  amount  in  circulation  on  May  81, 1678, 

It  of  the  date  of  the  Tepi'Al  of  the  act.  t;34<B,eei.01S, 

held  which  is  the  amount  now  outstanding.  —  The  fol- 

I  act  lowing  table  exiiibita  the  amount  of  tlie  vttrious 

llie  issues  of  treasury  uotes  oulstanding  on  July  1  of 

Tilh  each  jear  from  1862  to  1883;  together  with  tbe 

'cvj.  amount  of  nationni  bank  Doles  and  Ibe  value  of 

the  the  legal-tender  treosurj  note  as  compared  with 

lUDt  coin  for  the  same  lUtes : 


not  only  for  their  ordinary  balances,  but  In  |ifly- 
menc  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  of 
other  coin  obligations  of  tbe  government.  The 
banks  of  the  country,  at  the  date  of  resumplinii, 
held  more  than  one-third  of  the  outstanding  ireas- 
ury  notes,  but  tbcy  had  so  much  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  secretary  to  mnintnin  resumption 
that  none  were  presente<l  by  them  for  redemption. 
The  pciiple  preferred  Ibe  issues  of  national  banks 
and  of  the  government  to  coin  itself.  There  was, 
tben^fore,  no  demand  for  payment  of  llie  notes  of 
tbo  government,  and  the  gold  coin  in  the  treasury, 
which  amounted  to  133  niiliions  on  the  day  of  re- 
sumption,  ineivnscd  more  than  thirty-sis  milliona 
in  tbo  iicxtlenmonths.  The  amount  held  on  Nov. 
1.  18T9,  exceeded  ITl  million',  and  on  Nov.  1, 
1883,  209  milliiins.  The  rcsuniptinn  net  is  slill  in 
force,  and  gives  the  secretary  iiuliinited  power, 
wiih  which  io  piv)vidc  fur  the  redemption  in  coin 
of  tlic  Icgul-lenili-r  n^ites.  He  is  thus  enabled,  so 
long  ns  the  credit  of  the  government  continues 
(ifwid,  lo  chr'ck.  by  the  wile  of  United  Stales  bonds, 
any  eX[Hii-l:Ltion  of  coin  which  might  endanger 
the  rrdcinpii'in  of  United  Sinieslugal-lcndcrnoics. 
—  From  the  dale  of  the  jiassage  of  the  act  of  April 
12,  1866,  which  authorized  a  reduction  of  the 
if  legal-tender  notes,  to  Ibe  i)assoge  of  llie 
of  July  12,  1882,   enabling  national  banking 
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congress  shall  have,  besides  certain  powers  granted 
in  express  terms,  "  i)ower  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  offices 
thereof."  The  court  held  that  the  legal-tender 
clause  was  unnecessary  and  improper.  That  the 
notes  would  have  maintained  themselves  equally 
well  without  it.  The  chief  justice  quoted  the 
fact  that  the  three  hundred  million  of  dollars  in 
notes  issued  by  the  national  banking  associations 
under  the  act  of  February,  1863,  and  the  fifty 
millions  of  fractional  currency  issued  under  the 
act  of  March,  1868,  were  not  made  a  legal  tender, 
and  argued  that  it  was  the  quality  of  reccivability 
for  public  dues,  and  not  the  quality  of  legal  tender, 
which  made  these  United  States  notes  circulate  as 
freely  as  they  did.  The  chief  justice  declared 
that  the  act  was  obnoxious  to  those  clauses  of  the 
constitution,  also,  which  forbade  the  impairment 
of  the  obligations  of  contracts,  the  taking  of 
private  property  for  public  use  without  compen- 
sation, and  the  deprivation  of  any  person  of  hifr 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  And  that 
the  constitution  was  ordained  to  *'  establish  jus- 
tice," which  this  act  did  not  do,  so  far  as  regards 
pre-existing  debts.  For  all  of  which  reasons  elab- 
orately stated,  the  court  held  the  act  unconstitu- 
tional and  therefore  void.  Mr.  Justice  Miller,. 
with  whom  concurred  Justices  Davis  and  Swaync» 
delivered  a  dissenting  opinion.  He  held  that 
what  was  ** necessary  and  proper"  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  can  not 
rightfully  be  construed  to  mean  only  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  indispensably  necessary,  but  that  con- 
gress has  the  choice  of  means,  and  is  empowered 
to  use  any  means,  which  are,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted  or  calculated 
to  produce  the  end  desired.  He  fortified  this  posi- 
tion by  the  clear,  strong  decisions  of  the  court  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  announced 
this  exposition  of  the  constitution  in  United  States- 
Ts.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858,  and  in  McCulloch  vs. 
The  State  of  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  816.  He- 
further  said,  that,  while  the  constitution  forbade 
any  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract, it  said  nothing  about  the  power  of  congress- 
in  the  premises.  And  that  the  provision  that 
private  property  should  not  be  taken  for  public- 
use  without  due  compensation,  nor  any  person  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  due  course  of 
law,  had  no  application  to  the  indirect  effect  of 
great  public  measures  whereby  lands,  stocks,  con- 
tracts etc. ,  might  depreciate  in  value,  because,  for 
instance,  such  an  effect  would  doubtless  succeed 
an  immediate  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  iron  by 
depreciating  the  value  of  furnaces  and  the  capital 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  and  yet  no  one 
would  claim  that  such  a  repeal  was  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void.  That  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  injustice  of  the  law  and  of  its  being- 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  was  too 
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All  this  work  was  condned  to  the  seacoast,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  interior  for  nearly  a 
century,  with  a  single  remarkable  exception,  the 
most  cxtraordinnry  episode  in  this  part  of  the  his- 
tor>'  of  the  United  States.     In  1589  Ferdinand 
do  Soto,  with  a  Spanish  force,  landed  at  Tampa 
bay,  marched  north  into  what  is  now  northern 
GJeorgia,  thence  back  to  Mobile,  and  thence  north- 
west into  Arkansas,  discovering  and  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  in  April,  1541,  near  the  present  south- 
erly boundary  of  Tennessee.    After  nearly  cros.s- 
ing  Arkansas,  he  moved  down  the  Washita  river 
til  the  Mississippi.    Here  he  died,  in  May,  1542, 
nnd  the  remnants  of  his  force  built  boats,  in  which 
they  reachi*d  Mexico.    With  the  exception  of  thia 
quixotic  affair,  and  a  few  expeditions  sent  north- 
ward by  the  Spanisli  governors  of  Mexico  into 
what  is  now  Ntw  Mexico  and  California,  the  in- 
terior of  North  America  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
touched: the  ocean  was  the  base  of  operations  for 
all  the  early  discoverers.  —  2.  Oohnizaiion.    The 
colonization  of  the  central  belt  of  North  America,, 
now  covered  by  the  United  States,  was  essayed  at 
different  times  by  five  nations  of  Europe,  En- 
gland, France,  Spain,  Holland  and  Sweden.    The 
details  of  tlicse  attempts  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  the  various  colonies  referred  to  below. 
It  is  intended  here  only  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  Great  Britain  gradually  ousted  the  other 
sovereignties  from  this  particular  territory,  and 
formed  here  a  chain  of  thirteen  homogeneous  colo- 
nies of  her  own,  fitted  for  subsequent  coalescence 
into  a  nation.  — The  claim  of  Spain  to  the  whole 
of  the  two  Americas,  confirmed  by  a  papal  bull  in 
1498,  was  respected  by  other  nations  until  they 
were  touched  by  the  influences  of  the  reformation. 
In  1562  an  unsuccessful  colony  of  French  Hugue- 
nots was  planted  at  Port  Royal,  and  this  part  of 
the  continent  was  named  Carolina,  in  honor  of 
Charles  IX.  of  France.    In  1664  a  more  success- 
ful colony  was  planted  on  the  St.  John's  river,  in 
northern  Florida;  but  this  was  extirpated  by  the 
Spaniards  under  circumstances  of  great  atrocity. 
There  were  no  further  attempts  at  colonization  by 
French  Protestants ;  and  the  energies  of  Spain 
were  bent  toward  the  richer  regions  of  Mexico 
and  South  America;  so  that  central  North  Amer- 
ica remained  uncolonized.  —  England  was  now 
controlled  by  the  reformation;  a  new  era  of  men- 
tal and  physical  activity  was  opening ;  and  her 
policy  was  taking  a  line  of  pronounced  opposition 
to  Spain.     Her  connection  with  the  new  world 
had  been  kept  up  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries;  and  in  1578  her  prelim- 
inary failures  in  the  process  of  colonization  wt»re 
begun.     In  that  year,  and  in  1583,  two  unsuccess- 
ful voyages  were  made  to  North  America  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,   Sir  Walter   Raleigh's  half- 
brother,  under  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth.    In 
1584,  under  a  new  patent,  Raleigh  sent  out  two 
small  vessels  under  Amidas  and  Barlow.    They 
explored  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  reported 
60  favorably  that  Queen  Elizabeth  named  the 
country  Virginia,  as  a  token  of  the  favor  of  the 
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little  short  of  rebellion :  It  waa  the  only  sulwtttute 
for  force.  ^  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  won- 
derful increase  in  tlie  population  of  the  colonies 
was  due  lo  tlie  natural  m  i/e>urandi  ot  the  race, 
set  loose  in  a  boundless  and  fertile  territory,  rather 
than  to  persecution  and  inimigralion.  As  soon  aa 
statistics  lx:gan  to  make  any  approach  lo  accuracy, 
it  became  evident  that  the  population  of  the  colo- 
nies was  doubling  steadily  once  in  twenty-five 
years.  And  yet  Franlilin,  a  man  of  cautious  esti- 
mate, could  write  as  follows,  in  1751  :  "There  are 
supposed  to  be  now  upward  of  one  million  English 
souls  in  North  America,  thougb  it  is  thought  scarce 
eighty  thousand  liave  been  brought  over  sea." 
Whether  this  estlmale  be  well  or  ill  founded,  it 
shows  the  belief  at  the  time  that  the  old  English 
people  had  not  been  transferred  lo  America,  but 
that  a  new  English  people  bad  grown  up  there 
from  a  small  seed.  —  But,  In  spite  of  Ihe  compara- 
tive smallucss  of  (be  seed.  Its  peculiar  character, 
and  the  reasons  for  lis  transfer,  were  of  enormous 
weight  in  the  history  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
have  colored  all  Ihe  subsequent  order  of  events. 
Theoriginal  sclllerB  were  to  frame  the  in  si  itu  lions 
of  the  new  nation,  to  cast  the  mould  in  which 
tlieir  descendants  were  to  h(?developed.  In  doing 
the  work,  they  were  conlrolled  by  the  lurking 
and  generally  unconscious  feeling  of  incipient  re- 
bellion under  which  they  hod  emigrated.  Their 
miuds  naturally  reverted  to  the  tradiiiuns  of  their 
race ;  they  rejected  most  of  the  forms  of  class 
supremacy  which  (hey  had  found  so  troublesome 
at  home ;  and  in  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
they  established  as  near  an  approach  to  democracy 
as  circumstances  would  allow.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  privileges  of  Ihe  people  were  se- 
cureonly  under  the  charter  governments  of  New 
England.  In  what  might  be  called  the  palatine 
governments,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  (at  first)  New  Jersey  and  North  and  Soulli 
Carolina,  in  which  the  crown  resigned  Ihe  domin- 
ion of  the  colony  lo  a  palatine,  or  proprietor,  the 
patents  were  very  full  and  liberal  in  enumerating 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  people  were 
always  more  ready  to  assert  them  against  a  pro- 
prietor Ihan  against  the  king.  In  the  Carollnaa 
(see  NoKTH  Cabolina)  Ihe  proprietors  attempted 
to  establish  a  privileged  aristocracy,  but  were  de- 
feated by  popularopposition.  In  llieroyal  colonies. 
New  Hampshire,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Caroliuas,  and  Georgia,  in  which  any 
struggle  had  to  lie  leveled  at  the  king's  vicegerent. 
the  tender  plant  of  popular  privilege  was  cSeclu- 
ally  shielded  by  ihe  distance  of  the  colonies  from 
the  mother  country,  and  by  the  uniform  contempt 
of  the  mother  country  for  the  colonies.  The  for- 
mer furnished  special  safeguards,  but  the  laller 
was  a  general  safeguard.  A  timely  creation  of  a 
number  of  American  peerages,  with  grants  of 
land,  and  with  hereditary  privileges,  even  if  only 
in  llie  royal  colonies,  would  have  vitally  altered 
the  conditions  of  the  new  country,  and  would 
liBve  immensely  increased  the  difllcullies  of  the 
final  rcvolutiou.      It  must  be  evident  that  this 
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nized  by  France,  and  in  1788,  by  the  deflaitivo 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  struggle,  it  was 
recognized  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  (See 
Revolution,  American,  and,  for  the  terms  of 
the  recognition,  State  Sovereignty.) — The  con- 
gress retained  its  position  as  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment for  six  years,  1775-81,  though  its  power 
was  constantly  decreasing  during  the  last  half  of 
the  period.  In  1781  it  passed,  without  a  jar,  into 
the  new  government  under  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. This  purported  to  be  a  pure  federation, 
a  league  of  sovereign  states,  and  it  was  soon  found 
to  be  useless  and  dangerous.  In  1787  a  federal 
convention  was  extorted  from  the  state  legisla- 
tures and  congress  by  a  general  concurrence  of 
the  popular  will.  It  framed  the  constitution, 
which  was  ratified  by  state  conventions  and  be- 
came the  basis  of  a  new  national  government. 
(See  Congress,  Continental;  Confederation, 
Articles  op,  and  Territohies  for  the  delay  in 
ratifying  them;  Convention  of  1787;  Constitu- 
tion.)—2.  The  FederalhU,  1789-1801.  At  the 
time  of  tlie  organization  of  the  new  government, 
parties  had  already  been  developed,  though  the 
line  of  division  was  not  permanently  preserved. 
All  who  had  supported  the  new  constitution  took 
the  name  of  federalists,  as  those  who  opposi-d  it 
took  the  name  of  anti-federalists.  The  anti-fed- 
eralists, as  a  distinct  party,  disappeared  as  soon 
as  the  new  government  was  fairly  organized,  and 
the  federalists  were  left  in  undisputed  control  of 
national  affairs.  But  the  latter  party  contained 
many  members,  particularly  in  Virginia,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  growth  of  national  power  at 
the  expense  of  state  power,  and  to  strong  govern- 
ment or  class  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual.  These  coalesced  into  a  new  party  of 
constitutional  opposition,  the  democratic-repub- 
lican party,  which  grew  stronger  all  through  this 
period,  until,  in  1801,  it  finally  overthrew  the  fed- 
eral party.  (See  Anti-Federal  Party;  Feder- 
al Party,  I. ;  Democratic- Republican  Party, 
I.,II.;  Construction;  Hamilton;  Jefferson.) 

—  In  July,  1788,  when  the  ninth  state  had  ratified 
the  constitution,  the  congress  of  the  confederation 
had  named  New  York  city  as  the  place,  and  March 
4,  1789,  as  the  time,  for  the  organization  of  the 
new  government.  Difficulty  of  travel,  and  the 
slovenly  habits  learned  under  the  confederacy, 
delayed  the  organization  until  April  6.  when  a 
quorum  of  both  houses  was  obtained  to  count  the 
electoral  votes.  Until  1804  the  electors  simply 
voted  for  two  persons,  without  specifying  the  vote 
for  president  and  vice-president.  (See  Electors.  ) 
In  this  case,  Washington  was  found  to  have  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  became  president,  and  John 
Adams,  having  the  next  largest  vote,  became  vice- 
president.  (In  all  cases  under  this  article,  for 
electoral  votes  see  the  article  Electoral  Votes; 
for  cabinets,  see  Administrations;  for  brief  biog- 
raphies, see  the  names  of  the  persons  mentioned.) 

—  The  federalists,  with  very  little  opposition,  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  new  government  by  acta 
defining  the  powers  of  the  vrjious  departments. 
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liL'lr  absorption  into 
1,  they  claimed,  with 

Ihut ihe  absorpiiun 
hat  the  republicans 
\V  iishington-Mon  roe 
VI  im,  was  all  that 
-This  wssan  era  of 
IS  admilted  in  1812, 

ia  ISIT,  Illinou  in 
ic  in  1820,  and  Mm- 
mes.)  Id  the  admis- 
I  euies  of  difficulties 


which  showed  that  the  two  secUons,  the  tiorth  and 
Ihe  south,  were  drifting  dangerously  far  apart  on 
Ihe  subject  of  slavery;  but  these  difficulties  were 
settled  in   a  manner  sufflcicnOy   satisfactoi;  to 
bolhsectionatoquiet  the  question  for  nearly  thirty 
years.     (See   Couprouises,  IV.;  Slavkrt,    V.) 
State  admissions  ceased  for  fifteen  years  after  the- 
admission  of  Missouri ;  but   the  organization  of 
territories,  and  Ihe  continued  movement  of  popu- 
laiion  to  the  west,  were  guarantees  that  state  for- 
mation bad  not  ceased  altogether.  — At  the  end  of 
tladison's  second  term,  In  1817,  Monroe  became 
president  with  hardly  any  opposition,  except  in 
Uie  matter  of  his  nomination.     In  1831  he  was  re-, 
elected  without  opposition.     The  federal  party 
had  disappeared  In  national  politics,  and,  during 
the  next  three  years,  it  disappeared  in  state  politics 
also.     (See  Era  of'  Good  Feelino.)     In  the  all- 
absorbing  republican  party,  fourdistinct  geograph- 
ical sections  had  been  developed:  the  northern, 
headed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  wished  for  pro- 
tection to  manufactures;  the  northwestern,  head- 
ed by    Clay,  wished  for  internal  improvements ; 
the  southwestern,  headed  by  JaclEson,  without 
defined  economic  principles,  bad  a  general  fond- 
ness for  democracy;  and   the  soulheru.  headed 
by  Crawford,  wished  for  none  of  these  things, 
but  cared  only  for  stal«  independence.     In   the 
presidential  election  of  1824,  all  these  four  lead- 
ers were  candidates,  and    the  result  was   that 
Adams  was  elected   by  the  bouse  of  represent- 
atives.    (See  Disputed   Elections,  II.)    Dur- 
ing bis  single  lerm  the  Clay  and  Adams  factions 
united   in  a  common  policy  as  to  a  protective 
tariff  and  iniernai  Improvements.    (««>T.ii¥i™ 
Intehnal  Iuprovkmehtb.)    On 
the  Jackson  and  Crawford  fact 
nearer  together;  Crawford's  sevei 
Jackson  the  recognized  leader  of  i 
lion;  and  in  1838  he  was  e)ecte<i 
Adams.  — From  the  close  of  then 
of  Ibis  period,  democracy  was  ast 
inal  spirit  of  the  federal  governme 
nerahle  point.    The  old  federalist 
ing  nominations  (o  conferences  a 
ence  of  leaders  had  long  been  abat 
of  caucuses  of  congressmen,  as  mc 
resenting  the  people.     Now,  this 
cralic  enough,  and  the  people  be( 
matter  of  nominations  into  their  o< 
Caucus  Sybteh;  Caucus,  Conori 

tKATINO  CON^'ENTtONS.)  The  el( 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than 
now  congress  began  to  assert  a  revL 
their  action,  which  baa  proved  mo 
it  has  grown  more  complete.  (I 
Jackson's  election  in  1828  was  gene 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  house  of  repress 
bad  disregarded  the  wish  of  a  plur 
pie,  while  it  followed  the  forms  ai 
constitution,  in  electing  Adams  ii 
the  same  time  began  the  long  list 
yet  unsucceasfui,  U>  make  the  elecl 
more  democratic,  or  u>  do  away  wi 
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hi  1848  they  suc- 
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oining  unbalanced, 
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northern  whigs,  abandoned  by  all  the  factions, 
were  the  only  stationary  feature  in  the  political 
kaleidoscope;  and  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1852  they  were  left  completely  in  the  lurch  by 
their  former  southern  associates.  —  The  Taylor 
administration  proposed,  as  a  solution  of  the  ter- 
ritorial question,  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
territories  into  states,  with  full  power  to  govern 
their  own  affairs.  This  was  followed  out  in  the 
case  of  California,  because  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  it  and  the  consequent  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  other  territories,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  both  sections  were  content,  in  1850,  to  ig- 
nore the  Wilmot  proviso  and  leave  the  question 
untouched.  (See  Compromises,  V.)  The  whole 
difficulty  was  thus  covered  out  of  sight  for  a  time. 
But  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that  further  diffi- 
culties were  not  far  off,  and  that  the  country  was 
in  worse  shape  to  meet  them,  not  only  from  the 
shifting  of  parties,  but  from  the  changes  of  leaders. 
In  the  four  years  before  1853,  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Polk  and  Taylor  had  died;  and  the  new 
men  who  took  their  places  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  first-class  men.  Most  of  them  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  political  characters  in  the 
belief  that  the  great  business  of  politics  was  to 
evade  and  ignore  slavery.  The  abler  men  were 
those  who  had  an  active  programme  to  offer,  the 
radicals  of  both  sections  ;  Jefferson  Davis  in  the 
south,  and  Beward,  Sumner  and  Chase  in  the 
north.  Thus  ail  the  ability  in  politics  was  a  sign 
of  disunion.  The  same  tendency  was  shown  in 
every  direction.  Calhoun's  speech  of  March  4, 
1850,  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  political, ecclesiastical  and  social  cords  that  held 
the  Union  together  were  being  snapped  in  every 
direction.  Even  the  churches  obeyed  the  general 
impulse,  and  divided  into  churches  "  north"  and 
"south":  only  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
organizations,  of  those  which  had  a  national  ex- 
tent, were  able  to  resist  it.  When  the  whig  party 
succumbed  to  it,  after  the  presidential  election  of 
1852,  there  was  no  great  tie  left,  except  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
that  had  lost  much  of  its  spirit.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble evidence  of  the  innate  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  that  the  two  fnigments  of  the  planet, 
thus  rent  asunder  bj'  slavery  before  1852,  should 
for  nine  years  longer  have  gone  in  close  and 
parallel  courses,  held  by  such  weak  ties,  before 
the  force  of  repulsion  finally  mastered  them.  —  In 
spite  of  the  general  unejisincss  in  respect  to  the 
fut»ire,  the  first  four  years  after  the  compromise 
of  1850  passed  quietly,  except  for  the  excitement 
attending  the  executiim  of  the  new  fugitive  slave 
law,  and  the  opening  movements  of  the  attempts 
to  obtain  new  slave  territory  by  "filibustering." 
(See  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Filibusters,  Os- 
TEND  Manifesto.)  In  1854  the  slavery  question 
was  again  brought  on  the  political  field  in  larger 
proportions  than  ever  by  the  passage  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  which  virtually  repealed  the 
Missouri  compromise.  (See  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill.)    The  pjissageof  the  law  not  only  provoked 
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governmait.  Under  thto  tbfiorj  tbe  B0-c*11ed 
"  Pierpont "  gorernment  of  Virginia  wu  reoog- 
ntzed  aa  the  government  of  the  Btate;  its  coosent 
to  the  organiza^n  of  tbe  new  Blate  of  West  Tir- 
giala  WBB  accepted  as  valid;  and  Its  letuttors  and 
representatives  were  admitted  to  congresa.  As 
the  war  gtew  warmer,  and  slavery  was  attacked, 
tbe  original  simple  plan  of  reconBtruciion  whs 
necesaarity  modified.  The  eiecutive.  President 
Lincoln,  Brat,  and  afterward  President  Johnson, 
onlj  modified  It  so  far  as  to  require  an  assent  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  aa  an  additionBl  requisite: 
the  repudiation  of  tlie  ordinances  of  secession  and 
of  the  slate  war  debts  aecma  to  have  Iveen  required 
only  as  an  evidence  of  loyalty  and  good  faith.  In 
congress  there  was  a  crowing  belief,  after  16(12, 
that  the  national  government,  by  legislation  and 
its  execution,  should  supervise  the  process  of  re- 
construction, flic  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and 
decide  on  its  satisfactory  ci  imp  It'll  on.  As  tbia 
belief  grew  stronger,  tbe  southern  members  ad- 
mitted under  the  Influence  of  the  original  theory 
were  excluded  from  congress  ;  the  reconstructed 
governments  of  Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana were  carefully  ignored;  nod,  as  far  a.1  possible, 
all  evidences  of  tbe  original  theory  were  wiped 
out.  President  Johnson  still  held  fast  to  It,  and 
in  1869  the  remaining  slatea  of  the  defunct  con- 
federacy weiB  reconglrucled  under  his  leadership. 
This  reconstruction  was  still  Ignored  by  congress, 
which  proposed,  ofTlcially  and  unoQlclally,  terms 
of  its  own.  These  became  bardcr  as  tbe  resistance 
of  tbe  southern  people,  backed  by  President 
Johnson  and  the  democratic  party  of  the  north, 
was  overcome,  until  inlSOT  negro  suffrage  and 
tbe  disfranchisement  of  leading  confederates  be- 
came a  part  of  the  terras,  Reoonstmction  was 
Ibeu  carried  out  under  military  supervision;  most 
of  the  seceding  states  were  readmitted  in  IMS ; 
and  In  February,  1871,  all  the  ataies  were  repre- 
sented in  congress,  for  tbe  first  time  since  Decem- 
ber, 1800-  (Sec,  in  generol,  RECosfrriiuCTiON.) 
During  Ibis  period  three  amendments  to  ihe  con- 
stitution were  ratified  <see  CoHSTiTtrrtON.  III.) ; 
Nebraska  was  admitted  as  a  state ;  and  Alaska 
waapurchased.  (Bee  ANtraxATioRs,  VI.)— Dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  congitss  and  the  presi- 
dent over  reconstruction,  other  acts  were  passed 
over  his  veto  {see  Fhbbdren'b  Bcreau,  Civil 
RioHTS  Bill.,  Tenure  ok  Ofpick,  Vkto,  John- 
bom);  and  the  struggle  ended  in  an  unsucceastul 
Impeachment  of  the  president  in  1868.  See  IM- 
PEACHKENTB,  VI.)  In  the  presidential  election  of 
13II8  the  republicans  were  sucoeesful  in  clectlog 
I3en.  Grant.  — 8.  The  HepvilicaTu,  1870-^.  Tlie 
congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  had  undoubt- 
edly had  a  'lew  to  tbe  party  advantage  which 
would  come  from  a  unanimous  negro  vole  for  tbe 
republican  parly  in  the  south.   But,  during  Grant's 

I  two  terms  of  offlce,  this  advantage  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  One  after  another,  the  reconstructed 
governments  of  the  south  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  white  voters,  until  the  last  of  them, 

I    South  CuDlina  and  Louisiana,  followed  the  others 
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ield  to  moral 
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^  XTRADITION . ) 
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this  class  of  immigrants  gave  a  warm  support  to 
revolutionary  movements  in  Ireland,  but  there 
was  no  remedy  for  it,  since  their  support  did  not 
pass  beyond  leghimate  bounds.  The  further  ques- 
tion whether  refugees  charged  with  violence  are 
subject  to  extradition,  or  are  insured  against  it  by 
the  political  purpose  and  character  of  their  acts,  has 
not  yet  been  formally  and  officially  raised  (1884). 
—  (See,  in  general,  the  names  of  the  various  per- 
sons and  political  parties  mentioned ;  Admd^ib- 
TRATioNs,  for  the  presidents,  vice-presidents  and 


1828. 


ky- 


.JockRon. 

I   [Dem.) 


047 
,315 
,782 


695 


17,188 


,401 


4.448 

4,S49 
18,709 

6.708 
22,237 
89,0&1 

4,606 
18,927 
24,578 

6,010 


1,«09 


416 


6,768 

8,232 

20.602 

21.050 

140.763 

87,857 

67.507 

101,653 

821 

Legie 

44,000 

8.308 

26,752 


10,587  ,  647,281 


Adams. 
IN.  Rep.] 


1,038 


13,820 
4,709 


1.581 
17,052 
81,172 

4.007 
20,778 
25,760 
20,886 


1.681 

8,422 
24,076 
23,758 
185,413 
13,018 
63,306 
60.848 

2,7M 
latnre. 

2,240 
24,784 
12,101 


600,007 


1832. 


Jackson. 
IDem.] 


11,260 
4.110 
20.750 
14,147 
31,552 
36,247 
4.040 
83,201 
10,166 
14,M5 


5,010 

6,102$ 

26.486 

2:),866 

168,407 

24.862 

81,246 

00.983 

2,126 

Legii^ 

28.740 

7.870 

83,600 


687,502 


Clay. 
[N.  Rep] 


17.755 
4,276 


6.420 
15.472 
43,306 

2.528 
27,204 
10,160 
33,003 


10,010 

23,803 

154.806 

4.563 
76.530 
66.716 

2,810 
latnre. 

1,436 
11.152 
11.451 


630,180 


1836. 


V,  Buren 
[Dem.  J 


10,068 
2,400 
10,234 
4,153 
22.126 
18.007 
32.480 

8;i4:« 

8,653 

22.3(>0 

22,167 

83.501 

i.ouU 

0.070 

10.tK>5 

18,722 

26.:i47 

16(}.H15 

26.010 

06.048 

01,475 

2,004 

I>effiH 

26.1':>0 

14.087 

80,261 


761,540 


Whigs." 


15,637 
1,2:^8 
18.466 
4,788 
24.030 
14  088 
41.281 

15,230 

25.852 

41.003 

4.000 

0.088 

8..S37 

6.228 

86.802 

138..%43 

2:3.026 

105,4(»5 

87.111 

2.710 

latun*. 

85,062 

20,001 

23,368 


736,656 


1840. 


Harrison 

V.  Dnren. 

fWhlg.l 

IDem.) 

28,471 

88.001 

6,160 

6.040 

81,601 

25,206 

6,067 

4.884 

40.261 

31,033 

45.587 

47,476 

05.302 

51.605 

58.4W) 

32,616 

11.207 

7,617 

46.612 

46,201 

33.528 

28,752 

;  2.874 

51,048 

22.083 

21.008 

10.318 

16,005 

22.072 

20,700 

26.158 

32.670 

33,a'>l 

31.034 

225.817 

212,510 

46,370 

84,218 

148.157 

124.78:2 

144.021 

148,676 

6,278 

3.301 

L 

oglHlatni 

60.301 

48.260 

82.445 

18.000 

42,501 

43,893 

1,275,017 

1,128,702 

Birn'y 

fAb.r 


174 


140 


194 

'l]68i 
821 


128 

60 

2.708 


008 

848 

42 


e. 


810 


7,069 


lite,  and  others. 


t  Unanimous  for  Jackson. 


}  Majority. 


1848. 


1852. 


Tftvlor. 
iWh.J 


Cass. 
[Dem.] 


80,482 

7.588 


;i<'. 


■■]■: 


U)7 


x>\ 


81,363 
0,800 


30.314 
6,421 
3,116 
47.5*4 
5:^.047 
69,907 
ll.(*<4 
67.141 
18.217 
^^125 
.37,702 
61  .WO 

82.671 

11.781 

40.015 

218,603 

4.3.550 

188,630 

185.513 

6.7:9 

L 

64.705 

4.50y 

23.122 

4.M21 

l:i.7-17 


—       L. 


87,046 

5.808 

1,847 

44,802 

66,300 

74,746 

12,098 

49,720 

15,370 

89,880 

34..'>28 

35.281 

80,087 

26.537 

40.077 

27.763 

86.901 

114,318 

81,800 

151,775 

171.176 

3,646 

egifiliitur 

58,410 

10.068. 

10.948 

46.580 

15.001 


v.  Buren 

rF.s.j 


6,005 
80 


15,774 
8.100 
1,126 


12,006 

125 

88,058 

10,:S89 


7,560 

820 

120,510 

"'85.854' 
11,263 
730 
e. 


13,837 

0 

10.418 


Pierce. 

Scott. 

'     IDeni.J 

[Wh.J 

26.681 

15.088 

12,173 

7,404 

40,6-.»6 

85.407 

88.240 

80,857 

6.318 

6.203 

4.318 

2,875 

84,706 

16.660 

80,507 

64,084 

05,340 

80.901 

17,703 

1.5,856 

63,806 

57.008 

18,647 

17.2.-15 

41,600 

32,&43 

40.020 

85.066 

44,560 

52,083 

41.842 

83,830 

26.876 

17,W8 

88.85:3 

20.084 

20,007 

16,147 

44,305 

88..V16 

262.063 

234,882 

89.744 

ao.o,-* 

160.220 

152,326 

108..5<)8 

170,174 

8,735 

7.026 

1. 

fgislatnr 

67,018 

58.808 

13,552 

4,003 

18.044 

22.173 

73.858 

58.572 

83,058 

22.240 

Hale. 

[F.8.J 


1856. 


100 

8,100 

62 


0.060 
6.029 

1.604 
265 

"8,a» 

54 

28.023 

7,2:i7 


6.605 

350 

25,320 

50 

81.682 

8,.'»25 

644 


c. 


8.621  ' 

8,814 


Buchan'n 

Fremont, 

Fillmor« 

[Dem.l 

[Rep.J 

[Am.l 

46.730 

28.552 

21.010 

««  >  •          •  • 

10.787 

5.3.:  (6 

20.601 

86,165 

84,li.5 

42,716 

2,615 

8.1KI4 

306 

6.175 

6.:»8 

•  •••s     ••• 

4,833 

56.378 

42.228 

105..3>I8 

96.V80 

87  444 

118,670 

04,875 

23.386 

36,170 

43,054 

0.190 

74,642 

814 

67.418 

22.164 

20.700 

80.080 

67,870 

3,825 

80.115 

281 

47,460 

30.240 

108.100 

10.626 

52.136 

71,762 

1.660 

85.446 

24.105 

58.164 

48.524 

32.780 

38.345 

422 

40.943 

28,288 

24.115 

103.878 

276,007 

124.601 

48,246 

86.886 

170.874 

187,407 

28.126 

2:«).710 

147,510 

82.175 

0,680 

11.467 

1,675 

L 

egieilatur 

e. 

73.6.38 

66.178 

81.100 

15.630 

10,560 

80,561 

545 

80.706 

201 

60,310 

62.843 

66.05K) 

570 
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crtiael  ofpcen;  vunonaoo,  lj««oi" 
dnHion  of  cnngreaes,  the  speakers  oi  me  m 
ud  Ihefr  piftira;  Jdiwciart.  II.,  for  justie 
tt>e  lupreme  rourts ;  Iha  names  of  the  Ta: 
MM  (or  Mr  polilical  leaden;  Elecw 
Tores,)— PrwJdcnlial  electors  are  chosen  in 
nauieraa  the  legislature  of  each  Btnie  aliall  di 
Until  about  1SS4  the  general  rule  was  that  i 
on  vere  chosen  directly  by  Ibe  etate  legislat 
md  choke  by  popuhtr  Toie  whs  excepii 
Siure  19S4  choice  by  popular  vote  has  bee: 
nile.ticept  in  South  Caioiina  until  1868. 
EisnoRs]  The  electoral  voles  for  all  the 
lion!  are  clseivhere  given.  (See  Eleto 
VcTO]  The  popular  votes  at  the  elections 
IKIare  ^ren  in  the  tables  Bhowo  on  pages 
W02.  In  each  election  the  name  of  the  am 
M  ranaidate  for  president  ts  placed  first 
fall  mrnes,  and  names  of  candidates  for  vii^ 
ni'^Tli'  T"*  °^  ""^  P*""^  ""der  the  i 
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S«m-1.  Otneral  Character  <a  m  V 
^Uon»an  anomaly  in  atleasUno  rcsi 
il«ikoQlyErcalnatinninwhichlhrio<L,i 

BweiEn  power  i,i„  .,,i,^^^™'E"*'neni 
,*»n«  ttanta™  ""»M«e  ih, 
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3ns  since 
ges  1001, 
i  Buccess- 
:st.     (For 
vice-pres 
llie  year.) 
United 
he     Union, 
le  respect : 
location  of 
en,  a  fairly 
bt  as  to  the 
I,  France  or 
nited  States 
as  there  are 
reement  that 
•f  the  United 
ulion,  which 
ibliahed ;  but 
one  step  f ur- 
lent  about  this 
n  this  general 

1  divisions  of 

2  of  the  United 
atcs,  each  hav- 
Vife  and  action, 
auance  therein, 
5  State  Sovek- 
it.)  This  would 
:)luntary  on  the 
\ie  each  state  the 

of  its  own  life, 
ihin  its  borders. 

our  history,  and 
rce  it  in  practice. 
\Ae  of  the  United 
ml  states,  holding 
e  people  of  those 
I  united  (including 
pse);  and  the  pos- 
^^iiople  as  a  mass  is 
id  has  no  political 
t  as  some  person  or 

sovereign  power  in 
.s  lias  been  best  elab* 
ed  below.  It  is  ob- 
Hurd  not  only  acli- 

makes  the  national 
\.  "  Sovereign  gov- 
j's  to  escape  which  the 


Ajnerican  people  was  oi^nized;  and  if  ft  should 
ever  unwittingly  become  subject  to  one,  it  would 
very  soon  provide  a  new  means  of  escape.    8d. 
Tlie  i>eople  of  the  United  States  is  the  national 
people,  organized  by  its  own  general  will  into  & 
nation,  and  divided  by  its  own  general  will  into 
8tat€».    The  existence  of  nation  and  states  alike  i» 
bottomed  on  the  same  foundation,  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  people,  which  has  as  yet 
slioiKrn  itself  only  in  this  attitude  of  protection. 
In  other  respects  it  rules  only  through  its  mims- 
ters,  the  state  and  national  governments;  and  no 
crisis  has  yet  proved  too  great  to  be  met  through 
one  or  other  of  these  agencies.   This  view  has  been 
best  elaborated  by  Jameson,  as  cited  below.    The 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  national  people  has  never 
yet  acted  politically  as  a  unit,  but  always  under 
the  state  formation.     Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  this  series  of  articles  as  apparently  the 
least  objectionable  of  all.    If  it  is  correct,  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  United  States  depends  for  its 
strength  upon  its  unanimity,  and  is  least  palpable 
when  it  is  most  nearly  unanimous,  and,  conse- 
quently, strongest.    As  it  is  now  practically  unan- 
imous on  the  questions  of  state  and  national  ex- 
istence, it  is  wholly  impalpable,  and  agencies  or 
ministers  only  are  visible.    Of  course,  so  distant  a 
sovereignty  will  appear  to  many  to  be  worse  than 
no  sovereignty  at  all;  but  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  its  distance  is  Just  the  reason  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  always  been  satisfied  with  it,  and 
that  there  is  as  yet  no  symptom  of  a  desire  to  re- 
place king  Log  by  king  Stork.  At  any  rate,  enough 
has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  of  the  American  Union.    (See 
State  Sovereignty,  Nation.)  —  In  its  first  form 
the  government  of  the  United  Colonies,  or  United 
States, was  revolutionary,  depending  for  its  powera 
solely  on  the  general  obedience  of  the  national 
people.    It  received  no  powers  from  state  govern- 
ments or  state  peoples,  and  asked  for  none;  on  the 
contrary,  the  states  were  at  first  consciously  and 
confessedly  dependent  on  it  even  for  their  exist- 
ence and  defense.    As  the  danger  from  the  enemy 
became  less  urgent,  the  authority  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  waned,  and  that  of  the  state- 
legislatures  increased,  until  they  assumed  the  un- 
granted  power  to  frame  a  national  government  by 
the  articles  of  confederation.    As  no  such  power 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  their  state  peoples,  it 
also  could  have  been  valid  only  by  the  general 
acquiescence  of  the  national  people  in  the  surren- 
der of  power  by  their  revolutionary  government. 
The  same  objection  holds  good  to  the  convention 
of  1787,  as  bottomed  on  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  states,  either  separately  or  collectively:  there 
was  no  warrant  in  any  state  constitution  or  in  the 
articles  of  confederation  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates by  the  state  legislatures,  or  for  the  action  of 
congress  in  standing  sponsor  to  the  convention. 
It  seems  to  have  represented  only  the  universal^ 
and,  consequently,  sovereign,  will  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  country,  that  the  form  of  government 
should  be  changed,  but  that  the  change  shotikl 
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ballotany  unwamnled aMumption of  powtr.  Tbe 
Inst  is  incomparably  Ihc  mosl  imporlaiHfiafegiuri, 
nirhout  -whicU  11.C 01  here  would  be  worililess:  iDd 
I  ia  tlie  only  fom*  •"  which  the  ulumal*  sot 
.reicnly  of  tbe  Unlied  Slates  exhibits  iu*lf.  it 
pmots  l»o.-we  been  made  lo  substitule  foriiUK 
rill  of  nn  individual  stiite.  but  they  have  bm 
lilures  <'se«5  Nm-LiFiCATiou);  and  it  is  now  efl- 
,.,lil.nf  tl>e  iadividuul  owes  his  privileges  is  i 
1  Vzcn  1«  tbe  will  or  the  whole  pwple.M 
,  Hmt  r.f  liis  slate.  If  the  federal  govemmtm 
1  luat  c  ^^  j„,^  powers,  its  acta  are  torf. 
f  T  1  «a<?cisionuponlheirvalidityl8entni'LBl 
ne  nna»  ^^^o  court  in  matters  on  which  a  ax 
Hhesui^  ^  ^p,  .^  other  matters,  the  decisioii  is 
jQ  be  iii»«  -voters  in  ILe  prcBidential  and  coD-re- 
■n  to  ti>*-  His_  iherelorc.  but  paiflytnif, 

|onal  ele*^  t »  reme  court  is  the  arbiter  of  dbputsl 
liat  the  ^"*  ,  guestions.  If  a  stale  goveromfiil 
"""'\""^"^nlcd  powers,  or  if  a  sta.epcopl. 


'etate 


n  f*"™!"^^!,!,  ibe  federal  coustilution,  Ili«*  bch 
n  conflict  y\  Ijutin  thcseeasi'StheBupreiiieroiin 
irealsoTr>i^'  j^^lij^j  (See  JumciABT )  -  is  i 
athesole  "»  ^j^en  it  must  be  admitted  tbsl  lie 
^neral  rW"^'  ,j  in  a  conflict  with  the  federal  gov 
itate  must   ^j^^p  'the  federal  judiciary  has  finaUt 
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I»m  ii.  If-  »■  mainly  on   threes 

of  the  executive  by  tbe  IcgisX  ^^*^^^-oints  ;  \txe  el 
dwice  by  popular  vole;    tlie  ^^.^^^  S^e,  la  aefau 


dwice by  popular  vole;    vm^i 
aonof  ilie  executive    veto    i»«ra 
(be  election  of  judges  by    po;^; 
l^ialative,  and  for  a  term  of 
ml  judges  bold  by  appointn*^^ 
md  during    good     bebavior-^ 
ELBCtrvE ;      State     CowaTr  -^ 
n/au.    Amendtnents  are  m^.^^ 
Kr  u  the    original    constitf^j* 
udraiiflcalioQ  (see  this  subiei-— — 

COSYBSTIOW,     CoKB~  ^^ 


^^eater  or  Ic^" 
;^*»'er  (see  Vet 
^lar  vole  or 
^ears  whUe  « 
\Z^  the  e:^e. 
.^(Seo     Ji^oj 

^^Tro5*»  -J 

■?  in   the  Bam 
^•*n,    l>v  ^ 

nonof  congress  and  ratificai-   ^^^^  \.^^    ^S    1 

ofthestate  legislatures.       In^^^^    ^>-   Vv«^.? 
.t^r"*  "•'^'  ^^^  Proposir    :^'''  «--^U(,^  iV.^- 

ni-v.)  "'t^'e^;';    <s».>^*-    '•priced  or-'^ 

wrataenttORr^^  forbid  «!.*«     ^   "t     ji 

Ml  «.e  ...^  ,'411?=  "y  ""^^^^ '  *""'  'O" ' 
Uf,  «d4  yet  ti,„?     '**"*"«s.  -wr^v:>.,Jt|»^   »i-i5^i,.„ 
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Ur->- 
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Is  :  the  election 
,  in  default  of  a 
;r  or  less  limita- 
(see  Vkto);  or 
vote  or  by  the 
s,  while  the  fed- 
»f  the  executive, 
^ee  Judiciary, 
ON8.)  —  Amend- 
a  the  same  man- 
,  by  convention 
\\v  troatod  under 
;  or  by  proposi- 
by  three-fourths 
states  the  same  is 
is  by  the  les^isla- 
eation  is  by  pop- 
(he  state  constitu- 
)rl)iddeii,  and  but 
tut  ion:  **  no  Ktute, 
rived  of  its  ecjunl 

so   CoMPnOMIKF,9, 

e  passage  <'f  nny 
thibition.  It  must 
he  articles  of  con- 
idmcnt  Tiot  ratified 
a  still  more  sweep- 
found  to  override 
i  adoption  of  the 
prohibition  of  the 
'  safeguard  in  the 
maintained.  (See, 
T  amendments  pro- 
Citizemhip,  From 
n  took  citizens  as 
ate  laws,  and  only 
izens  of  each  state 
\  o!  citizens  in  the 
Visible,  for  example, 
:  lured  his  intention 
\  a  state  citizen  by 
tc  at  congressional 
When  the  abolition 
>hed,  the  fourteenth 
rere  made  parts  of 
iS  at  first  a  strong 
having  transferred 
ral  government  the 
and  suffrage.  But 
ion  of  them  by  the 
\vn  that  they  are  ex- 
[il  interference  of  the 
restrictive,  not  con- 
0  prevent  unjust  dis- 
to  asftume  the  state's 
i\l  discussion  of  this 
jaw  OF;  Suffrage.) 
•  die  Congress.  Con- 
it  is  properly  called, 
le  house  of  represent- 
house  of  representa- 
ibers,  elected  by  the 
hit  ion.  (See  Appor- 
las  76  members,   two 


from  each  state.  Laws  must  b^  passed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  houses,  and  approved  by  the- 
president.  though  the  disapproval  of  the  latter  may 
be  overridden  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 
(See  Veto.)  The  legislative  powers  of  congress 
are  considered  elsewhere.  (See  Congress,  Pow- 
ers OP.)  The  house  has  the  sole  power  to  prefer,, 
and  the  senate  to  try,  impeachments.  (See  Im- 
peachments.) The  senate  is  an  executive  coun- 
cil in  the  matters  of  treaties  and  appointments. 
(See  Treaties,  Jay's  Treaty,  Confirmation^ 
BY  the  Senate.)  Each  house  has  its  own  officers 
and  r\i]e»,  and  its  own  distinctive  features.  (See, 
in  general.  Congress;  Senate;  House  op  Rep- 

RESENTATIVEfl  ;  CONGRESS,  SESSIONS  OF  ;  PAR- 
LIAMENTARY Law.)  —  8.  The  Federal  Executive; 
tJie  Pretfident.  The  executive  power  is  given  to  a. 
president,  elected  by  electors  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  (See  Electors  and  Electoral  System.  > 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy; 
be  has  power  to  grant  reprieves' and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  Uniteid  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment;  he  makes  appointments,  and 
concludes  treaties,  with  the  concurrence  of  the- 
senate;  he  takes  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  and  is  responsible  to  congress  by  im- 
peachment. (See  Executive,  Message,  Im- 
peachment, Confirmation  by  the  Senate^ 
Treaties,  Jay's  Treaty,  Tenure  of  Office. > 
With  him  is  elected  a  vice-president,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  senate,  and  succeeds  to  the  pres- 
idency in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  removal 
or  inability  of  the  president.  (See  Executive, 
V.)  The  list  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  is. 
given  elsewhere.  (See  Administrations.)  —  De- 
partments, The  subordinates  of  the  executive  are 
divided  into  seven  departments — the  departments 
of  state,  the  treasury,  war,  the  navy,  the  Interior, 
justice,  and  the  postoffice.  The  heads  of  these  de- 
partments form  what  is  called  the  cabinet,  though 
that  title  is  wholly  extra-constitutional.  The  cab- 
inet  functions  of  the  heads  of  departments  depend 
entirely  on  the  right  given  to  the  president  b}'  the 
constitution  to  ''require  the  opinion  in  writing  of 
the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices";  and  *•  cabinet  meetings," 
in  the  form  which  they  have  taken,  depend  oa 
the  president's  will.  The  functions  of  the  various 
departments  and  their  heads  are  strictly  defined 
by  law  (see  Administrations,  and  the  articles  on 
the  various  departments.)  One  department,  that  of 
agriculture,  has  been  so  constituted  by  law,  while 
its  head  is  not  recognized  as  a  cabinet  oflScer. 
Each  department  has  its  own  building  at  the  na- 
tional capital,  the  city  of  Washington,  where  its 
business  is  transacted  and  its  records  are  kept. 
(See  Capital,  National.)  Each  department 
has  its  subdivisions,  called  bureaus.  The  most 
numerous  are  those  of  the  department  of  the 
interior,  as  follows:  Indian  affairs,  pensions, 
patents,  public  lands,  census  and  education.  In 
like  manner  customs,  internal  revenue,  the  cur- 
rency, the  coast  survey,  the  lighthouses,  and  sta- 
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1-  I  of  this  title  to  tlieutioBfilezeoutiv«b7tlteaMi- 
le  tutioa  led  to  tlie  umTental  adoption  of  tbethlEd 
I- I  governor  for  the  slat*  esocutivee.  AlproemiD 
£  I  the  state  constilutionB  provide  thai "  thBCiecniin 
1  powar  of  tbe  elate  ahall  be  vested  in  a,  goveniM": 
some  of  tlieD*  'wy  'l  by  calling  it  the  ■'  Bupraw' 
OT"chiBf  "  executive  power;  aad  two,  MusKha- 
setts  and  T^e'w  Hompsbire,  give  the  govenioi  lie 
title  of  *  *  liiB  eicellencf."  Haasachuaetu,  Ifn 
Hampsbi''^  and  Rhode  Island  elect  the  governor 
for  one  y  ^Etr;  New  Jersey  and  Pennjy Iviuii,  [or 
three  yeo.r»  ;  ^^^  '^^  other  states,  for  either  two  u 
four  ■vea.X'^-  (^^  '^  names  of  Ihe  seven]  Miles 
anil  St.vtBI  CoNSTrruTiONS.)  The  onlj  qusHo- 
tiona  are  tliose  of  age  {usually  thirty  yearil  ™ 
denceaiK<i  citizenship.  The  chief  eieculJTe  offi- 
cers und*;'"  ^^^  governor,  are  the  lieutensni  pir 
ernor  se?C^**'^  °^  state,  auditor  or  comptroller, 
Ireaaurei-  O-M**  attorney  general,  regulwiy  cboea 
byelectioM.  tlio«igl«  aomeof  themareappoblaik 
some  of  tJ>*'  Btates.  To  these  offices  are  frequmi 
1  Bilfiod  otbsrs,  such  as  superintendent  of  pi/Hic 
instrucfo**  or  public  works,  inspector  of  priams, 
etc  T  '  ir*loridftftnd  North  Carolina  these  Bubm- 
Hi„',..  "p-a -.era  *'^"'^SOTernor'a  cabinet,  orcoiB- 
ainateotD*'^  in  Maine,  Massachusella  and  New 
TT  \T  X'  an  advisory  body,  called* council, S 

elShWb«  P^^P'^'   '"  tl-ootherslslestherei! 
noXTMn"  il       l*"*^  *"  '"''^'  "^^  "^"^  ^"^  gOTEmormir 
[bordioatea'   opinions  or  idfice 


call  for  t»^  vacancy  in  the"  govenior'a  office  k 
""  ?■  ^1(>d  by  the  lieutenant  goveraop,  prai 
generally  flJ'^^^i;^  and  speaker  of  thehou^iD 
tu^    1    •;^ln.ed.-The  governor.  »s  the  repr««nt 

_"_   .    .,    _  ia,«3.  preserve  the  peate,  Buppreaa  ii- 


torlotl  dei-dopment  of  tbe  ^». 
t«en  toward  a  codification  o^^p-^ 
(lectire  Judlcfarj-,  <See  Jrr^^ 
The  former  tendency  lias  be^  ^^ 
1  few  slates,  but  even  in  the—Z^ 
hence  upon  the  practice  inT^' 
lluMe  stales  wliich  Iiave  f ul  »  ^ 
ndkally  altered  tl»e  practic^^ 
ff,  loan  elective  Judiciarv^^~ 
manner  akin  to  the  former"  J 
kjverestst^dor  succumb^  V  ^ 
iUvdone  the  same  witb^f  ^^-«=: 
to.,^  due  to  tbe  ^ vLcV»         "*= 

■ir,  bill  tS;  onT  .':°°S™M 
»■!«■  been   SV^""'-  Vll.) 


c:nitb 


_«^Iie  «t«,u, 
,,._J">«>  lot,, 


on.     -Sr  Itsel   ^L^  ^K^^S^^^J^^ 
;''«  Iwi  li'^i^S^s  Mate,"  *P'rtt. 
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iudiciaries  have 
statutes,  and  an 
I.UY,  Slsctive.) 
mally  resisted  by 
has  bad  great  in- 
courts;  while,  in 
elded  to  it,  it  has 
^'lie  latter  tenden- 
IIS  to  be  in  aome 
the  states  which 
e  one  have  gener- 
»r.  Both  innova- 
irit  of  democracy, 
that  all  the  states 
i  at  different  times 
.fication  has  been 
the  federal  Judi- 
as  yet  proved  an 
ve  federal  judlci- 
The  reader's  atten- 
lother  article  (see 

ERKIGNTY),  tO  the 

rhich  characterizes 
need  the  stimulant 
The  American  fed- 
;d  a  very  powerful 
mocracy  to  reduce 

as  political  equal- 
hat  any  part  of  the 
;d  more  largely  to 
state  judiciaries. 
!  to  look  somewhat 
>uld,  and  state  laws 
ne  pattern;  but  the 

and  kuthoritatively 
ACS  full  force  in  the 
tioD,  prejudice  and 
^late  legislatures  are 
iDnovations  only  on 
in  other  states,  and, 
r  circumstances;  but 
Ic  innovation  indeed 
;  gauntlet  of  the  state 
I  permanent  place  in 
fences  of  form  are  no 
aces  in  spirit.  How- 
it  ates  may  be  in  other 
tliG  most  bewildering 
I  jurisdiction.  Law- 
such  a  diversity,  and 
aelicc  were  uniform 

to  be  feared  that  the 
ould  bring  far  more 
in  its  train  than  those 
-IV.  Statistics.  1; 
lusive  of  Alaska,  the 
tcs  is  2,970,000  square 

55,600  square  miles; 
lies.  Unta  1880  the 
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of  California  from  188,981  to  168,860  square  miles. 
The  area  of  Alaska  can  not  be  considered  as  even 
approximately  ascertained.  It  has  always  been 
placed  at  677,890  square  miles,  and  is  so  given 
elsewhere  (see  Ankexatioks);  but  the  areas  of  its 
six  subdivisions,  as  estimated  by  the  special  agent' 
for  the  census  of  1880,  make  a  total  of  but  631,409 
square  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  first  estimate  of  Alaska,  is  8,602,990  squaro 
miles;  on  the  second  estimate  of  Alaska,  8,557,009 
square  miles.  —  The  population  in  1880  was 
50,155,788,  excluding  Alaska,  and  was  divided  as 
follows :  male,  25,518.820 ;  female,  24.686,963— 
native,  43,475,840;  foreign,  6,679,943— white, 
43,402.970;  colored,  6,580.793;  Chinese,  105,465; 
Japanese,  148;  Indians,  66,407.  The  population 
of  Alaska  is  given  by  the  special  agent  as  33,426: 
430  white,  1,756  Creole,  and  the  rest  Innult  and 
kindred  tribes.  The  ratio  of  population  to  square 
miles  of  area  was  17.29  in  1880;  13.3  in  1870;  10.84 
in  1860;  and  7.93  in  1850.  The  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  1880  was  9,945,916,  a  ratio  of  5.04  persons 
to  a  family.  In  1870  the  ratio  was  5.09;  in  1860 
it  was  5.28;  in  1850  it  was  5.56.  The  territories 
and  Pacific  states  (except  Oregon)  have  an  excess 
of  single  men,  and  low  family  ratio.  In  the  more 
eastern  states,  the  lowest  ratios  of  persons  to  a 
family  are:  New  Hampshire,  4.32;  Connecticut, 
4.55;  Vermont,  4.55;  Maine,  4.58;  Rhode  Island, 
4.69;  Massachusetts,  4.70;  and  New  York,  4.71; 
and  the  highest,  West  Virginia,  5.54;  Minnesota, 
5.45;  Kentucky,  5.45;  Tennessee,  5.38;  Missouri, 
5.38;  Virginia,  5.36;  and  Texas,  5.35.  There  were 
8,955,812  dwellings  in  1880,  or  5.6  persons  to  a 
dwelling.  The  densest  urban  population  was  in 
New  York  city,  where  there  were  16. 37  persons 
to  a  dwelling.  The  five  cities  which  led  in  popu- 
lation were:  New  York  city  (1,206,299),  Philadel- 
phia (847,170),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (566.668);  Chicar 
go.  111.  (503,186),  Boston,  Mass.  (362,839).  The 
one  hundredth  in  rank  was  Springfield,  111. 
(19,743).  —  The  following  table  gives  the  land 
areas  in  square  miles,  the  population,  the  ratio  of 
population  to  square  miles  of  land  area,  and  the 
gross  land  and  water  areas,  in  the  several  states 
and  territories  in  1880  (territories  in  italics).  The 
unorganized  Alaska  and  Indian  territories  are  not 
included  in  the  ratio,  and  Alaska  is  not  included 
in  the  areas. 
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62,260 
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lie  census  of  1880 
1  ihc  L'niled  Stiiles. 
iln  for  colored  cliil- 
IV  liit;h  school  dn- 
.1<  first  with  18,616 
I  l8,81.'5,01iio  third 
,ve.t  wiih  55.  The 
<:i-i.  Pen  nay]  van  ia 
l\  V2.B'i7  buildings, 
A-  York  third  with 
with  29.    The  total 

wWte  male  96,099, 
iiale  10,520.  colon.'d 
of  months  of  teach- 
in  nvcrage  monthly 
iivi'nisc  i'  liighest  in 
l  \a  Siirlli  Carolina 

of  pupils  is  8,000,- 
vUitt  femnle  4,408.- 
lurcil  female  ^3,688; 
iilunce  is  6.376.896. 
\  colored.  The  re- 
maiolj  derived  from 


taxation,  were  $96,857,884;  and  the  value  of  their 
school  properly  was  |211.411,S40.  (Sec,  in  gen- 
eral. Education  akd  the  State;  Education, 
BuREAii  OF.) — The  following  abslracis  arc  from 
ibe  report  of  the  coinnusaloDer  of  education  for 
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—  The  newipapeniand  periodlcalHnumlx'rll.SU. 
of  which  971  are  issued  daily.  S.688  weekly,  and 
1.1S7 monthly.  Tbeaicgrregalccin'UlnlinnperisHuc 
is  »,066,895  for  the  dailies,  and  2S.2IS.891  for  the 
others.  English  is  the  language  of  10,515  of  them. 
and  the  others  range  from  641  in  German  to  three 
in  Indian,  two  each  in  Chinese.  Polish,  and  Purt- 
uguesc,  and  cue  each  in  Catalan  and  Irish.  —  Uut 
of  a  total  population  of  86,761,607.  of  ten  years 
old  and  upward,  4.033,451,  or  18.4  jxr  cent!,  aru 
relumed  as  unable  to  read,  and  6.389,058.  or  17 
per  cent.,  a-t  unable  1o  write  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  are  uncomfortable  figures  for  a 
republic  based  on  manhood  HitSnige.  Iiut  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  that  tliey  are  abnormally 
increased  by  the  still  prevailing  illiteracy  of  the 
colored  race.  Of  tlic  82,100,400  while  persons  of 
ten  years  old  and  upward,  the  number  unable  lo 
write  is  8.010,080.  or0.4|x^^rcent.:  while  the  cor 
responding  flgurcs  for  the  colored  race  are  a  total 
of4,601.207.  of  whom  8.820,878,  or  70  per  cent., 
are  unable  to  write.  There  are  11,843.005  whlte^ 
males  of  twenty-one  years  ojd  and  upward  (voters), 
and  886.659.  or  7.8  per  cent.,  of  these  arc  unable 
to  write.  There  are  1.487,844  colored  voters,  and 
1,022.151,  or  68.7  per  cent.,  of  these  are  unable  to- 
write.  These  terrible  percentages  of  colored  il- 
literacy can  only  be  regarde<l  as  survivals  of  ante- 
bellum conditions,  and  private  benevolence  is  sup- 
plementing public  energy  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
them.  The  PealxMly  fund  disiribuled  $1,191,700 
among  the  souihem  states  for  educational  pur- 
poses during  the  years  1868-W,  and  the  various 
misijionary  assuciaiions  pAibably  increased  Iliu 
amount  to  about  $10,000,000.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  higher  educational  instltulions  In 
the  southern  states  fiir  ilie  colored  race. 
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—  a.  EcONomCH, — AffHeiiUvre.    The  total  number 
of  farms  was  4,008,907  in  1880,  against  2,«e&.98& 
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847,614 

24.221 

666,054 
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^16,558 

^®7,04i 

20.819 
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jneh  potatoes,  bush., 
sweet  potatoes,  boBh. 
^-ane  sugar,  hhda 

^"K,  gals 
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166.681,751 

86,205,712 

26,546,878 

110,181,373 

472,661,167 

169,458,539 

83,378,608 

178,878 

16,673,278 

777,2sb"287' 
27,272,489 
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100.102,387 

27,816,018 

2^456,669 

73,635,021 

262,736,341 

143.337,473 
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67,013 

6,693,823 

235,500.509 

514.092,683 

63,492,153 
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There  should  be  added  to  the  wool  production  in 

1880    about  85,000,000  pounds  for  the  wool  of 

ranoli "  and  slaughtered  sheep,  as  estimated  afiff 

special  investigation.    The  value  of  live  stock  in 

1880  xvas  $1,600,464,609.  against  |l,525,276.4o7iD 

1870    (the  average  value  of  the  paper  dollar  in 

1869—70  being  81  cents  in  gold),  and  $1,089,329,915 

in    iseo.     The  total  number  of  animals  was  as 
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18M. 

1870. 

10,867.488 

7,145,870 

1,812,806 

1,125,415 

993,841 

l,8l9j?ri 

12.443,120 

8,«5.832 

22,488,650 

13.666.006 

85,192,074 
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47,681,700 
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i?;!^'^  /  '''liex-e  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  sheep  in 
^'|J|>4a  /  1880  ctbout  7,000,000  on  ranches  and  public  lands, 
^\ioil^^  I  ^  ejst^znated  after  special  investigation. --if^iAii- 
''J'iS'fls^  \  face-gje^'jr^s.    The  general  results  of  the cenaus in  1880, 

5>387,06«  /  


1870,     £Uid  1860,  are  as  follows : 
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The  fiCTen  leading  states  are  as  ioWoy. 
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so,    Forother  al,    State   amd    Local;   FtNAKCB;    CoiKAaB; 

■jfct  sec  Cub  Bankoo  in  the  United  Btateb;   Clearino 

SriRiTa,  Ex-  Hocbe.  —  Commeret.    The  following  tabie  gives 

Mining,  Finh-  tlie  specie  value  of  imports  and  eiporls  of  mer- 

\g.    For  these  dinndiw.  1861-83,  each  year  ending  June  80,  and 

i-;bts,  Nation-  the  excess  of  imports  or  exports; 
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74,878 
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21.886 


97,616 


TotoL 


878,016 

4.876 

86,a»7 


808,658 


—  PatenU,  The  number  of  patents  issued  has 
steadily  increased  since  1837.  The  most  prolific 
year  was  1876,  when  there  were  21,425  applica- 
tions, 2,697  caveats  and  17,026  patents  issued. 
The  following  table  gives  the  applications,  caveats 
and  issues  since  1840,  at  intervals  of  ten  years : 


TF.AR8. 

Applications 

CATeats. 

iMues. 

1840 

785 

2,198 

7.653 

19,171 

23,012 

228 

602 
],0M 
8.278 
2,490 

478 

1860 

995 

1860 

4,819 

1870 , 

13,821 

1880 

13,947 

—  Postoffice.  In  June,  1883,  out  of  the  whole 
length  of  353,166  miles  of  post  office  routes  in 
operation,  110,208  miles  were  by  railroad,  16,098 
by  steamboat,  and  226,865  by  other  conveyances. 
The  whole  number  of  domestic  letters  mailed 
during  the  year  1882  was  estimated  at  1.046,- 
107,348;  the  whole  number  of  foreign  letters, 
43.632,547.  The  dead  letters  and  parcels  num- 
liered  4,440,822.  The  domestic  money  orders 
numbered  8,807,556,  for  $117,829,406;  and  the 
foreign  money  orders  466,326,  for  $7,717,832.  The 
business  of  the  post  office  department  since  1790, 
at  intervals  of  ten  years,  has  been  as  follows : 


TEARS. 


1790 
IHOO 
1810 
1820 
1H:» 
IKIO 
1850 
1H(J0 
1870 
IHHO 
1881. 
1S82 
1883. 


No.  P08t- 

Miles  of 

ofAcea. 

Route. 

75 

1,875 

908 

80,817 

2,800 

80.406 

4.S00 

72,492 

8.450 

115,176 

18,460 

156,780 

18,417 

178,672 

26.496 

840..*^ 

28,492 

231.232 

42.1I89 

843.888 

44,512 

844.000 

46.231 

848.618 

47,868 

858,106 

Revenoe. 


$87,985 

280.804 

551,684 

1,111.927 

1,850.583 

4,648.528 

6.562,971 

8.518.067 

19.772,221 

88  315.479 

36.785,898 

41.876.410 

45,609,602 


Expendltore 


$82,140 

213,994 

495.969 

1,160.996 

1.932,708 

4.718,886 

6,212,958 

19,170,610 

88,998.887 

a6,.548.80l 

89,251.738 

40.089.(585 

43,282,944 


—  Debt.  The  history,  growth  and  decrease  of  the 
national  debt,  are  elsewhere  considered.  (See 
Debts,  Finance.)  The  following  is  a  somewhat 
detailed  statement  of  the  public  debt,  as  given  by 
the  treasury  department,  I)ic.  1,  1883: 


Redeemable. 

Outstanding. 

Option,  U.  a. 
S«i.t.  1,  1891. 
July  1,  iy07. 

$   299.093.aV)  00 

2.'50,000,000  00 

787,6\.'9.100  00 

818.450  00 

...» .... .........* 

14,000.01  lO.  no 

.................. 

6,&16,835.26 

665,910,860  81 

$l,8C3,59fi.aC).57 


Intert";t  Due 
and  I'npald. 


$     92.858.58 

854.810  81 

1,149.169  8:) 

67.321  00 

480,000  00 

821,815.99 


4.229.96 


IntercHt 
Accrued. 


$   747,733  18 

2,812.501V  00 

4,917,627.88 

8.123  00 

175,000  00 


$.2,299,705  67  ,       $8,654,888.45 
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Record  (1872-88) ;  Benton's  Abridged  Debates  of 
Congress  (1789-1850);  Statutes  at  Large;  Bemed 
Statutes  oft  fie  United  States;  Niles'  Weekly  Register 
(1811-86) ;   Porter's  Outlines  of  the  ConstUutumaX 
History  of  the  United  States;  Sterne's  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States;  Johnston's  History  of 
American  Polities;  Tribune  Almanac  (188^-88); 
Appleton's  Annual  CydopcBdia  (1861-88);    Spof- 
ford's  American  Almanac  (1878-88);  MePherson's 
Poliiical  Manuals;    Greeley's  Political  Text  Book 
(1860),  and  American  Conflict;  Cluskey's  PoliUcaZ 
CydopcBdia  (1860);  Benton's  Thirty  Tears*  View; 
Young's   American  Statesman;    Stephens'   War 
Between  the  States;  Democratic  Review  (1841-62) ; 
Whig  Review  {lS44r-62);  Skinuefs  Issues  of  Ameri- 
can Politics;  Winsor's  Reader's  Hand-Book  of  the 
Revolution ;    Foster's    Monthly  Reference    Lists^ 
(1888) ;  C.  K.  Adams'  Manual  of  Historical  Liter- 
ature.   (III.)  Story's  Commentaries;  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries;  Ducr's  Constitutional  Jurisprudence,'- 
Hurd's  Lato  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  and  Theory 
of  our  National  Existence;  Brownson's  American^ 
Republic;  Mulford's  Tlie  Nation;  Jameson's  Con- 
stitutional Convention;  **Centz"'s  Republic  of  Re- 
publics; Tucker's  Blackstone*s  Commentaries;  Cur- 
tis* History  of  the  Constitution;  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  Constitution;  Elliot's  Debates;  DeTocque- 
ville's  Democracy  in  America  ;  Cooley's  Constitu- 
tional Limitations,  Treatise  on  Taxation,  and  Con- 
stitutional Law;  Sedgwick's  Statutory  and  Con- 
stitutional Law;  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law; 
Bump's  Notes  of  Constitutional  Decisions  ;   Far- 
Tar's  Manual  of  the  Constitution ;   The  Federal- 
ist ;   Paschal's  Annotated   Constitution ;  Desty'a 
Federal    Citations ;    Abbott's   Digest  of  United 
States  Statutes   arid  Reports,   and  United  States^ 
Digest;  Brightly's  Digest  of  Federal  Decisions; 
Myer's  Index  to  Supreme  Court  Reports;  Rapalje's 
Federal   Reference   Digest;   McCrary's   Law    of 
Elections;  Brightly's  Election  Cases;  Borer's  In- 
ter-State Law ;  Dillon's  Municipal  Corporations; 
The  Municipalist  (1869) ;    Morse's    Citizenship ; 
Ford's  Am.erican  Citizen's  Manual ;    Lamphere's. 
United  States  Government;   Seaman's  American- 
System  of  Oovemment;  Hough's  American  Con- 
stitution; Poore's  Federal  and  Stale  Constitutions; 
Barnes'  Ante-bellum  Constitutions  (with  post-bel- 
lum changes) ;  Bowen's  Constitutions  of  England 
and  America.    (IV.)  In  general,   Compendium  of 
t?ie  Tenth  Census  (ISSO);  ib.,  1850, 1860,  1870;  in 
particular,  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United 
States  (1874);  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  (1880);  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  issues  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for 
1882  and  1888,  particularly  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States,  and  Reports  on  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Imported  Merchandise,  and  Imports,  Exports,. 
Immigration  and  Navigation;   Poor's  Railroad 
Manual  (1882);  Report  of  the  Register  of  tJie  Treas- 
ury (for  tonnage);  Reports  of  the  General  of  the  Ar- 
my, and  Secretary  of  War;  Official  Army  Register; 
Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  Postmaster  General,  and  Secretary  of  th» 
Treasury  (1888).  Albxandbb  Johkbton. 
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of  their  country."  (1  Vict.,  ch.  11.)  —  There  arc 
nine  classes  of  civil  pensions  in  England:  1,  an- 
nuitits;  2,  compensation  allowance;  8,  compas- 
sionate allowauce;  4.  hereditary  pensions;  6,  po- 
litical pensions;  6,  pensions;  7,  retiring  allowances; 
8,  special  pensions;  9,  superannuation  allowances: 
and  the  amount  thus  spent  was  in  1881  over  twenty 
millions.  The  oldest  pension  is  to  the  heirs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges.  The  date  is  put  at  1678.  Near- 
ly a  million  dollars  have  been  paid  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  and  over  three  and  a  half  millions  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs.  —  In  France,, 
pensions  are  awarded  to  civil,  military  and  naval 
officers,  to  ecclesiastics,  and  to  those  distinguished 
in  literature,  science  and  the  arts;  also  to  the 
widows  and  children  of  high  officials.  In  1874 
thirty-six  thousand  francs  were  awarded  to  aged 
and  infirm  ecclesiastics.  Pensions  for  long  serv- 
ices are  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  in  the  army  who  have  served  twenty-one 
3*ears  in  the  infantry,  or  twenty-four  years  in  the 
cavalry.  Or  sooner  in  case  of  disability  from 
wounds,  loss  of  health,  etc.  —  In  Germany  the 
military  pension  list  was,  in  1874, 87,996,878  marks. 
—  We  will  now  briefly  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  pension  system,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  United  States,  and  then  go 
somewhat  into  detail  concerning  the  pension  lawa 
and  system  now  existing  here.  —  In  our  consider- 
ation of  the  general  theory  of  pensions,  we  may 
withdraw  one  class  from  discussion.  That  is  the 
first  class  we  have  spoken  of :  those  which,  com- 
bined with  the  wish  of  men  to  live  without  work- 
ing, originated  all  the  other  kinds;  what  are  called 
in  France  national  recompenses,  granted  by  legis- 
lative or  kingly  acts  for  distinguished  services. 
As  we  have  already  said,  these  have  always  been 
granted,  whether  to  armies  or  individuals,  and  so 
long  as  such  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the 
merits  for  which  they  are  given  are  first  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  worthy,  no  objection 
can  be  raised.  They  should  be  given,  too,  if  the 
primary  object  shouM  die,  only  to  his  dependent 
relatives,  and  not  to  his  children  after  they  attain 
a  self  supporting  age.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
militaiy  pensions  should  be  granted  after  any  espe- 
cial service  or  war,  and  with  immediate  reference 
thereto.  And  besides  these,  if  any  one  enters  the 
government  service  where  there  is  a  pension  in 
existence  already,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
pension.  That  does  not  affect  the  question  wiiet  h- 
er  such  system  should  be  abolished  for  the  fu- 
ture, or  the  question  Whether  any  should  ever  be 
introduced. — Leaving  these  matters,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question,  what  we  are  to  discuss  is  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  a  pension  system  as  a 
part  of  the  method  by  which  a  government  agrees 
to  pay  its  servants,  civil  or  military,  for  services  not 
3'et  rendered.  —  1.  There  is  an  objection  in  theory 
to  a  government's  either  creating  an  insurance  fund 
for  the  benefit  of,  or  promising  to  confer  a  gift  on, 
its  agents,  civil  or  military,  for  future  services,  by 
any  statutory  provision.  It  is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  government,  as  that  province  has  beea 
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are  told,  are  gained  by  a  pension  fund,  are,  there- 
fore: 1,  increased  happiness  on  both  sides;  2, 
economy — smaller  wages  are  given,  and  the  bal- 
ance accumulated,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who 
comes  to  get  his  pension,  and  therefore  by  the  pen- 
sions of  so  many  is  the  government  a  gainer ;  8, 

it  la  not  a  sendee  which  he  may  give  or  withhold  at  pleasnre, 
bat  one  which,  if  not  offered,  may  be  compelled  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  (^vemment.  The  recognition  by  the  state  of  the 
dlstingnished  military  services  of  its  citizens  in  its  sapport 
and  defense  in  the  form  of  a  pension,  though  sometimes 
granted  as  a  charity,  or  as  an  act  of  grace,  is  generally  given 
in  falilllment  of  some  promise  made  by  the  government,  or 
inducement  held  out  to  the  aoldier  either  at  the  time  or  after 
his  enlistment.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  who  performs 
military  service,  however  distinguished  and  meritorious  that 
service  may  be,  but  to  those  only  who  receive  wounds  or 
contract  disease  while  In  the  line  of  duty.  The  purpose  and 
design  of  the  government  is  to  make  the  soldier  good,  as  far 
as  money  can  do  it,  for  the  ii^Juries  he  received,  or  in  other 
words,  to  make  up  to  him  as  much  as  he  could  have  earned 
at  his  trade  or  vocation  if  he  had  not  been  wounded  or  had 
not  contracted  the  disease.  Under  this  rule— and  in  my  j  ndg- 
ment  it  is  both  just  and  magnanimous— no  man  is  entitled  to 
a  pension  for  military  service  except  those  who  have  received 
disabling  wounds  or  iojiui^  during  the  war,  and  the  widows, 
minor  children  and  dependent  relatives  of  those  who  were 
killed  or  who  have  since  died  from  the  effects  of  such  service. 
This  is  the  humane  policy  recognized  and  acted  upon  by 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  every  pensioner  is,  in  one  sense,  a  burden  upon  his  fel- 
low-citizens, either  directly  or  indirectly;  and  no  reason  can 
exist  for  imposing  such  a  burden  on  behalf  of  men  who  did 
only  their  plain,  ^mple  duty  as  citizens,  and  received  no  ma- 
terial injury  in  its  performance.  A  disabled  soldier  is  not  a 
pauper  for  taking  a  pension.  A  well  man  wovid  be  nothing 
else  if  he  were  to  accept  one.  For  this  reason  1  do  not  deem 
it  right  or  expedient  to  select  out  any  particular  class  of  sol- 
diers, or  men  who  rendered  any  particular  service,  or  suffered 
any  peculiar  hardships  and  privations,  and  pension  them,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  can  show  any  pensionable  disability 
or  not.  Under  the  lenient  rules  adopted  by  the  present  com- 
missioner of  pensions,  every  soldier  who  was  wounded  or 
contracted  disease  while  on  active  duty  in  the  field,  or  during 
confinement  in  rebel  prisons,  can,  if  not  already  pensioned, 
apply  for  and  receive  one  now  under  the  general  law.  It 
is  impossible  for  congress  to  grade  and  adjust  pensions  to 
the  different  degrees  of  suffering  and  hardship  endured  In  the 
service.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  grant  them  in  cases  where 
the  evidence  shows  there  is  a  pensionable  disability;  bnt  if 
we  should  go  beyond  this  rule  we  should  be  simply  pension- 
ing a  large  nnmber  of  men,  who,  while  they  endiured  great 
suffering  and  privations,  received  no  material  injury,  and  are 
now  able  to  earn  their  living.  In  this  connection  I  desire 
also  to  say  that  I  would  not  create  a  civil  pension  list  by 
granting  pensions  to  men  who  are  injured  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  They  go  Into  that  ser\  ice  voluntarily, 
and  can  not  be  compelled  to  enter  It  against  their  will,  and 
can  leave  when  they  please.  When  they  assume  the  duties 
they  take  all  the  risks,  and  are  paid  for  doing  so.  I  believe 
pensions  should  only  be  granted  to  men  who  have  been  in- 
jured in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  country;  and, 
without  stopping  here  to  elaborate  the  point,  I  will  simply 
say  that  in  my  judgment  we  are  not  called  upon  in  granting 
pensions  to  break  down  the  barriers  set  up  by  our  fathers  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  service,  and  launch  out  into  a 
sea  which  I  fear  would  prove  shoreless  and  bottomless.^* 
Nor  is  it  any  condemnation  of  such  pensions  to  point  out  the 
great  Ihinds  that  have  arisen  under  various  systems.  That 
is  the  fault  of  the  laws.  '*  The  state  has  in  time  of  war  a 
fundamental  right  to  the  money,  the  services,  and,  if  need 
be,  the  life  of  every  citizen,  without  other  compensation  than 
the  security  and  protection  it  affords  him  at  all  times.  The 
pension  laws  ore  not  passed  to  secure  to  the  maimed  survivor 
of  the  war,  or  to  the  helpless  dependents  on  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  struggle,  a  right  existent  independently  and 
in  the  nature  of  things,  but  as  a  voluntary  and  fitting  as- 
sumption of  care  over  those  who,  in  the  service  of  the  nation, 
have  lost  the  ability  to  care  for  themselves.    It  is  doubly 
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that  the  discipline  of  the  troops  depended  much 
upon  the  characters  of  the  officers  placed  over 
them;  so  congress  recommended  to  the  several 
states  that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavors 
to  appoint  in  the  service  men  of  honor  and  of 
known  abilities.  On  Oct.  7,  1776.  as  an  encour- 
agement for  men  of  that  class  to  enlist  as  commis- 
sioned officers,  their  monthly  pay  was  increased, 
and  somewhat  later  it  was  resolved  that  those  who 
should  continue  in  the  service  till  the  end  of  the 
war  should  receive  half  pay  for  seven  years  from 
the  establishment  of  peace.  This  applied  only  to 
military  service,  and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
bounty  than  a  pension;  still  it  contained  the  germs 
of  a  pension  system.  Meantime,  however,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  w*hich  arose  from  the  inability 
of  congress  to  fulfill  its  obligations  save  in  a  great- 
ly depreciated  paper  currency,  it  became  evident 
that  few  officers  could  remain,  even  if  willing,  in 
active  service  till  the  end  of  the  war,  without 
making  great  personal  sacrifices.  And,  although 
Washington  prepared  a  scheme  of  half  pay  and 
pensionary  establishments,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  congress  the  necessity  of  making  some  pro- 
visions, the  matter  dragged,  opposed  by  some  as 
tending  to  create  a  standing  army,  and  l>y  others, 
because  they  thought  the  states  should  be  first 
consulted.  The  result  was  a  compromise  measure. 
All  military  officers,  commissioned  by  congress, 
who  should  continue  in  the  service  during  the 
war,  and  not  holding  any  office  of  profit  in  the 
states,  should  be  entitled  to  receive  half  pay  for 
seven  years  after  the  war,  provided  that  this  gra- 
tuity should  extend  to  no  ofilcer  who  should  not 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  actually  reside  within  the  same.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  act  were  in  1780  made  to  apply  to 
tne  widows  and  orphans  of  such  officers  as  had 
died  in  service.  Non-commissioned  officers  were 
to  receive  a  specific  reward  of  $80  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  measure,  however,  did  not  allay 
the  disc<mtent  of  the  officers,  and  in  1780  an  act 
was  passed  granting  half  pay  for  life  to  offi- 
cers who  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  is 
curious  to  find  a  law  passed  three  years  later  com- 
muting this  half  pay  for  life  into  full  pay  for  five 
years,  and  reciting,  that  "as  the  officers  of  the 
several  lines  under  the  immediate  command  of 
his  excellency  General  Washington,  did,  by  their 
late  memorial,  transmitted  by  their  committee, 
represent  to  congress,  that  the  half  pay  granted 
by  sundry  resolutions,  was  regarded  in  an  unfa- 
vorable light  by  the  citizens  of  some  of  these 
states/'  etc.  In  1780  some  of  the  states  had  al- 
ready made  provisions  for  their  officers.  For  ex- 
ample, Pennsylvania  granted  half  pay  for  life,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  troops  from  this  state  were 
in  excellent  condition,  few  resignations  being 
made,  while  in  the  quotas  of  other  states  resigna- 
tions were  frequent.  —  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  results  of  these  laws  were  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  promises  they  contain. 
When  in  1788  half  pay  for  life  was  commuted  into 
full  pay  for  five  years,  certificates  bearing  6  per 
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the  families  of  those  whose  lives  or  health  were 
thus  sacrificed.  From  a  very  simple  impulse  of 
justice  has  sprung  an  entire  system  of  rewards,  or 
rather  of  recompense,  which  has  grown  to  propor- 
tions little  anticipated  by  those  who  framed  the 
first  laws.  In  place  of  laws  for  particular  emer- 
gencies, cautiously  limited  to  retrospective  action, 
we  now  have  statutes  which  regard  on  an  equal 
plane  all  branches  of  the  service,  regulars,  volun- 
teers and  militia,  and  further  providing  for  the 
future  as  well  as  for  the  past.  The  few  simple 
and  efiScacious  safeguards  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  earlier  laws  have  been  abolished,  or  so 
modified  as  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  null 
and  void,  and  step  by  step,  as  the  system  was  ex- 
panded, its  benefits  have  largely  fallen  to  the  im- 
deserving,  to  professional  schemers  for  public 
plunder.  And  of  this  the  arrears  of  pensions  act 
is  a  notorious  example,  the  history  of  which  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  the  methods  of  shrewd  lobby- 
ists who  thrive  upon  the  necessities  of  others. 
Briefly  stated,  that  history  is  as  follows:  The  laws 
then  in  force,  it  was  claimed,  were  faulty,  and  it 
was  expedient  to  abolish  certaia  inequalities  which 
the  pension  system  was  believed  to  contain.  Under 
the  existing  acts  certain  restrictions  or  limitations 
were  imposed  upon  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cation for  a  pension  should  be  made.  If  a  man 
was  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  papers  and 
proofs  required  by  the  practice  of  the  bureau 
within  the  appointed  time,  his  pension  could  not 
be  granted  until  the  defects  were  remedied  and 
the  proper  documents  filed  in  the  department.  It 
thus  happened,  that,  while  many  obtained  pensions 
beginning  from  the  date  of  discharge  or  disability, 
a  large  number  of  others,  who  were  equally  de- 
serving, had  their  claims  for  many  years  delayed, 
and  when  allowed  drew  their  bounty  from  the 
date  of  the  issue  of  the  proper  documents,  and  not 
from  the  date  of  discharge  or  disability.  The  law 
prevented  any  dating  back,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  as  a  simple  act  of  justice  this  defect  should  be 
remedied  and  the  operation  of  the  system  made 
more  equal.  "  By  the  act  of  July  14,  1862,  the 
first  on  the  subject  of  pensions  growing  out  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  provided  that  if  the 
soldier  made  application  within  one  year  after  his 
discharge,  his  pension  should  commence  with  the 
date  of  such  discharge,  but  if  he  failed  to  make 
his  application  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  then  his  pension,  when  granted,  should  com- 
mence with  the  date  of  such  application.  This 
was  a  statute  of  limitations  of  one  year,  and  de- 
prived the  crippled  soldier  of  one  year's  pension 
money  or  more,  if,  for  any  reason,  he  was  not 
prompt  in  presenting  his  claim  within  the  time 
prescribed.  It  was  a  vicious  principle  with  which 
to  begin  our  pension  system.  No  government 
can  afford  to  higgle  with  its  preservers  over  the 
price  of  their  blood,  nor  is  it  a  becoming  thing  to 
thrust  a  contemptible  statute  of  limitations,  the 
last  resort  of  a  dishonest  debtor,  into  the  faces  of 
the  maimed  who  are  living,  or  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  dead,  in  f uU  payment  of  the  most 
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BgcntB,  who  can  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  unless  the  claim  U  allowed."  The  cxnm- 
ioing  surgeon  is  uaually  the  neighborhood  practi- 
tioner, whose  profesHJomtl  interest  it  h  to  please 
the  clHimatit  nt  the  expvniie  of  the  government. 
(Cororoissloner's  Itcporl,  1877.)  — The  following 
table  shows  the  annual  expenditure  of  thegovern- 
meatof  the  United  Stales  on  account  of  pensions, 
from  March  4,  1769.  to  June  30,  1883  (by  calendar 
years  to  1843,  and  by  fiscal  years,  ended  June  SO, 
from  that  time) : 
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"The  people  themselves,  it  Is  believed,  can  best 
manage  all  their  own  money,  which  they  and  their 
represcntatircs  think  may  not  be  wanted  for  pub- 
lic purposes;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  far  prefer- 
able to  leiLVC  it  originally  Id  their  possession,  than 
to  withdraw  it  for  the  eJtpcnsive  operation  of  re- 
turning it  substantially  to  the  place  whence  it 
came,  and  that  probably  in  a  manner  not  conform- 
able to  the  conslilulion,  till  after  the  delay  of  ni'c- 
curing  an  amcndmeDt  to  it;  and  even  then  not 
expedient,  becatise  calculated  injudiciously  to 
strengthen  the  general  government,  and  to  render 
the  slates  more  dependent  on  a  great  central  power 
for  yearly  and  inipoilant  resources.  Indeed,  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  pul>lic  lands,  whose  un- 
usually large  sales  the  past  3'ear  are  the  source  of 
most  of  the  present  surplus,  would,  if  tlielr  r^les 
stiould  noltberelij'be  much  increased,  seem  anoth- 
er mode  far  more  natural  to  obviate  the  preseut 
difflcully.  But,  before udoptingit.thisand various 
other  considerations  must  he  weighed,  and  it  must 
bo  fully  considered  whether  all  the  revenue  antic- 
ipated from  them  at  their  present  prices  would 
not  be  necessary,  after  the  great  reductions  in  Il)c 
tariff  in  1843,  and  whether  a  resort  to  a  higher 
tariff  would  not  then  become  indispensable,  if  the 
average  receipts  from  lands  or  customs  should, 
from  any  new  legislation,  become  then  much  di- 
minished below  tlio  estimates  which  have  been 
submitted  on  the  present  occasion."  This  change 
in  tiie  opinion  of  the  administration  from  1829  to 
1636  was  probably  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
president  to  llic  hank  of  the  United  Stales,  result- 
ing in  the  veto  of  the  bill  for  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter on  July  10. 1832,  and  the  removal  of  the  United 
Slates  deposits  from  the  bank  by  order  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  of  Sept,  26, 1883.  (See  B.iSK- 
iNO  ra  TUB  United  States.)—  In  1835  and  1836 
the  revenues  of  the  government  wei-e  deposited 
with  the  stale  banks,  the  favorites  of  the  a<lminis- 
trnlion,  and  the  distribution  of  tlie  surplus  at  this 
time  among  the  stales  would  have  deprived  these 
hunks  of  the  deposits.  In  bis  message  to  congress 
of  1836,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  of  that 
year,  regulating  the  jiulilie  de[>osils.  and  providing 
at  the  sainetimcforthedisiributioDof  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury  on  Jan.  1,  1837,  President  Jack- 
son said:  "  Without  desiring  to  conceal  thai  llie 
experience  and  ol)serva1ion  of  the  last  two  years 
have  operated  a  partial  change  in  my  views  upon 
this  imcresting  subject,  it  is  nevertheless  regretted 
ttiat  the  suggetliims  made  by  me  in  my  annual 
message  of  1829  nnd  1830  have  been  greatly  mis- 
understood. At  that  lime  the  great  struggle  was 
begun  against  that  Intituditiarian  conslruclinn  of 
llie  constitution  which  authorizes  the  unlimited 
atiproprialion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Union  to  in- 
ternal improvemenlH  within  the  slates,  tending  lo 
invest  In  the  hands,  and  place  under  the  control, 
of  the  general  government,  all  the  principal  roads 
and  canals  of  the  coimtry.  in  violation  of  slate 
rli-hls.  and  in  derogation  of  slate  authorily.  At 
the  same  lime  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  was  such  as  to  create  an  apprehension  that 
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which,  itwasurged.wai  to  change  the  character  of 

the  deposit  act  and  nmke  it  a  distribution  measuie. 
By  the  act  it  was  tiiu  duly  of  the  secretary  of  llie 
treasury  to  call  for  ii  return  of  the  deposit  wheu 
necdwl  by  Uie  federal  treasury.     The  amendment 
superseded   Ibis,  and  enacted   thai  the  deposits 
should  remain  unill  called  for  by  congress.    Mr. 
Niles  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this  amendment. 
He  said  tlie  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
deposit  act  did  bo  because  It  was  a  deposit  and  not 
n  dixtribnilon,  and  merely  withdrew  the  publie 
moneys  from  the  banks  and  deposited  Ibem  wiib 
theslales.     Tlie  amendment  would  change  the  de- 
posit to  a  loan,  or,  more  properly,  a  grant,  to  the 
stales.      Mr.   Buchanan's   amendment,   however. 
pns.sed  by  n  vole  of  83  to  13,  and  thus  the  recall 
of  Ibe  deiyoults  already  made  was  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  and  placed  with  congress.  — 
In  the  house  of  rcprebentstivea  the  disposition  to 
regard   the  deposit   act   as  a  contract   was  even 
stronger  than  in  the  senate.     Mr.  Caleb  Cushinp 
argueil  that  It  had  all  the  features  of  a  contract,' 
that  it  WHS  a  "  conti-act  of  deposit."    It  wss  a. 
In  honor,  and,  as  far  as  there  could  be  & 
between  the  United  Slates  and  the  slates, 
a  contract  in  liiw.     On  the  other  hand.  It  was  ar- 
gued verj-  forcibly  that  neither  in  honor  nor  in 
law  wss  there  any  reason  for  paying  the  fourth 
iDstallment   when   there  was  no  surplus  in  the 
treasury.    Mr.  Halsey.  on  the  same  side,  said,  "In 
reference  to  tlie  deposit  act,  if  a  contract,  it  was  a 
contract  t>a.sed  alone  upon  the  distribution  of  an 
existing  surplus,  not  wanted  for  llie  ordinary  or 
extraordinary   expenditures  of  the  government. 
The  structure  was  reared  upon  that  rock,  and  was- 
so  understood  at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted. 
The  money  to  bo  distributed  was  out  of  a  surpiuB 
fund.     Where  was  there  a  surplus  fund?    Th 
was  none."    The  opponents  of  the  bill,  apart  fr 
the  argument  of  contract,  mainly  founded  Ui 
arguments  on  the  fact  that  the  states  had  been 
duccd  to  undorlako  public  works  and  other 
gagements  by  the  piomiKc  of  the  money,  and  : 
inconvenience  to  which   they  would   be   put 
withholding  the  fourth  inslallment.     It  was  jup 
observed  by  tbelr  opponents,  that  the  states  slioi 
have  regulated  their  action  by  the  actual  terms 
the  law  of  congress,  to  which  they  agreed  wl 
they  accepted  the  deposits.     The  oppo^ilion  loi 
bill  was  persislcnl,  the  debate  was  long,  and  ms 
members  were  participants,  amoo"  wliom  w 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Fillmore  and  Sibley 
New  York,  Bell  o(  Tennessee,  and  Wise  of  \ 
ginia.     It  Anally  passed  the  house  by  the  cl 
vote  of  119  lo  117.    A  motion  to  reconsider  ^ 
made  by  Mr.  Pickens,  and  carried.     On  reconi 
eratton.  Mr.  Pickens  moved  to  amend  so  that, 
stead  of  imslponing  the  payment  indefinitely  ui 
further  aclion  by  congress,  it  be  postponed  lo  Ji 
1,  1839,  a  day  certain.    This  amendment  v 
agreed  to  and  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  and  i 
bill  Anally  passed  In  that  form.  —The  effect 
the  postponement  of  the  payment  to  a  fixed  d 
has  been  held  by  some  to  bind  the  United  Sta 
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never  be  confounded,  u  they  often  are  in  this 
country,  with  colleges  {cnrresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man ffifmnana,  or  the  French  lycrct),  in  which 
youth  are  trained  by  well-known  methods  for  the 
hi^er  work  of  more  advanced  atiidenta.      The 
universily  (like  Oxford  and  Cumbridgc)  may  well 
include  one  or  more  colleges  in  its  organization,  as 
ttie  greater  includes  the  less,  but  the  higher  au- 
thority of  the  greater  ehoiild  always  be  recog- 
nized— Bs  it  is,  for  example,  by  such  titles  as  these : 
Trinity  college  in  the  university  of  Dublin;  the 
university  of  McGill  college  in  MoDtrcal;  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  in  the  university  of  California; 
and  Adeiberl  college  in  tlie  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity at  Cleveland.  — In  every  true  university, 
all  departments  of  learning  should  find  a  congenial 
home  as  members  of  one  family  governed  by  one 
authority.     Within  their  precincts,  pupils  trained 
for  freedom  by  preparatory  discipline  should  be 
encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
as  deep  as  they  will,  as  far  as  they  can.     Tlic  dan- 
gerous eiTeets  upon  the  mind  of  an  individual,  of 
his  devotion  to  a  single  subject,  will  l)e  counter- 
acted by  living  among  men  who  attach  equal,  if 
not  superior,  value  to  very  different  studies.   With 
occasional  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  self-taught  man  suffers  from  disadvantages 
which  the  society  of  other  scholars  tends  to  re- 
move.   Asvociatlon  in  studies  of  a  superior  char- 
acter, uniler  some  recognized  combining  and  co- 
ordinating authority,  is  the  most  efficient  method 
which  is  known  for  the  development  of  taleuta, 
and  also  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge.    Hent^, 
under  all  phases  of  orjranization,  the  purpose  of 
the  university  has  remained  the  same;  namely,  to 
collect,  weigh,  perpetuate  and  disseminate  avs- 
tematic  knowledge  on  important  subjec"     '"  "'  " 
employment  of  eminent  scliolar?  in  the  in 
of  properly  qualifled   youth.  —  Origin 
TeTiitiet.     It  is  commonly  said  that  ur 
had  their  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century 
date  can  not  be  considered  exact,  nor 
one  foundation  claim  unquestioned  prioi 
faculty  of  philosophy  can  be  traced  as 
as  the  sixth  century,  when  its  courses  inc 
trieium  (grammar,  logic,  rhetoric),  and  thi 
I'uin  (music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astroni 
seven  liberal  arts,  of  wtiich  a  liberally 
man  should  be  the  master  (artium  magi 
mnemonic  hexameter*  thus  recalls  the  i 


In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  1 
dawn  of  better  things  began  to  follow  1 
eeval  darkness,  schools  of  law  grew  up  ( 
logna),  and  of  medicine  (aa  at  Salerno] 
theology  in  the  monastic  foundations. 
clear  indications  of  the  general  study  ol 
phy  are  seen  in  Paris,  where  at  length 
faculties  began  to  co-operate  In  the  govei 
students,  and  where,  in  1209,  the  word  u 
was  employed  In  connection  with  the 
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of  them  being  from  Cambridge,  and  one-fourth 
from  Oxford.*  At  that  period  in  England  college 
life  completely  overshadowed  university  life.  Res- 
idence within  academic  walls,  tutorial  discipline, 
ecclesiastical  obligations,  were  much  more  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  system  than  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  eminent  professors  and  requiring  attend- 
ance upon  their  lectures.  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
William  and  Mary,  the  three  foundations  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  colleges  in  the  definite 
and  restricted  English  sense,  though  they  exer- 
cised the  right  to  confer  degrees,  even  in  faculties 
where  no  instruction  was  provided.  Their  younger 
sisters,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Hampshire  and  other  states,  were  planned 
upon  the  New  England  model.  Down  to  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  highest  schools 
of  the  colonies  were  colleges,  and  nothing  but 
colleges.  The  year  of  the  peace,  1 783,  was  marked 
by  the  foundation  of  a  medical  faculty  in  connec- 
tion with  Harvard  college,  but  it  was  more  than 
\  thirty  years  before  the  faculties  of  law  and  theol- 
ogy were  added.  In  New  Haven,  also,  the  med- 
ical faculty  was  the  first  addition  to  the  college 
faculty,  in  1813,  and  several  years  later  came  the 
faculties  of  theology  and  law.  Gradually  the  col- 
lege faculties  of  Harvard  and  Yale  have  been 
greatly  expanded,  and  now  correspond  closely 
with  the  German  faculties  of  philosophy,  although 
engaged  in  the  instruction  both  of  gniduatc  and 
undergraduate  students.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
two  foundations  which  have  become  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  most  completely  organized  universi- 
ties in  this  country,  include  a  group  of  faculties 
grafted  upon  a  college  stock.  The  same  mode  of 
development  is  in  progress  elsewhere,  with  more 
or  less  success.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  this 
type  may  be  called '  *  the  collegiate  university. "  As 
the  foundations  were  laid  in  the  interests  of  the 
church,  the  term  ecclesiastical  university  might 
be  thought  more  appropriate.  It  is  still  the  form 
of  development  preferred  by  many  of  those  who 
have  watched  the  steady  and  successful  growth  of 
the  older  institutions.  —  But  it  is  not  the  only  type. 
As  early  as  1812,  the  state  of  Maryland  authorized 
the  college  of  medicine  (incorporated  four  years 
before)  to  annex  to  itself  "the  other  three  "col- 
leges or  faculties,  viz.,  law,  divinity,  and  arts  and 
sciences.  Of  these  faculties  two  have  continued 
until  now.  Upon  a  similar  plan,  in  1826,  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia  was  organized  by  Thomas 
Jeflferson,  who  disregarded  the  historic  foundation 
of  William  and  Mary  for  an  institution  of  much 
broader  scope.  He  brought  out  the  continental 
notion  of  a  university  as  quite  distinct  from  the 
college.  He  did  not  favor  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization which  prevailed  in  the  original  Ameri- 
can establishments ;  but  induced  the  state,  as  a 
purely  civil  government,  to  give  name,  funds  and 
authority  to  the  university  of  Virginia.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  institution  had  much  influence,  espe- 
cially in  the  new  states,  where,  however,  the  tradi- 
tions of  New  England  were  still  poweriful.  Thus 
•  So  ascertained  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Dexter. 
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objections  to  this  immediately  present  themselves 
to  the  mind.  1.  If  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay 
the  price,  the  reason  is,  that  the  service  rendered 
him  does  not  seem  to  him  too  dear;  a  man  may 
borrow  at  20  or  80  per  cent,  if  he  foresees  that  he 
can  gain  40  per  cent.  2.  Is  the  case  that  of  a  spend- 
thrift ?  You  can  not  prevent  him  from  wasting  his 
fortune;  if  he  does  not  do  it  in  one  way,  he  will  in 
another.  8.  Why  not  put  one's  self  at  the  lender's 
point  of  view  also?  If  the  return  of  the  funds  he 
loans  seems  to  him  more  or  less  doubtful,  why 
should  he  not  have  the  right  to  cover  his  risk?  4. 
What  difference  is  there  between  goods  and  mon- 
ey? and  can  not  the  former  be  sold  legally  at  any 
price  one  wishes?  5.  Lastly,  admitting  that  some 
abuses  are  inevitable  (and  where  is  abuse  want- 
ing?), must  we  interfere  with  the  use  which  is  fre- 
quent, nay  daily,  to  reach  some  abuses  which  are 
relatively  rare?  Are  these  abuses  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  putting  of  all  those  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  law,  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other desire  to  borrow?  It  is  of  general  utility 
that  trade  in  money  should  be  as  free  as  trade  in 
merchandise  ;  fraud  alone  should  be  punished. 
Moreover,  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  we  should 
know  what  its  normal  rate  is.  But  who  can  fix 
it?  The  legal  rate  is  5  per  cent,  in  France,  and 
10  per  cent,  in  Algeria,  What  is  the  legal  rate  in 
Turkey?  What  was  the  legal  rate  at  Rome  or 
during  the  middle  ages?  —  The  arguments  we 
have  just  given  have  not  escaped  legislators,  and 
in  many  countries  the  crime  of  usury  has  been 
blotted  from  the  penal  code,  and  gradually  it  will 
be  blotted  from  the  penal  codes  of  all  countries.* 
(Compare  Interest.)  Maukice  Block. 

UTAH,  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  Its 
area  was  a  part  of  the  first  Mexican  cession  (see 
Annexations,  IY.);  and  at  the  organization  of 

*  Inntead  of  the  prohibition  of  interest  which  prevailed  in 
mediieval  times,  most  modem  states  liave  established  fixed 
rates  of  interest,  the  exceeding  or  evasion  of  which,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  is  declared  null  and  void,  and  is  nsnally 
punishable  as  usury.  If  the  fixing  of  the  rate  is  intended  to 
depress  the  rate  of  interest  customary  in  the  country,  it  uni- 
formly fails  of  its  object.  If  governmental  control  were 
great  enough,  vigilant  and  rigid  enough,  which  is  scarcely 
imaginable,  to  prevent  all  violations  of  the  law,  it  Is  certain 
that  less  capital  would  be  loaned  than  had  been,  for  the  rea- 
son that  every  owner  of  capital  would  be  largely  interested 
in  employing  his  capital  in  production  of  his  own.  More 
capital,  too,  would  go  into  foreign  parts,  and  there  would  be 
less  saved  by  those  not  engaged  in  any  enterprise  of  their 
own.  All  this  would  happen  to  the  undoubted  prejudice  of 
the  nation^s  entire  economy.  —  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
control  of  the  government  be  not  great  enough,  the  law 
would,  in  most  cascH,  be  evaded;  especially  as  each  party, 
creditor  as  well  as  debtor,  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
evade  it.  The  latter,  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to 
borrow  at  all,  is,  as  a  rule,  more  in  need  of  obtaining  the 
loan  than  the  creditor  is  to  invest  his  capital.  How  easily, 
therefore,  might  he  be  induced  to  bind  himself  by  oath  or  by 
word  of  honor!  He  would,  moreover,  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  creditor  not  only  the  natural  interest  and  the  ordinary  in- 
surance premium  against  lose,  but  also  for  the  special  risk 
he  mns  when  he  violates  the  law  threatening  him  with 
a  severe  penalty.  Hence  the  last  result  of  usury  laws  is 
either  a  material  enhancement  of  the  difficult  of  obtaining 
loans,  or  an  enhaaoement  of  the  rate  gf  Interest^  Wuxu^ 
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clear,  to  turn  secret  into  open  rebellion.  Gov- 
ernor Murray,  late  in  1888,  gave  very  forcible 
expression  to  this  view  in  a  newspaper  interview, 
and  urged  strongly  that  the  whole  territory  should 
be  placed  under  an  absolute  military  despotism 
until  the  hierarchy  should  be  crushed  out.  One 
who  has  not  been  upon  the  spot  must  speak  with 
diffidence  upon  such  a  subject.  But,  from  all  the 
information  open  to  reach,  it  seems  probable  that 
this  view  is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  unsuc- 
cessful contest,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  is  conditioned  by  that  of  Mormon  po- 
lygamy in  the  following  fashion.  —  Polygamy 
seems  to  be  primarily  purposed  to  make  the  Mor- 
mons a  "  peculiar  people,"  to  give  them  a  sense  of 
homogeneity  which  the  other  elements  of  their 
"faith"  will  not  supply,  and  thus  to  secure  an 
olxidience  founded  on  faith  rather  than  on  force. 
Secondarily,  it  has  divided  the  Mormon  leaders 
into  polygamists,  with  church  ambitions,  and 
monogamists,  with  political  ambitions.  To  the 
polygamists  are  given  the  present  and  future 
honors  of  the  church,  and  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  managing  an  enormous  church  revenue,  with- 
out responsibility  of  accounting,  except  to  the 
hierarchy.  To  the  monogamists  are  assigned  the 
present  political  honors  of  the  territory,  and  the 
future  political  honors  of  the  possible  state.  It 
is  plain,  from  the  results  of  the  Edmunds  act, 
that  the  monogamists,  though  at  present  of  a 
humbler  rank,  are  not  only  important,  but  abso- 
lutely essential,  to  the  ix)lygamists.  Without  the 
political  auxiliaries,  the  hierarchy  would  be  pow- 
erless; with  them,  it  can  endure  patiently,  labor, 
and  wait  w^th  hope.  To  cut  off  the  political  aux- 
iliaries would  be  to  cut  off  hope.  It  seems  to  the 
writer,  then,  that  the  mistake  has  l)een  in  aiming  all 
operations  at  the  polygamists,  while  every  blow 
fell  harmless  on  the  monogamous  shield  before 
them.  The  true  policy  would  be  to  strike  at  the  mo- 
nogamists, to  push  them  into  a  compulsory  choice 
between  their  allies  and  their  own  hopes  of  polit- 
ical preferment.  What  blow  would  do  so  more 
effectually  than  the  passage  of  the  marriage  and 
divorce  amendment,  followed  by  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  state?  If  a  record  of  conviction  for  big- 
amy, or  for  aiding  a  bigamous  marriage,  is  to  be  a 
bar  to  office-holding,  to  citizenship,  and  even  to 
voting,  how  long  will  political  leaders,  in  the  hot 
conflicts  of  real  state  i)olitics,  hold  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  can  not  even  provide  them  with  votes  ? 
Whichever  side  the  church  takes,  it  must  bring 
votes  in  its  hands.  Mormon  ism  is  a  democracy 
of  revelation,  in  which  a  revelation  is  tested  by 
its  general  acceptance.  A  new  monogamous  rev- 
elation would  thus  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
gift  of  statehood,  if  we  could  give  it  safely;  and 
such  a  revelation  would  only  result  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Mormons  as  a  "peculiar  people," 
and  the  downfall  of  the  hierarchy.  Separate  the 
political  monogamists  from  the  ecclesiastical  po- 
lygamists by  the  marriage  and  divorce  amend- 
ment; fling  the  apple  of  discord  among  them  by 
granting  statehood  and  introducing  state  politics; 
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lectual conceptions  that  the  workman  realixes  in 
his  action  on  matter ;  it  Is  the  knowledge  he  has 
acquired  that  decides  the  success  of  his  work;  and 
the  more  precise  and  extensive  this  knowledge  is, 
the  more  fruitful  are  his  efforts,  and  the  more  do 
these  efforts  increase  the  things  they  are  intended 
to  produce.  But  in  what  does  knowledge  consist 
if  not  in  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind?  And  is  it 
not  certain  that  the  nations  which  possess  most 
knowledge  are  those  which  obtain  material  wealth 
in  greatest  abundance  ?  Assuredly  nothing  is  more 
indispensable  to  the  production  of  material  wealth 
than  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  the  capi- 
tal the  employment  of  which  that  production  ne- 
cessitates. But  it  is  to  the  action  of  utilities  of 
the  moral  order  that  the  creation  of  capital  is  due. 
It  is  love  for  one's  family,  temperance,  economy, 
and  care  for  the  future,  which  determine  or  per- 
mit the  making  of  savings.  If  these  qualities 
were  wanting,  no  one  would  lay  by,  in  order  to 
reap  a  remote  advantage  from  them,  resources 
whose  consumption  would  increase  the  well-being 
of  the  present;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
countries  in  which  these  qualities  ai*e  found  are 
always  those  in  which  capital  continually  extends 
its  conquests  and  increases  wealth  most  rapidly. — 
Many  economists  admit  rightly  that  the  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  constancy  of  artisans  and  w^orkmen 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  as 
the  tools,  machines  and  instruments  w^hich  they 
use.  Doubtless  these  kinds  of  utilities  contrib- 
ute powerfully  to  the  formation  and  increase  of 
wealth;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  production 
of  material  wealth,  there  are,  however,  between 
them  and  the  utilities  which  become  incorporated 
in  persons,  differences  only  as  to  the  modes  in 
which  their  action  respectively  becomes  manifest. 
And,  in  fact,  that  labor  may  produce  wealth,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  it  be  enlightened,  active  and  in- 
telligent; it  is  further  necessary  that  those  who 
perform  it  be  certain  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
endeavors.  But  it  is  to  insure  this  very  certainty 
that  the  work  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  even  of 
armies,  is  intended;  and  such  is  the  utility  which 
results  from  the  performance  of  such  work.  If 
the  laborer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant 
display  all  the  activity  of  which  they  arc  capable; 
if  tliey  make  savings  in  order  to  extend  the  field 
of  their  operations;  if  they  seek  for  and  apply  to 
production  better  and  better  processes,  it  is  only 
because  they  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  serv- 
ices of  all  those  who  are  charged  with  guarantee- 
ing the  security  of  person  and  property.  The 
utility  produced  by  the  prosecution,  sentencing 
and  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,does 
not  vanish,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  acts  in  which 
it  is  embodied ;  on  the  contrary,  it  continues  to 
subsist  in  the  minds  of  all,  intimidating  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  demonstrating 
to  others  that  neither  violence  nor  spoliation  can 
attack  them  unpunished,  and  that  they  may  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  work  in  security.  We 
have  seen  the  services  rendered  by  the  agents  of 
authority  cease  to  keep  their  habitual  course;  and. 
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way,  with  the  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
human  nature.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the 
Utopia  necessarily  changes  character  according  to 
the  system  which  produces  it.  And,  in  fact,  there 
are  religious  Utopias  and  philosophical  Utopias; 
idealistic  and  sensualist ic,  sensual  and  even  mate- 
rialistic Utopias.  Lastly,  there  arc  Utopias  which 
have  their  origin  in  pantheism;  and  this  is  true  of 
the  greater  number  of  Utopias.  The  pretension  of 
Gregory  VII.  to  make  Christendom  a  republic  en- 
tirely subject,  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual, to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  holy  see;  a 
pretension  afterward  developed  in  a  systematic 
form  by  the  great  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  is  a  rclijrious  Utopia. 
The  republic  of  Plato  is  a  philosophical,  ancfT" 
moreover,  an  idealistic  Utopia.  On  the  other 
hand,  wc  observe  the  inspiration  of  sensualism  in 
the  doctrine  of  Fourier,  the  inspiration  of  mate- 
rialism in  the  *'  Leviathan  "  of  Hobbes,  and  in  the 
"Positivist  Catechism"  of  Auguste  Comte,  and 
that  of  pantheism  in  the  reveries  of  Campanella 
and  Saint-Simon.  The  Utopia  is,  therefore,  differ- 
ent from  the  ideal,  although  the  ideal  may  some- 
times be  found  in  the  Utopia.  The  ideal  which 
applies  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  individual, 
raises  us  above  what  we  are,  to  show  us  what  we 
should  be,  and,  therefore,  can  be.  The  Utopia 
deceives  us  in  regard  to  both,  by  placing  before 
our  eyes  a  chimeiiiial  goal,  which  may  at  the  same 
time  be  a  type  of  debasement  and  servitude;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  create  a  new  form  of  society,  with- 
out concerning  ourselves  with  the  government 
adapted  to  it,  and  the  best  suited  to  preserve  it. 
We,  therefore,  can  not  admit  the  distinction  made 
by  some  publicists  between  the  social  Utopia  and 
the  political  Utopia.  Every  Utopia  is  neces.sarily 
boUi  political  and  social.  — The  age  of  Utopias  does 
not  begin,  as  is  generally  supposed,  with  Plato; 
it  is  much  more  remote.  It  would  not  lie  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  demonstrate  that  the  republic  of 
the  Hebrews,  such  as  we  may  represent  it  to  our- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  institutions  and  the 
laws  of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Mosaism),  was  in  great 
part  a  Utopia  which  was  never  realized;  that  that 
sacerdotal  race.H  people  of  piientA,  who  acknowl- 
edgdl  no  sovereign  but  God,  never  existed;  that 
the  periodical  restoration  of  inheritances  to  their 
primitive  boundaries  and  of  slaves  to  liberty,  any 
more  than  the  perfect  equality  of  fortunes,  was 
never  put  in  praciice.  But  wc  are  quite  willing 
to  accept  as  the  extreme  bound  of  antiquity  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Even^in  that  history 
Plato  is  not  the  first  utopist.  Aristotle  ("Politics," 
book  ii.,  ch.  v.,  vi.)  introduces  us  to  two  utopists. 
more  ancient  than  Plato,  one  of  whom,  Phaleas  of 
Chalcedon,  gave  social  order,  as  its  principle,  the 
most  perfect  equality,  and  the  other  of  whom,  a 
celebrated  architect  called  Ilippodamus  of  Miletus, 
having  introduced  regularity  and  symmetry  into 
the  construction  of  cities,  desired  to  impose  these 
same  qualities  on  the  organization  of  the  state. 
Thus  he  demanded  that  the  citizens,  to  tUc  num- 
ber of  ten  thousand,  should  be  invaria 
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itellect.  —  If  Thomas  More  thinks 
he  has  at  least  some  regard  for 
prcts  marriage,  and,  to  a  certain 
the  rights  of  conscience  by  basing 
rion  on  deism.  No  such  consid- 
1  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of 
ich  is  easy  to  account  for,  since 
)asis.    Pantheism  confounds  man, 

it  does  away  with  the  individual, 
only  the  collective  existence  of 
s  precisely  what  Campanella  does 
City  of  the  Sun. "  All  the  actions, 
sentiments  and  thoughts,  of  its 
cts,  are  submitted  to  an  absolute 


authority.  The  chief  of  this  solar  people  is  some- 
thing like  the  Supreme  Father  in  the  Saint- 
Simonian  system,  that  is,  he  is  both  a  monarch 
and  an  infallible  pontiff,  a  man  clothed  with  the 
attributes  of  God.  Under  him  are  three  minis- 
ters  in  the  departments  of  wisdom,  of  power,  and 
of  love;  and  under  these  three  ministers  are  divers- 
classes  of  magistrates  set  over  all  the  virtues  and 
all  the  faculties,  who  assign  to  each  man  his  rank, 
his  task,  and,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  performs  it,  his  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
common  goods;  the  community  is  not  here  con- 
founded with  equality.  And  so,  although  women 
are  in  common,  they  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  established  by  the  minis- 
ter of  love  affairs,  and  only  on  the  days,  at  the 
hours  and  under  the  circumstances  most  favorable 
to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race.  Des- 
potism was  always  dear  to  Campanella.  In  hi» 
"Discourse  on  the  Spanish  Monarchy,"  written 
many  years  before  the  "City  of  the  Sun,"  he 
reaches  this  conclusion:  the  only  and  the  true- 
monarch  of  the  world  will  be  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff; all  peoples  will  constitute  only  one  flock  un- 
der the  staff  of  only  one  shepherd;  the  king  of 
Spain  will  play  the  part  of  the  dog  charged  to- 
bring  back  to  the  fold  the  sheep  which  have 
strayed  away,  and  to  devour  them  if  they  resist  I 
—  At  the  same  time  that  Campanella  was  taking 
up  the  ideas  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  paving  the  way 
for  those  of  Saint-Simon,  Bacon  was  writing  his 
"New  Atlantis";  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  concern  ourselves  here  with  that  work,, 
since  it  relates  more  to  the  reformation  and  re- 
organization of  learned  societies  than  to  the  reor- 
ganization and  reformation  of  the  sfatc."  II  offers, 
as  it  were,  an  anticipated  plan  of  the  institute  of 
France.  Hobbes  and  Harrington  had  another 
aim.  It  is  laws  and  institutions  which  they 
pretended  to  make  over  from  top  to  bottom,  aft- 
er a  preconceived  model  which  they  present  ua 
with,  Ilobbesin  the  "Leviathan,"  and  Harring- 
ton in  the  "  Oceana."  Although  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other  in  their  principles,  since 
the  former,  in  the  name  of  materialism,  invites 
us  to  servitude,  whereas  the  latter,  appealing  to- 
our  moral  dignity,  urges  us  on  to  the  conquest 
of  liberty,  these  two  writers  have  this  in  common,, 
that  their  views  do  not  extend  beyond  the  domain 
of  politics.  Nevertheless,  both  are  utopists;  for 
the  unity  of  power,  as  Hobbes  conceives  it,  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  which  disposes  of  men's  bodies 
and  souls,  of  conscience  and  interests,  of  religion 
and  of  the  state  alike,  is  not  more  easy  to  realize 
than  the  perfect  equilibrium  between  power  and 
property  which  Harrington  seeks  to  effect,  and 
which  he  bases  on  the  agrarian  law,  as  if  the  agra- 
rian law  was  not  itself  a  source  and  instrument  of 
oppression. — TheHuUriredes  Severambes,  by  Denis 
Vayrasse,  containing  only  a  mixture,  without  any 
consistency  (being,  so  to  speak,  only  a  weakened 
echo  of  them),  of  /the  two  systems  of  More  and 
Campanella,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of 
Utopias  in  the  seventeenth  century  closes  with  the 
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f  value  is  one  f  unda- 
tonomy;  but  unfoitu- 
^conoxnical  idea  which 
tlie  power  of  attention 
be  thoroughly  under- 
;  is,  that  the  phenome- 
urely  relative,  and  con- 
•jicterize.  In  order  to 
dca  of  value,  we  must 
intions  of  some  length, 
-sion  is  necessary,  use- 
numerous  and  various; 
huh  Ave  oursel  ves  need 
s  of  Avliich  we  linve  the 
LfC's,  which,  by  dcter- 
ne  tiling  is  accepted  or 
►thcr.  have  the  elTe<;t  of 
/"aluc  a nion!7  nil  things. 
one  hectolitre  of  wine 
;?  If  you  can,  th»fact 
leso  two  products  their 
ire  in  the  exchange  as 
one  has  the  same  value 
hat  from  some  cause, 
,  not  one  hectolitre,  but 
hectolitre  of  wine;  this 
tween  the  quantities  ex- 
ire  no  longer  the  same. 
It  possessed  relatively  to 
>rtion  to  the  increase  in 
;  delivered  in  exchange 
;  the  value  of  the  Vine, 
»d  in  proportion  to  the 
y  of  it  to  be  furnished  in 
olitre  of  wheat.  What 
^t  in  value  the  other  has 
ly  the  same  proportion. 
L*  wine  and  wlieat,  is  true 
They  all  give  rise  to  ex- 
i  obtains  a  value  founded 
another  product,  or,  in 
lucts  for  which  it  can  at 
changed.  —  The  advance 
»  did  away  with  barter, 
liverse  products  became, 
le  necessity  of  choosing 
a  medium  of  exchange; 
tiosen  for  this  office,  be- 
in  qualities  in  a  greater 
Money  is  one  of  those 
because  of  the  services 
for  which,  when  in  need 
ertain  amount  of  other 
it  gives  to  money  a  cer- 
other  products,  gives  also 
in  money;  determined  by 
quired  to  procure  them, 
loy  which  all  these  prod- 
price  which  is  given  for 


them,  constitutes  a  common  denominator  of  the 
value  which  they  have  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  their  prices  to 
know  their  relative  value.  If  a  hat  is  worth  three 
dollars,  this  price,  compared  with  that  of  sugar,  of 
cloth,  of  a  plow,  or  of  any  object  whatever,  shows 
how  much  of  these  different  products  can  be  ob- 
tained for  it,  and  consequently  what  value  hats 
acquire  from  the  quantity  either  of  some  particular 
product  or  of  other  products  in  general  which 
their  possession  confers  the  power  of  acquiring. 
The  existence  of  an  intermediary  which  assures  to 
the  values  attached  to  the  various  products  a  term 
of  comparison  equally  applicable  to  them  all  and 
which  renders  it  easy  to  follow  the  fluctuations  in 
their  values,  is  an  immense  advantage.  But  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  prices  and  values 
are  very  distinct  things.  (See  Prices.)  Prices 
express  only  the  quantity  of  coined  money  which 
each  product  is  worth,  and  this  quantity  is  subject 
to  changes  which  have  their  own  special  causes,, 
but  which,  while  they  modify  prices,  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  relation  of  values  that  exists  between 
the  products  themselves.  Thus  we  see  everything- 
in  value  is  relative.  It  is  the  relation  existing 
between  two  things  exchanged,  a  relation  which 
depends  upon  the  respective  quantities  which  each 
must  deliver  to  the  other  in  order  that  the  ex- 
change may  be  made  on  equal  conditions,  a  rela- 
tion of  which  (from  the  very  fact  that  these  con- 
ditions must  be  equal)  one  of  the  terms  (wherever 
there  is  a  relation,  there  must  be  at  least  two  terms) 
can  not  be  affected  in  any  sense  whatever,  with- 
out the  other  term  being  affected  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  a  contrary  sense.  It  is  essential  that  this 
purely  relative  character  of  value  be  clearly  under- 
stood, if  we  would  not  fall  into  a  multitude  of 
economic  errors,  so  great  a  part  does  value  play 
in  the  speculative  part  of  the  science.  Among  the 
many  consequences  which  flow  from  the  idea  of 
the  relativeness  of  value,  there  are  two  which  we 
will  single  out,  if  only  to  throw  a  little  more  light 
on  a  subject  naturally  intricate  and  abstract:  one 
is.  that  there  are  only  values,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  collective  value,  formed  by  the  union 
of  particular  values,  susceptible  of  division,  degree 
or  measure;  the  other  is,  that  there  can  be  no  8urli 
thing  as  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values.  And  in 
fact,  the  values  in  things  being  only  the  expression 
of  the  quantity  of  other  things  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  them,  it  is  impossible  that 
values  should  increase  in  the  one  case  without 
diminishing  in  the  other.  The  moment  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  more  wheat  in  order  to  have  a 
given  quantity  of  wine,  we  give  less  wine  to  pro- 
cure a  given  quantity  of  wheat.  Tha  fall  in  the 
value  of  wheat  produces  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
wine,  and  it  is  thus  in  all  exchanges.  There  is  no 
rise  of  values  which  does  not  suppose  a  fall,  and 
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that  Biderable  quantity  of  the  products  without  which 
ed  it  we  would  have  to  suffer  the  deadly  attacks  of  cold 
r;  J.  or  hunger. —What  gives  at  times  an  immense  yalue 
The  to  products,  whose  deprivation  causes  neither  in- 
took  convenience  nor  physical  suffering,  is  the  price 
and  that  is  put  upon  them  by  those  who  are  able  to 
rs  of  obtain  them,  and  the  sacrifices  men  make  in  order 
cent  to  possess  them.  There  are  men  rich  enough  to 
a  an  gratify  their  every  fancy;  and,  no  matter  what  the 
and  things  which  their  fancy  craves,  these  things  from 
^sted  the  moment  they  are  sought  after  and  there  is  a 
inily  demand  for  them,  acquire,  equally  with  other 
L'udy  objects,  a  real  value,  based  upon  the  amount  of 
)rod-  other  things  which  men  give  in  order  to  obtain 
:can  them.  Although  there  is  nothing  that  is  indif- 
les8,  ferent  in  the  feelings  and  tastes  which  dictate  the 
It  to  employment  of  wealth,  from  the  standpoint  of 
)r  it,  morality,  of  the  future  and  of  social  progress, 
1  the  nothing  can  prevent  the  objects  which  serve  to 
not  gratify  frivolous  and  even  blamable  desires  from 
aller  having  the  value  of  the  objects  for  which  they  can 
I  for  be  exchanged.  —  Among  other  consequences  fol- 
at  is  lowing  the  opinion  that  value  should  have  a  fun- 
damental principle  in  one  of  the  material  qualities 
inherent  in  things,  there  is  one  consequence  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  many  controversies,  that  we 
can  not  pass  it  over  in  silence  here.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  it  were  possible  that  immaterial 
things,  acts,  efforts,  services,  which  are  not  real- 
ized under  a  tangible  and  durable  form,  could  have 
a  value;  and  a  goodly  number  of  writers  have  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  The  services  of  govern- 
ments, of  magistrates,  of  the  clergy,  of  physicians, 
and  of  members  of  the  bar;  instruction  given  by 
masters,  professors  and  artists — all  these  and  many 
one  other  similar  things  have  been  declared  without 
Her-  real  value;  and  tliis  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
lave  very  evident  that  those  who  felt  the  want  of  these 
aires  services  did  not  hesitate  to  give,  in  order  to  obtain 
\  es,  them,  large  quantities  of  things  to  which  value 
our  was  attributed  because  of  their  materiality.  This 
and  erroneous  opinion  has  now,  however,  but  few  ad- 
•ino-  herents.  It  is  recognized  that  nothing  which  men 
nre.  prize  sufficiently  to  give  a  price  for,  can  be  devoid 
this  of  value,  and  that  those  things  which  are  called 
i  of  immaterial  have,  like  all  other  things,  a  value  pro- 
pos-  portioned  to  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  different 
em,  things  which  they  put  those  who  dispose  of  such 
1  to  immaterial  products  in  a  way  to  procure  for  them- 
iints  selves.  This  error  regarding  immaterial  services 
iK-e  has  not  been  confined  to  the  question  of  value; 
s  to  we  meet  with  it  also  in  essays  upon  production, 
ipe-  wealth  and  labor.  —  Rarity  deserves  special  men- 
»  of  tion.  It  is  not,  like  materiality,  duration,  labor, 
f)ne  or  utility,  a  quality  substantially  incorporated  in 
this  things;  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  disproportion 
can  between  the  quantity  in  demand  and  the  quantity 
and  obtainable,  and  it,  therefore,  exercises  an  effectual 
tlic  influence  on  the  value  of  the  things  of  which  it  is 
(itf-  either  the  ordinary  or  the  accidental  lot.  What 
t'ld;  causes  rarity  is  the  impossibility  of  incieasing  a 
)r  a  thing  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
?  a  it;  hence  they  vie  for  its  possession,  and  give  in 
on-     exchange  for  it  a  much  larger  quantity  of  other 
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ire  of  cir-  is  there  anything  easier.  We  liave  the  word  price 
their  ex-  to  designate  the  value  of  things  in  coined  money; 
ule  their  we  have  the  terms  immediate  or  direct  vtility,  and 
-  And  f:o  other  expressions  to  designate  what  is  so  improp- 
laced  tlie  erly  called  value  in  use.  It  is  easy  to  reserve  for 
j(I  out  as  each  thing  an  expression  which  maintains  in  Ian- 
ict  meas-  guage  the  distinction  itself,  the  special  sense  which 
element  belongs  to  it. — Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
wise  fol-  therefore,  that  through  the  rest  of  this  article  we 
t  in  the  shall  use  the  word  value  only  in  its  real  pense.  It 
against  shall  l)e  used  to  express  only  the  quantity  either 
m  fixed  of  a  thing  or  of  the  things  in  general  which  a 
more  or  thing  serves  to  obtain;  in  other  words,  the  power 
Dmpen-  of  acquisition  which  it  exercises  by  means  of  ex- 
demon-  change.  —  Upon  what  conditions  may  thinjLjs  be 
iires.  —  considered  to  possess  value?  On  what  foundations 
consid-  does  the  property  which  renders  them  exchange- 
value,  able,  rest?  What  are  the  circumstances  which  de- 
e  same  terraine  in  what  quantity  one  thing  shall  be  given 
1  times  for  another?  The  meaning  of  the  word  value  once 
vidual ;  clearly  determined .  these  questions  become  simple, 
lentary  and  are  easily  solved.  — First  of  all,  it  is  plain 
iires,  a  that  nothing  is  exchangeable  except  upon  condi- 
j)ower  tion,  first,  of  possessing  qualities  which  render  it 
neces-  desirable,  and  second,  of  being  obtainable  only  at 
iipply.  the  cost  of  some  effort  and  pains.  No  one  gives 
is;  for  any  of  those  things  which  every  one  mny  have 
ind  in  without  labor,  and  value  Mongs  only  to  those 
sump-  things  whose  possession  costs  lnlK>r  and  fatigue. 
limits,  The  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  thing  compares 
■t.  but  the  satisfaction  which  it  will  nfford  him  with  the 
nister  sacrifices  he  must  make  to  obtain  it,  and  decides 
y.  the  to  part  with  such  or  such  a  quantity  of  other 
ijjtive  things  which  belong  to  him,  in  order  to  procure 
noes,  it.  It  matters  little  what  motives  prompt  him 
I  and  to  acquire  it,  whether  an  imperative  want,  a 
inuu-  frivolous  taste,  or  a  simple  caprice,  the  thing 
)<r('<l,  has  the  value  at  the  moment  of  what  he  con- 
rtion  sents  to  give  for  it.  The  diamond  for  which  a 
cases  value  equal  to  a  thousand  hectolitres  of  grain  is 
•(»no-  offered  and  accepted,  uh»  as  much  value  as  the«e 
liow  thousand  hectolitres.  In  like  mnnner,  a  hundred 
fself  kilogrammes  of  salt  are  worth  no  more  than  the 
(led,  lesson  of  a  dancing  master,  or  the  service  of 
ind.  a  hair  dres.ser,  if  the  price  paid  for  the  lesson 
sue-  or  the  service  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  buy 
cite  the  same  quantity  of  salt. — The  qualities  which 
cies  render  things  desirable,  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
I  lite  ing  them  without  ix?rsonal  lalK)r,  or  without  giving 
f  I  lie  in  exchange  for  them  other  things  which  have  cost 
irni  personal  labor :  such  are  the  conditions  which  con- 
^(•If  tpv  value  on  things.  The  extent  or  the  measiire 
he  of  the  value  of  a  thing  depends  upon  the  greater 
'  in  or  less  diflSculty  which  those  who  covet  or  need  it 
(T-  find  in  procuring  it.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
of  momentary  value  of  a  thing  depend  upon  the  re- 
\v'  lation  existing  between  its  supply  and  the  demnml 
ro-  for  ii.  If  a  product  is  not  to  be  found  in  suflieient 
Ih»  quantity  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  it,  those 
•t  H  who  desire  it  enter  into  competition  for  its  posses- 
•h  sion;  they  give  in  exchange  for  it  more  of  other 
u\  products,  or  of  the  money  with  which  other  prod- 
h-  ucts  are  bought,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  value 
>r  I  rises.    If  the  contrary  happens,  that  is,  if  a  product 
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necessitates  in  those  places  that  detennine  the  gen- 
eral value  of  products.  It  follows  that  this  value 
corresponds,  not  to  an  average  cost,  but  to  the  cost 
of  the  part  of  the  product  which  reaches  the  mar- 
ket after  having  required  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  different  costs.  In  the  actual  state  of  demand 
that  portion  has  its  outlet  just  as  the  others  have, 
and  among  similar  products  it  is  the  dearest  which 
regulate  the  value  of  all,  thus  adding  to  those 
which  are  cheaper  a  value  greater  than  their  cost 
of  production.  This  fact  is  deserving  of  all  the 
more  attention,  because  many  modern  writers  have 
overlooked  it  when  discussing  the  large  profits 
reaped  by  certain  producers,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently when  discussing  the  subject  of  rent.  —  It 
is,  for  instance,  a  common  opinion  that  the  rent  of 
land  contributes  to  raise  the  price  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  it  would  be  otherwise  under 
combinations  different  from  those  which  up  to  the 


the  price  present  time  have  governed  property.  Nothing, 
Ln  indus-  however,  could  be  more  decidedly  false.  Like  all 
tal  of  its  other  products,  tliose  of  the  soil  owe  their  value 
inomcut  to  the  demand  for  them.  All  lands  are  not  equally 
ist  other  fertile;  they  can  not  all  produce  on  the  same  con- 
ince  the  ditions,  and  whenever  the  wants  of  consumption 
ho  make  are  such  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  lands  of  in- 
to bo  re-  fcrior  quality,  their  products  must  necessarily  be 
until  it  paid  for  at  a  price  which  will  compensate  for  the 
1  in  the  cost  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  such  lands.  In 
je  value  a  country  like  France,  in  which  wheat  has,  on  an 
ry,  if  a  average,  a  value  of  a  little  more  than  eighteen 
ban  the  francs  per  hectolitre,  there  are  lands  on  which  its 
irod  to  value  is  not  twelve,  and  on  these  lands  the  excess 
le  in  its  of  the  value  for  which  the  wheat  is  exchanged 
offered  over  the  costs  at  which  it  is  harvested  is  a  rent 
nt  that  which  accrues  to  the  owners  of  these  lands.  But 
at  the  this  rent  has  no  influence  upon  the  accrued  value 
ts  nat-  to  cereals ;  it  is  simply  the  effect  of  that  value, 
mpcti-  The  population  of  France  could  not  do  without 
t  .suffl-  that  part  of  the  wheat  crop  which  could  not  be 
nishcs  produced  at  a  cost  less  than  eighteen  francs  per 
istnes  hectolitre,  and  it  is  this  part  which  assigns  to  the 
r  and  other  parts  their  natural  value.  If  the  demand 
i;;,  to  for  the  means  of  subsistence  should  increase  to 
111?  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  cultivation  of 
»f  the  lands  on  which  wheat  could  not  be  produced  ex- 
onies  cept  at  an  average  cost  of  twenty  francs  per  hec- 
Icter-  tolitre,  its  value  would  rise  still  higher,  and  with 
their  it  the  rent  which  the  land  paid  to  those  who  owned 
t  all  it.  —  The  superaddition  of  value,  which  the  wants 
'rom  of  consumption  confer,  as  compared  with  the 
liva-  products  of  their  cost,  or  the  products  of  the  ma- 
Fur  jor  part  of  the  land,  exists  also  in  the  case  of  a 
uch  multitude  of  different  industries.  Thus  it  is  the 
uch  cost  of  extracting  ore  from  those  mines  in  which 
1  is  such  cost  is  greatest,  but  whose  product  is  neces- 
Jue  I  sary  in  order  to  meet  the  demand,  which  fixes  the 
r  in  I  value  of  the  ore.  The  same  is  true  in  man uf act- 
riot  I  uring  industries;  the  demand  for  the  articles  which 
fa-  I  they  produce  raises  the  value  of  these  articles  to  a 
I  en  I  ii^ure  necessary  to  pay  for  the  products  of  those 
cet  I  manufacturing  industries  which  are  carried  on,  it 
be  I  matters  not  for  what  reason,  at  the  greatest  ex- 
on  I  penae;  and  the  higher  net  cost  which  is  peculiar 
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reaterquan-  forerunner  of  that  class  of  mere  politicians  which 
ich  fluctua-  has  since  1829  generally  supplanted  the  previous 
1  are  of  fre-  race  of  trained  statesmen;  as  a  smooth,  easy  and 
en  it  is  easy  adroit  manager  of  political  machinery,  without 
)tice(l,  how-  political  principles,  constitutional  training,  or 
facts,  there  scruples  in  party  warfare,  revering  in  politics 
^ladually.  only  the  Albany  regency,  and  Martin  Van  Buren 
facturc  re-  as  its  prophet.  All  this  must  be  admitted,  but 
lis  is,  that,  only  in  part.  That  Van  Buren  had  political 
mulates  in  principles  and  the  courage  to  maintain  them,  even 
e  forced  to  in  opposition  to  his  own  party,  is  shown  by  his 
(s.  —  Such  opposition,  in  the  New  York  convention  of  1821, 
1  (side over  to  the  popular  idea  of  universal  suffrage,  to 
notaqual-  "cheapening  the  right  of  suffrage  by  conferring 
ii  i)roduct  it  with  an  indiscriminating  hand  upon  every  one, 
)  effect  of  black  or  white,  who  would  be  kind  enough  to 
to  obtain;  condescend  to  accept  it";  by  his  opposition,  in 
riven  mo-  the  same  convention,  to  the  equally  popular  pro- 
ile  supply  posal  to  exclude  the  blacks  from  the  right  of  suf- 
momeut,  frage;  by  his  refusal,  during  the  panic  of  1837, 
lose  num-  to  violate  his  political  creed  by  recommending  in- 
n's pleas-  tcrference  by  government  with  the  course  of  busi- 
le  fluctu-  ness;  and  by  his  refusal  in  1844  to  compass  his 
.ays  pre-  own  nomination  to  the  presidency  by  indorsing 
ilts  from  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On  the  whole,  he  may 
d  by  the  be  set  down  midway  between  the  earlier  and  the 
the  pro-  later  schools  of  politicians,  with  defined  princi- 
;  general  pies  derived  from  his  education  among  the  former, 
all  ques-  and  yet  with  sufficient  power  of  adaptation  to 
compli-  make  use  of  the  vicious  machinery  of  the  latter. 
—  See  Holland's  Life  of  Van  Buren;  Dawson's 
Life  of  Van  Buren;  W.  A.  Butler's  Martin  Van 
Buren;  Emmons'  Ltfe  of  Van  Buren;  Abbott's 
Live*  of  the  PreMents,  241;  3  Parton's  Life  of 
Jatkion;  2  Hammond's  Political  History  of  New 
York;  Jenlgns'  Oovernors  of  New  York,  846;  4 
Tucker's  United  States,  294 ;  Bradford's  Federal 
Oacernmeni,  434;  2  von  Hoist's  United  States,  147; 
2  Statesman's  Manual,  1158  (for  his  messages). 
There  is  a  pen  portrait  of  Van  Buren  in  2  von 
Hoist,  149.  Mackenzie's  Life  and  Times  of  Van 
Buren  is  a  collection  of  stolen  private  letters  of 
Van  Buren  and  others,  giving  a  painful  interior 
view  of  "practical  politics  "  in  1819-37. 
I  Alexai^dbr  Johkston. 
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YERMONTy  a  state  of  the  American  Union.  — 
The  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  (see  those  states)  was  long  disputed. 
It  was  settled  in  1740;  but,  before  that  time,  both 
colonies  had  made  large  grants  of  land  to  intend- 
ing settlers  in  the  disputed  territory.    After  the 
settlement,  a  new  question  came  up.     New  Hamp- 
shire, believing  that  her  territory  extended  at  least 
as  far  west  as  that  of  Ma^ssiK-husetts,  claimed  all 
the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  cov- 
ered by  the  present  state  of  Vermont,  and,  pursu- 
ing the  usual  policy  in  such  cases,  continued  to 
make  grunts  of  land  therein,  in  order  to  fill  it 
witli  settlers  devotwl  to  her  interests,  and  dejiend- 
ent  on  her  supremacy  for  the  title  to  their  lands. 
In  1749  New  York  appcari^d  as  a  claimant,  though 
on  what  ground  it  is  hard  to  see.     She  had  acqui^ 
esced  in  the  western  boundary  of  3Ia8sachufiettB 
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heayj  and  certain  majority  for  one  party  has  hin- 
dered the  national  elevation  of  Vermont's  leading 
men,  among  whom  may  be  specified  the  follow- 
ing: Stephen  Roe  Bradley,  democratic  United 
States  senator  1791-d  and  1801-13;  Dudley  Chase 
(uncle  of   Salmon  P.  Chase),  democratic  United 
States  senator  1813-17  and  1825-31,  and  state  chief 
justice  1817-21 ;  Nathaniel  Chipman,  state  chief 
justice  178^91  and  1794-7,  United  States  district 
judgel791-4,  and  United  States  senator  1797-1803; 
Martin  Chittenden,  federalist  congressman  1803- 
13,  and  governor  1813-15;  Jacob  Collamer,  state 
judge   1833-42  and  1850-54,  whig  congressman 
1848-9,  postmaster  general  under  Taylor  1849-^50, 
and  republican  United  States  senator  1855-65 ; 
George  F.  Edmunds  (republican),  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives  1854-9  and  senate 
1861-2,  United  States  senator  1866-87,  one  of  tlie 
most  prominent  members  of  that  body,  and  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  republican  presidential 
nomination  in  1880 ;  Horace  Everett,  whig  con- 
gressman 1829-43;  Solomon  Foot,  whig  congress- 
man 1843-7,  and  republican  United  States  senator 
ia57-66;  Hiland  Hall,  whig  congressman  1831-43, 
and  state  judge  1846-50  ;  Matthew  Lyon,  demo- 
cratic congressman    1797-1801,   afterward  from 
Kentucky,  1803-11,  most  noted  for  his  rough-and- 
tumble  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  house  in  January, 
1798,  with  Roger  Griswold,  a  Connecticut  federal- 
ist, and  for  his  trial  and  imprisonment  later  in  the 
year,  under  the  sedition  law;  George  P.  Marsh, 
whig  congressman  1843-9,  and  minister  to  Italy 
1861-82;  Justin  S.  Morrill,  republican  congress- 
man 1855-67,  and  United  States  senator  1867-85; 
Samuel  S.  Phelps,  state  judge  1831-8,  and  whig 
United  States  senator  1839-51  and  1853-4;  Luke 
P.  Poland,  state  judge  1848-65,  republican  United 
States  senator  1865-7,  and  congressman  1867-75; 
Samuel   Prentiss,  whig    United    States   senator 
1831-42.  and  federal  district  judge  1842-57;  Will- 
iam Slade,  whig  congressman  1831-43,  and  gov- 
ernor 1844-6;  and  Isaac  Tichenor  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  original  independent  government,  state 
judge  1791-6,  federalist   United  States  senator 
179^7  and  1815-21,  and  governor  1797-1807  and 
1808-9. —  The  name  Vermont,  equivalent  to  Green 
Mountain,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  1777  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Toung,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  infant  republic  of  "  new  Connecticut," 
and  at  once  adopted. —  See  2  Poore's  Federal  and 
State  Constitutions;  2  Hough's  American  Constitu- 
tions; 4  Doeumentary  Ilistory  of  New  York,  329  (cor- 
respondence between  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire); CW^mBxi's  Life  of  Seth  Warner;  1  Sparks' 
A^merican  Biography  (life  of  Ethan  Allen);  Slade's 
Vermont  State  Papers;  Chase's  Early  History  of 
VerTnont;  Hiland  Hall's  History  of  Vermont  (to 
of  it.   I  1791) ;  Allen's  History  of  Vermont  (1798);  B.  H. 
'  -^  •"       Hall's  History  of  Eastern  Vermont  (to  1800);  Will- 
iams' History  of  Vermont  (to  1807);  Beckley's  His- 
tory of  Vermont  (1846);  Carpenter's  History  of  Ver- 
fnont  (to  1852);  Thompson's  History  of  Vermont 
(^^ith  supplement,  1858);  Walton's  Vermont  Reg- 
isier.  Alexander  Johkbtok. 
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congress  could  hardly  have  attempted  without 
civil  war.  (See  Judiciary.)  Aug.  28.  after  the 
senate  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
Charles  Pinckney  moved  that  power  be  given 
to  two-thirds  of  each  house  to  negative  state  laws; 
but  six  states  to  five  refused  to  send  the  proposi- 
tion to  the  committee.  In  a  single  case,  that  of 
state  impost  laws,  a  power  of  "  revision  and  con- 
trol" was  reserved  to  congress,  Sept.  15.  (See 
Internal  Improvements.) — Hamilton's  plan, 
as  read  June  18,  and  still  more  as  finally  elaborated 
for  preservation  by  Madison,  would  have  made 
the  executive  veto  power  a  tremendous  instru- 
ment. It  provided  that  "the  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  each  state  shall  be  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  tlie  United  States,  and  shall  have  a 
right  to  negative  all  laws  about  to  be  passed  in 
the  state  of  which  he  shall  be  governor  or  presi- 
dent, subject  to  such  qualifications  as  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States  shall  prescribe";  and 
that  "no  bill,  resolution  or  act  of  the  [national] 
senate  and  assembly  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law 
until  it  shall  have  received  the  assent  of  the  pres- 
ident, or  of  the  vice-president  when  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  president;  and  if  such  assent  shall 
not  have  been  given  within  ten  days  after  such 
bill,  resolution  or  other  act  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him  for  that  purpose,  the  same  shall  not 
1)0  a  law;  and  no  bill,  resolution  or  other  act,  not 
assented  to,  shall  be  revived  in  the  same  session 
of  the  legislature."  This  proposition  was  never 
formally  offered,  and  could  never  have  been 
passed ;  but  it  is  an  instructive  example  of  a 
"  high-toned  government,"  according  to  federalist 
ideas.  —  As  finally  adopted,  the  veto  provision 
gives  the  president  power  to  return,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  any 
bill  or  joint  order,  resolution  or  vote,  of  the  two 
houses.  If  the  vetoed  bill  is  then  passed  again  by 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  it  becomes  a  law ;  if 
not,  it  is  a  nullity.  If  the  president  does  not  re- 
turn the  bill,  with  objections,  within  ten  da3*8 
(Sundays  excepted),  it  becomes  a  law,  unless  con- 
gress adjourns  within  the  ten  days,  in  which  case  it 
shall  not  l)c  a  law.  This  last  stipulation  gives  the 
president  an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills,  etc..  passed 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  a  session  of  congress: 
he  has  only  to  retain  them,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pocket,  and  they  are  a  nullity,  even  though  nine- 
teuths  of  both  hmises  should  desire  to  pa-s  them 
over  the  veto.  This  potent  executive  weapon, 
angrily  called  a  "pocket  veto"  at  the  time,  was 
flret  employed  by  Jackson  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1H29-30.  He  had  vetoed  the  Maysviilc 
road  bill  (see  Ixternal  Improvements),  but 
many  of  his  supiwrters  iu  congress  were  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements,  and  he  chose  to  employ 
the  pocket  veto  on  two  similar  bills  pa.ssed  after- 
ward. When,  in  1RJJ3,  he  disposed  of  Clay's  dis- 
tribution })ill  in  the  same  manner,  the  whigs 
evolved  the  ingenious  theor}'  that  the  "  adjourn- 
ment" mentioned  in  the  constitution,  which  made 
a  pocket  veto  possible,  meant  only  a  voluntary 
,  adjournment  by  congress;  that  the  close  of  a  two- 


I  service  wtta  not  an  adjournment  in 
ince  the  conslltutton,  DOt  congress, 
e  return  of  bilU;  and  that  bills  re- 
e  president  at  the  end  of  a  congress 
without  his  signature.  This  notion 
^rously  pressed,  however.  Evident- 
put  the  president  at  the  mercj  of  a 
f  in  congress,  which  would  only  need 
nal  passage  of  a  bill  so  late  on  March 
t  year  as  to  make  it  physically  im- 
he  president  to  use  his  veto  power.  — 
iccn  questioned  whether  the  "  two- 
i  house,"  requisite  to  pass  biiia  over 
;wo-tiiird9  of  the  number  elected,  or 
T  present.  The  latter  was  undoubl- 
ntion;  for  the  constilutioa  provides 
ty  of  each  house  shall  be  a  quorum 
IS,  and  refers  repeatedly  to  this  quo- 
ouse."  In  but  one  case,  the  power 
e  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties, 
Lpresely  the  words  "  two-thirds  of  the 
;n(";  but  the  treaty  power  is  rather 
.n  legislative,  and  Ibis  provision  can 
iny  bearing  on  the  plain  inlent  of  the 
in  maltera  of  simple  legislation. — 
,n  veto  system  seems  to  have  struck 
Iddle  line,  and  attempts  to  modify  it 
ve  generally  proved  injurious.  The 
itution  of  1788  gave  the  king  a  veto 
i  provision  that  the  passage  of  a  law 
1  succession  should  override  the  veto; 
a  failure,  for  the  Impatience  of  the 
not  wait  three  years  for  acompliance 
1.  The  Mexican  constitution  of  1824, 
I  the  presidential  veto  ot  the  United 
each  house  a  qualified  veto  on  the 
ows:  if  a  bill,  passed  by  one  bouse 
by  the  other,  should  again  be  passed 
louse  by  a  two- thirds  vote,  it  could 
Led  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  other 
this  had  only  its  natural  effect  of 
.revolution  by  a  powerless  majority, 
tion,  llie  power  to  veto  single  clausijB, 
!  confederate  constitution  of  1861, 
»  consideration.  (See  Ridesb,  I.) 
It  TDK  Constitution.  Thefirstexer- 
0  power  was  by  Wasliington,  April  5, 
APPORTIONMENT,)  Until  1830  there 
e  vetoes,  two  by  Washington,  none 
Jefferson,  six  by  Madison,  and  one 
The  most  imporUint  of  these  were 
10  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Uniwd 
Jan.  80,  1810  (see  Bank  Contro. 
I,  his  veto  of  the  internal  improve- 
rcb  8,  1817,  and  Monroe's  Cumber- 
to,  May  4,  1823.  (See  Intkknai. 
Ts.  II.)  Jaclison  vetoed  nine  bills 
ly  8  distribution  bill,  which  he  for- 
Dec.  5, 1833,  after  giving  it  a  pocket 
eceding  session.  Most  ot  these  vetoes 
ntemal  improvement  bills;  but  one, 
""*  "Pon  a  now  United  Slates  bank 
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>r  the  meeting  of  congress.    This  f  re- 
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quent  use  of  the  veto  power  by  Jsckwnfuniiiln 
the  bond  which  united  a  great  number  of  elemai 
into  the  whig  party,  and  gave  it  a  Dime.  (& 
Wmo  Party,  II.)  TLe  whig  animoaiy  to  [1 
veto  power  was  revived  by  ilseierdse  during  Ti 
ier's  administration.  HevctoedlnoL'DlltdSuti 
bank  bills,  Aug.  IS  sod  Sept.  ».  1641  (see  Si.v 
Cos TRO VERS [Es,  IT.| ;  Iwo  tariff  IhIIs,  Juie  2 
and  Aug.  B,  1S43;  a  bill  for  hnrboiiniproveiiieDl 
in  eastern  stales,  June  11,  1844;  asd  a  bill  fo 
building  two  revenue  culten.  Feb.  20.  IBS.  iii 
account  of  ambiguity  in  the  language.  M 
vetoed  two  bills,  a  river  and  harbor  bill,  .\iif.  3 
1846,  and  a  bill  for  Ihe  setllemenl  ot  Fitnci  ipo 
nation  claims,  Aug,  8. 1846;  but  sd  Inknullji 
prorement  bill,  passed  llsreh  3, 184T.  vbicb  k 
been  disposed  of  by  a  pocket  veto,  wos  forDutli 
vetoed  at  the  following  session,  Dec,  15,  !S(' 
Pierce  used  the  veto  nine  limes,  on  a  bill  irto 
priating  lands  for  insane  ponr.  May  3,  liW;  u 
internal  improvement  bill.  Aug,  4,  IS^;  aFre^t 
spoliation  claims  bill.  Feb,  17.  1855;  an  appropri 
ation  for  the  Collins  ocean  mail  ilearaers.Slircii!. 
1855;  Iwo  special  internal  improvemenl  bills,  Hi] 
18,  1856.  another  May  22,  and  two  olben.  An?, 
11  and  Aug,  14.  Buclianan  vetoed  a  hoineaf^ 
bill,  June  33,  1860.  in  which  the  price  of  W 
bad  been  reduced  by  southern  BenalDialoeolo* 
a  figure  (25  cents  an  acre)  as  to  prOToteaWo 
Lincoln  regularly  staled  any  ffiinnr  obJKlioiu 
which  he  held  to  any  bill  in  the  message  ipP">y°! 
It;  and  congress  usually  obvisled  'lie  "'jl^"" 
by  auppiemenlary  legislation.  June  23, 1»-.  ' 
vetoed  a  bill  to  allow  Ibe  circulation  ot  totiM 
of  less  than  $5  value  i«  the  Dislrict  of  ftl^mbi^ 
July  12,  1862,  while  approving  ft  ;^5!!?^';^|^ 
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nessee, 1870;  Texas,  1886  (republic),  1845  (state); 
Virginia,  1870  ;  Wisconsin,  1848.  In  Maryland 
(1867)  and  Nebraska  (1875)  a  three-fifths  vote  ia 
requisite.  But  one  state,  Kentucky,  has  changed 
from  a  two-thirds  vote  (1792)  to  a  majority  vote 
(1799).  The  following  states,  now  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote,  as  above,  required  only  a  ma- 
jority vote  at  first:  Florida,  1838 ;  Illinois,  1848; 
Missouri,  1820.  Connecticut,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  without  the  veto  power  until  it  waa 
granted  in  the  years  mentioned  above.  In  Ne- 
braska a  two-thirds  vote  only  was  needed  from 
1866  until  1875.  In  Illinois,  1818-48,  the  veto 
power  was  given  to  the  governor  and  supreme 
court  judges,  to  be  reversed  by  a  majority  vote; 
and  in  New  York,  1777-1821,  to  the  governor, 
chancellor  and  supreme  court  judges,  to  be  re- 
versed by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  Vermont,  1786- 
1836,  a  suspensory  power  until  the  following  ses- 
sion was  given  to  the  governor  and  council.  In 
the  states  the  tendency  generally  has  been  to  in- 
crease  the  strength  of  the  veto  power  by  making 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
requisite  to  override  it,  and,  further,  by  giving 
the  power  to  veto  single  sections  of  appropriation 
bills.  (See  Riderb,  III.) — The  veto  messages 
until  1858  are  in  the  Statesman's  Manual;  since 
that  time  they  must  be  sought  under  their  dates  in 
the  Congressional  Globe  and  Congressional  Record. 
See  also  4  Franklin's  Works,  283 ;  4  Elliot's  De- 
bates, 620;  5  t6.,  108,  130,  151,  190.  205,  385,  534, 
560,  588-9  ;  2  Curtis'  Histoi-y  of  the  Constitution, 
57,  264;  4  Whig  Beview,  325;  9  ib.,  16;  10  ib.,  Ill; 
14  Benton's  Debates  of  Congress,  494;  3  Webster'a 
Works,  416;  1  tft..  267  ;  1  Colton's  Life  and  Tims9 
of  Clay,  496;  1  Kent's  Commentaries,  226;  Fedsr- 
aUst,  LI.,  LXXIII.;  Story's  Commentaries,  §878, 
and  note  to  g  1566  (Madison's  letter  of  June  25, 
1831,  on  the  veto);  Poore's  Federal  and  State  Con- 
stitutions, At.kxawder  Johkston. 

YICE-PBESIDENT.  (See  Executivb,  V.  ; 
Electors;  Senate;  Adionistrationb.) 

YIBGlINIAy  one  of  the  thirteen  original  statea 
of  the  American  Union.  Its  area  formed  part  of 
a  general  grant  of  James  I.,  April  10,  1606,  to 
two  companies,  controlled  by  a  general  council 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  whole  grant  covering- 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  north  latitude  34°  to  north 
latitude  45*'.  The  special  grant  to  the  ''  London 
company,"  with  which  we  have  to  do,  included 
the  mainland  and  islands  between  latitude  34° 
and  latitude  41°,  or  from  about  Cape  Fear  to 
Long  Island  sound;  and  the  special  grant  to  the 
"  Plymouth  company  "  extended  from  latitude 
88°  to  latitude  45°,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont. 
Between  latitude  38°  and  latitude  41°,  where  the 
grants  conflicted,  neither  company  was  to  plant  a 
colony  within  100  miles  of  a  colony  previously 
planted  by  the  other.  Under  this  grant  settle- 
ment was  begun  at  Jamestown,  May  18,  1607. 
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stitution was  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  of  210,585 
to  9,186,  July  6.  1869.  At  the  same  election  the 
disfranchisement  clauses,  which  Imd  oiustHl  the 
long  delay  in  rutificaiiim,  and  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  separate  vote  under  an  act  of  congress  of 
April  10,  1869,  were  rejected.  In  X876  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  requiring  the  payment  of  a  cap 
itation  tax  before  voting,  disfranchising  for  petit 
larceny,  and  empowering  the  legislature  to  remove 
dueling  disabilities  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  cap- 
itation tax  was  subsequently  abolished  by  another 
amendment. — Govkknobb.  Patrick  Henrj',  177ft 
-9;  Thos.  Jefferson,  1779-81;  Thos.  Nelson,  1781; 
Benjamin  Harrison,  1781-4;  Patrick  Henry .1784-6; 
Edmund  Randolph,  1786-8;  Beverley  Randolph,. 
1788-91;  Henry  Lee,  1791-4;  liobert  Brooke, 
1794-6;  James  Wood.  1796-9;  James  Monroe,. 
1799-1802;  John  Page,  1802-5;  Wm..  H.  C'alx-lU 
1806-8;  John  Tyler,  1808-11;  James  Monroe, 
1811;  George  W.  Smith,  1811-12;  James  Barbour, 
1812-14;  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  1814-16;  James  P. 
Preston,  1816-19;  Thos.  Mtmn  Riindolph,  181 9-22; 
James  Pleasant,  1822-6;  John  Tyler,  1825-7;  Will- 
mm  B.  Giles.  1827-80;  John  Floyd,  1830-84;  Lit- 
tleton W.  Tazewell,  1834-6;  Windham  RobcTt son, 
1836-7;  David  Campbell,  1837-40;  Thos.  W.  Gil- 
mer, 1840-41;  John  Rutherford,  1841-2;  John  M. 
Gregory,  1842-8;  James  McDowell,  1843-6;  Wm. 
Smith,  1846-9;  John  B.  Floyd,  1849-^2;  Joseph 
Johnson,  1852-6;  Henry  A.  Wise,  1856-60;  Jolin 
Letcher,  1860-64;  William  Smith,  1864-5;  Franc  is 
II.  Pierpont,  1865-8;  Henry  H.  Wills,  1868-70; 
Gill)ert  C.  Walker,  1870-74;  James  L.  Kemper, 
1874-8;  F.  W.  M.  Holladay,  1878-82;  Wm.  E. 
Cameron,  1882-6.  —  Political  History.  For 
the  century  succeeding  the  opening  of  the  conflict 
with  tlie  mother  country,  1760-1860,  the  whole 
policy  of  Virginia  is  expressed  in  the  declaration 
of  her  bill  of  rights,  "  that  no  government  sepa- 
rate from  or  independent  of  the  government  of 
Virginia  sliould  be  erected  or  established  within 
the  limits  thereof."  Under  the  colonial  system  the 
resistance  to  encroachment  was  directed  against 
the  king's  governors,  and  under  the  constitution 
against  the  federal  government ;  and  the  only 
period  during  which  the  Virginia  policy  ever  had 
full  and  free  play  was  that  of  the  confederation 
and  the  few  years  of  loose  alliance  that  preceded 
it,  1775-89.  Size,  population,  wealth  and  concur- 
rence of  sentiment  among  leading  men  made  Vir- 
ginia the  great  exponent  of  "state  sovereignty."' 
(See  that  title.)  For  such  a  rdle  her  colonial  his 
tory  went  far  to  prepare  her.  The  character  of 
her  immigration,  its  sympathy  in  blood,  brcnding 
and  prejudices  with  the  English  royalist  party  of 
1620-80,  and  the  final  impress  given  to  the  mould 
by  the  establishment  of  a  state  church,  were  all 
calculated  to  make  Virginians  fully  conscious  of 
their  own  importance,  and  ready  to  maintain  their 
individual  opinions.  Further,  the  necessarily 
backwoods  character  of  Virginia  life,  the  absence 
of  any  such  object  of  loyalty  as  a  personally  pres- 
ent king,  and  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery, 
tended  to  exaggerate  in  the  Virginian  the  personal 
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Tyler  and  B.  W.  Leigh  to  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, and  to  make  Gilmer  governor;  and  in  1840  its 
presidential  electors  were  defeated  by  only  1,893 
votes  out  of  86,894.  Thereafter  it  remained  an 
opposition  party,  with  about  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  vote.  Its  best  known  leaders  were  Tyler. 
Leigh,  John  Minor  Botts,  Preston,  Stuart  and 
Faulkner,  those  of  the  democrats  being  W.  C. 
Rives,  Dromgoole,  Mason,  Hunter,  Bocock,  Letch- 
er and  Wise.  After  1849  the  whig  vote  decreased, 
and  after  1858  most  of  its  former  leaders  became 
democrats.  But  some,  not  choosing  to  take  that 
course,  adopted  the  **  know-nothing  "  organization 
(see  American  Party),  and  contested  the  state 
with  about  the  former  whig  vote.  The  propor- 
tionate popular  vote  may  be  seen  by  the  results  of 
the  elections  for  governor:  (1855)  Henry  A.  Wise, 
democrat,  83,424,  Thos.  S.  Flournoy,  "Ameri- 
can," 73,244;  (1859)  John  Letcher,  democrat, 
77,112,  Wm.  L.  Goggin,  *  American,"  71.548. 
In  spite  of  the  large  minority  vote,  the  democrats 
continued  to  control  the  legislature  and  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  congressmen.  —  As  the  sectional 
disputes  of  1850-60  began  to  verge  evidently  to- 
ward war,  Virginia  strove  hardest  to  avert  that 
calamity.  (See  Border  States.)  The  struggle 
for  the  state's  electoral  vote  in  1860  was  won  by 
the  old  whig  element  (see  Constitutional  Union 
Party),  the  popular  vote  standing  74,681  for  Bell, 
74.828  for  Breckinridge,  16,290  for  Douglas,  and 
1,929  (in  western  Virginia)  for  Lincoln.  The  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  in  January,  1861, 
called  a  peace  convention  of  all  the  states  (see 
Congress,  Peace)  ;  appointed  commissioners  to 
ask  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  to  keep  the  peace  for 
I  sixty  days;  and,  in  calling  a  state  convention,  pro- 
vided that  its  action  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  These  pacific 
measures  were  due  solely  to  the  general  dislike  of 
secession  by  the  people,  who  knew  that  in  case  of 
war  their  state  must  be  the  battle  ground;  and  the 
real  feeling  of  the  state  politicians  was  better 
shown  by  the  passage  of  numerous  resolutions  of 
a  covertly  warlike  nature — appropriating  money 
to  arm  the  state,  and  threatening  forcible  resist- 
ance to  any  attempt  by  the  federal  government 
to  coerce  any  seceding  state.  The  convention 
met  Feb.  18,  and  for  two  months  debated  the 
various  propositions  offered.  It  was  so  divided 
that  any  resolution  asserting  the  abstract  right 
of  secession  was  sure  of  a  small  majority  in  favor 
of  it,  while  any  resolution  looking  to  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  right  was  equally  sure  of  a 
slight  majority  against  it.  April  17,  the  delib- 
erations were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  President 
Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  (See  Insurrection.) 
Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the 
stimulus  of  still  greater  mob  excitement  in  Rich- 
mond, an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  88  to  55,  to  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the 
people.  May  23.  But  the  new  order  of  Virginia 
politicians,  unsafe  guides  in  any  such  crisis,  had 
no  great  confidence  in  the  poptilar  vote,  and  pro- 
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1844-5,  and  1847-0  ;  John  Goode,  confederate 
congressman  1862-5 ;  democratic  congressman 
1875-81;  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  Pres.  Har- 
rison), delegate  to  congress  1774-8,  and  governor 
1782-4;  Patrick  Henry,  the  state's  popular  leader 
in  the  revolution,  delegate  to  congress  1774-6, 
governor  1776-9  and  1784-6,  leader  of  the  anti- 
federalists  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  17^8 
(see  CoNBTiTUTiON,  II.),  and  afterward  a  federal- 
ist; Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  democratic  congress- 
man 1837-43  and  1845-7,  United  States  senator 
1847-61,  confederate  senator  1862  (see  Confeder- 
ate States)  ;  Eppa  Hunton,  confedemte  briga- 
dier general,  democratic  congressman  1873-9  (see 
Electorai.  CoMMieeiON);  Arthur  Lee,  congres- 
sional commissioner  to  France  and  Spain  1776-80. 
and  delegate  to  congress  1782-5;  Henry  Lee,  a 
cavalry  officer  in  the  revolution,  deh  gate  to  con- 
gress in  1786,  federalist  governor  1792-5,  and 
congressman  179^1801 ;  Ricliard  Henry  Lee,  del- 
egate to  congress  (see  Declaration  of  Inde- 
Pekdekce)  1774-80  and  1784-7,  and  United  States 
senator  1789-92;  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  whig 
United  States  senator  1834-6,  then  resigning  rather 
than  obey  "instructions"  from  the  legislature; 
William  Mahone,  confederate  major  general,  or- 
ganizer of  the  "readjuster"  party,  and  United 
States  senator  1881-7;  George  Mason,  a  revolu- 
tionary and  anti-federal  leader  (see  Constitution, 
IL);  James  M.  Mason,  democratic  congiessman 
1887-9,  United  States  senator  1847-61,  and  con. 
federate  commissioner  to  Great  Britain;  John  Y. 
l^Iason,  democratic  congressman  1831-7,  secretary 
of  the  navy  under  Tyler  and  Polk  1844-9,  and 
minister  to  Great  Britain  1854-9 ;  Charles  F. 
Mercer,  democratic  congressman  1817-89;  Wil- 
son C  Nicholas,  democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator 1800-4,  congressman  1807-9,  and  governor 
1814-16;  Edmund  Pendleton,  delegate  to  congress 
1774-5  and  president  of  the  Virginia  convention 
of  1788;  William  B.  Preston,  whig  congressman 
1847-9,  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Taylor,  con- 
federate senator  in  1862;  Edmund  Randolph,  del- 
egate to  congress  1779-82,  governor  1786-8  (see 
Convention  of  1787;  Constitution,  II.),  attor- 
ney general  and  secretary  of  state  under  Wash- 
ington, who  requested  him  to  resign  in  1795  for 
official  misconduct;  Peyton  Randolph,  delegate 
to  congress  and  president  of  that  bod)'  1774-5 ; 
Thomas  Mann  Randol))h,  democratic  congressman 
1803-7,  and  governor  1819-22;  William  C.  Rives, 
democratic  congressman  1823-9,  minister  to 
France  1829-32  and  1849-53.  United  Stales  sena- 
tor 1833-4  and  1836-45,  and  confederate  congress- 
man 1861^;  James  A.  Seddon,  democratic  con- 
gressman 1845-7  and  1849-51  (see  Confederate 
States);  Andrew  Stevenson,  democratic  con- 
gressman 182^-34.  speaker  of  the  house  1827-34, 
and  minister  to  Great  Britain  1836-41 ;  Alexander 
H.  II.  Stuart,  whig  congressman  1841-3,  secretary 
of  the  interior  under  Fillmore;  John  Taylor,  dem- 
ocratic United  States  senator  1792-4,  and  1803, 
and  1822-4  (see  authorities  under  CoNSTrrrnoN, 
IV.  c) ;  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  democratic  con- 
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his  statement :  "  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time 
or  place  than  at  another;  if  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  laborers  are  more 
ample,  it  is  and  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  pop- 
ulation. *  *  The  rate  of  wages,  which  results 
from  competition,  distributes  the  whole  wage  fund 
among  the  whole  laboring  population. "  Let  us  add 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  given  by  Mr.  Mill, 
twenty -one  years  later,  when  its  validity  had  been 
rudely  questioned.  *'  There  is  supposed  to  be,  at 
any  given  instant,  a  sum  of  wealth  which  is  uncon- 
ditionally devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages  of 
labor.  This  sum  is  not  regarded  as  unalterable, 
for  it  is  augmented  by  saving,  and  Increases  with 
the  progress  of  wealth;  but  it  is  reasoned  upon  as, 
at  any  given  moment,  a  predetermined  amount. 
More  than  that  amount,  it  is  assumed  that  the  wage- 
receiving  class  can  not  possibly  divide  among 
them;  that  amount,  and  no  less,  they  can  not  but 
obtain.  So  that,  the  sum  to  be  divided  being  fixed, 
the  wages  of  each  depends  solely  upon  the  divisor, 
the  number  of  participants."  ("Fortnightly  Re- 
view," May,  1869.)— The  first  challenge  of  the 
dominant  theory  of  wages  in  England  came  from 
a  barrister  little  known  to  fame,  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Longe,  who,  in  1866,  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-Fund  theory  of  Mod- 
ern Political  Economy,  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Mill, 
M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.  P."  This  pamphlet 
attittcted  little  attention;  not  one  of  the  reviews 
noticed  it;  and  when,  three  years  later,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Thornton  attacked  the  wage-fund  doctrine,  he 
appeared  wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Yet 
the  earlier  work  was  the  abler  of  the  two,  and 
nearly  covered  the  whole  case  against  the  current 
economic  doctrine.  That  doctrine,  as  we  have 
seen,  stood  upon  the  asserted  need,  on  the  part  of 
the  laborer,  of  provisional  maintenance,  to  be 
afforded  by  the  capitalist,  out  of  funds  previously 
accumulated.  As  Prof.  Fawcett  had  stated  in  his 
*'3Ianual  of  Political  Economy,"  "laborers  while 
engaged  in  any  particular  industry  can  not  live 
upon  the  commodity  which  their  labor  is  assisting 
to  produce.  The  plowman  who  tills  the  soil, 
from  which  in  the  following  autumn  the  harvest 
will  be  gathered,  is  fed  with  the  wealth  which  his 
master  has  saved,  or,  in  other  words,  the  master 
pays  his  laborer's  wages  from  the  wealth  he  has 
previously  saved."  That  is,  because  the  master 
must  needs  pay  the  laborer  something  before  the 
harvest,  he  can  not  possibly  pay  him  anything 
after  the  harvest  1  To  say  that  the  laborer  derives 
a  provisional  maintenance  from  the  master's  cap- 
ital, is,  in  Prof.  Fawcett's  view,  precisely  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  the  laborer  derives  his  wages, 
hfc  entire  wages,  from  this  source.  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  has  left  the  same  assertion  of  the  natural  and 
necessary  equivalency  of  subsistence  and  wages. 
—  Upon  this  open  point  in  the  position  of  the 
economists  Mr.  Longe  fell  with  incisive  force, 
He  insisted  upon  the  distinction  between  "  the 
wealth  or  capital  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
laborers,"  and  "the  amount  of  wealth  available 
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the  working  classes  which  can  not  present  a  sub- 
Htantial  economic  reason.  The  one  view  of  the 
origin  and  limit  of  wages,  equally  ivs  the  other, 
opposes  itself  to  all  demands,  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  which  are  made  merely  under  the  impulse 
of  compassion,  or  phihmthropy.  or  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity.  —  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  theories  is.  that  by  the  one  the  economic 
force  which  limits  wages  is  found  in  the  amount 
of  capital,  while  by  the  other  it  is  found  in  the 
value  of  the  product  of  industry,  to  which  land, 
capital  and  labor  jointly  contribute.  Which  rule 
would  be  more  consonant  to  sentiments  of  natural 
justice  is  not  at  issue,  though  here  the  preference 
clearly  lies  on  the  side  of  the  rule  we  propose;  the 
question  is.  Which  corresponds  the  more  closely 
to  the  reason  of  the  case  and  to  the  just  import  of 
industrial  statistics?  On  this  issue  the  movement 
of  economic  opinion  since  1866  has  been  over- 
whelmingly against  the  wage-fund  doctrine. 

Francis  A.  Walkeb. 

WAGES.  The  word  wages,  in  its  popular 
use,  signifies  the  remuneration  of  hired  labor. 
As  so  used,  it  is  more  or  less  disparaging,  being 
commonly  placed  in  contrast  with  the  words  sala- 
ries, fees,  honorarium,  etc.,  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  denote  the  remuneration  of  services  of  a  higher 
or  more  Intellectual  character. — To  the  economist, 
however,  the  word  wages  has  no  special  reference 
to  manual,  as  distinguished  from  intellectual, 
effort.  That  term  in  economic  literature  has  two 
significations,  the  one  much  wider  than  the  other. 
By  the  first  is  embraced,  not  only  the  wages  of  man- 
ual labor,  hired  by  an  employer;  not  only  the  avails 
of  unhired  manual  labor,  as  of  the  smith  work- 
ing in  his  own  shop,  or  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
tilling  his  own  lot  of  ground  (due  exception  being 
made  of  rent  and  interest);  not  only  the  salaries 
of  school  teachers  and  public  officials,  the  fees  of 
lawyci*s  and  physicians,  and  the  honorarium  of 
the  artist;  but,  also,  all  sums  accruing  to  the  em- 
ployers of  labor,  through  their  own  personal 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry. In  a  word,  wages,  in  this  largest  sense, 
embraces  all  the  material  rewards  of  human  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  which  are  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  as  diKtinguished  only  from 
the  remuneration  i^aid  for  the  use  of  land  and  the 
remuneration  paid  for  the  use  of  capital.  —  hi  the 
second  and  narrower  economic  sense,  while  retain- 
ing in  all  other  respects  the  significance  attributed 
to  it  above,  the  word  wages  becomes  exclusive  of 
the  sums  accruing  to  the  employer  of  labor,  as 
such,  who,  under  the  four-fold  division  of  indus- 
trial activity  specially  characteristic  of  the  present 
age,  leases  land,  so  far  as  this  may  be  essential  to 
his  operations,  and  pays  therefor  rent;  borrows 
capital,  and  pays  therefor  interest;  hires  labor, 
paying  therefor  wages;  and  has  remaining  in  his 
hands,  out  of  the  product  of  industry,  an  amount 
of  wealth,  greater  or  less  according  to  hisactivity, 
his  enterprise,  his  prescience,  his  prudence,  and, 
also,  in  some  measure  according  to  his  good  or 
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man of  any  kind,  in  that  metropolis,  who  does 
not  earn  more  than  twenty."  The  conception  of 
dignity  which  thus  gives  preference  to  one  occu- 
pation over  another,  may  be  wholly  false  or  mis- 
taken, without  losing  anything  of  its  power  to  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  men,  which  is  all  the  econ- 
omist has  to  consider.  Thousands  of  young  men, 
in  every  large  American  city,  stand  around  the 
marts  of  trade,  hoping,  by  some  chance,  or  by  in- 
fluence or  solicitation,  to  crowd  themselves  into 
hard- worked  and  ill-paid  places  as  clerks,  because 
they  deem  manual  labor  degrading,  although  a 
skilled  mason  or  carpenter  earns  twice  or  thrice  as 
much,  and  that  in  a  shorter  day  of  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  avocations  which  are  excep- 
tionally unpleasant  to  the  senses,  or  exceptionally 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  or  exceptionally  dis- 
creditable, and  which,  on  this  account,  would 
naturally,  were  all  other  conditions  constant, 
command  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration.  If,  in 
some  instances,  those  who  pursue  such  avocations 
do  not  only  not  receive  higher  wages,  but  are 
compelled  to  accept  a  smaller,  perhaps  a  much 
smaller,  remuneration,  this  is  not  because  the  force 
just  adverted  to  does  not  operate,  but  because  it 
is  counteracted  by  another  cause,  viz.,  that  large 
numbers  of  persons  are,  by  reason  of  ignorance, 
or  misfortune,  or  disrepute,  debarred  from  more 
favorable  employment,  and  shut  up  to  one  or  an- 
other avocation  of  the  class  described.  —  Assum- 
ing the  proper  reduction  of  nominal  to  real  wages, 
by  allowances  on  the  several  foregoing  accounts, 
we  next  come  to  inquire  what  are  the  causes  which 
produce  the  wide  differences  which  exist  in  the 
wages  of  labor,  as  between  different  countries, 
and  as  between  particular  avocations  within  the 
same  country. — As  between  different  countries, 
the  tendency  to  equality  of  wages  within  the  same 
or  closely  corresponding  avocations,  varies  with 
the  readiness  with  which  emigration  or  immigra- 
tion, which  we  may  call  the  flow  of  labor,  takes 
place.  Between  no  two  countries,  however  near, 
and  however  similar  in  social  or  political  condi- 
tions, is  the  flow  of  labor  sufficiently  easy  to  secure 
a  close  approximation  to  equality  of  wages.  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  day  (1776),  declared  that  man  is,  of 
all  sorts  of  luggage,  the  most  difficult  to  be  trans- 
ported. '  *  A  difference  of  prices, "  he  says,  *  *  which 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  transport  a  man  from 
one  parish  to  another,  would  necessarily  occasion 
so  great  a  transportation  of  the  most  bulky  com- 
modities, not  only  from  one  point  to  another,  but 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  almost 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another,  as  would 
soon  reduce  their  prices  more  nearly  to  a  level." 
Mr.  Ricardo,  writing  a  generation  later  (1817), 
assumed  that  the  flow  of  labor  from  country  to 
country  would  be  so  tardy  and  difficult  as  prac- 
tically to  leave  the  laboring  classes  to  enjoy  or  to 
suffer  the  industrial  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
their  respective  countries,  without  any  important 
influence  as  the  result  of  immigration  or  emigra- 
tion. John  Stuart  Mill,  writing  still  a  generation 
later  (1848),  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  won- 
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for  bis  services,  are  so  far  reduced  as  to  become 
almost  incoosiderable.    Nine  and  a  half  millions 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time  reside  in  states  other  than  those  in 
which  they  were  bom.*  Doubtless  an  even  greater 
number  of  those  who  reside  within  the  states  of 
their  birth,  are  found  in  alien  counties.     If  we 
consider  only  the  heads  of  families  in  the  United 
States,  I  personally  believe,  although  no  adequate 
statistical  data  are  available  to  corroborate  this 
opinion,  that  not  more  than  one- fourth  are  to  be 
found  within  the  towns  or  parishes  in  which  they 
were  bom.  —  Such  a  complete  subjection  of  the 
laborer  to  economic  impulse  has,  of  course,  no 
power  to  reduce  those  inequalities  of  wages  which 
are  due  to  differences  in    physical   or   mental 
strength,  activity  or  persistence.     It  has  no  great 
power  to  reduce  those  inequalities  which  result 
from  early  mistakes  and  misadventures,  or  from 
vicious  habits  and  courses,  always  most  influen- 
tial causes  in  arranging  men  upon  the  industrial 
scale;  yet  it  has  a  certain  unmistakable  efficiency 
in  this  direction,  through  affording  the  opportu- 
nity to  blot  out  a  bad  record  and  to  begin  a  new 
career  without  prejudice.    But  over  all  those  in- 
equalities of  wages  which  result  from  accidents 
of  condition  or  circumstance,  the  force  indicated 
has  irresistible  sway.  —  And  this,  too,  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  in  the  degree,  and  in 
more  than  the  degree,  in  which  the  laborer,  by 
change,  whether  of  place  or  of  occupation,  secures 
an  increase  of  his  own  remuneration,  does  he 
also  promote  the  general  production  of  wealth. 
Whenever  the  laborer,  by  the  exercise  of  cour- 
age and  intelligence,  breaks  away  from  the  spot 
or  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  has  found 
an  inadequate  remuneration,  and  seeks  and  finds 
a  better  market,  he  does  not  only  that  which 
is  best  for  himself,  but  that  which  is  best  for 
others.     He  not  only  gets  more  by  resorting  to 
the  new  place  or  the  new  trade,  but,  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so,  he  gives  more  also.    If  in 
that  market  his  service  bears  a  higher  price  than 
elsewhere,  this  is,  of  itself,  a  proof  that  his  serv- 
ice  is  there  in  greater  demand,  more  nce<led,  the 
subject  of  an  intenser  want.    By  all  the  difference 
which  the  change  works  in  his  own  condition,  and, 
doubtless,  by  even  much  more  than  that  difference, 
is  the  general  industrial  system  re-enforced  and 
stimulated  by  that  change.  —  Hence  we  sa}*,  that 
freedom  and  facility  of  industrial  movement  as 
seen  at  their  maximum  in  the  United  States,  do 
not  only  reduce  the  range  of  remuneration,  as  be- 
tween the  classes  naturally  less  favon»d  and  those 
more  favored,  but  it  also,  by  enhancing  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  community,  raises  the  re- 
muneration of  the  whole  lK)dy  of  laborers.  —  II. 
Qener.vl  Wages.   The  question,  what  portion  of 
the  pro<luct  of  industry  passes,  by  the  normal 
operation  of  economic  laws,  into  the  hands  of  that 
one  of  the  co-operating  agents  of  production  whom 
we  call,  in  economic  discussion,  the  laborer,  was, 

•  •'The  full-blooded  American."  Mid  Michel  Chevallir, 
"  I?  eDcampcd.  not  establitihcd,  on  the  soil  he  treadu  upon.** 
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in  the  scale,  we  have  men  who  on  the  whole  do 
well  or  pretty  well  in  business;  men  who  enjoy  a 
harmonious  union  of  all  the  qualities  required  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  though  possessing  those 
qualities  each  in  but  a  moderate  degree;  or  else  in 
whom  some  defect,  mental  or  moral,  impairs  a 
higher  order  of  abilities;  men  who  are  never  mas- 
ters of  their  fortunes,  are  never  beyond  the  im- 
minence of  failure,  and  yet,  by  care  and  pains 
and  diligence,  win  no  small  profits  from  their 
business,  and,  if  frugality  he  added  to  their  other 
virtues,  accumulate  in  time  large  estates.  —  Lower 
down  in  the  industrial  order  are  a  multitude  of 
men  who  are  found  in  the  control  of  business  en- 
terprises, for  no  vexy  good  reason  that  can  he  seen 
by  those  who  know  them;  men  of  checkered  for- 
tunes, sometimes  doing  well,  but  more  often  ill; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  filling  a  place  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  filled,  but  more  commonly  in 
business  because  they  have  forced  themselves  into 
it  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  own  abilities, 
perhaps  encouraged  by  the  partiality  of  friends 
who  have  been  willing  to  place  in  their  hands  the 
agencies  of  production,  or  entrust  them  with  com- 
mercial or  banking  capital.  —  Now,  in  my  view  of 
the  question  of  profits,  we  find,  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  industrial  order,  as  thus  sketched^ 
a  "  no  profits  "  class  of  employers.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  magnificent  premiums  of  business  suc- 
cess, the  men  of  real  business  power  are  not  so 
many  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  posts  of  indus- 
try and  trade  are  filled  by  persons  inadequately 
qualified,  who  consequently  have  a  very  doubtful 
career,  and  realize  for  themselves,  first  and  last,  a 
very  meagre  compensation,  so  meagre  that,  for 
purposes  of  scientific  reasoning,  we  may  treat  it  as 
constituting  no  profits  at  all.  Live  they  do,  partly 
by  legitimate  toll  upon  the  business  that  passes 
through  their  hands;  partly  at  the  cost  of  their 
creditors,  with  whom  they  make  frequent  com- 
positions; partly  at  the  expense  of  friends  or  by 
the  sacrifice  of  inherited  means.  This  bare  sub- 
sistence, obtained  through  so  much  of  hard  work, 
of  anxiety,  and  often  of  humiliation,  we  regard  as 
that  minimum  which,  in  economics,  we  can  treat 
as  nil.  From  this  low  point  upward  we  measure 
profits,  Just  as  we  measure  rent  upward  from  the 
line  of  the  no-rent  lands,  or  lands  whose  selling 
price  represents  an  annual  interest  of  only  a  few 
cents  an  acre.  —  If  the  view  of  the  employing  class 
here  presented  fairly  corresponds  to  the  facts  of 
industrial  society,  profits,  manufacturing  profits, 
for  example,  are,  granted  only  perfect  competi- 
tion, not  obtained  by  deduction  from  the  wages  of 
mechanical  labor,  any  more  than  rent  is  obtained 
by  deduction  from  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor;, 
and,  secondly,  manufacturing  profits  do  not  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  price  of  manufactured  goods^ 
any  more  than  rent  constitutes  a  part  of  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce.  AH  profits  are  drawn 
from  a  body  of  wealth  which  is  created  by  the  ex- 
ceptional ability  of  the  employers  who  receive 
profits,  measured  upward  from  the  line  of  the  no> 
profits  employers,  just  as  rents  are  drawn  from  ik 
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mach  the  capability  of  productioa  may  be  in- 
creased thereby,  can  profit  the  laborer  anjrthing^ 
except  as  It  first  enhances  the  profits  of  tbe  em- 
ploying class,  nud  thereby  adds  to  the  capital  of 
the  wage  fund,  to  be  thereafter  expended  in  pur- 
chasing labor. — Id  opposition  to  this  view,!  hold, 
that,  potwithstanding  tbe  formal  attitude  of  the 
laboring  class  in  industry,  as  hired  by  the  em- 
ploying class  and  working  for  stipulated  wages, 
the  normal  operation  of  the  laws  of  excliange  is 
to  make  the  former,  in  effect,  tbe  owner  of  the 
whole  product,  subject  to  the  requirement  of  pay- 
ing tbe  definite  sums  charged  against  the  product 
on  the  three  several  accounts  of  rent,  interest  and 
profits.  Francis  A.  Walkbr. 

''  WALTHAM  SYSTEM/'  a  term  much  used 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  during  tbe  period  from  1814  to  1830. 
Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  the  processes  of  carding,, 
spinning,  weaving  and  fulling,  were  carried  on  in 
separate  establishments  imder  different  proprie- 
tors. But  in  1813,  in  consequence  of  tbe  inven- 
tions of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  the  Boston  manu- 
facturing company  was  enabled  to  combine  all 
these  processes  in  tlieir  establishment  at  Waltham. 
Boarding  houses  for  their  operatives,  and  the  pe- 
riodical payment  of  wages  in  money,  in  heu  of 
paynnent  in  provisions  and  clothing  from  the  fac- 
tory store,  were  also  introduced.  This  system  was 
soon  afterward  introduced  at  Lowell,  and  soon  be- 
came general.  The  advantages  of  the  Waltham 
system,  alike  to  manufacturers  and  workmen,  are 
too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  C.  C. 

WANTS.  Man  alone,  of  all  animate  beings^ 
possesses  the  faculty  of  constantly  adding  to  his 
wants,  and  to  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 
This  double  faculty,  in  course  of  time,  very  ma- 
terially modifies  human  life,  and  the  life  of  most 
organic  beings;  it  completely  changes  the  primi- 
tive distribution  of  the  different  genera  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  their  respective  propor- 
tions. It  is  that  facultv  which,  in  tbe  words  of 
Buff  on,  "ends  by  impressing  our  ideas  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth";  the  faculty  which  lias  given 
our  intellect  the  exercise  that  has  so  prodigious- 
ly developed  its  power,  and  without  which  the 
human  mind  would  have  remained  but  little 
above  that  of  the  different  species  of  apes.  To 
this  faculty  we  must  also  attribute  the  multiplica- 
tion of  our  race  upon  the  earth,  whose  spontane- 
ous productions  would  not  furnish  sutficient  sus- 
tenance for  a  millionth  part  of  those  who  now 
dwell  upon  it.  —  The  faciUty  of  increasing  our 
wants  should  always  be  joined  to  that  of  increas- 
ing the  means  of  satisfying  them,  for  these  two 
faculties  are  inseparable;  they  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  latter 
could  never  act  but  under  the  spur  of  the  former; 
so  that  we  can  not  logically  deplore,  with  cer- 
tain schools  of  pretended  philosophers,  the  con- 
tinual extension  which  is  given  to  human  wants 
by  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  without  at 
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e  natioua,  —  The  wants  of  oatlons  are  never 
ed  quantity,  they  are  constantly  varying  and 
rally  progrcsgive;  but  thtj  are  endowed  with 
.  eloslicity,  cvt'n  in  what  couceroB  food,  that 
Tience  hna  frequently  sliown  timt  great  varia- 
1  may  occur  in  llieir  yearly  alinicnlary  produc- 
without  exi-rcising  any  proporlionatc  iuBu- 
upon  the  iiuinl)cr  ot  tins  population,  that  the 
Uation  may  increase  witliout  an  equivaleut 
«se  In  the  quantity  of  products,  and  that 
icreaae  ot  general  production  may  coincide 
the  stationary  state  of  the  population.  In 
latter  cow  the  wants  of  each  are  moru  fully 
Sed;  in  the  former  cases  they  are  neceseari- 
ntrictcd,  and  there  is,  cooscquenily,  more 
iring. 

A.    CLiMENT. 

AR.  (9ee  Deci-aration  of  War,  Bellio- 
4T8,  ExcHAKOE  OF  Pkibohers.) 

AR,  The  Civil.    <See  Rsbeluon,  The,  in 

I.  History.) 

AR  DEPARTMENT.    One  ot  the  executive 

rtmenlfl  ot  the  United  States  govemmenl.  ca- 
shed by  act  of  Aug.  7, 1T89.  (1  Stat,  at  Large, 
9.)  The  head  ot  this  department,  officially 
rnated  the  secretary  of  war,  has  charge  of  all 
era  respecting  mililary  affairs,  under  the  direc- 
ot  the  president;  has  custody  of  all  records, 
relating  to  the  army,  the  auperin lend c nee  of 
urchases  of  military  supplies,  the  direction  of 
f  transportation,  the  di.'itribulion  of  stores, 
the  signal  service  and  meteorological  records, 
tisburscment  of  all  appropriations  for  rivers 
harbors  and  their  survey  and  improvement, 
the  superintendence  and  supply  of  arms  and 
ilions  of  war.  The  secrelAry  of  war  is  a  mem- 
)f  the  cabinet  (salary,  (8,000).  He  is  required 
Ake  an  annual  report  to  congress,  with  state- 
t  of  ail  appropriations  and  tlieir  expenditure. 
racla  tor  supplies  or  services,  reports  of  sur- 
I,  and  of  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
rns  of  the  militia  in  the  various  states,  etc.  — 
extensive  business  of  tbc  war  department  is 
ibuled  among  ten  military  bureaus,  each  under 
iff  who  ia  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  and 
ives  a  salary  of  f  5,000  while  at  the  head  of  a 
au.  The  ciiict  clerk  of  the  department  (salary, 
50)  has  charge  of  the  correspondence  and  ac- 
its,  communicates  between  the  secretjiry  and 
krtment  officers,  and  has  general  superintend- 
of  90  to  100  clerks  and  other  employf^s  at- 
ed  to  the  secretary's  office.  The  adjutant 
^ral  of  the  United  Slates  army  is  at  the  head  of 
rcau  ot  575  clerks,  etc.  He  issues  the  orders 
he  president  and  the  general  commanding  the 
y,  conducts  the  army  eorreapondence,  the  re- 
ting  and  enlistment  service,  issues  commts- 
1,  receives  reports  and  resignations,  is  custo- 
of  the  voluminous  army  recordsot  the  United 
ee,  keeps  the  muster  rolls,  and  makes  an  an- 
report  of  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 
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'omls  sad  New  Mexico,  for  President  Polk  hu 
lot  luuolly  been  icgarded  as  a  verj  ftble  man. 
3ut  TOD  Holsl,  u  cited  below,  bas  fociued  upoA 
Polk  a  great  fuss  of  evidence  going  to  convict 
urn  of  almost  Satanic  ingenultf  In  luring  Mexico 
nto  war.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ore- 
^D  dispute  with  Great  Britain  (see  Nobtbwebt 
30UIJT1AHT)  wBB  Coincident  with  the  seriea  of 
iventsalMve given.  It  la  certain  that  Mexico  waa 
lot  wlltmg  to  flgbt  about  Texas:  and  It  seenu 
irobable-,  that,  In  the  beginning,  sbe  was  do  more 
rilling  to  flght  single- lianded  for  even  the  dls- 
luted  lerrilory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Urande.  The  allegation,  then.  Is  that  the  long  de- 
ay  10  order  Taylor  forward  was  diligently  used  in 
vorking  tbe  dispute  with  Orcat  Britain  apparently 
o  a  war  point;  that  Taylor  was  then  ordered  for- 
ward; that  Meilco,  relying  on  Qrcat  Britain  asan 
illy,  incautiously  accepted  the  gage  of  war;  and 
hat  then  every  point  in  dispute  was  given  up  to 
3rcat  Britain,  peace  was  settled  with  tbat  power, 
ind  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  real  objects 
if  the  war,  were  squeezed  out  of  the  grasp  of 
Hexico.  It  Uaa  been  said  above  that  the  array  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  strong:  and  It  is  impos- 
lible  to  repress  a  certain  feeling  of  admiration 
or  the  repulsive  skill  with  which  the  diplomatic 
mmbinations  were  made.  If  they  were  really  the 
'esult  of  design.  The  times  and  Bcasons  were 
chosen  with  such  consummate  adroitness,  the  ad- 
rantages  gained  by  them  were  pressed  with  such 
'esolule  persistence,  and  the  whole  scheme  was 
vorked  out  to  the  end  with  such  a  complete  re- 
>udiatlon  of  moral  objections  u>  It,  tbat  Machia- 
relli  might  have  been  proud  to  own  it  as  his 
naster-piece.  Nevertheless,  the  conviction  re- 
nains  that  Polk  had  not  the  ability  requisite  for 
he  conception  of  such  a  plan,  and  tbat  he  was 
he  creature  of  circumstances  tatber  than  their 
creator.  The  train  of  events  may  fairly  have  the 
n'O  interpretations;  and,  while  the  flnil  would 
lavobcen  the  more  natural  in  ibecascof  Cardinal 
Itzchelleu,  the  second  is  certainly  the  more  natural 
n  the  case  of  James  E.  Polk.  Given  the  desitc 
if  the  government  to  obtain  California  and  New 
ilexlco  in  case  of  war,  the  constant  pre^ure  bC' 
lind  It  urging  It  toward  war,  and  its  natural  hes- 
tation  to  base  the  war  on  Ita  excessively  doubV 
'ul  claim  to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and 
he  Rio  Grande;  and  a  little  occasional  gappret- 
io  veri  by  the  president  will  explain  the  whole 
Irift  of  events  without  supposing  them  to  be  the 
'csull  of  a  carefully  elaborated  plot.  But,  if  the 
'eailer  Inclines  to  accept  the  Bret  interpretation, 
le  will  find  that  It  is  necessary  to  take  Marcy,  the 
lecretary  of  war,  not  Polk,  as  the  presiding  gen- 
us.— During  the  year  1846  Taylor  first  drove  the 
enemy  In  belong  retreat  over  the  Rio  Grande, 
ind  then  followed  them  and  finished  the  campaign 
n  Mexico.  He  captured.  In  Monterey,  an  army 
learly  double  his  own  numbers,  in  spite  of  very 
itrong  natural  and  artiflcial  defenses.  Finally, 
feb,  38.  1847,  with  less  than  6,000  undiadplloed 
'olunleers,  he  met  and  routed  more  tban  four 
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md  Everett's;  Custis*  Private  Memoirs  of 

igton;  and  Rush's  Washington  in  Domestic 

See  also,  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington; 

mian*s  Manual  (for  his  messages) ;  Gibbs' 

» of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and 

Trescott's  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Ad- 

tions  of  Washington  and  Adams;  Thach- 

and  Military  Journal  of  Washington; 

"s  Republican  Court;  2  Pitkin's  United 

-5  Hildreth's  United  States;  1  Schouler's 

ates.    There  is  a  forcible  pen-portrait  of 

on  at  pp.  77  and  114-126  of  Schouler  as 

ee ;  and  in  Action  Thackeray  has  at- 

le  same  thing  in  TTie  Virginians. 

Alexander  Johnston. 

J^GTON  TERRITORY,  a  territory  of 
States.  Its  area  is  a  part  of  that  doubt* 
)f  the  Louisiana  cession  (see  Annex- 
virhose  jurisdiction  was  long  a  subject 
etween  tlie  United  States  and  Great 
vas  finally  decided  to  be  in  the  former 
of  1846.    (See  Northwest  Bound- 
originally  a  part  of  Oregon  territory, 
le  erection  of  that  territory  into  a 
Dff  as  a  separate  territory  by  the  act 
H53.    As  at  first  organized,  it  con- 
square  miles,  but  transfers  to  Idaho 
:  to  an  area  of  69,994  square  miles, 
by  the  census  of  1880,  was  75,116, 
18.57  per  cent,  in  the  decade  pre- 
tal  is  Olympia,  and  its  governor 
■Iliam  A.   Newell.  —  The  act  of 
I  in  10  Stat,  at  Large,  172. 

Alexander  Johnbton. 

lEANS.  (See  Parll^mentart 


the  most  ordinary  acceptation 
vord  wealth  indicates,  and  al- 
)ecially  when  it  was  applied 
to  the  precious  metals,  things 
ible  value;  but  the  greater  part 
applied  it  to  all  useful  things, 
1  are  entirely  devoid  of  such 
lys  inconvenient  in  scientific 
signate  by  the  same  word, 
by  essential  characteristics, 
invariably  causes  confusion 
•8.     It  might  easily  be  shown 
3  discussions  to  which  some 
)]itical  economy  have  given 
he  two-fold  meaning  given 
d  raluc,  which  made  them 
>us  utility,  that  is  to  say,  a 
I  cost  or  labor,  and  power- 
by  way  of  exchange,  and 
means  of  labor,  and  pos- 
le  value.     It  will,  there- 
uire  whether  the  nomen- 
nical  science  would  not 
more  precise  if  it  were 
I  the  words  iDealth  and 
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wltk  the  general  welf  fire  of  men,  with  the 
irtion  wliicb  eilata  between  their  efforts  and 
satisfactions,  a  proportloa  which  modifies  to 
itage  the  progressive  participation  of  gra- 
iH  utility  In  the  work  at  production.  The 
;e  can  not,  therefore,  exclude  this  element 
the  idea  of  wealth.  We  ma;  conceive  two 
19,  one  of  which  has  more  satisfactions  than 
Jier;  hut  It  has  fewer  values  because  nature 
ivor«d  It,  and  because  It  meets  with  fewer 
:^leg:  which  Is  the  richer  of  the  two  1  Kay 
let  us  talie  the  same  people  at  two  different 
la:  tlie  obstacles  which  it  bos  to  overcome 
le  same*  but  to-day  it  surmounts  them  with 
Facility  (it  eflects.for  Instance,  the  Iraiuporta- 
•f  iU  merdiandiie,  carrier  on  A*  tabor  and 
faeluru  wUh  to  litUt  effort)  tJuit  coquet  are.  in 
ruence,  conmderably  rtdveM.  It  may  there- 
ulopt  either  of  these  two  courses,  remain 
□t  niUi  the  same  aatlstactlons  as  formerly. 
iim  its  progress  into  leisure.  Can  Its  wealth 
is  case  be  said  to  be  relrogradc,  because 
wealth  possesses  less  value  ?  Or  it  may  de- 
lls unemployed  efforts  to  Increase  its  enjoy- 
i.  In  this  latter  case  can  wo  conclude  that 
ise  the  sum  of  the  values  of  tliat  people  has 
ned  Etationary,  Its  wealth  baa  remained 
nary  also  ?  This  is  a  momentous  question 
>llllcal  economy.  Bhould  it  measure  wealth 
e  satisfactions  raized  or  by  the  values  cre- 
'■  {Harmoniet  lieanomiquei,  p.  234.)  — This 
lly  a  very  specious  argument,  and  one  which, 
are  not  mistaken,  will  appear  unansweralile 
iny  economists;  and  yet  we  believe  we  can 
that  all  this  argumentation  Is  based  upon 
complete  notion  of  value,  nnd  forgetfulness 
ne  of  its  essential  character! silcfi.  The  ques- 
ts an  important  one.  Is  It  true,  ns  Bastiat 
s,  that  a  people  who  hy  Its  progress  In  Indus- 
enabled  to  procure  the  same  satlsfaclions  as 
;rly  with  less  labor,  thereby  reduce  the  sura 
CSC  valuesT  Or  Is  It  true  that  the  latter  re- 
Btationary,  If  this  same  people,  continuing  to 
as  much  as  formerly,  obtain  more  products? 
s  see.  —  How  la  the  value  of  a  product,  of  a 
«,  or  of  an  aggregate  of  products  and  ^e^vices, 
.iredT  B^  (he  quanUtyefailother^tcU  having 
14  which  Ih^  eTuMe  one  to  obtain  in  exeiuin^ 
em.  This  Is  an  axiom  of  political  economy 
1  has  never  been  contested.  —  Let  tis  now 
>se  that  a  people  has,  without  greater  effort 
)re  human  labor  than  formerly,  succeeded  In 
ling  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  all  kinds 
a  minister  to  Its  wants:  we  are  told  that  then 
aiue  of  these  products,  although  their  quan- 
las  been  doubled,  has  not  been  increased; 
rhat  la  there  to  base  such  an  assertion  on  T 
Is  the  value  of  the  products  measured  befora 
iffer  the  domiagT  If  we  measure  it  as  we 
d  do,  by  the  quantity  of  all  objects  having- 
•X:  wliich  taeh  eiasM  of  products  enables  us  to 
n  in  exchange,  we  shall  Inevitably  find  that 
ubling  the  quantity  of  all  ihe  products  we 
likewise  doubled  their  total  Talue,  lincci 
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biem  which  the  illus- 
iieant  to  propound  is 
D  of  the  value  of  things 
row  wealthy  in  propor- 
I  the  value  of  its  prod- 
Wir  production  f  **  J. 
ductive  stock  of  such 
lie,  since  the  services 
banged  for  a  greater 
kind  having  a  price; 
te,  for  it  does  not  ex- 
^d  (and  no  longer  the 
icr  in  the  country  in 
•fry  has  reduced  the 
alue  of  the  different 
To  give  a  complete 
aust  recall,  first,  that 
ce  quality,  and  then 

It  results  from  this 
rought  about  by  iu- 
of  a  class  of  prod- 
value  of  the  entire 
ast  compensated  for 
Y  produced,  while  it 
value  of  all  other 
ivhich  it  has  become 
'se  to  be  exchanged 
oducts  whose  value 
rc'forc:  on  the  one 
n  the  value  of  the 
1  fall  has  occurred, 
least  compensating 
,  this  fall  gives  a 
■hi.'-sfs  ifii  products. 
\  an  increase  in  the 
n  the  value  in  the 
,  may  be  perfectly 
sum  total  of  values 

we  were  able  to 
le  doubling  of  the 
)tained  without  an 
necessarily  double 
ince  each  class  of 
exchange  a  double 
lilt  precedes  seems 
nlly  for  the  solu- 
iclature  which  we 
uality  which  ren- 
ing  our  wants,  is 
L'H  like  the  air  we 
{irs,  which  apply 
)ut  requiring  the 
Tort  on  our  part; 
lie  of  private  or 
(jually  at  the  dis- 
istiat.  in  classing 
»r  the  denomina- 
3  can  not  be  ap- 
oiiie  service  per- 
)n)perty  of  those 
.'uui  tbey  are  en- 
)les  their  posses- 

suniG  class,  but 
ics    to    exchange 


them.  This  is  the  quality  which  is  expressed  by 
the  word  value.  This  class  of  utilities  may  be 
comprised  under  the  general  term  of  utility  having 
a  price. — Value  exists  only  by  labor  and  exchange; 
the  value  of  any  particular  object  is  measured,  not 
by  the  quantity  of  labor  employed  in  producing 
it,  but  by  the  quantity  of  all  the  other  otfjects  having 
a  price  which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it.  — 
It  is  only  the  utility  which  has  a  price  that  con- 
stitutes weaUh.  The  only  politico-economical  dif- 
ference between  the  words  wealth  and  value  is, 
that  the  latter  designates  a  quality,  as  Rossi  has 
remarked,  while  the  word  wealth  indicates  the  ob- 
ject in  which  that  quality  resides.  —  There  is  no 
value  but  exchangeable  value:  what  many  econo- 
mists have  called  value  in  use  is  only  utility.  For 
an  object  to  possess  an  exchangeable  value,  it  is 
not  indispensable,  as  Rossi  supposes,  that  it  be  in 
circulation,  that  is  to  say,  offered  in  exchange;  it 
suffices  that  it  be  recognized  to  have  some  value 
if  it  be  offered  for  sale;  thus  public  monuments, 
or  the  clothes  we  wear,  although  they  are  not 
offered  in  exchange,  still  possess  an  exchangeable 
value.  —  There  is  no  wealth  but  that  which  con- 
sists in  objects  possessing  utility  having  a  price. 
What  J.  B.  Say  calls  natural  wealth  is  only  gratu- 
itous utility.  —  When  industrial  progress  enables 
us  without  more  labor  or  effort  to  obtain  greater 
quantities  of  objects  that  possess  utility  having  a 
price,  no  fall  in  the  sum  of  values  takes  place  in 
consequence;  for  the  reduction  in  value  of  the 
unit  of  the  product  in  which  that  progress  is 
realized,  is  immediately  compensated  for  by  the 
additional  value  acquired,  relatively  to  this  ob- 
ject, by  all  the  other  products  for  which  it  may 
be  exchanged.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  is  that 
the  sum  of  values  is  increased  proportionately  to 
the  surplus  obtained  in  the  quantity  of  products; 
this  we  think  we  have  fully  demonstrated.  — 
Wealth,  therefore,  is  really  proportionate  to  the 
sum  total  of  values,  and  this  sum  is  itself  propor- 
tionate to  the  quantity  of  products  of  all  kinds, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  amount  of  gratifications 
we  are  able  to  procure.  —  The  progress  of  indus- 
try, the  increase  of  our  power  over  natural  agents, 
have  not,  therefore,  as  Ba.stiat  supposes,  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  sum  of  the  utility  which  has  a 
price.  On  the  contrary,  that  progress  increases  it 
in  proportion  as  it  enables  us  to  increase  the  ob- 
jects which  possess  that  utility.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  nations  whose  industry  has  made 
most  progress  are  also  the  wealthiest,  in  the  only 
legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  the  wealthiest  in  the 
utility  which  has  a  price  in  exchangeable  wealth. 
—  Every  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  and 
in  the  value  of  the  unit  of  any  class  of  products, 
is  none  the  less  a  Ix^nefit  of  that  industrial  prog- 
ress; but  it  is  a  benefit  only  because  it  increases 
the  units  of  that  class,  and  because  it  gives  an 
additional  value  to  all  the  other  products.  —  It 
seems  to  us  that  our  propositions  relating  to 
the  fixing  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  value 
and  wealth  are  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

A.  Cl^iment. 
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d  States  llie  Hmaller  coins  have 
but  Ibe  act  making  its  use  per- 
lo  effect  upon  ordinary  busiDess. 
mulling  ItB  use  compulsory  has 

both  couDtHes.  The  British 
lion,  in  1889,  while  admitting  th» 
lie  chnnge,  deprecalcii  basly  leg- 
lireclion.  Id  1877  the  Loum  of 
used  a  resolution  thai  the  heads- 
■arlments  be  asked  what  objec- 
if  any,  lo  making  the  use  of  the 
mpulfiory.  The  answers  varied 
tnr  ttiuor,  but  (he  majority  were^ 
ratire.  The  argumcnls  Id  favor 
tiange  as  soon  aa  possible  are  the 
itDce  of  tbe  metric  lyslem  for  cal- 
ness,  the  confusion  of  names  un- 
i.snd  the  importance  of  Ciimmon 
)nal  trade.     Against  the  change 

that  our  present  stand nrds  are 
(hat  the  people  are  satistied  with 
lie  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
'■  outweigh  any  practical  advnii- 
felt  at  present.  They  are  the  ar- 
ervative  feeling,  in  a  case  where 
usually  strong. 

Abthub  T.  Hadlzt. 

[NIA,  a  state  of  tbe  American. 
ilzaliou  had  several  peculiarities. 
entuchy,  Maine,  Texas  and  Cal- 
n  previous  territorial  exislence;, 
;ky  and  Maine,  it  was  formad. 
itst«  already  in  existence.    But» 
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pporrcd  ilic  preudent,  and  Ihe 
ins,"  who  opposed  him,  eli^od- 
iich  otbcr's  claim  to  the  party 
^cnATic-RKPrBLiCAM  Parti, 
BTV,  II.;  Caccus,  CoKOREa- 
iHlandiug  this  Hurface  unity, 
I  a  departure  from  Ibe  original 
and  a  break  in  the  dominiuit 
bccomee  plainly  Tisible  afler 
le  idea  that  the  people  were  to 
IB  of  public  policy  upon  their  Jr 
Dgeiher  to  receive  them  from 
the  federalists  had  always  de- 
id  now  been  accepted  by  all 
orktng  under  this  limilation. 
Die  dominant  party  now  aimed 
'Person's  methods,  objecU  en- 
lefferson's  programme.  Thia 
B  case  in  the  northern  slate^ 
inking,  and  the  other  interest^ 
ate  lines,  on  which  UamiltoK 
tie  building  up  of  nationality, 
lenlod  by  another,  manufact- 
n  Hamilton's  time.  (Bee  Na- 
■oked  to  the  republicaD  pany 
rotection  which  the  iaiun/aiVw 
I  theory  would  have  refuMd 
Tery  signiflcaDt  of  the  repub- 
iking  was  recognized  by  a  na- 
,  commerce  by  a  great  system 
nents  in  1621,  and  manufacl- 
f  prolecliva  taiifl  in  liilO, 
•A  and  1636.     (See  Ba>-k  Cok- 

IkTERKAI.    IlIPBOVEHIUn'H  ; 

wa«  the  federalist  policy,  with 
a  protective  tariff,  which  was 
rin  tiie  federalist  policy;  and 
'ence  between  the  federalUta 
ubltcaDB  was,  that  the  former  l. 
guides,  and  the  latter  the  ei- 
iple  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
tion  of  Adams  as  president  JM. 
liniment  of  Clay  as  secretary 
mccil  as  a  guilty  bargain,  wua 
ioiLof  a_parly,  and  the  work 
by  Ciny'9  angry  denials  of  a. 
ok  aciiuowledgment  of  party 
iplete  formulnlion  of  lis  prin- 
^ven  by  President  Adams  in. 
I,  would  have  brought  an  io- 
le  attempt  to  reinin  Jefferson's 
s  Adams  taction  only  served 
heir  complete  departure  from 
and  thus  repelled  every  voter 
canism  "  was  still  the  touch-  •" 
It  was  not  until  toward  iho 
X  of  office  that  any  of  his  fol- 
Le  the  step  which  should  have 
t,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
IDS."  Even  when  it  was  M- 
ition  was  only  tentative,  and 
fw  northern  and  eastern  news- 
lasB  of  the  Adams  party  tb« 
d  to  be  only  one  between  tw» 
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TotcB  of  New  York  tai  the  six  Totei  of 
In  both  these  sUtea  the  Potk  electoim 
Bucc«nful  becttuse  the  kboUtiDiliM  <bm 
4,  II.)  perslUcd  In  nianhig  ■  camlldBta 
«□.  Had  their  votw  gone  to  Clay,  at 
1  have  done  but  for  Otlhoun'B  "  Texaa 
and  Clay's  trimming  sltitude  upon  it, 
d  have  been  president  by  146  electoral 
<i,  and  a  very  slight  popular  majoriiy. 
•d  bittemeKa  to  the  disappointment  waa. 
Diocrate  had  taken  a  leaf  from  the  whig 
1940,  by  being  protectionist  in  some 
free  trade  to  others;  that  Polk's  major- 
'  In  Louisiana  waa  the  fruit  of  about 
luahingly  fraudulent  voU«  in  Plaque- 
ish  ;  tliBt  fraudulent  voting  and  natti- 
wcre  charged  upon  the  New  York  cily 
:  and  tliat  Texas  annexation  bad  cost 
role  of  all  llie  southern  stales  except 
Maryland,  Nurth  Carolina,  TenntMee 
cky.  The  consequent  bitterness  of  feel- 
way,  except  in  one  respect,  the  foreign 
[B  almost  solid  opposition  to  the  whiRS. 
has  conquered  the  country  which  £n- 
,"  wrote  one  of  Clay's  con-wpondent* 
election;  and  the  ptrmanetice  of  this 
.  mueh  to  turn  the  whig  pnrtj  into  the 
merican,"  or  "  know-noihing  "  party  of 
.  ^The  question  of  Tcxns  annexation 
lufflced  to  destroy  the  bond  between 
ud  southern  whlgi^,  for,  while  both  op- 
and  subsequent  annexations,  the  former 
fear  of  slavery  CKtcusiim,  and  the  latter 
on  economic  grounds,  hut  really  for 
e  introduction  of  the  slavery  qnestioD 
%.  But  the  war  with  Mexico  gave  their 
another  oppnrlunily.  which  they  used. 
ecognizing  the  existence  of  war  with 
K^lared  the  war  to  have  arisen  "  by  the 
republic  of  Mexico."  The  object  was 
e  Whigs  to  vole  against  the  war,  a  vot« 
!  dangerous  to  a  suulhem  thantoanorth- 
or  else  array  the  two  elements  of  the 
r)st  one  another.  The  whigs  managed 
,  liowuver.  most  of  them  by  refusing  to 
senators  by  adding  formal  protests  to 
lative  votes;  and  fourteen  tn  the  house 
.  the  senate  (Thomas  Clayton  and  John 
ind  courage  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
e  war  the  whlga  voted  steadily  for  sup- 
Ty  it  on,  on  the  prmciple  that  an  Amer- 
had  been  thrust  into  danger  and  must 
:cd;  so  that  the  democrats  made  very 
cal  capital  out  of  it.  Indeed,  the  next 
Khich  met  in  1847,  had  a  slight  whig 
D  the  bouse,  a  strong  indication  of  » 
>ss  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848. — 
Vilmot  proviso"  (sec  that  title)  had  beeo 
I,  and  It  was  to  find  at  last  the  joint 
g  armor.  As  (lie  effort  to  reslrict  slav- 
dmissioa  to  the  new  terriiories  went  on, 
more  evident  month  by  month  that  It 
nipported  by  the  mass  of  the  northern 
1  oiiposed  by  the  nutn  of  the  aonlhera 
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tartj  ot  the  Uniled  Slates  as  a  settlement  in 
lie  and  subslance  of  the  dangerous  and  ex- 
questions  which  thej  embrace;  and,  as  far 
r  are  concerned,  we  will  maintain  Ihem  and 
ipuQ  their  strict  enforcemeDt.  unlil  time  and 
;ncc  sliall  demonstrate  the  necessiiy  of  fur- 
'gislalioD  to  guard  against  tbe  evasion  of 
fB  OD  the  one  hand  and  the  abuee  of  their 
)  on  the  other — not  impairing  their  present 
icy;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agitalion 
question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our 
and  will  discountenance  all  efforts  to  Con- 
or renew  such  agitation,  whenever,  wher- 
■  however  the  attempt  may  be  made;  and 
II  maintain  this  syslem  as  essential  to  the 
jlily  ot  the  whig  party  and  the  integrity  of 
lion."  This  was  the  famous  resolution  that 
ise  to  the  popular  verdict  upon  [lie  party, 
of  an  attempt  Co  swallow  the  fugitive  slave 

The  other  resolutions  were  adopted  unanl- 
r:  this  by  a  vote  of  212  to  70,  the  latter  all 
aorthem  whigs.  —  Three  candidates  were 
the  convention.  On  the  first  ballot  Fillmore 
IS  voles,  ScoU  181,  and  Webster  20.  On 
ond  ballot,  the  votes  for  Fillmore  and  Scott 
sversed,  and  from  this  point  there  was  lillle 
:  uniil,  on  the  SSd  ballot,  Scott  was  noml- 
jy  159  "olcs  to  112  for  Fillmore  and  21  for 
L-r.    Graliam  was  then  nominated  on  the 

ballot  for  the  vice-presidency.  Bcoll'a 
lility  was  much  like  that  of  Taylor,  less 
[er's  popularity:  hia  military  aervicea  were 
and  very  little  was  known  of  his  politi- 
iniona.  But  the  whigs  were  beaten  long 
election  day.  In  the  north  the  eighth  res- 
I  cut  deep  into  the  whig  vole,  and  it  gained 
ea  in  the  south.  For  some  unintelligible 
8cott  had  been  the  candidnte  of  the  anti- 
'  vote  in  the  convention,  and  he  wag  be- 
lo  be  much  under  the  influence  of  Beward: 
isequent  refusals  of  Bonllicm  whiga  to  vote 
he  popular  vote  in  southerti  stales  nolicea- 
allcr  than  in  1848.  As  a  result  of  bolh  iu- 
'S  the  whiga  carried  but  four  states,  Massa- 
Is  and  Vermont  iu  tlie  north,  and  Kentucky 
enncssee  in  the  south,  and  even  these  by 
arrow  majorities.  Scott  and  Graham  were 
id;  but  71  whigs  were  chosen  out  of  234 
^nlalives  in  the  next  congress;  22  of  these 
outhern  whiga.  most  of  whom,  like  A.  H. 
ns,  had  publicly  refused  to  aupport  Scolt 
I,  and  were  soon  to  be  openly  democrats; 
e  great  whig  party  was  a  wreck.  The 
y  had  no  use  for  it:  its  economic  doctrines 
ot  a  subject  of  present  lnt«rest,  and  on  the 
istering  question  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
d  neither  speak  nor  keep  silence  without 

Its  own  fate.  —  III.  1853-60.  For  the 
w  months  of  Pierce's  term  there  was  an 
ted  quiet  in  politics.  New  men  sought  to 
ip  a  new  party  on  the  ruins  of  the  whig  or- 
tion  by  utilizing  the  old  whig  feeling  against 
eign  vote  (see  Akericam  Party);  and,  as 
omised  a  possiblo  escape  from  the  slavery 
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ommeud,  lo  remonBlrate,  to  eootbe,  and  to  bear 
rebuffs  with  palicnce  and  becoming  liumiltty. 
Somewhere  the  oew  nalional  autLoiitf  musl  bo 
llrst  brougbt  upon  the  Btuge.  and  no  safer  or  more 
undeniably  legs!  opporluQity  could  be  imagined 
than  ID  Ihe  suppression  of  an  insurrection  against 
an  excise  law.  To  assert  that  Hamilton  willfully 
sought  to  provoke  as  weak  a  sedition  as  possible 
in  order  lo  make  its  suppression  easy  and  certain, 
would  be  a  bard  saying  ft  his  object  had  been 
personal  advantage,  or  If  a  hecatomb  of  innocent 
viclims  could  lie  invoked  in  condemnation  of  hia 
plans.  But  neither  was  true :  not  only  was  (he 
success  of  his  plan  perfect  and  bloodless,  but  Ibere 
seems  U>  have  been  no  trace  of  self-seeking  in  it. 
He  was  playing  for  high  stakes  (see  Nation),  and 
he  played,  as  his  antagonists  did  in  1800-1,  with 
the  rigor  of  the  game.  That  be  used  opportunity, 
the  disorganization  of  the  opposition,  the  consti- 
tutional permission  to  lay  excises,  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington,  with  such  skill  and  effect, 
shows  only  what  a  master  of  the  game  he  was.  — 
Had  Hamilton's  purpose  been  plainly  staled,  to 
force  an  issue  on  which  he  could  safely  introduce 
the  "authority  of  the  nalional  government"  to 
popular  view,  the  excise  law  would  have  received 
little  support  from  a  people  or  from  politicians 
accustomed  to  regard  the  stales  as  sovereign  and 
indcpeDdenl.  and  the  federal  goveiiimeat  as  their 
creature.  (See  State  So^-EHEiostv.)  But  lie 
took  one  step  after  anolhiT  so  skillfully  that  he 
ended,  as  he  began,  with  the  almost  unanimous 
support  of  the  people,  who  concurred  in  maintain- 
ing a  national  authority  which  Ibcy  liad  hardly 
dreamed  of  ten  years  before.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  some  of  the  opposition,  particularly  Jeffer- 
son, who  detected  ami  vainly  endeavored  to  coim- 
teracl  Hamilton's  design.  Tlieir  failure  was  one 
great  moving  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  new  repub- 
lican party  (see  Deudcratic  Pakty,  I.),  but  tt 
also  helped  to  give  the  leadors  of  the  new  party 
the  bitter  dislike  which  Ihey  always  cherished  for 
Hamilton.  That  he  had  forced  them  to  learn  new 
ideas  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  intolerable  tliat 
he  should  also  compel  them  to  kisa  the  rod  to 
which  they  hud  unwillingly  submitted.  Their 
evident  wrath  has  given  some  credence  to  a  notion 
(hat  some  of  them  had  been  laying  plans  for  a 
general  dlsruptiiin  of  the  Union,  and  that  Hamil- 
ton's shrewdness  in  provoking  a  premature  ex- 
plosion had  balked  them.  The  only  documen- 
lary  evidence  lo  Ihi.i  effect  is  in  a  passage  of  an 
intercepted  dispatch  of  Fancbel.  Genet's  success- 
or, in  1794  (Kce  ILandolpii,  Euhlnd),  that  the 
insurrection  was  "indubitably  connected  with  b 
general  explosion  for  some  lime  prepared  in  the 
public  mind,  but  which  this  local  eruption  would 
cause  lo  miscarry,  or  at  least  check  for  a  long 
lime,"  But  the  Frenchman's  characierisilc  use 
of  the  word  "  indubitably,"  his  failure  lo  support 
it  by  any  evidence  from  Randolpli  or  elsewhere, 
and  the  failure  of  every  other  attempt  to  find  any 
such  evidence,  put  his  passage  out  of  court. 
Democratic  anger  came  altogether  from  the  die- 
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tbe  Holdiers  were  punished.    But  tbe  effects  were 

greater  than  If  a  "Pelcrloo"  battle  hod  been 
fought.  The  early  politinal  atnigglee  of  the  United 
Btalea  are  none  the  less  Important  because  they 
"were  peaceful;  aud  the  hloodlcss  suppression  of 
the  wliisky  iusurreclioD  is  as  signUcaDt  in  its  way 
as  llie  bloody  emergence  of  the  English  nation 
from  the  chaos  of  the  heptarchy.  For  five  ycare 
the  people  had  been  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of 
a  national  government  without  feeling  any  of  Ibe 
reapoaaihi lilies  which  accompanied  them;  and  the 
politicians  had  been  developing  the  idea  that  indi- 
vidual obedience  tollie  federal  government  under 
tbe  constitution  was  to  be  as  fundamcnially  vol- 
untary as  state  olicdience  had  been  under  the  con- 
federation, that  alt  Americana  were  by  nature 
good  citizens,  and  that  discontent  with  a  taw  was 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  law  was  bad  and 
ought  lo  be  repealed.  The  year  1794  eomplcied 
what  the  year  1787  began;  It  revealed  a  power 
which,  though  eetdom  exerted,  must  always  l>e 
finally  decisive.  The  swiftness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  resislance  had  been  put  down; 
tbe  evident  fact  that,  as  Wolcolt  snid,  "  tbe  whole 
resources  of  the  country  would  be  employed,  if 
necessary";  and  the  reSection  that  a  part  can 
never  be  equal  to  the  whole:  all  combined  to  show 
the  hopelessness  of  any  future  insurrection  which 
individual  dissatisfaction  could  be  expected  to 
produce.  It  is  clearly  within  bounds  to  say,  that 
this  single  lesson  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
free  the  United  Slates  from  future  danger  of  in- 
surrection but  for  tbe  influence  of  slavery  in  bind- 
ing together  a  number  of  states  in  organized  In- 
surrection, lis  influence  is  certainly  evident  in 
a  comparison  of  the  congressional  debates  before 
and  after  it  occurred.  Before  1794  there  is  in 
many  of  tbe  spcuiicrs  almost  an  afTeciation  of 
voluntary  obedience  to  federal  laws,  and  of  moni- 
tion to  others  not  to  provoke  resistance.  After 
that  year,  this  cbiirnctcrislic  disappears  almost  en- 
tirely, and  the  debates  have  no  longer  Ibe  l>ack- 
ground  of  possible  club  law.  —  A  broader  result  is 
easily  visible  now,  though  few  ollicni  than  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  saw  it  then.  If  a  federal  army, 
without  the  summons  of  tlic  governor  or  legisla- 
ture, was  to  march  through  a  stale  to  suppress 
resislance  lo  fe<leral  laws  within  the  state,  stale 
sovereignty,  in  its  hitherto  accepted  sense,  could 
hardly  be  found  by  searching.  Little  was  said  at 
the  time,  but  when  the  federal  party  was  finally 
overthrown,  one  of  Ihe  first  steps  in  retoiin  was 
the  abolition  of  tbe  excise  laws  by  the  act  of  April 
6,  1802.  (See  State  8o\-ekeiostv.)— See  4 
Bildrelh'8  United  States,  498;  I  von  Ilolsfs  UiiHed 
aiaiei.  94  ;  1  Scbouler's  UniUd  Statu,  275 ;  2  Pit- 
kin ^s  United  States,  421 ;  I  Tucker's  United  Stalet, 
6i2;  Bradford's  Federal  Oimemnumt,  84;  1  Gibbs' 
Admin,i»tratioju  of  Wathingt/m  and  Adam»,  144  ; 
Wharton's  State  Trialt,  102 ;  authorilies  under 
Oallatin,  Hamilton  and  JEFPEKaoN;  8  Jeffer- 
son's W-/rkt  (edit.  1833).  808 ;  4  Hamilton's  Woi-k». 
S31  (letter  to  Wasbington) ;  6  Pei,n^lritnia  Biat. 
Sec.MemMn,inty{azd's  "  Insurrection  of  1794"} 
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Babcock  by  the  ring,  had  been  induced  to  go  to 
Europe.  District  attorney  Dyer  had  induced  him 
to  return  by  a  promise  of  exemption  from  prose- 
cution, met  him  in  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  an 
outline  of  his  testimony.  As  soon  as  this  became 
known,  the  attorney  general  issued  an  order  to 
the  district  attorneys  at  6t.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  dated  Jan.  26,  1876,  ordering  them  to 
give  no  promises  of  exemption,  but  to  punish 
every  guilty  person,  who  should  be  convicted  or 
should  confess  his  guilt.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  letter  excited  a  general  indigna- 
tion, and  was  looked  upon  as  an  ofHcial  effort  to 
screen  Babcock.  —  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
suspicion  upon  the  president  personally,  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  that  he  was  to  some 
extent  on  trial  with  his  private  secretary ;  and 
there  was  an  equally  general  feeling  of  relief  when 
the  Jury,  Feb.  24,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  Immediately  afterward  the  president  took 
another  private  secretary  in  Babcock's  place. — 
Most  of  the  remaining  defendants  either  plead 
guilty  or  were  convicted;  and  a  few,  in  whose 
cases  there  were  extenuating  circumstances,  were 
non-prossed.  Of  the  leading  defendants,  Avery, 
McEee  and  Maguire  were  pardoned  in  about  six 
months. — In  3Iarch,  1876,  a  select  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  house  of  representatives  to 
ascertain  whether  any  federal  official  had  aided 
or  given  information  to  the  defendants.  It  sat 
for  six  months,  examined  a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  and  gave  their  testimony  in  House 
Misc.  Doc.,  No.  186,  1st  session,  44th  congress, 
1875^.  The  whole  makes  up  a  startling  reve- 
lation of  the  political  methods  of  the  time,  and 
of  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  condition  of 
the  civil  service.  —  Every  effort  had  been  made 
to  blacken  the  private  and  public  character 
of  Secretary  Bristow,  but  without  the  slightest 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1876  he  opened  an  at- 
tack upon  a  whisky  ring  on  the  California  coast. 
Here,  at  last,  he  was  beaten.  As  soon  as  his  in- 
vestigations became  dangerous,  a  California  sena- 
tor demanded  the  removal  of  several  of  the  more 
active  special  agents  of  the  treasury  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  secretary  refused,  but  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  president ;  and  in  June,  1876,  he 
resigned.  His  retirement  relieved  the  ring  from 
further  prosecution;  but  its  active  energies  were 
broken  and  were  never  revived.  C.  &  J. 

WHITE,  JLugh  Lawson,  was  bom  in  Iredell 
county,  N.  C,  Oct.  80,  1778,  and  died  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. ,  April  10, 1840.  He  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee with  his  father  in  1786,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1795,  and  served  as  judge  of  the  state 
supreme  court  1801-7  and  180(^16,  as  state  senator 
1807-8  and  1817-18,  and  as  United  States  senator 
1825-83  and  1837-40.  In  1836  he  received  twenty- 
six  electoral  votes,  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
for  the  presidency,  being  the  representative  of 
that  ' '  state  rights  "  southern  faction  which  there- 
after became  the  southern  wing  of  the  whig  party. 
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i  proviso,  Soulbern  whiga,  nho  were 
I  Bcquisition.  could  safely  vote  against 
I  trllh  [ta  bill,  ani  could  carry  enough 
higa  with  tUera  on  that  issue  to  preserve 
il  Integrity  of  their  parly.  How  were 
emoerats  to  keep  their  parly  inlact  f 
ng  question  was  answered  by  the  evolu- 
new  dogma  of  "  popular  sovereignty  " 
Ic)  in  the  territories,  by  virtue  of  whiclt 
>t  slavery  in  any  territory  was  lo  be  rc- 
he  decision  of  the  people  of  Ihe  leiri- 
ed  at  first  as  a  prudent  way  of  aetiling 
ly,  it  almost  Immediately  became  the 
of  democracy,  and  Wilmot  and  demo- 
supported  him  were  driven  out  of  the- 
in.  4.  IMT,  in  the  house,  Preston  King, 
jrk,  asked  leave  to  offer  a  bill  like  that 
vious  session,  changing  (2,000.000  to 

but  adding  the  proviso.  Before  it 
msidered.  bills  of  like  nature,  but  with- 
viso,  bad  been  reported  in  both  houses, 
lie  the  Boulhem  whigs  unsuecessfully 
1  a  prohibition  of  any  purchase  of  ter- 

tlio  bill,  without  llie  proviso,  passed 
In  the  house  the  proviso  was  moved 
as  an  amendment.  Feb.  8,  renewed  by 
i?b.  15,  and  adopted  by  a  vole  of  115  to 
as  unsuccessfully  trj'ing  to  restrict  it  to 
onh  of  latitude  Sfl^  80'.  March  3,  in 
Ihe  proviso  was  added  to  the  senate 
imittee  of  the  whole  by  a  vote  of  00  to 
ected  on  tlie  report  of  the  committee 

and  the  bill,  without  the  proviso,  was 
icd  (115  lo  81).  — In  the  meantime,  a. 
nizc  Oregon  territory,  with  a  provision 
ihabiiania  should  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
be  bound  by  all  the  prohihilionB  and 
,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  {which  pro- 
.■ery),  was  passed  by  the  house,  Jan,  16, 
Oregon  was  now  to  be  linked  in,  for  a 

the  territory  lo  be  anneicd;  and  the 
•T  twice  committing  the  bill,  laid  it  on 
March  8.  ^  II.  ArreR  Akkexation 
RE  CoHPROMiSB.  Beforc  any  further 
:ould  be  allempled  at  the  next  session, 
Iwcn  coucluded,  Feb.  2,  1848,  and  the 
orieaof  California  and  NewMeiico(see 
0N8,  IV.,  for  their  exieni)  had  been 
.  to  the  United  Blales.  The  fact  of 
greatly  changed  political  conditions. 
iemocrats  simply  continued  to  oppose 
);  northern  democrats  now  opposed  it 
'.  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty; 
m  wbigs,  who  had  opposed  it  together 
1,000.000  bill,  on  account  of  the  acqui- 
en-ilory,  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
'  opposition  after  anneiatlon.  In  short, 
:>  bad  now  no  friends  In  congress,  ex- 
lart  of  the  northern  wbigs  and  the  few 
Wilmot  democrats.  Only  the  immt- 
dcntial  cleciion  of  1848,  and  the  un- 
tsibiliiles  of  a  northern  free-soil  upris- 
ited  Ihe  organiiation  of  Ihe  tcrrilorles, 
ic  proviso,  in  the  spring  of  1348;  and 
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m,  200  In  number;  but  the 
dispersed  them,  seat  a  depu- 
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m  the  Connecticut  settlers 
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ears  in  obtaining  a  perma- 
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Franklin  says  of  Penn's 
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other  country  to  the  col- 
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empt  from  other  taxes, 
':  was  carried."  It  was 
re  lessees  would  exhib- 
ict  as  men  who  were 
•oiute  ownership.  In 
as  between  two  oppo- 
eehoidcrs  and  that  of 
18  the  case,  the  result 
iccess  of  the  Connect- 
ising  to  most  of  the 
diked  the  proprietary 
iry  land  system. — In 
had  gained  so  much 
3  ambitious  views  of 
eparate  colony,  and 
tford,  June  2,  1773, 
nt  for  it.  But  the 
iving  been  fortified 
number  of  the  best 
])uuniii^,  Jackson, 
serted  the  colony's 
ana  company's  ter- 
a  town  under  the 
IS  to  be  considered 
'onnecticut.  The 
(\iirutes  to  tlie  Con- 
living^  out  of  the 
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beeu  influenced 
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l 


▼ania  l<^lature  transferred  all  the  proprietary 
quit  rents  to  the  state,  resenring  the  proprietors' 
private  property  to  them,  and  granting  them 
$524,000  compensation  for  quit  rents,  payable  in 
installments  after  the  peace.  The  new  lord  of 
the  soil,  the  state,  at  once  abandoned  the  lease- 
hold system  in  future  sales,  and  thus  renewed  the 
contest  with  the  Connecticut  settlers  on  equal 
teems.  Under  the  provision  of  the  articles  of 
confederation  which  made  congress  a  court  of 
last  resort  for  the  trial  of  title  to  territory  disput- 
ed between  the  states,  Pennsylvania  brought  suit 
against  Connecticut  to  decide  the  jurisdiction  of 
Wyoming.  The  case  was  heard  by  five  judges  at 
Trenton,  and  in  November,  1782.  their  unanimous 
decision,  afterward  confirmed  by  congress,  was 
given  in  favor  of  Peiinsylvania.  By  tliis  time  a 
number  of  Pennsylvaniaus  had  settled  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  when  these  proceeded  to  elect  justices 
of  the  peace  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  directed  the  governor  to  commission 
the  ofllcers  so  elected,  libis  began  the  *'  war  of 
the  Pennamites  and  the  Yankees."  The  Con- 
necticut settlers  had  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
congress,  and  given  up  their  town  organization; 
but  they  expected  that  their  Connecticut  titles  to 
land  would  be  respected  or  quieted.  The  condi- 
tions offered  by  Pennsylvania  were  intolerable: 
the  Connecticut  settlers  were  to  surrender  half 
their  lands  at  once,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
other  half  for  one  year,  and  were  then  to  surren- 
der the  whole  to  claimants  under  Pennsylvania 
titles.  The  settlers  resisted,  led  by  John  Frank- 
lin and  others,  and  prevented  state  agents  from 
laying  out  townships  or  counties;  and  their  resist- 
ance had  so  much  sympathy  from  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  the  legislature,  Sept.  15,  1784, 
suspended  proceedings.  For  the  next  two  years 
the  district  was  in  a  very  anomalous  condition, 
until  in  September,  1786,  Pickering  (see  his  name) 
procured  the  adoption  of  two  complementary 
measures  which  bade  fair  to  settle  the  whole  difil- 
culty.  Luzerne  county  was  established,  and  the 
district  was  thus  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  petitions  of  the  Con- 
necticut settlers  for  a  confirmation  of  their  titles 
were  granted  by  a  confirmatory  act.  By  Picker- 
ing's active  exertions  the  settlers  were  brought  to 
agree  to  the  settlement  in  May,  1787;  but  in  the 
following  year  the  legislature,  having  secured  the 
organization  of  the  county,  repealed  the  confirma- 
tory act,  and  this  shocking  piece  of  bad  faith 
(•*  unjust  and  cruel,"  Pickering  calls  it)  reopened 
the  difficulty.  Suits  were  brought  by  Pennsyl- 
vania claimants  against  the  settlers ;  but  it  required 
more  than  eight  years  to  decide  the  first  suit,  and 
the  unfavorable  issue  of  this  one  had  no  effect  on 
the  persistence  of  the  other  settlers.  Finally, 
April  4, 1799,  the  legislature  passed  a  compromise 
act,  which  secured  possession  to  those  who  held 
Connecticut  titles,  acquired  before  the  Trenton  de- 
cision of  1782,  on  the  payment  of  small  sums  rang- 
ing from  S^  cents  to  $2  an  acre.  The  war  of  the 
Pennamites  and  Yankees  was  thus  ended. —  See 
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same  privilege  which  Jay's  treaty  granted  to  Great 
Britain.  They  were  also  directed  to  demand,  but 
not  as  a  sine  qtui  non,  compensation  for  past  inju- 
ries to  American  commerce;  and  they  were  forbid- 
den to  consent  to  any  loan,  imder  any  guise.  — 
While  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  Paris 
during  the  winter,  and' while  little  was  known  of 
their  proceedings,  owing  to  diflaculty  of  winter 
communication,  politics  in  the  United  States  came 
to  a  complete  stand-still.  The  federalists  were 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  dubious  prospects  of  a  single-handed 
war  with  France.  The  French  armies  had  the 
continent  at  their  feet,  and  even  Great  Britain  had 
become  anxious  for  peace.  A  conflict  with  France, 
that  is,  with  continental  Europe,  was  certainly 
not  at  any  time  to  be  sought  wantonly  by  a  back- 
woods nation  of  8,000,000  souls,  inhabiting  an 
enormous  territory  and  politically  divided  among 
themselves ;  but  the  case  was  infinitely  worse  if 
the  British  navy  was  to  leave  the  ocean  open  to 
the  unopposed  transport  of  French  troops.  Both 
political  parties  were  afraid  to  take  a  step  forward, 
and  their  uneasiness  was  increased  by  the  fact, 
that,  though  the  federalists  controlled  the  senate, 
there  was  no  party  majority  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. That  body  was  controlled  by  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  doubtful  political  sympatliies, 
without  whose  support  neither  party  could  do  any- 
thing. Thus,  in  spite  of  the  president's  recom- 
mendations to  equip  a  navy,  arm  private  vessels, 
and  fortify  the  coast,  nothing  was  done  through- 
out the  winter.  March  5,  1798,  the  president  no- 
tified congress  that  cipher  dispatches,  dated  from  ^ 
November  until  January,  had  arrived  from  the 
commissioners;  and  March  19,  having  deciphered 
them,  he  sent  another  message^  in  which,  with- 
out detailing  the  contents  of  the  dispatches,  he 
summed  them  up  in  the  information  that  the  com- 
missioners could  gain  no  terms  that  were  ''com- 
patible with  the  safety,  the  honor  or  the  essential 
interests  of  the  nation."  This  first  thunderclap 
was  so  effective  that  the  house  promptly  passed 
bills  to  equip  three  frigates,  and  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  arms ;  and  the  senate  passed  bills  to 
authorize  the  lease  of  cannon  foundries  and  the 
purchase  of  sixteen  additional  vessels  of  war.  In 
spite  of  the  long  series  of  aggressions  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France, 
these  were  the  first  belligerent  preparations  made 
by  the  United  States  under  the  constitution.  To 
check  them,  it  was  at  first  hoped  by  the  democrats 
that  an  adjournment  of  congress  might  be  secured; 
but  this  was  impossible  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  As  a  second  choice,  resolutions  were  of- 
fered, March  27,  that  it  was  not  expedient,  under 
existing  circumstances,  "  to  resort  to  war  "  against 
France,  or  to  arm  merchant  vessels.  One  of  the 
leaders,  Giles,  during  the  debate,  attacked  the 
president  for  not  communicating  the  dispatches; 
whereupon  the  federalists  offered  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  president  for  copies  of  such  dispatches 
as  were  proper  to  be  communicated.  To  prevent 
an  invidious  selection  from  the  dispatches^  the 
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Statei  (table  of  contents) ;  1  yon  Hoist's  United 
States,  138  foil.;  1  Schooler's  United  States,  878; 
2  Marshall's  Ltfe  of  Washington,  4S^\  Monroe's 
Yiew  of  ike  Conduct  of  the  Executive,  84;  Hamil- 
ton's Public  Conduct  and  Character  of  John  Adams, 
Esq,,  12;  2  Benton's  Debates  of  Congress,  225  foil, 
(see  index  under  France);  2  Wait's  State  Papers 
(2d  edit.),  187-499  (complaints  of  France  and  of 
the  United  States);  3  ibid,,  456^99.  and  4  ibid., 
1-187  (X  Y  Z  dispatches  in  full);  1  Statesman's 
Manual,  116,  117  (messages  of  March  19  and  Dec. 
8,  1768);  1  Stat,  at  Large,  552  foil,  (war  acts  of 
1798);  1  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States; 
Trescott's  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Administror 
tions  of  Washington  and  Adams,  158  foil.;  8  Stai, 
*at  Large,  178  (convention  of  1800.)  The  demo- 
cratic version  of  affairs  will  be  found  in  1  Ran- 
dall's Life  of  Jefferson,  887  foil.;  3  Jefferson's 
Works  (edit.  1880),  884^122;  the  Adams  version  in 
8  John  Adams'  Works,  546-681,  9  ib.,  10-807,  and 
the  numerous  notes  and  references  appended  there- 
to; and  the  version  of  the  federalists  opposed  to 
Adams  in  2  Gibbs'  Administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  15  foil.  See  also  authorities  under  the 
respective  parties,  and  under  articles  referred  to. 
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Georgia  company,  the  Georgia  Mississippi  com- 
pany, the  Upper  Mississippi  company,  and  the 
Tennessee  company,  commonly  called,  in  general, 
the  Yazoo  companies,  from  the  general  field  of 
their  operations,  in  the  Yazoo  district.  These 
joined  forces  in  an  attack  upon  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature, and  obtained  from  it  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Jan.  7,  1795,  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
state  legislation  in  our  history.  It  purported  to 
transfer  to  the  companies  named,  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $500,000,  a  tract  of  land  tlien  estimated 
at  20,000,000,  but  afterward  found  to  contain 
85,0(X),000,  acres.  The  price,  about  one  and  two- 
thirds  cents  per  acre,  for  the  richest  farm  land  in 
the  country,  was  certainly  suspicious,  but  the  act 
itself  kindly  furnished  to  the  companies  the  means 
of  corrupting  the  legislature:  one  clause  contained 
a  provision  allowing  the  companies  to  take  up, 
on  the  same  terms,  2,000,0(X)  acres  additional,  for 
the  benefit  of  whatever  "citizens  of  Georgia" 
they  should  admit  as  their  partners.  And  so  little 
care  was  taken  by  the  participants  to  cover  their 
tracks  that  the  United  States  commissioners  in 
1802-8  had  only  to  compare  the  schedule  of  part- 
ners acknowledged  by  the  companies  with  the  legis- 
lature's yea  and  nay  votes  to  show  that  every  mem- 
ber of  both  senate  and  house  who  voted  for  the  act 
of  1795  had  been  bribed  by  a  share  of  the  2,000,000 
acres,  with  a  single  exception,  Robert  Watkins, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  brib- 
ery was  effected  in  the  manner  now  familiar,  by 
assigning  a  number  of  acres  to  the  legislator. 
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and  chief  cause.  The  best  liberal  government 
can  not  prevent  the  return  of  the  time  of  a  con- 
servative  tendency.  And  when,  even  an  absolu- 
tistic  government  makes  no  gross  mistakes,  the 
times-spirit  does  not  always  persist  in  the  same 
direction,  but  from  time  to  time  ventures  a  leap 
in  the  way  of  radicalism.  —  But  the  spirit  of  the 
times  does  not  propagate  itself  in  entirely  the  same 
measure  among  different  peoples.  It  changes, 
too,  the  principal  representatives  of  its  character 
for  the  time  being.  At  one  time  one  nation,  and 
at  another  time  another,  appears  as  the  especial 
organ  of  the  times-spirit,  according  as  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  such  a  nation  harmonizes  with  the 
most  prominent  quality  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  spirit  of  the  times  in  this  way  lifts  up  the  na- 
tions, and  lets  them  fall  again.  —  The  principal 
seat  of  the  times-spirit  in  Europe,  in  antiquity, 
was  first  Greece,  and,  later,  Rome.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  Germans,  although  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  were  the  representatives  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  In  the  age  of  the  reformation  of 
the  church  the  German  nation  was  the  chief  organ 
of  the  times-spirit,  just  as  the  French  nation  was 
in  the  age  of  the  revolution.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  times-spirit  swept  from  Germany  over 
northern  and  western  Europe;  in  the  latter,  like 
a  storm,  from  Paris  over  the  European  world. 
The  full  power  of  the  moving  times-spirit,  like 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  becomes  perceptible  only  in 
the  land  or  among  the  nation  which  is  its  princi- 
pal seat  or  principal  representative;  and  its  force 
in  other  lands  and  among  other  peoples  decreases 
in  intensity,  until  the  wave  reaches  its  trough.  — 
8.  The  great  power  of  the  times-spirit  shows 
itself  mainly  in  the  multitude.  It  comes  over  the 
masses,  they  know  not  how  themselves,  and  gives 
them  the  direction  which  they  follow.  The  great- 
er number  of  them  surrender  themselves  up  to  ita 
impressions,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  filled  by 
it.  As  plants,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year^ 
shoot  forth  and  blossom,  then  stand  still  and  fade, 
nations  are  now  stirred  to  action  by  the  current 
of  the  times-spirit,  and  again  are  relegated  by 
it  to  rest.  The  times-spirit  wakes  up  and  slum- 
bers according  as  these  qualities  or  those  appear 
in  it.  Its  course  is  mysterious.  It  forces  itself 
in  like  the  wind;  it  communicates  itself  from  one 
man  to  another  just  as  heat  does  from  one  body 
to  another.  At  times,  it  spreads  like  an  epidemic, 
and,  in  a  moment  almost,  transforms  the  hopes 
and  moods  of  men.  — But  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  times-spirit  and  the  cosmic  in- 
fluences of  the  seasons  and  the  changes  of  the 
wind.  There  was  a  time  when  men  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  strangest  effects  of  the  times-spirit  by 
cosmic  causes.  Astrologers  calculated  the  destiny 
of  men  from  the  constellations  of  the  heavens. 
They  thought  that  by  the  position  or  movement 
of  the  planets  especially  they  might  discover 
men's  plans  and  acts,  and  measure  the  change  of 
the  times-spirit.  Fruitless  and  foolish  endeavor  f 
Were  the  cause  of  the  change  of  the  times-spirit 
to  be  found  in  the  external  nature  of  our  globe^ 
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Qerman  zoUverein,   or 
e  union  effected  among 


a  number  of  the  Gknnan  states,  and  begun  by  the 
junction  of  some  of  them  with  Prussia,  for  tariff 
purposes,  a  union  by  virtue  of  which  (the  Prus- 
sian tariff  system  being  taken  as  a  basis  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  association)  all 
tariff  barriers  between  such  states  were  swept 
away,  while  duties  were  collected  at  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  association,  on  their  joint  account, 
and  divided  among  the  several  states,  parties  to 
the  union,  in  proportion  to  their  population.  — 
This  union  came  into  existence  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  more  than  one  tariff  alliance  against  Prus- 
sia, Jan.  1,  1834,  and  was  at  first  intended  to  con- 
tinue for  eight  years.  At  that  date  the  union 
embraced  eighteen  German  states.  In  1835,  Hes- 
sen-Homburg,  Baden  and  Nassau  entered  it;  in 
1836,  Frankfurt  ;  in  1838,  Waldeck ;  in  1842, 
Braunschweig,  Lippe  and  Luxemburg ;  in  1851 
and  1852,  Hanover  and  Oldenburg.  From  1854 
to  1865,  all  the  German  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs  and  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  belonged  to  the  ZoUverein.  The 
last  ZoUverein  treaty  is  dated  May  16,  1865,  and 
was  to  run  from  Jan.  1,  1866,  to  the  end  of  1877, 
but  was  set  aside  by  the  events  of  1866.  The 
eollverein,  or  customs-association  treaty,  of  July  8, 
1867,  between  the  North  German  confederation 
considered  as  a  single  tariff  territory,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse 
on  the  other,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for 
twelve  years,  rested  on  a  different  basis  entirely. 
—  The  ZoUverein  itself  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  establishment  of  the  German  empire,  inas- 
much as  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  of  April 
16,  1871,  art.  83,  provides  that  Germany  shall 
constitute  one  single  country  for  tariff  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  with  Bremen  and  Hamburg  as 
free  ports.  At  present  the  ZoUverein,  therefore, 
has  mainly  an  historical  interest.  —  The  economic 
consequences  to  Germany  of  the  ZoUverein  were 
the  consequences  which  may  be  expected  from 
every  customs-union.  1.  It  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
collection  and  administration  of  the  customs  duties 
as  a  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  bar- 
riers between  the  associated  states;  2,  it  rapidly 
developed  the  industry  of  those  states  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  3,  it  increased  the  customs 
receipts  by  increasing  consumption,  the  tariff  be- 
ing a  moderate  one;  4,  it  rendered  it  possible  for 
these  states,  through  the  union,  to  conclude  advan- 
tageous treaties  with  foreign  countries,  which  are 
more  disposed  to  make  concessions  to  a  state  which 
offers  them  a  large  market  than  to  small,  unim- 
portant countries;  5,  it  increased  the  commerce  of 
the  customs-union  with  foreign  countries ;  6,  it 
increased  the  political  importance  of  Gkrmany, 
since  its  political  union  was  destined,  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  actually  did,  to  spring  from  its  cus- 
toms-union.* M. 

•  Says  Henri  Richelot, writing  in  1802:  "Since  the  jear 
188S  the  ZoUverein,  although  other  inflnences  concurred  with 
its  influence,  has  heen  the  principal  fact  in  Germany;  and 
the  progreM  of  Germany  since  then  has  been,  in  great  part, 
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